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LORDS  COMMITI'EIS, 


APPOXVTEO     TO 


TAKE  INTO  CONSIDERATION  SO  MUCH  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  HIS  ROYi 
HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  REGENT  AS  RELATES  TO  THE 

CHARTER  OF  THE  EAST.INDIA  COMPANY, 

m 

.    *  •  •    • 
AND   TO   TUB 

Providing  effectually  for  tlie  future  Government  of  the  Provi 
India ;  and  to  report  to  the  House ;  and  to  whom   were  refer 
the  Petition  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Engl 
trading  to  the  East-Indies,  respecting  their  Charter ;  and  also 
€everal«Petitions  presented  against  and  in  favour  of  the  Renewal 
the  said  Charter. 
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HBLD   OM 


FUday,  the  2l9t  May,  1813. 


Resolvedy — ^That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  befor 
Right  Honourable  the  House  of  Lords^  in  the  Lords  Comn 
apppinted  to  take  into  consideration  so  much  of  the  Speech  c 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  as  relates  to  the  Char 
the  East-India  Company,  and  to  the  providing  effectually  f( 
future  Government  of  the  Provinces  of  India,  be  printed  fi 
information  of  the  Proprietors. 
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THE  LOBDS  COMMIITSES       . 

Appointed  to  take  into  Consideration  so  much  of  the  Speech  of 

Htt  lic/pl  RightiM^  the  Prinee  Ke^tit  as  rentes  io  tKe 

tuAUTm  of  the  £ASt  IKDIA  C6MI»AK%  unI  to  the 
.  protiditig  dfeetnallf  fot  the  futare  QoverMment  of  the  Pro^ 
;  vinces  of  India ;  and  to  report  to  the  House ;  and  to  whom 
1  ircre  referred  the  Petition  of  the  Uuitod  Company  of  M^- 

dttuitar  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  respecfii^  tbeh* 

Cnarter ;  and  also  the  several  Petitions  presented  against  and 

in  ^^mir  of  the  Renewal  of  the  said  Charter. 


Die  Lunce^  59  jiprilia  1813. 


Hie  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  Chair 


OttDSR  of  reference  read. 

OrAer  read,  for  adding  all  the  Lords  who  liave  been  or  shall  be  present 
tbb  Session  to  this  Committee. 

Orders  read^  referring  to  this  Committee  the  petition  of  the  United 
Omipany  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East-Indies.  touchins 
tfaehr  Charter,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  and  to  adduce  proojj 
resecting  the  matters  in  the  petition  mentioned  j  and  also,  the  sevcra 
petitions  presented  against  and  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  said  Charier 
wWi  liberty  for  such  of  the  said  petitioners  as  have  severally  prayed  to  b< 
heard  by  their  counsel  in  support  of  their  said  petitions,  to  be  heard  h\ 
tcyimel  upon  the  same.  • 

B  The 


2  MINIJTES  OF  EVIDENCE  Olfr  THE 

The  counsel  are  ordered  to  be  called  in  ;  and  Mr.  Adam,  Iflir.  Randte 
Jackson,  Mr.  Impey,  and, Mr.  Grant,  appearing ^^ counsel  ojji, behalf. of 
the  East-India  Company,  the  J^etitioh  of  trie  lEalt-^duW  Compai^ 
is  read  ;  and  Mr.  Impey  is  heard  ^o  open  the  allegations  of  the  sal^ 
petition*  .  .    - 

Then  WARREN'KASTmGS/%:ii'c^ne(riKVana,  having  bce» 

sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

♦  •■       •  •        **'•■*?  ».•        • 


Watren  Hast^  ^By.  CowiseLJ-^Arc  ygu  enabled  from  yput  long je^idpppf^ifl. ^dia,  ipd 
tags,  Esq.  your  cixperience  land  observation  of  the^rpahners,  nabils,  an'd  disposiltons 
'  of  tfee  nativ^of  that  ccwntry,  to  gfvfe  the  fcbmi^tt^eWny  general  descrip- 
tbn  q>f  tb^ir.  national- char.acfer  as  contrastbd  with  that  (^;the  English  ?^r— 
In  answering  to  this  question,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dives^  my  mind  of 
certain  circumstances  connected  with  ft,  which  db  notYefevantlJr  ajpperfam 
to  the  questbn  itself.  Great  trains  havi?  been  taken  to  inculcate  into^  the 
guhlJK  n)ii|4,^an  ofiinionthartne*  native  Indiana  are  ina  sta'^e  ^f^^oij^p^te 
moral  turpitude,  and  live  in  the  consTanFandf  unrTstramcd  comraissipij  pf 
every  vice  and  crime  thkt  cab*  disgrace  human  nature.  I  ^f&rn,'  by -the 
oath  that  I  have  taken,  th&tthiis  description  of  them'is  untrue,  and  :»yJu:iQy 
unfounded.  What  I  have  to  add  must  be  taken  as  my  belief,  but  a  belief 
impressed  by  a  longer^nd  more  intimate  acq uaintange  with  the  people^baa 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  my  countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  distitigoish  the  Hindoos,. who  form  the  great 
portion  of  the  population,  from  the  Mahometans,  who  are  intermixed 
with  them,  but  generally  live  in  separate  communities  ;  the  former  are 
gentle^  bcnevftlent,  jnore  susceptible  of  gratitude  for  lciv)dness,4hcwi> 
them,  than  prompted  to  vengeance  for  Wrongs  itifliicted,  and  aS  exempt 
from  tie  worst  propensities  of  human  passion  as  any  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  ^arth  ;  they  are  faithful  and  affectionate  in  service^  ana  su^jgii^siye 
to  lej^l  atitbority  ;  they  are  superstitious  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  think 
ill  ofiis  for  not  thinking  as  they  do.  Gross  as  the  modes  of  their  wpfship 
are,  thepreccpts  of  their  reltgiPn  are  wonderfully  fitted  to  promote  the  best . 
ends  df. society,  its  peace  and  good  order  ;  and  even  from  their- theology^ 
arguments  ^iiay  be.  drawn,  to  illustrate  and  support  th^  mps^t  refined 
mjfstcfiQs  of  OMfown.  The  intPlerant  j^nd  persecuting  sjiirit  of.  Maho-\ 
noetaoUm  baf  spjired  them  through  a  course  or  three  centuries,  and  ev^en. . 
boun(|  tbeqji 'irtto  union  with  its  own  professors,  without  any  ill  conse^ 
quenc^rtb^t  .1  have  ever  heatd  resulting  from  it.'  1  verily  believe  ihajp;,, 
both  ^l^se^-yvoyldiiniteiii  resisting  any  attempt's,  should  any  bcjtpade,!tie^/. 
subverr^rtho* leiligioo  of  eiiher.V  1  have  endeavdqred>  arid  I  nppe'.Wcce.sfr. 
fully,  *1<i,^uaFd  wy- Blind  aga^mt  at^y  undui  partiaUty  which  ■raijjbt.ari^e,tp,,j 

-■■"•'  ^  ■  ' '- If 


'•^' --  .'  >- 


tugs. 


EAST-INDIA  COMPANr^  AFFAinfc  *3 

•  it  firbm  thd  reTnembrance  of  the  testimonials  which  were  trarisntitted  from  Warrcft 
iik?lh*<Jlas^e8^pf  thfcpc^^  and  certainly  in  yobr  L6rdsfitp's 

recollection  ;  biit  I  niay,  appearing  as  I  do  as  a  sworn  witness,  appeaVfer 
.the  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  which  I  have  delivered  to 
»the  fact,  the  first  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  wotW,  of  a  whofe  pVofSfe 
'  c^(iring  themselves  in  a  direct  and  almost  personal  avoAval  to  their  new  and 
nctual  ruler,  the  voluntary  advocates  of  a  former  governor,  then  lying  and 
•known  by  them  to  lie  under  a  criminal  prosccutioi)  before  the  'soVereig^v 
thteina)  of  the  parent  state.  This  effort  of  theirs,  how  unworthy  S(!)e?er  of  ' 
it  I  ttiay  have  been,  iaffords  as  strong  ^  proof  a^  can  be  afforded,  or  c6iv 
cciv'ed,  that  thev-  theriiselves  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  prlricipFcs 
of  gratitude,  aftection,  honour,  and  justice.  My  Ix)rds,  I  cannot  re- 
member all  that  I  wished  to  say  upon  this  subject,  I  have  omitted  to  sp^ak 
of  tbdr  faults  'y  faults  they  certainly  have,  they  are  the  lot  of  hambnlty'; 
theirs  hre  such  only  as  can  be  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  presence  of 'so' 
.many  Opposite  qualities,  but  among  these  I  have  omitted  to  mention  onrf, 
which  is  not  a  general,  but  an  universal  trait  of  their  character ;  theh* 
temjferance  is  demonstrated  in  the  simplicity  of  their  food*  and  their  total 
abstinence  ffom  spirituous  liquors  and  other  substances  of  intoxkatiQn.  X 
think  the  question  required  that  I  should  speak  to  the  character  of  roy  dwifi 
countrymeh,  as  compared,  or  contrasted  with  tliem;  these*  ray  Lords, 
are  almost  in  every  instance  the  reverse  of  tlie  other.  Itis  impoissiblb 
that  the  Enejlish  character  should  coalesce  with  the  natives  in  the  samfc 
state  of  society.  In  the  higher  class  of  British  subjects  this  effect  may 
not  be  deduced  ;  but  if  Europeans  are  admitted  generally  to  go  inYo  the 
country  to  mix  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  form  establishments  amongst 
them,  the  consequence  inust  certainly  and  inevitably  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
country  ;  they  will  insult,  plunder,  and  oppr<;ss  the  natives  because  they^ 

can  do  It  vyth  impunLtyj  nqLjaL?^l.thalC3p  ^?-?5??I^A/'^-'?^  henci  can  at 

gudSj^Stance,^  andunder  the  cover- td[  so  tnan^Ldrcumstances  as  Jw)IIj*c. 

curjnjhajjro  from  committing  acts  of  lice^tiousil^ 

oT  every  kind  with  impunityj  the  arrogance  and  boldness  oT  their  sfjiirft ' 

VvlTl  encourage  them  too  far  to  do  every  thing  that  their  own  interests  may 

prompt  them  to.     In  India,  at  a  distance  firpm  the  capital  settlement,  thfe  * 

name  of  an  Englishmiam  is  his  protection,  and  a  sanction  for  many  dl^nc^^ 

which  fee  would  not  dare  to  commit  at  home.     I  must  add'  what  I'  hkve 

already  rhetitit}ned  m  another  place,  and  which  perhaps  may  riot  a^e^ 

^to  deserve  th6  \Veight  which  I  feel  it  possesses  in  my  own  mindi^  thefS^fira 

.  tacit  idea  prevails  ui^ver^ally  in  tht;  minds  of  ail  Brilbb  sobject$i'|m)t  bhlV 

in  India/  out  I  believe  with  a  feebler  or  deeper  ioitpressbn  cv^li  at  hoiw, 

the  ideia  of  coTmrtibh  participation  v^hich  every  British  subject  possesses  iij 

ijipe  sovereignty  of  the  i^mpany  :—•"  Since  wf  became  masters  of  the  coim  tjy  :** 

•  V  BT  ^'    "  our 
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Warren  Ilf^l'  ^^  our  native  subjects,*'  and  6ther  phrases ^f:  a  sifivilar  import  po))st 
i??gsy  Esq.      jpccur  in  oyr  books,  in  our  wrirJnga,  as  well  as  in  the  lanfuag^^of  faMUilr 
^— \ — ^^     qonv^rsation.    These  ideas  in  the  lower  orders  of  British  sjubjecU  ri^^  lo 

the  height  of  despotism,  and  are  liable  to  all  the  excesses  of  desiiptisrtu 
whenever  the  prerogatives  annexed  to  it  cao  bo  asfierted  with  in(ipunit)r ; 
.\viib  such  ^.  disparity,  the  aggrieved  Indian  loses  bifi confidei^ce ;  be  is  tiititd 
by  nature,  and  not  easily  provoked  to  resistance  where  danger  may^be  ap- 
prehended ;  but  though  this  is  a  part  of  their  individual  character, cases  may 
pe  supposedtin  which  the  provocation  of  a  general  grievance  may  eil^ile 
the  wbolp  people,  or  detached  numbers  of  them,  to  all  the  ferociti^  flf 
insurrection,  J  this  however  is  not  very  Hable  lo  happen,  and  t  hope  n^yer 
yjriil.    Very  great  and  almost  insuperable  will  be  the  dilScultiea  of  i>b^tajn- 
mg  redress  should  the  native  Indian  be  under  a  necessity  of  appetali)i|;  fqr 
it  to  tbe  (;ovJrts  of  justice  established  in  the  country  a  these  \%iU  aTvyi^ys  Jbe 
.  ^ta.vgreat  distance,  from  the  complainant,  because  he  cana^t  ^ffot^  the  lo^ 
pf.aBayV  labour,  which  procures  him  his  daily  subsistence^  in  appealing 
tq  thorn..   'ITie  same  difficulties  will  occur  io  cojlect'^ng  witnesseSj^and 
jprofluring  tbcir  attenddnce  ;  and  these  combined  will  be  itipre  likely  to 
.jjrcventJiJis  complaining  at  all,  than  a  too  quick  sense  of  iuiury  tp  give 
qcca^ipuforhis  cprnplaining  without  suflicient  reason.     IJiacf.  much  mpi^ 
fi^  say  inH)n  this  subject,  but  I  should  depart  I  believe  from  the  general 
iten^r  ot  {b^q^^stipn,  and  I  should  suppose  that  i  shall  be  ied  t<^  H  ]in  my 

.>ff)i^qu?njt  cifainii^^tionf 


;    .  ;  Diirmg  the  time  that  you  were  in  India  was  it  found  necessary  ^  hy  a 

V^ry  ^tricf  restrjiint  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  of  this  qounlry  wiib 

!  ife)*^  pf /n^'ta*  to  prevent  the  opprossjoo  of;  ik^  natives  qn, their  part  ?-r 

,^^  Restraint  was  laid  vpon  them,  but  I  do  npt. think  sp  strict  ^s  OMgh^  tp 

"  fiVye  J:ieea  done  ;  nor  hi^d  th^  paiise^  for  k  exi^tpd  in  the ^ame  debtee  Ifc^ 

,.;  )[||Qri€;ve  have  happened  since,  wi  of  which  tbei*  weri^^  §trp*g $y*nfrfao>a 

.  ;:i   .Tr*^fi?^  *''*4^  ^^'^  aut>K>Hse4  by  law  betw««n  fh»  couatfyftnj^  British 
',,[)lgj)ia,  and,EpjgIiihmeo  were  9ilowe<i  to  6»,tbew  r«44en«e  in  iiny;  p«rt  of 

.,,.,  o^4r^n4;q;^  pos^JBions  according  tath»eii«ipl«iiwre,»n^,l«ithout^ 

•'    JfPWC opin* "^  th*t  any  Ul  <;onseqiieii<;Qsfrqat  wch.FttFqpisfiiiOso  WHiW ieiwu* 

^;ioe  traaquilUty  and  happiocfi  of  |hf;.n9Uy««  of  India  und^r  tJw  gOr 
•  ^J^Sii^^^  >^.^  C<>mj^y  ?— J  ,«»fwer_ cpivfidftMly,  tbfti it  wouRjiirpvjL 

ruy>6U5  (o  tb^  couotrY,  »nd  vt<Y io|»yK>a"i  to  Igj^jgagjhe^^m       tan to^ 

'Arq  ybii  of  cipiiuon  th»t  iU  6Kuii»|««na«<:iKCMl<L^i«UiE»«r  Aofn.swli  p«i>- 
KMUQJX  to  the  nubility  o^  tb«  %i(wh  Mmpi»  « ladi9  2*^  •»  ib^ed.  ^ 

If 
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.  Jf  the  free  traders  were  only  permitted  to  resort  to  the  ports  in  India  ^V^rren  liast-i, 
without  .penetrating  into  thecountFy,  do  >au  think  any  ^uch  consequences  'V'^i  ^^• 
to,  a  copsid^able  degree  would  follpw, . «rther  to  the-  peace  of  the  natives,  ^-^'"■t;?^-' c^ 
or  (he  stabtHiy  of  the  Britt^  GovemqeBt  in  India?— 'To  the  twolatt 
a^QationS  I  have  answered  directly,  without  assigning  any  reason.  IrH^ 
'mthe;  same  afBntiatWe  to' this;  hut  I  miut  add,  that  this  was  not  zlwiy^ 
my.  opinion';  1  did  think,  tliat-  if.  the  reGidence  of  free  traders  were  cdti^' 
Rned  t6  this  principal  settlements  or  to  ceriain  boundaries  around  therti, 
restrictions  mightbe  devised  to  prevent  any  ill  coDsequences  from  arimng 
from  them,  but  this- epinioo  was  formed  oo  the  conception,  that  the '^-^ 
thprityof  the  Company  onderwent  i»  change,  and  that  all  British  subjects 
were  virtually  a^  well  as  legally  ameoabl*  to  it ;  but  if  a  Taw  were  t6*be 
enacted  in  opposition  to  the  sense  and  rentonstrance  ofthe  East-India' 
Coirtpaoy,  permitting  all  British  «jb}ects  indiscriminately  to  go  to  Itidia,^ 
to  caily  on  a  trade  thert,  though  confined  legally  to  the  principal  s<tHe- 
roents,  siiU  I  think  the  tame  consequences  would  follow ;  by  agetidiis,'  hy 
permission,  by  connivance,  by  some  way  or  other,  they  would  fiKd  their 
way  into  the  country,  because  the  permission  granted  to  them  was:  nl:^  a 
permission  of  the  ruling  power  of  the.  Company  as  formerly,  but  bf  a- 
superior  authority ;  it  would  render  them  in  a  degree  independertt,  iind-- 
encourage  them  to  a  resistance  erf  the  law,  and  to  every  mcatis  in  their 
power  of  evading  it,  and  many  means  thipy  would  possessv  Thfe  Coti^p^ny 
might  be  allowed,.  1  believe  they  are  by  the  tenor  of  their  present  Chd^er,. 
the  power  of  sending  to  England  persons  who  mjabehave  j  but  many  v^ys- 
roi^t  be  contrived  by  such  persons  to  elu^  the  authority  of  th^  Coi^fiiny  - 
in  this  instance,  by  making  th«mselres  suitors  or  defendants,  or  procuring.' 
meacu  to  be  summoned  a«witnesscs».<or  other  contrivajicesthatl should  put-' 
tl^hiuoderthe  protection. and  authority  ofjtheSiipreme  Court.  Accfording, 
to  the  lerms'of  the  presesC  question  il  do«a  aotappenr  that.tlicre  shajf  be 
any  6^ceptian  ;  bd.  if  licences  are  to>be  granted  by  the  present.  Charter, 
tlffire  is  iio  power  m  Ihe  Coo^uny  or  the  Qavcrn^ent  to  recall  t^twe- 
licences,  and  they  may.  appeal  to  them  against  the  authority  of  theGo^ 
v^riunent.  I  mean  by  all  I  have  said,  to  impiess  upon  your  Ldt-dihips  a<- 
distinction  which'  prevails'  io  my  mind  bBtweana-liberty^lio^cdto  indi- 
viduals by  the  actual'  autborily.of  the  GQvernmie«rt.;tbeF«,.  and  a'Ucence' 
granted  from  astiperiof  authonty^jhe  fi*st  may  be  revoked,  and  the  Go- 
verniiie,nt  will  hold.a  perpamaiaonlroul  oyer  ihcm,  which  tliey  will  not ' 
posseea In  t^o  ether  case'.'  My.Loids,  lam  a  vrry  old  ssryant  of  the  Com— 
■papy.  and.may.  nafurally  bo  -sopiwsed  to  have  my  mind  biassed  by  that 
cirGuaistdricr;'  birt-lJpisttfieaa  atrtmg'a^proof  as  l-bel;r;vc  it  'a  pot-sibk  to- 
give  of  the  truth  of  theopioion  which  I  have  delivered  twenty  years  ago  :. 
the.MAe  bpifliim  ira»idrit»Bwdiwatuadd>e«t<^tlwj^ 

■■■:■■■'■■      j:.i.  ,■'"■    ■    .'.  oil 
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W(frren    Hdst-  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  at  the  time  wlien  the  present  Charter  wa^ . 
inn^^  Esa.      Ufidcrjdi^liberatioDi  in  wfcch  Sattempttfd  to  iwpft$s  upqip  the  ijiind>of  tbie  .; 
LL:'i5^i*.u>*  'Cp,MrJt  of' l>i rectors,   for  /vTbose'perus^il  ^f  'was  iilTimafelj'  intended,  the- 
-       necessity  of.  .guarding  thdr  (interests  against  tWlpVaCtice,  whicH  was-tjli^i^' 
—     bqgjinning  .to  prevail;  of'  Eurbpehns;  licirnfied    or  uh^icens^ecl,    formmgr 
estabUsh;nents  in  tW  country  b^longibg  tA  the  Cohnpahy^s  dpminion,  itJjE^r 
urging,  as  1  recollect,  the  proj^riety  end  rtecessity  6f  providing  ^gaio^t^* 
such  iniscliiciis;,  as  I  apprehended mtouW  result  ffora  Ihet^^,   in  the  Charteii''. 
then  under  con&ideration^;    :  I  haveno  copy'df  th^  lett'er,  and  tan  o»hly 
advert  with  certainty  to  the  identity  of  it,  and  to  itSigeneral  substance.  t;4 
haye  r^^onin  my.  recollection  to  believe  that  it  was  approved  J^ytftcCp^i?!/ 
of  j^rrectors ;  that  it  was  shewn  to  and  approved  by  the  genilemau  vybo' 
the«  presided  x>ver  the  Board  of  Commission ers:ap^oin  ted  for  the  a^airsof^  • 
India;  and  I  have  a  pleasure  in- beJie\-ing,  and  almost  knowing,  that  l|e^ 
appj;Qy^ed.  jti    Aclausc  was  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Parliamertt^  and, in  tho* 
Chhrter  constituted  under  the. sanction  of  it,  by  which'  it  was  enacted,- 
that  no  British  subjects,  not  being  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  shoul^ 
be  ^Howed^to  reside  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  trade  thereat 
but..wUl)io  the  precincts  of  their  |)rinci pal  settlements,  except  such  persons; 
as  hjad. obtained  licences  trom  the  East-India  Company,  or  from  the<gov 
verier-general  pr  govcrnot  ;►  this,  exception  appearea  to  me  to  defeat  everj, 
FHiraq^e  of , the  pf^ihitory^clause,  since  the. persons  so  patronized  would  : 
go  mif^jarcQed  with  powers  that  ndothers  possessed,  and  which  hone  would  , 
darc;^^rGsist,  'Uoderrthe  idea  that  in  opposing  them  they  opposed  the  will^ 
of  tlieir  patrons^  and  that  the  persons  so  favoured  would  be  capable  of 
dofaig  more  mischief  in  the  dountry  than  if  all  Englishmen  were  iadis^V 
crimi^r;?t<?}y;le<  loose  upoti  it  '    I  had  done  all  that  was  within  my< slender ; 
iiieai^;tp  pffty^t  tike  evil  %  t  Waited  till  another  occasion  occurred  to  brings* 
it  agj^m  bpforcr  the;  notice  of' the  Court  of ^^^^^  as  an  incidentail  wb-  ' 

ject  a^^ajiotbet  letter;  this  IcJtter  was  dated  the  1 2th  March  1802.      On  . 
the  ^\xii  ^f  February  1812,-  I  again  indirectly  addressed  the  Court  o£ 
Direct/^  l^jK  the  like. <ifiicial  charmel  of  the  present  Chairman,  ia  which  I 
r^itecj^(e4{^^^^j^^l'^''c^^o^strating  [Kirticularly 'against  the  exception  made, 
fronir^h^'^iieraii  jprohlbitidn» '  and  axxranTpanied  hiy  remonstrance  with  a  t 
series  of  ^^fjpjtADOS  whictv  1  thought  might  prevent  the  occurrence  of  ith^; 
same  ewisjjjthosc  ir^trictibns  I  havc'aHuded  to  in  a  former  part  of  4iijF> . 
evideqp^^tlptut   repeat  that!  think  nefther  they,  nor  any  .that  might  be- 
addedito,thj5m>-iwoijid  Jiow  be  of  any  avail.    I  have  humbly  mentioned,^ 
this  circii^|%tice>  as  aproof'^hat  this  is  no  n          opinion  of  mine,  nor 
assumed  for  the  present  occasion,  buf  an  opinion  delivered  thrpugh^  serio ,-. 
of  attgg)pfe«<hec!wrsedftwentr  years;  in  which  I  have  uniformly  held ^i 
it.    XbpjBviis jwbicb Lf>ortendedirdm*thclicentioiis;'.lnte^^^         of  British 
.:.' »L,  ■•«:■  ii'  ■■'^  "  "•■' '  "''^    '    ■•'"'*  '^'  '  *■"  "  *   subjects 
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subjects inlndia,,  were  then ixientJonQ^ |)y  me  as deductioBS  in  argutopTih^  WartSSJiM   ff/fH 
Ybiir  Lordships  will  have  opportupUie«pf  knowrag  from  m^r^  utgs»  fesq, 

evidence  than  mine,  whether  the  evils  which  I  had  thus  portended:  huye' 
actu&fly  come  to  pass  or  not  j  and  the  records  of  the  Company  will'pmVef^ 
on^dls^roye  the  same.  If  it  shall ,^pear  from  those  evidences  that  iticli 
cohsequcnces  hive  happened,  what  I^iad  before  decla^d'e^n' no  lQn|;^ 
be  considered  as  argprneotatiycj  butjas  predictive^  ^pd  will  a^d  aii  ir- 
refragable proof  that  such  effects  must  follow  irom  such  i^rcmises.    /     '*?*' 

•     '■-f'  '  .♦*•■--■■* 

Are  yoii  then  of  bpinibFi,  that  in  the  event  of  a  free  tra<fe,  If  laws  q£ 
regulations  were  made  in  this  country  to  confine  the  residence  of  the  free 
tradi?ri  or  their  agents  to  our  principal  settlements^  itwojuld  be  ektreniely 


ft   1  r 


'.< 


IF  there  wrere  any  considerable  increase  in  the  iotercourse  of/Engli^n'; 
men  with  the  natives  of  India,  are  you  of  opinioa  that  it  would  Rave  an 
ill  eflfed't  upon  the  opinloos  of  the  natives  of  India  relative  to  the  cfiaifSciW 
of  Englishmen?— Most  undoubtedly  they,  wpuld  naturally  dra  w»tHeiropi«rdtf 
of  the  character  of  the  country  firprai  the  conduct  oTF  those  with  whom  Ihci^ 
w;erejimmediately  conversant,  and  eye^y  act  pf  ihjustice>»|for  whidi'thCT 
could  receive  no  redress,  would  dwell  upon  their  minds,  wilh  a  stVcirig^ 
prejiidice  against  the  gbvernm^njt  itself, . supposing  ittb  permit  theni.  "'-"' 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  an  idea  so  geners^ted  ii>  the  •miftds  6f '  tKF 
natives  might  eventually  be  prejudicii^  to  the  stability  of  t&e  British  Gott*^'    ' 
vernment  in  India?— A  strong  armed  fore?  may  bje  sufficient  to  sii^'pre'siV 
and  keep  down  any  spirit  or  revolt  arirfng  it)  ih^  minds  iaf  the' ptfoplii  ^   ; 
We  must  always  k'eepbp  a  strong  standing  /orcein  that  country;  but  iwi  ''] . 
much  depends  for  the  peace  of  the  country  ap.d  th«  stability  oi'  the  G6^  '  * ' 
vernment  upon  the  attachment  of  the  people,  that  it  would  be  I'fery  Ains^Te  "    ' 
and  impolitic  to  trust  to  that  §pqiju(ity  only.  ,  Our.  Cig vernment  is  not  to      ' 
expect  that  it  shafl  always  remftlriin  a  state  of  p^ape  with  its  neighbours ;  * 
I  am  nbt  siire  that  we  should  wish  to  remaip  so  ;  but  in  a  general  disafffec-  ; 
tion  of  the  people',  a  state  pf  external  warfare  would  be  liabjie  to' internal 
danger ;  in  short,  I  do  not  beFieve  that  any  nation  upon  earth  is  SQfe'Fi*6iil 
the  worst  effecfs  \vhich  may  fpUovy  from  a  gewral  discpntent  of  iw  pebpWL 

■  .  ■■  "v  ■.'..'/•        '^  J     ■     '  ■ 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,^  if  any  acts  of  viol^ce  were  Co^rtffttiia,   - 
against  the  ,  persons  or  families  p^  t]ie.  .9atiye^,^|!jlhpi .  tjyltditf  frve-tradei^,' 
their  ag(^nl^>  oV  their  ship^*  'crcwfe,  at  any  great  distance  from  the  presi* 

dencies 


«  * 
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So  far  only,  considering  the  question  as  a  political  one,  I  may  venture  to    IFc 
express  my  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  su^h  an  establishment  at       ii 
this  particular  season  ;  in  no  other  light  am  I  permitted  to  view  it :  but  I      "^ 
can  conceive  that  in  a  proper  time  and  season  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  Company  and  to 
the  nation,  if  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India '  were  rendered 
complete  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  WILLIAM  COWPER,   Esq.  is  called  in ;   and,   having  been 

sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

(ByCoujiscL) — State  to  their  lordships  ho>y  long  you   were  in  the     ^' 
service  of  the  East-India  Company  } — About  two  and  thirty  years. 

Did  you  reside  during  that  time  in  the  British  dominions  in  the  east  ? — 
In  the  province  of  Bengal  wholly. 

Was  it  in  any  particular  part  of  that  province,  or  in  several  parts  of  thaf 
province? — In  tne  several  parts  or  divisions;  I  was  also  for  a  short  time 
in  the  province  of  Oude,  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 

Did  you,  during  that  residence,  hold  any  high  official  situations  in  the 
service  of  the  East-India  Company  ? — During  five  years  I  held  the  oflicc 
of  president  of  the  board  of  revenue ;  and  I  was,  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  ten  years,  a  member  of  the  supreme  council. 

•  Had  you,  during  thai  time,  great  opportunities  of  studying  the  manners, 
and  habits  of  the  natives  or  British  India  ? — I  endeavoured  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  them  as  far  as  opportunities  occurred  to  me. 

Were  the  opportunities  you  have  enjoyed,  in  fact,  great  or  not  ? — llicy 
were  great. 

Had  you  great  opportunities  of  ascertaining  what  would  be  the  cfTect 
of  an  increased  facility  of  intercourse  between  British  subjects  and  the 
native  inhabitants  of  British  India  ? — I  apprehend  that  the  effect  of  such 
increased  intercourse  would  be  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  ;  it 
would  assuredly  have  the  effect  of  embarrassing  and  perplexing  the 
local  government  and  the  public  functionaries* 

C  3  Do 
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WffuCawpeTy       Do  you  conceive  that  those  effects,  which  you  apprctwnd,  wowM  have 
Esq^  their  origin  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  native  character  and  ha'bitsf  ? — I  do  r 

the  first  probo-bie  effect  of  this^  novelty  would  be  to  excite  geriera'l  alarm 
among  the  natives  wherever  these  new  adventurers,  or  as  ^ey  would' 
proba^ty  deem  them   new  settlers,,  should  arrive.     Un4n formed  as  the- 
Buropean  must  be  of-  eir«ry  tWr>g  th«rf  it  wafr  rmportant  to  him  to  know 
of  the  habits,  the  customs,  the  prejudices,  the  pecu4iaritfes,  Ifhe  laws;, 
and  the  religion,  both  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  inhabitants,  he 
wouhd   ignorantly  in  a  t?housand   ways  be  exposed  to  violate  some  and 
give  offence  in  others  •,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  some  violences  wouidi 
*not  be  committed  by  the  European  :  this  would  tend  to  exasperate  both^ 
the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  popiriatio»,  aad,  supposing  thai  those  advent 
turers  were  multiplied  to  the  extent*  t*hat  the  cpaestien  I  imagine  intends^ 
would  lead  to  universal  disorder,  anarchy,  and  confusion  in  the  interior,, 
iniii41»bly  as  I  should  think* 

You  have  spoken  to  tlie  effect  of  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between^ 
British  subjects  and  natives  throughout  the  provrnees  of  J^itfsh  India  N— ^.. 
I  beg  I  may  be  understood  as  confining  myself  strictly  in  any  evidence  I- 
may  give  before  the  right  honourable  Committee,,  to  the 'kingdom  of 
Bengal ;  Tknow  nothingpcrsonally  of  any  other  part  of  the  domrnrons  of- 
the  East^India  Company  in-  India  i  I  never  was  employed  any  where  but. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal. 

Arc  the   Committee  to  understand,  that,  under  the  na«ne  of  Bengal;, 
you  inchulc  all  the  provinces  included  under  the  government  of  Bengal?* 
— It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper,  the  province  of  Banar,,. 
and  the  province  of  Orissa.     I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  state,  that 
I  wa«  also  for  a  short  time  emploved  at  the  court  of  Oude,  as  an  assistant* 
to  the  resident  there^  as  he  was  then  called. 

You  have  described  the  probable  eflect  of  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
between  British  subjects  and  natives  through  all  the  provinces  of  Bengal;;, 
do  you  apprehend  that  the  same  effect  would  in  any  degree  follow  from  a. 
considerable  relaxation  of    those  restraints  under  which  the  intercourse 
now  subsists  between  the  two  races,  even  supposing  that  intercourse  not 
to  be  cornplctcly  restrained  ?- — Proportionably,  all  these  evils  I  apprehend? 
would  arise  from  such  relaxation  or  those  regulations. 

Are  there  any  ports  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  to  which  Europeans, 
could  have  commercial  intercourse,  except  the  port  of  Calcutta  ?— I  da - 
not  recollect  any  other  j  there  are  inlcU  into  the  provinces  along  the  coast 
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THE  LORDS  COMMITTEES 


ti  :.i' 


Appointed  to  take  into  Consideration  so  much  of  the  Speech  of 

His  Koj^  Higbbiess  the  Pritiii6  R^m  as  rthtes  io  me  ^ 

'  iboAKTBR  ojf  the  £ASf  Id^t>IA  COM^A^Y^  amt  to'tit'; 
.  providing  tieetadly  for  the  future  Gkfvefflnieftt  of  the  Piw« ' 

;  vinces  of  ladia ;  iknd  fo  report  to  the  House ;  and  to  wbdm 
t  trere  referred  the  Petition  of  the  Uiiitfid  Coim(]laDy  of  Mttr^ 

ihaxit^  df  Englafid  trading  to  the  Eittt  Indies,  t^peceiog  ilMih; 

Charter;  and  also  the  several  Petitions  presented  against  and 

in  faii^otir  of  the  Renewal  of  the  daid  Cliarten 

•   .    .         .  , 

Die  LuiuBi  50  j^prilh  18^15. 

"  ■  ■  — 

•fhe  £)ari.  of  BuclciNGHAMSHiRE  in  the  Chair* 


Otii>ER  of  reference  read. 

Order  read,  for  adding  all  the  Lords  who  have  been  or  shall  btf  pfesent  * 
ttars  Se^ron  to  this  Cotnniittee. 

Orders  read^  referting  to  this  Committee  the  petition  of  the  United 
Cdtnpany  of  Merehants  of  England  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  touching 
their  Charter,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  and  to  adduce  proofi 
resj^ecting  the  matters  in  the  petition  mentioned  ;  and  also,  the  several 
petitions  presented  agairtStand  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  said  Charter. 
wfrh  libettv  for  such  of  the  said  petitioners  as  have  severally  prayed  to  btf 
heard  by  their  counsel  in  support  of  their  said  petitions,  to  be  heard  bv 
•counsel  upon  the  same.-  •     w  • 

B  The 


1+  MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

Wm.  Cowper,  ceeded  from  the  hog  or  swine,  afdd  would  be  induced  to  reject  every 
Esq.  commodity  of  that  kind,  unless  they  could  have  the  most  perfect  assurance 

^z — ^ — -^      that  there  was  no  such  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  so  of  other  fabrics: 

but  I  should  apprehend  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  purchase  of  Euro* 
pean  commodities  by  the  natives  of  India,  would  proceed  from  their  po- 
verty, which  utterly  puts  it  out  of  their  power  to  indulge  themselves  in  any 
such  luxuries ;  the  vast  mass  of  population  of  India  are  extremely  poor; 
and  the  wages  of  labour  very  low. 

Do  you  mean  tbat  remark  to  include  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mahometans  ? 
— Certainly. 

Can  you  state  from  your  experience,  whether  the  manners  and  habits  of 
that  people  are  capricious  or  constant  ? — They  are  constant,  as  far  as  I  have 
had  any  opportunity  to  observe  them  ;  I  might  almost  say  unalterable ; 
unaltered  ihey  certainly  have  remained  for  a  very  long  period  of  years ; 
for  ages. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  that  the  improbability^  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  of  an  extended  use  of  European  commodities  in 
that  country,  is  rooted  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  native  population  } 
— Undoubtedly  in  their  manners  and  habits,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
means  to  indulge  themselves  even  if  their  manners  and  habits  did  not  op- 
pose any  bar  to  the  purchase  of  such  commodities. 

Supposing,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  use  of  European  commodities 
in  that  country  is  greatly  extended,  do  you  suppose  that  this  effect  is  pos- 
sible without  a  very  extensive  intercourse  between  British  subjects  and  the 
native  population  ? — Undoubtedly  not :  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  want,  or  that  there  ever  was  any  want  during  my  residence  iu 
India,  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  European  commodities  to  answer  all  tho 
purposes  of  the  English  population  ;  and  I  believe  during  that  period  very 
little,  or  none  indeed,  was  ever  purchased  by.  the  native  inhabitants.  In 
Calcutta,  and  some  few  of  the  larger  cities,  a  few  articles  might  be  taken 
off  bv  the  natives ;  in  Calcutta,  by  the  Hindoos  chiefly,  they  were  in  fhe 
use  of  decorating  their  houses  and  their  temples  during  their  festivals  with 
mirrors  and  lustres  of  European  manufacture :  some  few  close  carriages 
also  are  used  by  the  natives  in  Calcutta.  I  cannot  specify  any  other 
articles  from  memory. 


Supposing,  therefore,  for  argument*s  sake,  that  any  extended 
European  commodities  in  that  country  is  likely,  do  you  imagine  it 


use  of 
you  imagine  it  would 

take 
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take  place  without  involving  all  those  hazards  which  you  have  described    Wm,  Cowper^ 
as  likely  to  arise  from  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  native  sub-  EJsq, 

jects  and  Europeans  ?— -Undoubtedly  not,     A  traffic  with  the  natives  to  the      ^        >r ' 

extent  which  the  question  supposes,  must  necessarily  include  the  distribu- 
tion of  European  adventurers  over  the  vvTioIe  face  of  the  country,  as  I 
know  not  how  otherwise  they  could  possibly  find  a  mart  for  their  commo- 
dities; and  even  then,  I  think,  I  am  warranted  in  'saying,  that  not 
one  in  two  thousand,  upon  the  aggregate  of  two-and-thirty  millions,  which 
may  be  possibly  the  population  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  would  be 
found  to  take  oflf  a  single  article  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the 
question. 

In  the  event  therefore  of  a  free  trade  between  the  ports  of  this  country 
and  the  ports  of  British  India,  do  you  conceive  there  is  much  prospect  of 
an  extended  use  of  British  manufactures  or  commodities  in  that  country  ?-^ 
I  certainly  dp  not  think  there  is  any  probability  of  such  an  extension. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  demand  for  European  commodities  in  that 
country,  on  the  part  of  the  native  population,  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  demand 
for  luxuries  ? — I  do ;  I  have  already  stated  what  kind  of  commodities  the 
natives  (as  far  as"  they  do  purchase  such  commodities)  are  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing,  chiefly  articles  of  European  furniture. 

Do  you  conceive  the  experiment  of  an  open  trade  between  this  country 
and  that,  would  be  tried  with  the  remotest  chance  of  success,  without 
supposing  a  considerably  increased  intercourse  between  British  subjects  and 
the  natives  of  British  India  ? — I  should  think  not. 

Do  you  suppose  therefore  that  any  advantages  could  possibly  result  from 
the  experiment  of  an  open  trade,  which  would  not  be  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  dangers  you  state  yourself  to  apprehend  from  that 
intercourse  ?— I  think  the  advantages  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  dangers. 

While  you  resided  in  India,  was  the  demand  for  European  commodities 
completely  supplied  by  the  markets  ? — During  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
I  resided  in  India,  there  was  generally  a  glut  of  European  commodities; 
very  many  adventurers  were  totally  ruined  by  the  impossibility  of  disposing 
of  the  commodities  which  they  imported  to  Calcutta. 

Did  the  demand  for  European  commodities  increase  while  you  were  in 
India  on  the  part  of  the  natives  ?— 'Not  that  I  know  of;  it  was  in  the  state 
I  have  already  represented  to  their  Lordships. 

While 


4K>  mNlJi!^  "OP  KVI&BKGB  OK  "9(0^ 


Wf9{9  CowpCfii       While  you  reskled  in  India,  dtd  the  usie  of  EtiwpcaH^t^ 

Escf»  the  defDand  for  them,  on  the  port  of  the  tmrive  population,  in  your  a-ppre- 

-^    b^tpsjon,  increase? — Not  on -the  part  of  the  native  populatiowv    Certainty 

U. increased  so  fj^r  as  the  settlement  was  increased  ;  wheoHeft  that  set^ile- 

incrtt  10  1801,  Calcutta  was  six  times  the  size  it  was  in  the  year  17-6lt, 

•when  I  arrived  there. 


•^ .? 


■ 

Are  the  comrxiittee  to  understand  that  this  increase  of  ^etnarid  from  the 
increase  of  Che  settlement,  arose  from  the  increase  of  the  European  part 
of  the  settlerhent  ? — Certainly  ;  in  proportion  as  the  European  part  of  the 
settlement  enlarged,  the  rich  natives  resorted  to  Calcutta,  and  of  course 
the  European  commodities  which  they  were  used  to  take  off  would  be 
proportionably  increased ;  but  always  limiting  this  to  a  very  few  of  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  chiefly  Hindoos,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  the  European  gentlemen  and  entertaining  them  at  their  hoasesi, 
^t  particular  occasions,  and  at  the  seasons  of  their  festivals. 

Is  there  any  probability  of  any  such  increase  of  demand  for  European 
commodities  among  the  natives  of  the  East  as,  in  your  apprehenwon,  fhe 
present  system  will  not  sufficiently  supply  P — Certainly  not,  as  far  as  my 
icnowledge  goes  ;  I  must  always  be  understood  to  confine  myself  to  the 
period  at  which  I  left  Bengal. 

.  .  .     •  .        • 

(Examined  by  the  Commillee.) 

% 

During  the  time  that  you  resided  in  India^  did  not  the  number  of 
ropean  inhabitants  greatly  iittrease  P^p^It  did  very  greatly. 

Did  any  inconvenience  in  your  knowledge  arise  from  that  increase  of 
European  inhabitatits  ? — Very  little  in  Calcutta.  I  should  imagine  the 
£utopeans  in  Calcutta,  of  course,  were  subject  to^  and  kept  la  order  bjf, 
ii)e  S^^uptetne  Court  at  that  presidency. 

Were  there  not  regulations  and  restraints  under  which  the  Eurpp^^qs 
iiotkl'the  service  of  the  Company  resided  in  the  interior  ?— There  wcbc 
such  restraints  and  regulations. 

Were  they  found  eflfectual  for  preventing  any  serious  inconvenience.? 
—They  certainly  were  ;  now  and  then  of  course  mischievous  spirits  wcne 
Ibund  there,  and  then  it  became  necessary  for  the  government  toexert,^ 
jpKWor  <ivhieh  "was  |;iven  them  by  act  of  Parliament  t6  rcmoYc  sudi  persof^^ 

■•"'■Was 
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-   Was  the.ftKistingatithority  of  the  goverDmcDt  sufficient  for  that  pur^    JFm.  (^^pi 
pose  ?-*rIt  certainly  was ;  though  of  course,  being  rather  an  invidious  &q. 

power>  it  was  (at  least  while  I  had  the  honour  to  have  a  seat  at  the     V       v—^ 
Supreme  Gowrnment)  very  rehictantly  exercised,  and  always  with  great 
caution. 

Did  any  inconvenience  arise  at  Calcutta  from  the  intercourse  the  Ame* 
ftcaos  had  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ther«  ?-^Not  that  I  ever  heard  of; 
they  always  comported  themselves,  as  I  have  understood,  speAking  gene- 
rally, with  great  decency^  and  propriety. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Tfaeo  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM  is  called  in;  and, 

having  been  sworn,  is  examined-as  follows : 

(By  Cowisel.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  military  service  of  the      L/<?//^  Ca 
East  India  Company  ? — ^I  went  to  India  in  1783.  ^^y  /  J^^l^^ 

^ — --V 

Are  you  still  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company? — I  am  still. 

Acquaint  the  Committee  whether  you  have  not  also  been  employed  in 
several  diplomatic  n^issions  and  civil  offices? — ^The  last  fourteen  years 
that  I  was  in  India,  I  was  employed  upon  thirteen  distinct  political 
tnissions,  and  during  that  time  I  was  also  secretary  to  the  Governor  Gre- 
neral  of  India  during  two  years. 

State  what  those  diplomatic  missions  or  civil  offices  were  ?-rI  was  epi- 
ployed  upon  three  missions  to  Persia  ;  I  was  emplo>  ed  in  the  Decan  with 
Lord  Wellington  upon  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Dowlat  Row  Seiiidi||t;  on 
a  mission  to  Hindostan,  to  negociate  with  the  Marhatta  Chiefs,  Scindia, 
and  Holkar ;  on  one  to  Bombay,  pn  the  occurrence  of  the  death  pf  the 
Persian  Ambassador ;  and  on  several  oth^.r  missions  of  lesser  importance. 
I  was  also  with  Lord  Lake  during  the  last  campaign  in  Hindostan. 

Have  those  several  missions  enabled  you  to  observe  the.  characters «nd 
habits  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  not  only  in  the  Company  *  a  ^ttlements, 
i)nt  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  ?-^Hfiving  €i»veUcd 
over  almost  all  India^  and  having  either  aided  in  or  conducted  ncgocia- 
tioat  with  every  principal  court  of  India,  and  resided  not  only  at  the  chief 
settlements,  but  almost  in  every  diffisrent  province  of  India,  I  no  doubt 

D  had 


lb  MfKtTrEft  6F  EVfSKNCE  ON^Tfffe 

tt&kt.  Col.      faad'tbe  t)p|X)rtttnk]r  of  making  obsi^ryations  that  <^fia9>te'  tfte  in  ^'gft±t 
Sir  J,  MukohjL  degree  to  answer  that  question/ regarding  the  manners  of  tfht^natites. 

'  ^'Artc  'Hbr'the^  nirtilve  irthhbTttifttt  of  ttindbstah  peculiarly  tert^iou*-  of 
therr  pr'mctple^  fa^actices,  and  fasliiohs  ?^ — To  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be 
iimgiocd  bf  an  Kuropei|h  who  lus  not  been  ip  India. 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  ob  erving  the  get^cral  effect  where 
itfete^  ha^  bettitan  intei^coufse  in  atiy^  degree  unrcjstrained'  between  the 
lurtives^of  this  country  and  the  nati^-es  of  Iiklia?r^irbf  that/questrori  ^n 
unrcitrairted  intercouri^e  \i  meant,  I  cannot  say  that  1  have  ever  known 
Eut^opeaXM  to  have"  an  'uttrcstrained'  intercoui^e  r  all  I  have  seen  in  India. 
have  been,  either  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  under  military  law, 
or  officers  in  the  civil  service,  who  are  und^r  a  very  strict  civil  discipline  ; 
Of  persona  either  licensed  by  the  Company  undbr  certam  perialriefif  ahid 
reitficfions  which  expose- therii  to  be  serit  odt  of  India  upon  misbeha- 
irk)tir>.  or  persons  unlicensed,  who  were  always  liable  to  l)c  sent  away  the 
JMOlrhent^  they  were  noticed;  those  were  the  only  Europeans  I  hare  ever 
seeh  in  India :  therefore  f  have  never  been  able  from  bbsetvation  to  draw 
any  conclusioq  with  respect  to  wlx^t  thp  r.esult  i/srould  be  0/  an  unrestrained. 
inte/ct)i]r9e. 

l6  it  your  optntoh  from  your  observation  of  the  natives  Of  India  and' 
the  Engltahmen  in  that  country,  that  it  \%  necessary  to  impose  a  very 
mtct  rettmint  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans  in  their*  intercourse 
with  tlie  nativesi  for  the  prorecrion  of  the  natives  of  that  country  ^i-Most 
undoubtedly,  the  restrictions  itipw  imposed  upon  every  branch  of  Euro- 
peans in  that  country^  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  from  being  too  severe  or. 
tbo  uricti 

How  long  were  you  resident  at  Mysore  ?—  I*  held  the  appointment  of: 
raitdcnt  of  Mjrsoro  for  nearly  nine  years;  but  from  the  various  extra  mts- 
iponi  on  which  I  was  lent^  my  actual  residence  thefc  was  not  altogether 
abofo  fliieeii  or  sixteen  months. 


who  wora  in  my  own  family,  were  under  my  direct  controul :  but  though 
thi  O0lc«ri  were  not  under  me  «i  resident,  yet  disputes  thay*  had  %vith  the 
nitifti  w«r«  Kftierolly  re ftrred  to  the  reiidenti  who  exercised  a  ^ronvfderaMe 
^%f%%  U*  imtrferenco  in  all  |u>infn  connected  with  the  respectability  of 

the 


subject  to  r^at  stare.  Sir  j.  M(jkoi4$, 

Pid  ypjuL  find^t  tba|  time  that  t^rc  wero  frequen^  quarrejf  Batjreen  the 
few  Europeaits  at  Mysore  at|d  the  natives  of  tbe  country  P-r-J'herewere^ 
very  frequent ;  these  were  chiefly  with  yoQOg  pflicers  who  were  detached| 
or  travelling  through  the  country. 

•  •••"'  "  .•"{-■', 

As  those  quarrels  were  generally  referred  to  yp\i,  did  yot)  usually,  fincli 
they  arose  from  the  misconduct  of  the  Europeans  ?--*Alm6st  invariably* 
I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any  exception ;  they  arose  from  vidie(icf 
and  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  EuropeanSi  and  often. from  ignorance 
of  the  languages  or  customs- of  the  natives. 

» 

^  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Englishmen  in  that  country  wbpiiire  not  ifitho 
East  India  Company*^  service,  and  therefore  unacouainred  with  the  tnan^ 
ners  and  habits  of  the  natives,  are  likely  to  offend  them  from  ignoranc.e.  ol 
their pejudices  and  habits  } — ^Thereare  m^ny  Englishmen,  in  th0  (^oiiptry^ 
who  iiave  resided  long  in  it,  who  are  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company^ 
and  among  that  class  there  areimany  acquainted  with  the  language  and  man* 
ners  of  the  natives ;  generally  speaking,  persons  who  are  new  to  India,  and 
unacquainted  with  their  habits  and  manners,  do  not  treat  the  natives  well  i 
a  circumstance  which  usually  arises  in  persons  who  arrive  in  that  country, 
and  eiitec  the  military  and  civi]  service,  from  their  youth  and  violence,  but 
which  generally  termitiates  early  with  them^  as  they  acquire  a  knowledge 
o^  the  language  and  manrKrs  of  the  natives ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fict^ 
that  I  can  haidly  call  to  my  recollc(;tio!%  daring  a  residence  of  iiearly 
thirty  years  ih  India,  one  instance  where  a  person,  who  was  acquafoted 
with  the  manners  and  language  of  the  natives,  abused  them  or  troated^ 
them  harshly.  Persons  who  arrive  in  India  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life  are  not  so  quick  in  learning  the  language;  and  if  they  have  smf 
transactions,  on  their  immediately  coming  to.  India,  they  put  tbem^ 
selves  (I  speak  generally)  in  the  hands  of  a  native,  who  understands  ^ 
little  English  ;  and  this  class  of  men,  who  are  I  think  without  exception; 
among  the  most  fraudulent  and  worst  part  of  the  community,  gain 
a  livelihood  by  cheating  both  the  European  and  the  native  with  .whom 
-he  deals :  the  European,  sufficiently  disposed  to  rage  from  a  sens^  of  hi9 
own  incompetency,  has  his  p^s>ion  directed  by  the  fraudul  nt  iotermediatCt 
agent  against  the  unoffending  native,  so  that  what  wich  a  total  ignoroiure 
c£  tljeir  manners,  and  a  natural  inclination  to  conaKler.ev^ry  ;.-hiog  not 
consoaaat  yvith  bis  own  babita  v«ry  absurd,  on  tl%  p^t.of  Tt^jEuropcaii^ 

•       .   ^     D  2  \\  and 


96  itit^ts  x^  iv#EKcte  tim  *ntB 


•   '  \ 


tMit.Cch,     iLSkii^i^irm  tx(  flic  r^txyt,  df«{mt!fei  afre  Km*c  fi^q<i«t  Svjfe  ]^tt^ 
4Si* V.  Mak0lm.  that  kind  than  with  others. 


I .  •  • » 


If  ft  yoijyr  t)pi0lon  that  mach  Yess  (!W]|er  is  likel^  to  arisie '  t^^  1^^^ 
iMid^happiot^s  of  tire  itibabitants  of  British  India  frbm  iht^Vbodr^  With 
^EoglisfatAen,  who,  ifrom  their  long  residence  in  that  country,  kire  ae^ualbted 
with  their  manners  and  prejudices,  than  with  persotis  tb]bIng'fTOni''Aii5 
countrjr  iinacquainted  with  any  of  their  manners .  and  jptejudices,  and 
therefore  from  ignofiance  likely  to  offend  them  ? — Ko  doubt 

Can  joxXrfBLVt  the  Committee  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  JSritifh  ter- 
ritories under  the  dominions  of  ti}e  East  India  Company^  can  you,  /pi; 
instance,  state  within  a  few  hundred  miles,  the  distance  between  Bombay 
and  Cuttack,  which  is  across  the  Peninsula  ?•— Not  without  a  refej^nce  to 
the  map,  though  I  have  travelled  it  seven  or  eight  times. 

J*xom  Calcutta  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Company *s  ten^ltqrie^ 
near  Delhi  is  upwards  of  1000  miles,  is  it  not  ?^ — Yes  it  is. 

* 

From  Cutrack  to  Chittagong  is  from  5  to  6oo  miles  ?«^Yes,  I  should 
suppose  £o. 

in  all  that  extent  of  country,  do  you  know  that  there  ist>nly  oQe:coint 
of  crimiAal  jurisdiction,  videlicet,  at  Calcutta,  in  which,  any  Eo^sfaman 
can 'be  tried  ?-*-*There  is  only  one  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
whole  Bengal  establishment,  naoacly,  at  Calcutta.  .  . 

In  Cktsethen  an>^  act  of  violence  should  be  committed  by  any  free 
trader  or  bis  agent,  «t  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  CaK 
cntta,  do  you  concern  it  possible  that  the  natives  can  have  adequate 
jtfstke  aninst  stich  trader  or  his  agent  ?-^It  would  be  attended  with  very 
great  delay  and  incoiHrenience,  no  doubt. 

Is  tliere  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  extreme  point  of  the  northern  Circars  is  under  the  presidency  of 
Madms,  anv  crimin«tl  oodrt  to  which  an  Englishman  is  aovenable,  e^tcept 
the  court  or  Madras  ?*-None  but  the  court  of  Madras.  ^^ 


.   ,4     .< 


Would  not  then  the  tame  objection  apply  in  case  any  act  t)f  vit^nce 
IMrcofmuitced  bywny  trader  or  hts  agent  upon  iny  Mtive  of  India,  Upon 

.    any 
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any  part  of  the  coast,  at  a  distance  from  Madras  >«-Certatnlyf  t^^^^     /- 
woold  be  delay  and  inconvenience.  ^'        Sir : 

Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  the  policy  of  ths  Company  to  con- 
fine Englishmen  as  much  as  possible  to  the  presidencies  ?^— No  doabt  it 
has  been  always  the  policy  to  confine  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
presidencies  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  I  believe  ten  miles  is  the  ex« 
tent ;  the  exceptions  to  this  policy  have  been  more  frequent  on  the  Ben- 
gal establishment  than  on  any  other,  owing  to  the  indigo  plantations 
that  are  established  in  that  quarter. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, the  present  regulations  are  effectual  for  that  purpose  ? — I  believe 
they  are ;  1  have  not  been  a  magistrate  in  India,  and  cannot  answer  po- 
sitively. 

In  case  of  a  free  trade  being  opened  between  this  country  and  British 
India,  do  not  you  think  that  it  uoul  ;  be  much  more  difficult  to  execute 
such  regulations  with  effect,  videiirer,  the  regulations  by  wliich  the 
traders  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  presidencies  and  their  environs  ?--Thc 
augmentation  of  numbers  no  doubt  would  mcreosc  the  difficulty  to  a 
certain  extent. 

From  your  observation,  do  the  natives  appear  to  have  any  taste  for 
European  manufactures  or  commodities  ?— -Many  of  the  weilihy  natives 
at  the  presidencies  purchase  articles  of  I'^uropean  manufacture,  and 
broad-cloth  I  believe  is  sold  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  there  not  being 
a  more  general  sale  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  means  of  the  f,rear 
mass  of  the  community  to  make  any  such  purcli:)ses,  and  to  the  nature 
of  their  habits,  the  mode  of  their  life,  and  their  dress. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  the  mass  of  the  popul.ition  have  no  means 
of  purchasing  Curopean  commodities  ? — The  mass  of  the  population 
have  no  means  of  purchasing  European  commodities. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  purchase  of  them  among  the  higher  ranks  is 
confined  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  uf  intercourse  with  the  English  at 
the  presidencies  r — Generally  speaking,  there  aie  no  numbers  of  wealthy 
natives  that  I  believe  are  in  the  general  habit  of  purchasing  European  ar- 
ticles, except  those  at  the  presidencies;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule :  perhaps  the  present  Nabob  of  Lucknow,  Sadit  Alt  Khian,  from  the 
taste  he  has  for  turopcan  articles,  has  purchased  more  than  the  inhabi- 
tants 


/    ^ 
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fJe^t^ CoU      ttottof  five  proviiices  ha«e  done ;  for  European  articles  are ^no<  f opsir;. 
Sir  J.  A^alcotnu  dfetla%s  matter  of  necessity^  and  they  .are  either  bought  as  CMrip^tAen  PF 


1*.  ■ 


aa  luxuries. 


.  ^  From  your  knowledge  of  India,  can  you  form  any  opiniotii,  if  ^  frep 

trade  were  opened,  whether  the  demand  for  European  maRufactgrrs  ja 
British  India  would  be  likely  to  be  increased? — Having  alwaysi:i^(^n,  .not 
only  in  the  principal  British  settlements,  but  in  every  town  where  ther^ 
were  British  residents,  and  in  every  station  where  tnere  was  a  military 
cantonment,  an  abundance  of  European  articles  of  every  des^rription  t^t 
were  exposed  for  sale  at  various  prices,  from  articles  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  tne  highest  p/eservation,  down  to  those  of  inferior  quality  and  da* 
maged,  and  which  market  of  articles  was  accessible  to  all  natives  as  well 
as  Europeans,  I  should  certainly  not  conclude  that  there  would  be  any 
inimediate  increase  of  sale  from  any  measure  of  the  kind,  because  the 
consumption  must  depend  upon  the  purchasers^  not  the  sellers. 

Do  you  think  that  in  all  the  ports  of  India  in  which  you  have  been, 
the  market  for  European  commodities  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  de<* 
mand  for  them  in  that  country  ? — It  Appeared  to  me,  from  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated,  to  be  eqi^al  to  the  demand;  there  was  always  an 
abundance  in  those  towns^  and  a  free  access. 

Having  applied  yourself  to  the'  consi'kration  of  the  present  state  of 
India,  in  your  opinion  is  there  more  or  less  danger  at  present  in  offending 
the  natives  of  British  India  since  the  conquests  within  the  last  twenty 

«  years  than  there  was  before ;  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  British  power 

la  India? — I  certainly  do  think  that  the  task  of  conquering  India  has 
been  a  very  light  one,  in  comparison  with  that  of  preserving  tlut  vast 
empire.  A^  foreign  danger  has  been  removed,  our  danger  from  reiott 
and  insurrections,  and  other  domestic  concerns,  has  no  doubt  been  pre* 
portio^ably  increased ;  and  that  revolt  and  insurrection,  1  do  conceive^ . 
IS  more  likely  to  be  caiised  by  our  giving  any  offence  to  the*  usages  and 

*  religiof^  of  the  natives^  than  by  any  othei  cause  whatever.  .  , 

m  (Ejtamncdbt/ ttie  Commitlee.) 

Isthe  Committee  to  understand  by  your  last  answer,  that  our  empire 
in.  India  has  become  insecure  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  ^treqgth^  \ 
in  the  native  powers  ? — No;  1  meant  by  my  an^^wer  to  convey,  that  our! 
danger  from  insurrection  and  revolt  had  gradually  augmented  with  thOt 
increase  <tf  our  territories.    1  thiniL  that  every  stvc  ha^  two  dangers,  ime 

irom 
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fit^m  fortign  and  one  from  domestic  causes.    We  have  in  Indla^  by^the      Lu 
success  of  our  arms,  almost  obtained  an  exemption  from  the  former,  Slv  / 
fhough  by  the  augmentation  of  our  territories  the  latter  must  of  course     ^-~ 
be  in  some  degree  increased,  and  require  more  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
our  government ;  but  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  state,  that  it  is  increased  in 
any  such  degree  as  to  make  it  at  all  an  equal  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
ttare»  as  what  existed  before  those  successes  in  the  hostility  of  tlie  naike. 
governments  by  ^honv>^c  were  sitrroundccl. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  number  of  Europeans  has  very 
muck  increased  in  India  during  the  period  of  your  residence  there  ? — I 
ri)inkihey  arc  very  much  increased,  particularly  in  Bengal;  there  are  a 
number  of  unlicensed  Europeans,  and  amongst  those  a  great  number  of 
aTtizans  and  mechanics^  that  are,  I  believe,  unlicensed  by  the  Company  ; 
they  are  a  kind  of  tolerated  class;  the  class  to  whom  I  allude,  are  Hable 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  noticed. 

Has  this  increase  of  European  inhabitants  principally  taken  place  at 
the  presidencies  ? — Certainly. 

Has  any  difficulty  arisen  in  preserving  tranquillity  at  the  presidencies, 
on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  European  inhabitants? — I  have 
never  known,  since  I  have  been  in  India,  that  the  tranquillity  of  tlie 
presidencies  was  threatened  by  any  danger. 

You  mentioned  that  quarrels  had  taken  place  with,  the  natives  in  the 
Mysore  country  ;  you  meant  by  that,  officers  in  the  Company's  service  ? 
— Ycs;  eitlicr  officers  in  the  Company's  or  the  King's  service,  trai'elling 
through  the  country. 

If  articles  of  woollen  manufacture  should  be  fkbricatedwith  a  %'iew  par- 
ticularly to  the  consumption  of  the  natives,  and  sent  to  tha  northern  parts 
of  India,  would  they,  in  your  opinion,  iind  a  market  there  ? — It  would' 
depend,  in  my  opinion,  enthely  upon  their  price;  they  have  their  own 
manufactures  tl)at  answer  the  same  purpose  as  our  lighter  woollens,  these 
ate  the  cumlies  for  the  poorer,  and  the  shawls  for  the  superior  classes ;  the 
sale  of  European  woollens  must  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  ability  on  the 
\yzxx  of  the  natives  to  purchase  them,  as  indeed  the  demand  of  any  manu* 
facture  must  dcpeiid  upon  its  price.  With  regard  to  articles  fabricated 
fur  the  purpose,  neither  being  acquainted  with  the  price  or  the  quality  of 
the  article,  nor  minutely  knowing  how  the  natives  would  use  it^  I  cannot 
give  a  mor^  distinct  answer. 


/    ^ 
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Uept. CoL      ttntiof  five  provuices  have  done ;  for  European  articles  afe^no<  fopai^. 
Sir  A  Afal(o!nu  dfetmiis  matter  of  necessity^  and  they  .are  eitber  f>ougtxt.as  curio^itiM  QF 
^ ^    as  luxuries. 
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I  ^  From  your  knowledge  of  India,  can  you  form  any  optnioni,  if  ji  frep 

trade  were  opened,  whether  the  demand  for  European  maRufHcn^rrs  ja 
British  India  would  be  likely  to  he  increased? — Having  alway9;^<^n,  .nut 
only  in  the  principal  British  settlements,  but  in  every  town  where  ,ther^ 
were  British  residents,  and  in  every  station  where  tnere  was  a  military 
cantonment,  aa  abundance  of  European  articles  of  every  description  \\fs^t 
were  exposed  for  sale  at  various  prices^  from  articles  of  the  best  quality. 
aTid  in  tne  highest  p/eservation,  down  to  those  of  inferior  quality  and  da* 
maged,  and  which  market  of  articles  was  accessible  to  all  natives  as  well 
as  Europeans^  I  should  certainly  not  conclude  that  there  would,  be  any 
inimediate  increase  of  sale  from  any  measure  of  the  kind,  because  the 
consumption  must  depend  upon  the  purchasers^  not  the  sellers. 

Uo  you  think  that  in  all  the  ports  of  India  in  which  you  have  been, 
the  market  for  European  commodities  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  de* 
mand  for  them  in  that  country  ? — It  Appeared  to  me,  from  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated,  to  be  eqqal  to  the  demand;  there  was  always  an 
abundance  in  those  towns^  and  a  free  access. 

Having  applied  yourself  to  the  const 'deration  of  the.  present  state  of 
India,  in  your  opinion  is  there  more  or  less  danger  at  present  in  offending 
the  natives  of  British  India  since  the  conquests  within  the  last  twenty 
«  years  than  there  was  before ;  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  British  power 

in  India? — I  certainly  do  think  that  the  task  of  conquering  India  has 
been  a  very  light  one,  in  comparison  with  that  of  preserving  that  vast 
empire.  As  foreign  danger  has  been  removed,  our  danger  from  reiolt 
and  insurrections,  and  other  domestic  concerns,  has  no  doubt  been  pre* 
portio^ably  increased ;  and  that  revolt  and  insurrection,  1  do  conceive^. 
IS  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  our  giving  any  offence  to  the*  usages  and 
*  religibifi  of  the  natives^  than  by  any  othei  cause  whatever.  , 

m  (Examined  by  tlie  Commitlee.) 

fsthe  Committee  to  understand  by  your  last  answer,  that  our  empire 
in.  India  has  become  insecure  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  ^trcngti>  \ 
in  the  native  powers  ? — No;  1  meant  by  my  an-^wer  to  convey,  that  ijut , 
danger  from  tilsurrection'and  revolt  had  gradually  augmented  with  tho^ 
incitast  <tf  our  territories.    1  thinlc  that  every  st^c  ha;i  two  dangers,  cu)e 

from 
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Db  f on  conceive  ihtt  tnj  iMtmptt  to  inlroducc  tlie  ChristUa  i^igion  £ 
misofig  die  natires  would  be  attended  virli  dangerous  political  conse*  Si'r 
quciiceft?'*-»With  the  most  perfect  conviction  upon  aiy  mind,  ttiar,  ^^ 
•peaking  humanly,  the  Christian  religion  has  been  the  greatest  blessing 
that  could  be  bestowed  on  mankind,  and  that  it  has  tended  more  tliaa  all 
other  causes  to  civiliBe  and  render  happy  those  countrics»  by  (he  inkal>i- 
Cants  of  whom  it  has  bceo  embraced,  nothing  but  the  strongest  imprcs- 
aion  pf  tlie  danger  that  would  attend,  not  merely  the  attempt,  but  an  iki- 
pression  among  the  inhabitants  of  India  that  such  an  aitteinpt  would  hi 
made,  could  lead  me  to  give  a  decided  opinion  tUit  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences;  and  1  think  the  risk  of  those 
dangers  would  be  encountered  without  the  alightesr  prospect  ui  accom- 
piishing  the  object;  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  refer  to  the  pftsitit  po« 
litical  situation  of  the  British  government  in  India.  The  missionaries 
sent  to  India  by  nations  who  have  not  established  any  political  power  :n 
that  quarter,  have  I  conceive  a  much  better  chance  of  efTcctmg  tiicir 
object  than  those  under  other  circumstances ;  but  even  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  French  (all  of  whom  endeavoured  tu 
establish  the  Christian  religion),  were  in  a  situation  in  India  completely 
different  from  that  in  which  the  British  now  are.  In  the  present  extend- 
ed state  of  our  empire,  our  security  for  preserving  a  power  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  nature  as  that  we  luive  established,  rests  upon  the  general  division 
of  the  great  communities  under  our  government,  and  their  sub  division 
into  various  casts  and  tribes;  while  they  continue  divided  in  this  man- 
ner, no  insurrection  is  likely  to  shake  the  stability  of  our  power.  There 
are  but  few  general  motives  that  could  unite  communities  of  men  so  di^ 
vided,  and  many  of  whom  are  of  a  weak  and  timid  character ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  there  is  one  feeling  common  almost  to  them  all ; 
chat  is,  an  attachment  to  their  religion  and  prejudices,  and  this  is  so 
Strang  that  1  have  myself  seen  it  change,  in  an  instant,  the  lowest,  the 
most  timid  and  mo>t  servile  Indian  into  a  ferocious  barbarian.  In  a  go- 
vernment so  large  as  that  of  British  India,  there  must  be  many  who  de- 
sire Its  subvenion,  and  who  would  be  ready  to  employ  any  means  they 
eould  to  effect  thatobject;  such  would,  I  conceive,  find  those  means  in 
any  attempt  that  was  made  to  convert  the  natives  of  India,  upon  a  Kale 
that  warranted  them  in  a  belief  it  had  the  encouragement  of  the  British 
government.  It  would  not  signify  to  such  persons  what  was  the  conduct 
oft  the  missiooaries  employed,  or  the  tenets  of  that  religion  which  they 
taught;  their  object  would  be  misrepresentation;  and  tlu:y  would,  I  be* 
licve»  not  find  it  impossible  to  kindle  a  flame,  which  might  in  its  progress 
not  only  destr<^  the  Biitish  government,  but  all  who  prol'c^i  the  Aiith  it 
was  designed  to  propagate. 

E  Is 
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ia^^>*CW.     ;  -:  In  t<r.your  optniaa  that  the .  EasCriiKiiii. Company  h^  usually ^se^t  to  rodit 
Sff^J^iMiilcoi^  ae(, much  of  Europeaa  manufacturer  as  the  coutvtrycouldcoosumeyiOf 

|)«d<a  demand  for  ?-«»If  1  can  judg&ftam  the  knowledgo  th^t  iheii?  m^^* 
houaes  are  generally  overstcxkcd^.^nd  the  great  f^nxiety  whicji  I  have 
known  the  government  shew  to  promote  the  sale  of \  wooUieiiils^ .  i  :$hould 
eettainly  say  they  had.  When  I  went  upon  the  first  missioo  to  Persia  4a 
1800^  .1  was  instructed  by  every  tneans  withia  n^y  power^  to  discover  Ja 
what  manner  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  sale  of  European  artic:les>  afui 
particularly  woollens,  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  anxiety  at  that  period  to 
promote  it  wa^  so  great,  that  it  iedi  to  very  large  sales  .by.  their  ajgeof  at 
Bushir^i  at  a  price  and  upon  a  credit  which  brought:  a  very  severe  and 
lieAvy  losa^  upof^  the  goveromeat.  When  1  speak  of  wpcdleas^  Ii  meM 
broad  cloths  and  long  ells  of  a  variety  of  descriptions^ 

•       _ 

.  =  .From  whence  were  those  woollens  shipped  ?-^JBrom  Bombay.  . 

.  .Dp  you  apprehend  that  in  the  event  of  a  free,  trade  there  will  be  any 
txtensioa.  of  ckmaod  for  fisitish  manulactures? — Having  stated  that  at 
jpre^ntt  there  h  (as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  aurobjier:^ 
nation )^an  abundance  of  European  articles  in  every  settlement^  town^  and 
cantoftment.io.  india^  I  do  not  conceive  tliece  <ould  be  any  imp^jediate 
increase  bf  the  sale  of  those  articles  from  any  alteration  in  the  system. 


■  H  ■ .-,  • 


/Do  you  apprehend  that  the, natives  them^elves^  In  consequeaceof  the. 
^tofattou  in  the  aystem,  Will  have  aainc  teased  demand  for  British  m^nuf 
fattoFeSrf — As  far  as  my  knowledge  (wliich  isnot  miikute  upon,  points^icf 
consmerctai  detail)  enabled. me.  tpjudge*  the  re  appeared  to.be^alwaysi  afi 
abttnddne  import  of  Eurfjpeao  ajiticl^-inta  lndi%.  through  the  vaiipus 
soufces  which  have  been  opened,  to  meet  any  demand,  that  tlieret  <xi&ta 
lor  those  'articles^  and  I  should  conceive,  that  individual  interest  would» 
upon  the  present  system  as  weli  assay  otber^  be sutKciemly active ito 
i«0ei^!iany  :furjth«if  ckmaod  that  might  arite^  thattbe  demaiHi  jn  Indi4 
Qpdi^.  inqrca^^^  {  llnipk  is'^far  from  impossible,  as  great  fhajiges may*  eveurM 
tuayiy ^k^.plac^  in  ihp  habits  of  the  communities. i^rthatQou^tfy^  bmy 
s^^i^bmge^  /^nnot,.  1  conceive,  from  the  nature  of  <thepeopIei*be  ^dw 
cWO'ffiaiidmujst  be  the  efi^ct  of  great  time,    'it  is  also. proper  tQ^remark^j 
ii^;ii#^vit.ef  to  ihifS  question,  that  tb^y  facility   of  juj6ctt'ow6e  wth  .iiMi^^^ 
from  leading  to  the  establishment  in  that  country  of  a  great  number  of 
European  aitisiins  and  mechanics,  w.ill^  I  conceive,  lead  to  a  diminution^ 
ofthcjeKp^re^iof  a  great-number  jjrf  r^PopeanrAfHcjei.  i.TJidlmtfiufldb- 
ture  of  .4icAtbef,  kieS^esfabli&Ciejd  in  Mad^fNSy.hl^ already. dt>to'))y>fi»tfw: 
utdbed  i^ropcan  accoutrements^  bt;^  all.  species  t»f.^4^k^iclQilni|tKl^ 

gloves.. 
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at  Calcutta,  alf  kinds  of  furniture,,  ttil  kinds  of  si  Ire  r  work,  and  in  shor^  ^J^M 
e'rfery  thing  they  can.  The  cheapness  of  the  labour  of  natives,  whoni 
tHty  tcich  to  work  undipi*  the  siiperintcndance  of  Europeang,4n  fhose^m^ 
ftbtHMtiy  cfiaiblifs- therti  to  sell  these  articles  cheaper,  but  is  likely  to  Ikl 
bhe  hieifcs  6f  rntrodoclng  all  such  articles  to  more  general  use  in  tb» 
c^trfitr^,  as  they  will  become  more  within  the  compass  of  the  nicansof 
fhc^nafl^pcs'fo  ptJirchase. :  •  'J^ 

pdyod 'believe  that  there  is  a  very  general  desire  in  the  natives  of  Indifit 
knSbttfh^iirlbus' articles  <^  Europeak  manufacture '?i--<3ermiftly  not  giiie-5 
ftjj  niihetiQirfjffiunities  of  India  are  very  distinct ;  tiie  Irfhabitant*  of  tfeei 
principal  settlements  of  the  British  in  Infdia  have  addpited  many  4dea» 
quite  different  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  ;  among  the  formefr 
those  that  tam  puf cfeisc  them  vei*y  frequeflfly  us^  European  airttclefs;^  &ut 
this  still  applies  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  those  cities ;. 
it)  the  provinces  th^  use  of  European  articles  is,  I  imagine^  tpry  mtej^d 
<^rffihed  to  JBotiie  of  the  principal  and  imost  Wealthy  perssMs^}  nor  do^ttkf^ 
Heve^  from  tt)eit  sinriple  attire  and  habits^  iatid  theit^  atfaehmeM^tatiltf 
mddes'dftheif' lathers,  that  the  geueml  %a&di  bf  the  (^001^  have ^iiy^ 
gl^rdMiit  fbr  them,  even  if  they  hi^  the  meaM  df  pura)astDgYhc»mini:> 

Are  not  woollens  indispensable  »s  a  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  labour- 
ing class  of  the  -commanity,  parttCulariy  in  the  mitiy  seasons ^-^^'/FhoCla- 
bbori^  ^ik^  ttf  the  CDrnmnnity  altn^^r  ^1  o^er  India^'Weair  bMdiy^snf 
ittothes  at  dl  V  and  <h]rilig  the  mny  seasMs  they  hare  «  ccaiise  fabrki-w 
th«irt)wt)^  which  they  "wear ;  the  price  c^  ^  wdo11eli^garai«ini^  #ratd^  ge^^ 
nerilly  speaking,  of  that  class,  take  the  amount  df  jiis  pay  fof  jeireral^ 
itvdtitks^^to  pvirchasc 


^  (. 


'tDct  yoto  belie\re  that  this  class  of  {>irsoriBi  ifthey  had  the  mMni^^ptt^^ 
db^hg  wbvrilei^a'of  European  maniiifacttire,  Wotild  .i^ot  pMi^A'ithem  to^fbi^ 
cdAAtf^^ftti^te  lirhid)  you  hfave  described  ^Ml  really  cftntfot  atiwet^  What 
ttey  v^tjiiild^do'titid^  eifcomstabc^s  of  ^uch  «  ^atttre  ;i  the  wodlkta  vfi^i 
better  ttianijtfaci^re  than  that  which  they  use^  though  in  many  i^e^pisRrii  it» 
might  )if6t  be  fotiad  so  useful  as  the  light  fabric  of  their  dwni,  whicb 
kieeps  Out  rain  tttttarkable  weU^-  and  is  chiefly  used  by  them  itf  the  tliny 

adasofi.'^  '-^  • -j-J*^     -    c      vM.j;  •..    L.-    ]      :    •::      a.       .   ,.-.    :.••  '»]  :-^^.:''h:u  ;r  .mi 

I^itMfelleni  under  ydut<>bservigltion  that  aiiy  pietsdns  wh6  teve  fhe^ 
meatir4)f<purclias^fig  Woollen  oiamifactlir^s,  cditten^d  them^elvtt  tvith  ilie ' 
^siT'df  lrhteJMrtioki¥tiJch  you  h&ite  described  ^^Tkoutands>,^/a]ttii6st>tthe; 

•  •*  fi2  only 


^  W       ^  MINUTK  OF  EYIDBNCE  ON  THfr 

ir^itfilk'iftntr^hcTbf  and  floor  clotba  for  their  hoDses. 


D^  ycM  iDeUtre,  if  the  conditioa  of  the  nativerof  India  wm  much  ini<»' 
infoved^-  there  wolild  not  be  a  considerably  increased  demand  for  gpods  o£ 
fioropean  Inanufacture  ? — If  by  the  improT^ment  of  the  conditioo  of  thf 
Iratives  of  India,  is  meant  their  having  oiore  wealth,  I  certainly  do  coa- 
ceive  they  woioid  purchase  more  of  our  articles^  parcicplacly  of  wooUeaf| 
than  they  do  at  present. 

Do  yidu  tb^  llUU:  the  conditioa  of  the:  natives  of  India  under  the  Brrj 
tisli  Government  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvementr  ?r-T-Under  tfaMfr 
British  government,  the  conditions  of  some  classes  of  the  comnranitjir 
are  certainly  in  a  progpressive  siaie  of  iofiprovement }  the  mas^  of  the  po^ 
pulatitHi,  or  in  other  words  the  labouring  class>  does  not  appear  ta  bo 
vad^orhj^  dhicb  change^ 

What  classes  of  the  community  are  in  a  pfogressive  state  of  improve^ 
mtnt  undier  the  Brilish  government  ^— Merchants,  and  the  present  land- 
kride^s  lA  IfkKa  ^f  all  classes^  must  have  their  condition  gradually  \mr, 
prtivtd^,  * wben  liTifig  under  a  g|»vernnaeflt  which,  by  ^tbr  justice  and 
wijsidom'  of  its  administration,  and  its  power  ta  protect  them;  secures, 
tbc^'ftt  «  atile  of  ^ea^  alKl  Itan^itti^* 

By  the  kn4hekk¥s  do  yeu  mean  only  the  great  landholders,  or  (^ 
dccnpi^rs  de^wn  to  the  ryots  f-*Generally  speakings  I  have  no-  doubt  tfaati 
tiir  ctitfditfon  dF  bolt^'ihe  kiKEUiokkffs<  and  thosa  under  them  is  it9h 
piwevw 


Ycuj  hav^  stated  that  artisans  from  Europe  have  established  many  maw 
nirfii^n^^iti  IiMMi,  hUve  yea  observed  whether  they  emnloy  many  .offbc^ 
hM^  Qb4br  tlMn  in  lei»ning  tJ^so  manuftctures  2«-^Xi^  m4s^4.  ^fff^^^ 
Sd^^^'wfco'hwe  eshibiisbed  manuiictures  in  India  emf^y  JbaEf  .caiK«ti; 
that  isi  the  sons  of  Eutopeans  and  natives^  and  natives  q£  taeiiCpuotci^ 

in  thm  tftdpi 

o-'OiT?  ):       ....    .    •     •  • 


Doytm  coMidfeT  Mdie^io-^tvalas'n  veiy  nianuiacutfi^  COuntfyiH:*^ 
I  consider  that  the  natives  of  India  are  very  industrious^  ana  y^yiiptT  ^i 
learn  any  tnide  or  any  art  that  they  are  taught. 

tfd(ymx  net  thiniL  tftntt  that  dispesiliM  to  maoufactttre».  and  the  qua»- 
iitf  of  BOtauktiUsirt  tb€f  bawt,  wiU  be  Mpf  eqiaak  t0.My  io^^cment 

*  that 


BA9T-4NmA  GOttf  AMY'S  AFFAIBS.  t^ 


*  '     •  ■         ■  ^  «^ 


tbat;^  vaay  take  place  in  the  country,   or  any"  increak  6f  demmd  l^       tkut  Cal. 
CtxWxiAfj  m  all  arndf»  ivi^bicb  can  4*  mftnuActimd  or :  niill^  in  .|j^« o^V  J.yS^k^flM. 

climate.  ni  d^ 

• 

Tou  fiavc  resided  at  Bombay  ?~<»I  havis  bran  there,   I  believe^  tw 
times  within  the  last  twelve  yeaci>  aad  baye  residied  there  twelve  .moQ$lvb!(- 
at  one  period .  : .  .  t  v  ?   •  f 

■      » 

Do  ymi  know  whether  British  c9ttOns  have  any  ^ale  at  Bombay  ?«-^r  ^  ^ 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  fact. 

Halte  you  been  so  far  north,  as-  Hordwar  )-**t  have  been  flMeh  fjotfthef 

iiortli  than,  fiurdwar.  v   -.  -. 


Are  yott  awa^  there  is^a  great  fiair  held  there ? — 'Xt^^ 

•  •  ■  .    *' 

What  are  the  principal  articles  sold  there  ? — I  i»^ver :  waa^  t^,  the  ^^ff ,  .\ 
but  t  considcF  horses  and  clothe  aiui  every  thing  else  that  the  naflvel  m^ 
terchange  with  each  othtr^  are  lofal  there*  <    ^      ^rf  A^ 

Bo  you  consider  that  the  fair  at  tlurdwar  is  established  .merely  IcfThfi)^' 
market  for  persons  south  of  the  mountains  ? — No ;  persona  from  j^adojiKg^^^ 
and  all  the  mountainous  dfstricta<to  tJac  north  i^»paifjfo«batJS»ii^f,  Iv4^fj9;,J 
remeo^ri^  some  years  age,  that  sevt^al  Chinese  came  ^H«,tt^4^b<^^ 
to  an  army  that  was  wiibui.  a  very  few  marches  of  our  pfo^inces  in  mm' 
quarter/    '^  '•    ■  .        ,-:    •'*..>':-.':  ..-r.^  >.^t  ^^i^ 

Are  ^jroa  aware  whether  any  jatf  the  pe^lej&o^^/rjh^^iii  ^  li^WjIf^e^^^^ 
sort  thither  ? — t  have  no  doubt  they  do  i  it  is  a  place  of  j^nerai  rel^  ^^^^ 
the  whole  country^  .• 

Articles  sent  to  the  fair  at  Hurdwar,  you  conceive^  woijJ4  ilqid^J^e^.^ 
ymf  imto  Thibet  and  Napanl,:  if  i*v  dernaod  i^^  ^'^'^^^^^^^ 
an intercoooe^  i)otli as inat Isksml otHm^if^a^^^  yiMtJ^^iui^ 
thesfetmintrttes  Continually..  --i  ;.>;.,,;   k' :xo/-' '^  Jiisih 

What  do  you  conceive  the  nature  of  the  climate  to  the  nortli  oif  those 
monnmitit  to  i>a>^io>Mipaui^  aad  Tlitbet^  w4  Clnlia^  ^.l^  ^^il^f 
ihiitP^ItaseKtremely  ooldinthe«;vi!rtetf^  -  *  .r^u   'u^-^n^^i 

Do  ^u  not  Conceive  that  M  British  woollens  of  ar^htap  qnafi'ty  foiinGU 


p-  J- 


I .  ' 


•■■"'-■'•-  •    iO  v*- 


.'    -i 
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f;?>;rf,  Cd/.      4hcii-  way  to  the  fair  at  Hurdwar,  ifiat  fft^r^  ccjTlaio^Mwf^^J^^^^W'^^^ 
^^'^\/KM^^[n.  iiMy^^tlbei^^  of  tRose  cold  ciimat<5s,'vjfr0 

might  be  led  to  that  fair  ? — I  have  no  doubt  many  such  persons  would 
purchase  British  woollens,  or  any  other  warni  clpjhj^  which  they  have 
not  of  the  fabric  of -fhcifowrt  cdoiitry,  if  they  had  the  fhea:ns  to  make 

the  purchase  ;  I  have  not  information  wliethw  they  jioyc  Qphav^..tlGj:^thA 

means;^  •  < .  •  ..  '  .    '-;     ;       ... 

Is  It  youropinfoatfiatthe  JftaSt-fAdia  Company  has  better  means  of 
introducing  our  manufactures  throughout  that  country  than,  individual 
merchants  of  this  country,  sending  their  gpodsi ,  there , >at  jjiinidlom  I  > j  -J^ o 

dotrtn^gRtffsiir^  w 


local  knowledge  of  their  servants  to  promote  it. 


Were  their  object)  all  the 


)  'i 


Have  not  tlie  East-India  Comptftiy  at  all  times  sent  out  articles  as  far 
as  they  can  possibly  get  a  sale  for  them  ?— -I  can  only  speak  to  such  a 
point  from  mere  general  repofti  Dot  havitig  be^n  in  that  line^  service 

;  ]^  jhivc:  almys  ^understood  th»y  ^^id^-  in  Viersia' i  received 


myself^  but 

my   instructions   to  do  so,   accompanied    by.  an   anxiety  towards  th^ 

suDJect^  which  Mrould  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  it  in  other 

iiuarters. 


•«.» , » I ..  *  ■  1 


.*/        i     ' 


Have  not  Europe  merchants  resident  in  India  equally  the  means  of 
knowing  whether  aby  commodfties  might  not  be  sold  with  advantage  as 
well  as  the  East-India  Company  ?-^ertainly,  within  all,  such  vparts  of 
India  as 'are  generally  known. 

Do  Wp  happen  A<y  know  as  a  "matter'  of  fitct,  whether ^  In  many  articles  , 
of  tcade.  in  India,  the  coakiieree  has  hot  ticen  extended  verj^  mucji  i)y, , 
the  European  merchants  resident  there^  not  belonging  to  the  Company  'i 
—No  doubt  it  has. 


i.  X 


■  \ 


%^v^  /have  staled  that  your  instroctionSy  wl^en  you  t^ent  aoibasyador/ta 
Bertiai  >were  t(>  posh  the  manufiictares  of  this  country  W  the  greatest^  ex« 
tent ;  did  they  extend  to  any  other  articles  than  woollens  ?— -To  the  ga^ 
neniV^oniRierce  of  the  countries.  ,./>'> 

1     ■  ■'  ...  .  •  .  .?•  *:U 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  Oefiiand  for  articles  or 
hardware  from  this  country  ?— The  Persians  were  very  fon<i  ^of  .ipt*^* 
tainiog  articles  of  that  description  as  presents, .but  thouj^h  |thcy  .wf^  i 
tiken  fpr^ilA.  by  tnany  captaitti  of  ships  and  6then>  dpFMig  ^'.titn^ 


•r    t      /X 


•  r^«*    • 


I  frtM  there.  I  think,  geoettBy  Ipttking,  inch  wcrd  diiippoitited  of  a     LUnh  €^1 
m^^M^^  -  .SirJ.  Makobn. 


niifkef. 

^  The  witneis  is  directed  to  witfadimr* 

It  being  then  propo^  to  adjourn  this  Committee  till  to-morrow ; 
The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly. 


c 


■■*  • 


I 


m 


Die  MarttM,  fP  jiprilis,  1813. 


The  Eabl  ov  Buckikghahshire  in  tBe  Cbajr«. 


Order  of  adjonrnoient  readw 

The  counsel  are  called  ia»  . 

The  proceedings  of  this  Committee  yesterday  ire  read*  ' 

The  Right  Honourable  JOHN  Lord  TEIGNMOUTH  is  called  4li;  Lor  J 

iand,  having  been  sworn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  chair  is  placed  fbriJils     Teigmnoutk 
lordship  near  the  tablci  and  his  Lordship  is  examined  as  follows :     ' '   ' 

Bjf  Cofinsfl.]  Will  youf  Lordship  inform  the  Committee  how  lotig 
your  Lordship  was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Cbmpaiiy  N^Abouc 
thirty  yeais^  of  \irhtch  period  1  was  resident  about  twenty-mur  in  Indian '^ ' 

I 

IdiAftt  department  of  the  Company*8  service  ?-*I' was  ch)iifl*fVrriy 
fUoyed  in  the  revenue  department^  until  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the; 
suj^reme  council  at  Bengal.  •  •  ^  f : :  '-  •  ► 

...       • 

.  How  long  waa  your  Lordship  a  member  of  the  supreme  conh^tT?  bdtr 
long  was  your  Lordship  Governor  of  Bcn^l  ?— Somethiiig  rtiJ*fe»  th«n 
thrcte'ycars  a  member  of  the  supreme  council^  and  about  four  and  a  half 
Goittnor  GcneraL 

Had 


part  of  the  country? — I  had  many  opportunities  of  obtaSilii^  k^  4l(fialvif(fc 
ledge  of  the  charapittr;  4f  the  64ttra3i>f  Bengii^  and  It  was  my  constant 

'l^'J  riOy^^    J-././   "f    i::'-^'.  :.   ■  •;;    .:  <  ^i:f^:,f^l  ,  ,  i  o».^i?^)-  ^'.^rzivp  ^'rh^M-- 

^ "'  ^^^  '^hi^  ttMll  of  y 6uf  L6rdsbip5s  bb^eriatioiii  upoti  i^d  eharacter  <if 

fj^^OQs*' of  their  own  modes  of  thinking  aiid  acttngi^^Qd  peculfsniy 
j^Ibiiii  t^^dnJT'afironts  that  may  be  offered  to  their  hstbtt^lttd'jpifjtidfCfeST 
4  thiftk-tbMi  very^  'WwaMOiis  ^  %fcetr  fi6cisifoy*4!i«bll9  ^mtbtit/stud 

rejudices^  and  that  a  violation  of  them  would  be  strongly  felt  by  them. 

'  *%  the  eriehr  of  th^tradeb^tirg. opened  between  this  coomry  and  |adia^ 
tlfad'Tr^'pcrmtsston^  granted  to  the  natives  of  this  coimtry  to  enter  and 
Vei(iBt^;)n,*the' Bengal  prov4AC€«  at  thek  pleastirei-is  it  3^ur'iiOrdsliipft 
>\rfi6tt  ^h^t  apy  serious  <  evils  vi?  to  be  ^ppwhewted ;  tff '  thff  jeacc  ^|iid 

Sj^rfealfltf  'the  haf ireis  of  that  part  of  the  country  ?— An  unrestmihed 
adtnissfbn  of  Europeans  ifnto  the  country,  in  the  ntode  in  which  it  itas 
Bejcifexphttned  by  the  counsel,  would  certainly  in  my  opinion  be  attended 
Wth  very  great  inconvenience  and  embarra^^inieAt  ^to  th»  goreiinaieiif  of 
tficr'dduhtry,  and  might  probably  be  attended  with  mischievous  and 
dangerous  consequences. '  '  .        •  -  ^ 

^'*  Boes  yavir  Lo^blp  apprehend  tbar  tiio^e  inintfiqmspGBS  ^Vrould  be 
tSsttigc'foiis  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ? 
'-^U  jbup  adq^iMiofi  of  n  nnml^r  of  {Suropnin  tiito  the  mitt toar  of  JScttigiil, 
^of^^iid^YiMcqt^ihto^  the  habks  imd  customs  of  the  lui^es  >«£ 

that  country,  a^nd  tmny  of  tham  entert^ning  a  contempt  fcori  ih$m, 
would  probably  be  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  would 
Wt^n^Btc  t%  pr^^dicoi  ^  thr  mtrres  by  therr  cosducc/iai^i  ckqise  a 
'id^9i(d^)^l6^  ^1^^         irrit^ition  w  t^  oarrvses  by  sudi  oojuUiot ;  ^bfir 

iptact  01  r  the 
aoy  pofticire 
iiiiresftsHi«d 
jbl'  CoTope^^QS  in  il^e  mode  poimed  out  woodd aAioijb  atftiid^ 
^(h  1)^(1  coQsegirtnces,  that  it  would  tend  to  Lower  the  BHdsh:; obofMlsr 
^4n  the  estimate  of  the  natives;  and  that  might  be  deemed  ailao^efiOMs 
Mff^r,  YvtuLa  the  £re^  4ispr4[X)rtion  beitweeh  the  ifa^^ 

^.'U.  ..•'.>'.!  .    J'  •  ,  ...         .\   .  .       ,     •        '  . ,    .  •  -»      .      I     If    ir  t    ^i-»«         1 


Iry  • 


■iST-INOTA  COKrANT*S  APVIUfiS.  ^ 

iiONt^iMlr  1>)rd3hip  form  toy  estimare  of  the  proportion  of  the  £|ura- 
petts  in  that  couQCry  to  the  natives  ?^-b  the  que&tion  confined  toBengfiiii 
Of  ^to.aIl  India  ? 

.  I.    I  ■  »  ,  .  -  , 

ft  is  confined  to  those  ccuntrtcswith  which  your  Lprdship  is  acquainijed^ 
— 'If  ihe  question  referred  to  all  India,  I  could  answer  it  with  more  cer« 
tainty  (  and  I  should  say  then,  that  I  considered  the  proportion  of  naHvcs 
td  Europeans  to  be  that  of  about  two  millions  of  natives  to  lOOO  Euro- 
peans. I  suppose  the  natives  subject  to  the  British  government  in  India 
to  be  nearly  sixty  millions,  and  the  whole  number  of  Europeans  In  all 
parts  of  India  probably  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand, 

■ 

Supposing  that  irritation  which  your  Lordihip  has  supposed  would 
take  place  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  from  unrestrained  intercourse  witli 
Europeans,  and  supposing  that  degradation  of  the  European  character  in 
their  opinion  which  your  Lordship  has  alluded  to^  do  you  nut  think  U 
might  ultimately  aifect  the  stability  of  the  British  empire  in  India? — 
A  long  course  of  irritati<in,  and  an  increasing  sentiment  of  degradation, 
might  lead  to  such  an  effect.  That  consequence  would  very  much  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  Europeans  so  admitted  into  India,  and  the 
degree  of  irritation  whii  h  they  might  excite  (  I  should  suppose  that 
much  of  the  evil  might  be  corrected  by  ihe  interposition  of  the  govern- 
ments in  India. 

If  such  traders  were  restrained  from  proceeding  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  but  were  permitted  to  lesorc  to  and  reside  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  peninsula  at  will,  do  you  apprehend  any  similar  effects  from  that 
-permission  ? — In  that  case  I  should  think  the  cffccu  would  be  compai^v* 
tircly  little. 

If  Englishmen  were  allowed  by  law  to  pervade  at  will,  and  reside  freely 
nt  all  pans  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  is  your  Lord:>hip  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  possibly  in  the  power  of  the  supreme  court  at  Cilcutta,  to  whicl^ 
done  at  present  Englishmen  are  criminally  amenable,  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  the  oppression  of  the  nuiives  by  such  persons?— The  sypreme 
court,  I  should  conceive,  could  not  act  without  the  assistance  of  the  local 
vofernments,  beviause  the  superintendence  of  the  police  of  the  country 
Iff  intrusted  to  officers  appomted  by  the  government  of  Bengal;  and  I 
believe  that  those  officers  so  appointed,  under  the  denommation  of 
magistrates,  act  also  as  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  of 
judicature  has  no  officers  of  its  own  in  the  interior,  it  could  not  therefore 
'\n  the  first  instance  restrain  the  oppressions  of  Europeans;  if  any  such 

F  were 
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LtfM  w-fert  pract!ise4,ihc  ctfhiplairtt  of  the  suflferers  would  pro'biibty  be  preferred 

Te^rftHotithi-  to  tltf  ^i-opedh  m^ratr&t^s,  v/ha  faiue  -power  to  apprehend  taem,  and' 
*^'~V''~^^  might  send  them  to  Calcutta  for  trial  by  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,- 
if  they  judged  it  riglitand  expedient,  I  do  not  think  that  any  power 
would  altogether  restraio  the  commission  of  acts  of  oppression  ;  but  that 
by  regulations  iidapted  to  the  case,  they  might  be  prevented  by  put>i8h- 
ment,  as  f^  as  punishment  can  prevent  the  repetition  of  crnnes. 

?s  it  not  your  Lordship's  opinion^  that  under  the  present  system  the 
preveMion-  of  oppression  by  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  the  Bengal 
provinces,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the^  aommary-  power  vested  in  the  local 
authorities  in  such  cases,  to  restrain  the  ofienders,  and  to  send  them  out 
ef'tht  coQritry?-=-I  have  not  sufficifcrit  recollection  of  the  regulations  of 
theBenghl  -goSffcrnment  to  answer  that  question  correctly;  I  shouli 
suppose  that  the  magistrates  or  polii;^  ofHccrs  <»n  only  act  by  such 
regutationsas  are  fronted  for  (4ieir  conduct. 

Ts  you^ -Lordship  ^6f  -OpiBtOtij  in  tJie^VetU  of  a  ftee  trade  between  iMs- 
couirtry  and  India,  a  cbnsidktabty  inc^ased  d^tndtid'for  European  articles 
arnoftgihe  nativSls  *ouId  be  lifcely^otfitc  pUcJe  ? *-I  think,  not. 

V/ill  your  Lordship  Mate  what  are  your  reasoftsforthkt  opinion  if— That 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  manufactures  in  this  country  that  the  natives  would 
be  likely  to  purchase  in  any  considerable  degree;  this  opinion  is  formed 
frorfi  my  knowledge  of  their  mbdes  df  living  in 'India. 

Have  tlie  general  tiiass  of  the  popbltftioa  iti  'the  fiengal  provinces  the 
Ineans  6(  parcbasing European  articles  if  ibcy  w'tsbcd  it  ?--I-dhould  think, 
certainly  not. 

Is  )'Oar  Lordship  of  OpiritOn,  tliA  utidiw  the  present  system,  or  any 
-othersystem  that  might  be-adopfed  for  the -government  of-the  Indian  em. 
>pirc,  that  there  is  any  reasonable  probability  that  the  general  mass  of  the 
^pulatioD  of  India  should  so  increase  in  wealth  as  to  be  ^enabled  lopur- 
'-chase  Ouropean  articles  to  aiiy  considerable  degree  f-^I  see  no  prospect  of  ' 
4t ;  but-I  should  not  reat-myanswtfrtO'that  question,  merely  ontbe  increase 
ef  wealth,  but  my-opiflioa-is-fouodcd  principally  on  the  nwdes  of -Hviiig  p£ 
thcnatnres.        ■     . 

In  particular,  does  your  Lordship  think  th«  riierc  would  be  any  chance 
=«£tiiekifairbg British >robU^s  ill  (hCTjtiny^eatoni^-^Soau  kwiQifsift 
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the  people  would  not  be  able  ta  purchase  them  ;  and  with  respect  to  the     Tdgnrhouth, 
higher  ranks,  I  should  think  they  would  prefer  the  shawls  of  the  country 
to  qiw  broad-»olodihs.     I  ahoitiVi  si^pp^^  tkat  tfe^  joc/e^^e^  Sf^  of  broad- 
cloths would  he  vejry  Hroited,  -...  .    :.'    .  j.     »    . 

-  When  your  Lordship  states;  that  sohie  few  might  bej  incJttce^  to  bfty  t^e 
broad-cloths  of  this  coiwitcy^  does  your  Lordship  mean,  that  ih^t  person 
are  "m  the  higher  ranks  ?-r.Na,  I  do  not.,  I  should  rathef  conceive  them  itu 
a  rank  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest ;.  I  would  for  'iastaoc^  Ataf^  the 
native  eef van ts  of  Europeans;  but  under  «ay  citcumdtaciCfis^I  thi^k  very 
few  would  be  likely  to  use  them. 

Your  1-opdship  has  referred  for^iLefduojdatioti  of  ybUT  Qpini^^  <o  the 
genera)  situation  of  the  mass  of  the  population  jri  that  coimtry ;  yj\^\  youf 
Lordship  be  so  ^ood  91  to  state  the  geaera)  situatioh  e^  the  sm^kt  qC  th^ 
population  as  to  their  housesyfornttune:^  dioss^  aiKt^QOdJrrrThe.gQBi^E^i 
mass  of  the  population  of  India  live  in  straw  huts;  their  furniture  consists 
of  a  few  articles  of  the  cooatry;  ma,^^,  ;mi4  Zk  fpw  et^rthen  pots  for  dressing 
their  victuals ;  their  food  in  general  is  rice  i  their  dress  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  cotton  cloth,  the  produce  of  the  countiy. 

Is  your  Lordship  enabled  to  inform  the  Committee  of  what  the  fate. of 
labour  is  amopg  the  agricultural  labourers  of  that  country  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect at  present,  ■'  '^  r  r  ., 

Can  your  Lof^ship  infforn\  the  Cbmmrttee  how  much  pfer  mot>tb  is 
necessary  to  maihtaih  a  family  of  that  description  ^*— I  shouUsuf^se  th»t 
one  rupee  and  a  Quarter^  or  about  three  shillings  a  months  would  maihtaiii 
a  jjative  luxuriously. 


TC.  • 


'   And  his  fafhifjr ?-r.Not  his  fkmily  aho,  ;  -4     -      "- 

A  single  person  ?— A  single  person, 

•  During  Ae'time  timt  YQur  Lordship  resided'  in  India*  ditf  ft  apbeair  to 
you  that  the  market  for  European  commodities  of  ajl  ktud^xva^  iatqpkit 
to  the  demand  for  those  commodities  ih  that  tourKry  ?— Does  the  ijucittdM' 
refer  to  the  natives.  "      * 

'■'it  refers  to  the  nativts  ?<~I  should  thihktiirtaittljyei;beeftui^'fittiii  ^ot 

Fa  aware 


in.:^A 
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A-„is  s'j^vg    "''"i*«'«^-^>«  fcwitfes  of  Europ«ari.iiuou|irctjure'  orif^rp^i^^^^^^ 


ranks  of  people  in  that  country 


T^c  e^IDi^nii  appear  to  yoa  to  be  generally  aclcgaate!.t<j  the*  )^fmi^6^^^  aU 

that  country  ? — In  general  it  ccrtiainly  dSd;^  ^^'■^.uji 

'    ■  t.  ■  h  ■  ■ 


^  ^t)id^rtfa|>pefl  to  fiJl  within  yourX^>rd3hip*sli;BOwlcdgc^^jwUlle-jou  were 
^  in^'fhe  Sd^remb' Coanci),  and  at  the  head  of  ihc  Bepgal  Gavcrnjnaent,  that 
'    '  itye  4£ast  India  Conypany  used  every  endeavour  to  inUQd,ucf  Eujrppcf  n  ma  • 

pufactures  to  all  that  part  of  the  country  within  the rfXtf^F^^pft^tr  Char- 
.f^r  ?--»i  have  always  understood  it  to  be  their  wish  and  ehdeavour  so  to 

*  '    .  ■  '■ 

Is  it  )our  Lordship's  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  the  Indian  trade 
■  )  ;^_iulljr.adcqiatc  to  supply  any  increased  demand  for  European  commo- 
r  ;r;  4iMi^  ^P^^'^Jg  f  h^^  nativesthat  is  likely  td  arise  ?-*Upon  my  estimate  of  the 
^  w^nuoi'.^lie  natives^  I  sboald  certainly  think  it  is.' 


J       .J^'i 


Examined  by  the  CommUtee.- 

DuHng'your  residence  in  India,   had  not  the  European  if^tjabitaiit^ 
r '7;  greatly  increased  ?— I  should  think  they  must  have  increased  veryxon-* 
o^4crablyv 

Have  the  regulations  that  were  in  force  when  yotir  Loindsbip  Was  in  In- 
diaj  proved  adequate  to  prevent  Europeans  residing  in  the  interior  of  the 
co^ntjy^frpqi;  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  oppressing  the  native 
inhjibirfi{as/-7-Thf  re  were  instances  when  I  was  in  India,  of  acisv^  of  op- 
j^rpjj^ioniCprofniti.ed.by  Europeans;  and  whenever  such  occorTed'^  and  were 
reported  to  government,  itinterfered  and  punished  them..  I  do  not  think 
any  regulations  would  altogether  prevent  acts  of  oppression,  and  acts  dis- 
r  ,  ..i^ijrbing  t^he  peace  of  the  country,  although  the  repetition  of  them  might 
^'i      I  ^  in  a  great  pleasure  prevented  by  punishing  the  offenders. 

Generally  speaking,  were  the  regulations  found  adequate  to  the  jtorpo^e  ? 

— If  the  question  be  put  more  generally  a4  to  the  power  of  government, 

V  J  i  2  fr!^*^^^^^  W^Si^'^^'y  fccoUect  the  nature  of  the  subsisting  regulations 

^:Ai}  i^fjI^^^VVij^,  Lsh^^^^  was  in  a  great  degrees fiufficicrit  to  check 

:'  .ui^/ma^%;M?P,^Jm$?PC€«  o^  ppprcMion  to  which  your  Lordihip  refers  in  your 
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|b)iner.  answer,  had  you  in^  your  contemplation  persons  actually  in  the  Lo) 

aenrice  of  the  Bast  India  Oomp*^}V(^  peiioiils  licensed  taresi^  within     Teignm 
the  country  by  their  government  ? — I  meant  principally  persons  liccinsedv    ^— '-"v 
l^y  the  government  to  reside  in  the  country,  as  I  suppose  the  question  aU 
tuded  to  them,  but  my^swer  would  equally  applj^'to  t(|e  Compaoy^s  ser- 
vants. '•,«' 

What  does  your  Lordship  conceive  to  be  the  population  of  tl^e  town 
of  Calcutta  ?— I  nerer  heard  it  mentioned  upon  any  other  than  very  vague 
grounds ;  from  my  recollection  of  what  I  have  heard  on  this  tubjoct,  I 
should  suppose  about  eight  hundred  thousand.  ^ 

Are  not  European  articles  of  manufacture  generally  in  consumption 
within  the  town  of  Calcutta  ?— By  the  Europeans,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  Portugue  sewho  have  been  born  in  India, 

But  not  by  the  natives  resident  within  the  town  of;  Calcutta  ?^^Not,  I 
should  sut'pose,  by  the  natives  resident  in  Calcutta  generally ;  there  may 
be  instances  of  a  few  natives,  I  will  say  three  or  four,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  giving  entertainments  to  Europeans,  who  may  use  lustres 
in  their  houses,  but  1  do  not  recollect  any  other  articles  of  European  ma- 
nufacture  or  produce  in  general  use  by  the  natives  of  Calcutta. 

Was  there  any  considerable  trade  carried  on  by  the  Amchcanf  when 
your  Lordship  was  in  the  government  in  India  ?— I  rather  think  riot  ;  at 
that  period  there  was  a  gentleman  in  Calcutta  who  called  himself  an  Ame- 
rican consul  \  but  I  believe  that  the  government  did  not  iicknowledge  him 
in  that  character,  although  they  were  disposed  to  sh^w  him  all  personal 
attention.  I  really  do  not  recollect  what  number  of  American  ships  came 
to  Calcutta  during  the  time  in.  which  I  was  in  the  government,  but  the 
records  of  the  Company  I  suppose  will  shew.  I  do  remember  somfc  Ame- 
rican ships  comingt  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  numbeir. 

You  have  stated  that  the  subsisting  regulations,  it*  tffc  time  you  were 
governor  general  of  India,  were  generally  found  siiffidiht  to  jSuMsh  any 
act  of  oppression  upon  the  natives  up  the  country  ? — I  stated  more 
broadly  that  the  power  of  government  was.  *  ^  '\[ 

*  m 

If  the  subsisting  regulations  had  not  been  sufficient,  were'rfot  tfie  pow- 
ers of  government  large  enough  to  render  them  so  ?— At  tlie^  ttmt  that  I 
was  in  India  1  think  they  were.  '^''   ' 

lo  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  opefaed  witli  lfli<('j^rfnC)paI 'settlements 

of 
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of  In3ia,  docs  irot  your  Lordship  conceive,  th^  the  pofwcir  of  garenwnenft 
xy^doW  be  sufReicnttd  prevent  those  ill  effect*  which  yoar  Loitdship  sejetnit 
fo  have  apprehended  from  an*  nnrestrained  intercourse?— Ida  iiotthiafc 
arty' regrfaifOTTs  of  govern  men  t  could  altogether  previeM  acts  of  injustice 
or  oppressiorr  by  Europeans  in  the  interior,  but  that  regialationfl  might  ba 
so  framed  as  to  biing  the  offender  to  punishment,  in  which  case  soaacr  of 
the.Qvjls  would  be- mitigated, 

.1.'.',     '•      •      .      •"  ;     ^ 

A  question  was  put  to  your  Lprdship  by  the  coonseT,  with  reroect  tatbe 
pdwer  of  controurmg  jBuropeans  up  the  country;  I  thini:  your i-»ordshrp> 
attention  was  pointed  chiefly  to  the  powers  of  tnc  Supreme  Coifit  of  Jorfi- 
ea£<^e  at  Calcutta ;  does  not  your  Lordship  tiiink  thje  magistrates^  hailing 
power  tO: apprehend  persons,  oifending,  might  sendth^m  to  Calcutta  to  be 
dealt  with  there,  by  being  seat  to  Europe^  as  the  Governor^  General  in 
Council  should  think  proper  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  extent  of  the  power 
giveil'bj  the  )arw  to  the  government  of  India  m  this,  cespect^  but  i^  ^ny 
^^sd  Hf  enormity,  a$  Gtiveraor  General  I  should  hare  exeircised  such 
pcrwer,  taking  the  respooatbtHty  upoa  myself.  With  respect  to-uo^licensed 
EcMTopean^,  the  government  have  decidcddy  the  power,  and  ir  one  case  I 
ef3(ercis€d  it^  in  sending  an  Europeaa  person  to  thii  coaKktry^ 

•  ■    * '    ■ .  •  • 

la  the  houses  of  natives  of  wealth,  is  it  not  usual  to  floor  their  rpoms 
with-WGQlicn  manufactures  of  Europe  ? — I  know  very  little  of  the  fntetior 
of  the  houses  of  the  natives.  In  some  of  those  in  which  I  bat!  access^ 
whicli  were  those  of  the  principal  natives  only,  I  believe  the  floor  may 
have,  been  covered  in  some  instances  with  broad- cloth,  but  in  get)[tral 
with  white  cloths^  tlie  produce  of  the  country. 

^Here  was  a  question  put  to  your  Lordship  by  the  counsel,  with  respect 
to  the  endeavours  by  the  East  India  Company  to  introduce  British  manu- 
factures into  India;  is  your  Lordstiip  aware  that  that  question. extend«fd 
notp^ly  to  India^buttoall  the  countries  within  the  Company's  Charter? — 
My  aosi^rec  to  it  was  given  from  a  general  recollection  of  the  instructions 
jeceived  from  the  India  Company  in  Bengal,  and  therefore  I  cdnlidered 
the  question  as  applying  to  Bengal  principally,  as  it  was  usual  for  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  send  copies  of  their  dispatches  t6  the  other  settle- 
ments of  Madras  and  Bombay  to  the  Bengal  government :  the  impression 
w^iirhj  fis/el  on  this  subject  may  have  arisen  from  letters  directed  also  to 
those  presidencies. 

TImh  thQ  Conuaittee  are  to  understand  that  the  efforts  that  you  con- 

cfeive 
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rcire  fhc  East  India  t^oropany  to  have  made  for  the  introduction  of  Bri*  Lord 

ffsh  m»nufocturc5  are  confined  to  the  three  presidencies  of  India  ? — ^To     Teignmo 
the  three  presidencies  of  India. 

« 

Your  Lordship  was  several  times  at  Lucknow  ? — ^Twrce* 

Did  your  Lordship  find  that  there  was  any  demand  for  British  manu* 
fncturcs,  cither  by  the  Nabob  or  people  of  Oude  ? — The  Nabob  had 
arnassed  a  very  large  quantity  of  EUifopean  articles  in  a  house,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Aina  Couch,  at  Lucknow;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  museum  for  the  gratification  of  a  particular  propensity 
of>the  Nabob  of  Oude.  I  do  not  know  that  his  example  was  imitated  by 
any  other  of  the  people  at  Xucknow. 

Was  his  taste  for  British  manufactures  merely  confined  to  the  articles 
that  were  deposited  in  his  museum  in  that  house  ?— -I  believe  it  was ;  the 
articles  there  principally  consisted  of  watches,  clocks,  and  jewellery  of 
difierent  kinds. 

Did  he  not  effect  the  English  costume  in  his  dress  ? — ^No,  -I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  did. 

Your  Lordship  is  of  course  aware  that  no  European  can  proceed  into 
^he^terior  of  the  country  withoutthe  licence  of  the  local  government ; 
do  not  those  persons,  when  they  are  licensed,  enter  into  covenants  with 
respect' to  their  conduct  when  within  the  interior  of  the  country?— My 
recollection  does  not  enable  me  to  answer  that  tjuestion  with  precision  ;  'I 
rather  think  they  do,  but  I  am  not  certain  ;  it  is  a  point  of  fact  that  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  Company. 


J , 


'Does  your  Lordship  happen  to  know,  whether  it  has  been  usual  fortite 
East  India  Company  to  send  out  any  woollen  manufactures  to  the  E^st 
Indies,  fabricated  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  consumption  of  the  na* 
ti?c>?-— Ido  not  know. 

Is  it  your  Lordship's  opinion,  that  the  propositions  for  changing  the 
East  India  system  tend  to  establish  those  territories  as  colonies  ? — That  is 
>a  question  which  would  require  more  consideration  than  lam^  enabled  to 
5givc  to  it  at  present.  Upon  my  view  of  the  subject  I  do  not  think  it 
'vrry 'likely  to  follow  ;  because  I  think  that  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
^boha\TTntcTtaincdJargc  ideas  of  the  profits' to  be  derived  from  an  «mre- 
Ctricted' trade  to  India/ will  :be  disappointed  in  their-expectatioos;  and,. 

that 
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Lord  :  tJrat  tlibdgh'  tt  ^rn  theft  majr  be  mtny  adventurers,  ftkif  tFiir^fmiber^ 
Tri^nmoiitTi.  .  tlicm,  in  future,  will  be  greatly  limited  by  the  disappointihcnt  <if  th^tr 
tn,  ■■    y— "^     expectations.  ^     ^' 

Does  not  your  Lordsliip  consider  the  admission  of  Ifidra^buik-vhtps/ 
upon  theJBritish  register  tends  to  put  them  on  the  footing  of  colonies'?— I 
liaveiiever  entered  at  aU  into  the  canstderatian  of  that  question.  ^ 

Has  it  not  been  considered  as  a  necessary  policy  to  preirent  the  East«^« 
India  terrftorics  from  being  put  upon  the  fooimgxxf  colonies? — I  shouM 
think  that  thi  policy  chat  would  prevent  it  would  be  the  wbtst.       -  / ''-^ 

Has  the  experiment  of  opening  our  India  trade  to  private  traders  and- 
friendly  nations,  proved  beneficial,  ojr  otherwise  ?— I  have  not  sufficient 
recollection  of  the  results  of  any  experiment  that  may  hav,e  been.Tm^de, 
to  answer  that  question- '  w.x 

Has  the  East-India  Company  better  means  of  introducing  our  mMHi? 
factures  in  that  country,  than  private  merchants  ? — If  the  trade  wer^ 
fopen,  I  should  suppose  private  merchants  would  have  equal  means  with 
the  Company,  of  introducing  articles  of  this  country  into  India. 

Have  artisans  from  Europe  established  any  manufactories  in  lndk^~> 
There  have  been  jcoacbmakers^  carpenters,  shipwrights,  watchnnkk^r^, 
and  tailors,  and  perhaps  other  trades;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  m^mt* 
factories  that  have  J^een  established  by  artisans  from  ihis  country,  ex- 
^cepting  ao  experiment  for  tanning  skins^  the  success  of  which  I  do  doc 
\recolIect. 

Are  toe  natives  employed  in  those  manufactories  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
jny  <nKinufaciories  that  have  been  established  in  Lndia^  by  artisans  fi^m 
this  country,  further  than  I  have  mentioned. 

Does  not  your  Lordship  consider  coachniaking  and  shoemaking,  and 
those  things  manufactures? — If  they  are  considered  manufactures,  the 
nat'kves  were  certainly  employed  by  the  artisans  in  those  businesses.  * 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  restrictions  and  regulations  which  your 
Lordship  conceives  might  be  provided  to  prevent  the  influx  of  Europeaos 
into  the  interior  of  India,  in  the  event  of  the  trade  being  opened  ?-— I 
suppose  that  the  commanders  6f  vessels  importing  into  Indii  from  this 
country,  would  be  required  to  go  to  some  port  in  India;  that  there  they 

should 


eypMY  JturflpfflWr^^WBg.  in  India;  ia  *J>eir  wsicls,  tQ  t|u5  gpyj^^;^;,^  7^5Sf^S>' 

that  when  they  leave  the  port  they  should  be  required  to  meatipq^^MT,,.     Lr^^ 

Europeans  who  <^attic  out  in  their  ships  t&at  had  been  Le£t  behind ;  tHat  W ' 
B^^lll  l*Q<iW1>^|>c^?ari.tled4;o  go  inj^i^  the  interior  withopt .  3i^^^5J?fJ;  _ . 
tkait  it|9  ri>agi«trateft  {ajnd  the  regidatioas  mighti^e  exten4<^d  toy(^ 
atid  QthQV  ^QtT^rofi^  government)  be  ordered  tp.sioii.  {Jwp|KffliQ^^ 
ciscdi^g  in   the  interior  without  such  passports ;  sincl  tharfurtherV  for  t^c 
^ff^ei^^  Af|ii^^i1^ning  whether  any  had  obtainied  accessjnta  ti^,  interic^, 
ifOiWiffbc^anding  dh^se  |>recaution8  and  reguUtiosu,  th^t  .eyjex^.  j^ipfj^^ 
subject  rcsij^jvg^iA  the -interior  should  be^r«^iiir<d  to,  giyAayrmr^^ptjl^^ 
Bfttn^,  residence,  Imd  occupation,  once  or  as  muck  dftener  in  a  year  ai 
mi|^^%e?^ho<]gii%^^  neoej^ary^  under  a^  general  potice;  .tb:K  J^rope^ns^l- 
ing.  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  should  be   considered  as  fbr/ol^nff.. 
any  right;  they  had  derived  from  licence  or  passport,  to  reside. in. ti;ipiq^^ 
terior.    Those  are  the  regolatioos  whicii  Immediately  oqcMr  tp  ji^e*  , ,  ,  / 

Po^  your  Lordship,  upon  the  whole,  conceive  the  re^^o^atlons  jqur 
Xxirdship  has  oow^  enumerated-,  wotiAd  ^e-siiMc^eot-  m  .|>reTen(  §ii)^  coii#^ 
derable  influx  of  Europeans  into  tlie  interior  2^— I  riiould  tbinkin  a  cq^^ 
siderable  degree^  but  not  entirely.  .  /  -  ^i.n  J  xi 


Ting  tfie  period  of  yoilr  IxK*d8hi|^*s 4acquiantacu:er^th  iadia^ ;  ^ 
aiiy  jconsiderable  niHnber  of  £uropeap«,  «ot  sirbjcots  /)f  JSreat  j6rlt§ifif 
resident  in  thcinterio/  of  India  ?-»^I  should  think  very  few. 


*V   t        I)>«  i  It. 


•"      ,  ^:  ■        ;     ;  .  .1".  ■'  ^♦:f 

You  confine  your  answer  to  the  Company^s  possessions  ?-nI^thpAW|^ 
tion  refers  to  the  interior  of  India  beyond  the  Company's  po^esstoqa^ 
there  were  many  tmdotibt^dly. 


r       '^  -^     T 


l^s  your  Lprdsnip.^ware  of  any  considerable  inconyenieacc  ^^ic)i')¥£ 
«ilted 'froth'  the  intercourse  \^ichmu?t  have  taken  place,  be tw,ee^^ 
so  circumstanced  and  the  natives  of  India ? --In  the' court' ol^the^i^i^^^ 
very  gre^iaqpnvenience  arose  from  the  influence  erf"  the  F/^pch.  .pom- 
inanding  troops  in  th^.sery ice  of  .the  Nizam.     1  thini,  it  fs probable"  y^^ 
tfie  same  ipcotivcnjcnpe  wa%  tilQr.c  pr  less  felt  wherever .  there  were ,  Kffis- 
pcans  m  the  employ  of  the  native  princes,  {)articulirly  in  times  or  uif!^ 
ftiendly;  ^js^u^jioii^.  or  hostility  between  thoie  princes  and  il^e  Gqmpjrjry*^ 
^vernrj^nt,/ .;  j;  • ' ;  .  .  r      '        _'  -^i/:-:::  ..i.^oj 


•.         »     •- 
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restrained   intercourse  between  Europeans;  and  the  nativt5?-^t*Tiiere  w^Ni 
certainly  instances  of  such  inconvenience  when  I  was  in  India. 


» < 


Would  the  regulations  to  which  your  Lordship  has  adverted  asnec^essary 
in  the  «vent  of  a  free  trade  taking  place  with  India,  for  restraining  tb^ 
intercourse  of  British  subjects  with  the  interior,  be  effectual  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  disturbance,  unless  the  subjects  of  other  £urof)eaa 
powers  can  be  effectually  excluded  from  that  intercourse  ?— -Those  I'^u^ 
lations  were  rather  meant  to  prevent  the  trnlicensed  influx  of  Europea#4 
into  the  interior  of  India,  than  to  restrain  them  when  so  situated^  { 
should  think  aot,  if  the  subjects  of  other  powers  had  an  unrestrained  a^ 
cess  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  but  I  believe  that  is  not  the  case  ajT 
present,  nor  has  ever  been  allowed  by  the  British  government^  as  Ux  as  i( 
could  prevent  it.  . 

Then  hit  Lordship  withdrew. 


Then  MajorGencral  ALEXANDER  KYD  is  called  ins  and,  having 

been  sworn,  is  examined  as  follows  : 

General  (By  Counsel)  Have  you  been  inthe  service  of  the  East-India  Company? 
ier  Kyd..  —Yes  y  I  have  been  in  their  service  thirty -nine  years,  thirty-three  or  tbirt}*^ 
four  of  which  I  have  been  constantly  resident  in  India* 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  to  this  country  ?— A  little  more  than 
two  yearst 

You  were,  I  believe,  in  the  militarv  service  of  the  Company  ?-^I  am* 
now  in  the  military  service  of  the  Elast-India  Company. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  you  did  not  rise  to  some  high  station  in  that 
service  ? — Inow  hold  the  ofBce  of  Chief  Engineer  on  the  Bengal  esta? 
blishment. 

During  your  continuance  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  bad  you  ao> 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  partsof  British  India  ? — I  have  visited  most 
et  the  settlements  and  stations  in  the  interior  of  the  country  in  the  Corner 
pany's  possessions^  and  on  their  coasts^ 

Had- you  during  that  time  many  opportunities  of  informing  yourself 
with  respect   to  the  characters,  manners^  and  usages  of  the  natives  of 

India ). 
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India  ^— From  the  fine  of  my^er^ice  I' was:riecessari1jr  frefqdently  a  long  Major^General 
time  at  a  place  hy  myiself;.  and  of  course  Had  much  communication  with  Alexander  Kydi 

the  natives,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do  with  them  in  forming     ^ ^— -J 

contracts  for  materials  and  workmanship  In  the  various  works  I  have  had 

occasion  to  carry  on.  • 

•  * 

From  the  experience  you  have  had  on  this  subjecf^  dre  you  able  to  form 
a  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  probable  effect  of  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course between  British  persons  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  India  ? — I 
think  from  my  own  observation  it  would  be  fraught  with  very  dangerous 
consequences^  more  particularly,  if,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  object 
pointed  at  should  be  attained,  the  trade  was  open  to  all  the  ports  in  India; 
Our  possessions  along  the  coasts  now  extend  from  the  Gitff  of  Cambay  to 
the  utmost  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  a  space  of  between  3  and 
4,000  miles,  in  which  there  are  itinumerable  ports  in  which  small  vessels 
endeavouring  to  push  a  trade  might  $top.  I  therefore  conceive  that  if  this 
permission  of  touching  at  these  ports  was  granted  to  all  such  vessels,  the 
government  could  not  have  a  sufficient  authority  to  restrain  the  evil 
that  must  attend  so  free  a  communication  as  such  a  class  of  Euro^ 
peans  as  would  be  employed  in  navigating  these  vessels  would  have  with 
the  natives. 

On  what  observed  peculiarities  in  the  characters  or  usages  of  the  natives 
do  you  found  that  opinion  ? — It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  but  it  is 
certainly  true,  that  the  character  of  the  lower  class  of  Europeans  is,  to 
hold  in  utter  contempt  and  to  despise  the  character  of  the  natives  j  and 
on  all  occasions,  where  I  have  observed  they  have  had  the  smallest  autho- 
rity, they  never  fail  to  treat  them  ill.  There  is  another  circumstance  that 
is  equally  unfortunate,  that  almost  all  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans  are 
addicted  to  spirituous  liquors  when  they  can  get  them.  Spirituous  liquors 
are  to  be  got  in  every  village  or  market  in  the  country  at  a  trifling  price^ 
andthererore  they  naturally  will  indulge  in  them,  and  in  their  intemperance 
ill  treat  the  natives:  . 

^  Do  yoy  remember  having  seen  instances  in  which  this  observation  was 
verified?— In  my  own  experience  I  had  occasion  to  employ  a  vast  numbei 
of  European  overseers,  which  in  general  were  taken  from  the  military,  » 
and  were  recommended  to  me  ais  men  of  the  best  character;  but  in  the 
end  I  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  delegate  to  them  the  smallest  ppwef/ 
and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off  the  employment  of  Europeans,  from  their 
habit  of  ill-treating  the  nativfes,  and  to  take  to  iiatire  superiWendents,  iW 
the  works  I  wajd  carrying  on.  *  ^  :  »'    V^ ' 

G  2  Jn 
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Major-General       Irt  what  part  of  the  coantry  did  tWs  happen  ?— -In  mmy  pdrtir.    I  htfA 
Alexander  Kyd.  ihe  conducting  of  the  whole  of  the  Ibrtiiications  and  military  buiMings  df 

the  fort  of  Allahabad  m  the  Dooab,  in  #liich  1  had  the  employment  of 
mahy  thousand  people  daily ;  I  have  aarried  on  public  works  at  mtmy 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Did  you  find  that  abuses  of  this  kind  took  place  mdre  of  less  irt  aW  the 
instances  to  which  you  have  alluded  ?—» Almost  hvali. 

Supposing  a  very  enlarged  degree  of  imerccotse  to  take  p?a<t^  bctw^titi 
British  subjects  and  the  natives  of  tndia^  do  you  coffceivc  ^s*y  fciguti^ibt^^ 
could  be  devised  to  check  those  abuses? — If  it  is  to  be  considered  the  vasH 
extent  of  our  possessions,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  imagined  that  fhef' 
government  at  all  the  various  ports  can  have  an  authority  of  ^sufficret^t  force? 
to  guard  against  the  disturbance  that  an  indiscrimtiiate  admission  t>f  Eurb* 
peans  must  necessarily  bring  on. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  magistrates  employed  by  the  British  go-J 
vernment  are  at  stations  very  dispersed  from  one  another?— From  the  grtelf 
extent  of  our  possessions  it  necessarily  must  be  the  case. 


.  ■  i 


Supposing  a  great  number  of  Europeans  to  be  in  British  India  who  were 
disposed  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country,  would  itortiot  be  possible 
for  them  to  evade  regulations  that  would  be  made  to  prevent  therti  fiom 
fulfilling  that  object  ? — If  the  free  opening  of  all  the  ports  of  India,  as  1 
said  before,  was  admitted  ofj  it  certainly  would'be  exceedingly  diflkuU  to 
form  any  regulations  that  would  prevent  their  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

Supposing  the  freedom  of  trade  to  be  only  partially  established,  stilJ 
would  the  same  evils  follow  in  a  proportionate  degree  ?^-^I  think  if  the 
open  commerce  from  all  the  ports  of  Grei^  Britain  was  confined  to  certain 
potts  in  India,,  to  the  Presidencies  toSurat^  Cochin,  Calicut,  T^Uiiherry; 
flrtd  to  some  of  the  largest  settlements  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar 
Coasts,  that  regulations  and  restrictions  might  be  devised  that  would  get 
the  better  of  the  evil  in  a  great  degreei  but  not  entirely. 

> 

Supposing  trading  vessels  to  go  out  to  that  country  which  should  ht  vtn^ 
successful  in  their  speculation,  how  far  would  it  be  possible  to  prevent 
ihem  fron?  stopping  at  various  points  of  the  coasts  even  parts  to  5*hich 
they  were  not  permit^d  \o  have  access  ?-*-4  think  it  would l>e  qUlte  im-^ 
possible  J  the  navy  we  have  in  India  is  so  small  in  proportiWK  K>  the  vast 

extent 


ffjMm  of  cdd^^th^t  We  f)0^^es%  tliat  I  do  not  stae  h  U  possible  th?t  they  Mftjfir-Genenl 
could  be  prevented  ftem  touchirig  whete  they  pleased.  Atexandcrt^jpi: 

DoyOtt  conceive  that  afty  bad  consequences  would  follow  from  sucb  vft 
ev^nt  ?•— Most  undoubtedly,  from  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  answer  to: 
the  first  question,  thsit  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans  wouH  be  at  liberty  to* 
land)  and  commk  disturbances  among  the  natives,  which  they  always  do 
Mrhe0  they  are  without  relstrainl. 

Would  any  bad  eflFects  be  produced  with  respect  to  the  native  commepce 
Upon  the  coa^t>  or  among  the  islands  of  India? — ^Certainly^  if  British  .ship%^ 
were  permitted  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  that  is  now  fully  occupied 
by  vast  numbers  of  native  coasting  vessels,  and  manned  by  a  very  indus- 
trious chss  of  sailors,  h  would  drive  them  out  of  that  trade,  ancl  would 
have  a  bad  eftect  upon  our  revenues,  and  would  do  away  a  nursery  ot 
Lascars  or  native  sailors,  who  on  occasions  may  be  employed  in  assisting^ 
to  man  our  navy,  as  on  several  occasions  has  already  happened. 

You  have  spoken  of  certain  abiises  which  would  follow  from  the  inter- 
course of  British  subjects  with  the  natives  of  India;  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther any  of  those  abuses  might  be  apprehended,  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
native  ves&^  en>ployed  in  tradkigia  any  of  those  seas?— None  at  all;  the 
crews  of  the  native  ve^eU>.  and  even  of  the  country  ships,,  (if  you  meant 
by  them»,  the  native  ves6els)»  are  of  the  same  class,  have  the  same  hahits,^ 
and  there  would  be  no  QiQre  difficulty  than  there  is  in  a  coasting, 
vessel  going  along  the  cmsl  of  Great  Britain.;,   they  are  in  constant' 

cona^niunicaHOn. 

*  -  -       » 

Supposing  traders^to  go  from  this  country  with  British  crews,  would  anyr 
abuses  happen  wit:h  respect  to  the  native  vessels  of  whidi  you  have  spoken, 
and  of  which  the  crews  and  captains  and  owners  are  exclusively  natives  ?' 
—•Upon  that  subject  I  own  I  have  some  opinions  that  may  probably  appear 
strange  ;.but  I  very  much  fear  that  several  of  those  disappointed  traders 
woaldimost  li]cpty  wish^  to  make  good  their  losses,  and  mig^t  be  induc^d^ 
to  comcntt  depredations  upon  those  defenceless  vessels;  and  in  con*** 
sequence  this  free  and>  open  communication  of  ships  of  all*  descriptions 
might  frequently  lead  to- those  depredations;  1.  am  almost  certain  itwouldi 
do. it. 

Ik)  3«)u.found  that  opinion  upon  any  hiltorkal  fact  ?— •We  know  there- 
have  beca  traders  in  iforoier  timics,  who  evon  went  the  len^h  of  a  regular 
system  of  piracy,  /i   ' 

HaVej 
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Major-General       Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  far  the  natives  of  British 
Alexander  Kyd.  India  shew  a  dispobitlon  to  use  European  manufactures  f — Very  little  in- 

^. y,- ^    deed  amongst  the  lower  classes  ;  from  the  smallness  of  their  pay,  they  are 

unable  to  indulge  in  any  of  our  manufactures  :  the  superior  classes  have 
got  luicuries' and  indulgencies of  thelrown,  that  genemliy;  speaking  they' 
prefer  to  ours  :  There  are  a  few  exceptions  at  the  presidencies,  where 
some  men  in  imitation  of  their  masters  indulge  in  small  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  glass  ware,  lustres,  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  to  uo  great 
^extent. 

15o  you  conceive  those  aversions  or  indifference  lo  the  use  of  European 
manufactures  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  be  founded  in  a  national - 
peculiarity  of  taste,  or  usages,  or  opinions? — Exactly;  they  have  habits, 
of  their  own,  so  different  from  ours,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ever 
possible  to  bring  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  to  use  manufactures  of  ours 
that  could  in  fact  be  of  no' use  to  them. 

Exclusive  of  the  immediate  environs  of  the  presidencies,  have  you  ob-' 
served  any  thing  like  an  assimilation,  or  a  growing  assimilation,  to  Euro- 
pean habits,  or  wants  ? — None  at  all ;  merely  at  the  presidencies. 

Is  It  within  your  knowledge  that  the  exports  in  European  manufactures 
to  India  have  in  fact  increased  ? — The  export  of  European  manufactures 
certainly  within  these  thirty  years  has  very  much  increased;  but  that 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  very  great  increase  of  our  army  in  India. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  were  only  one  or  two  King's  regiments  in  the  ser- 
vice, at  present  there  are  thirty  ;  our  own  military  establishments  have 
at  least  doubled  j  the  civil  service  upon  the  three  establishments  havQ 
also  nearly  doubled.  This  increase  of  European  population  appears  to 
me  to  fully  account  for  the  increase  of  the  exports  during  that  time ;  from 
.  which  I  conclude  that  the  exports  have  principally  been  for  the  use  of 
Europeans. 

In  what  degree  does  there  appear  to  be  any  thing  like  a  growing  use 
of  European  manufactures  on  ihe  part  of  the  natives  at  the  presidencies  ^ 
—Upon  my  word,  it  does  not  strike  me  in  a  very  great  degree :  all  the 
presidencies  have  been  very  rapidly  increasing  in  point  of  size  and  popu- 
lation ;  of  course  there  are  a  greater  number  of  natives  who  are  likely  tO; 
give  into  ihose  habits  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants.  .     .  ■ 

Do  you  mean  that  the  increase  of  the  native  inhabitants  has  tended 
at  all^  to  extend  their  use  f— Certainly,  in  the  same,  proportion  u  tbejrt 
have  iucreased.  ...        .. , 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  AFFAIRS.  -A? 

»  .    '  .     .  ' 

Da  you  mean  to  say  there  takes  place  a  degree  of  association  or  inter*  M^r-Generkl 

course  between  the  natives  of  those  settlements,  which  does  not  take  Alexander JCyJ. 

place  elsewhere? — Certainly,  the  connmunication  of  natives  with  Euro-      ^ -y^. 

peans  rs  rnuch  nnore  at  the  presidencies  than  at  any  other  part,  an(l 
therefore  they  are  more  likely  to  adopt  a  few  of  their  habits. 

Supposing  then,  by  any  arrangement  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
principal  settlements  wefe  greatly  increased,  do  you  conceive  the  effect 
of  such  arrangement  could  be  a  growing  use  of  European  manuhctures 
among  the  natives  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  natives,  generally  speaking,  have  a  taste  for  our  manners  or  our 
manufactures;  simply  those  that  have  been  long,  established,  such  as 
broad  cloth,  a  number  of  the  metals,  and  ornaments  in  glasses,  small 
looking-glasses,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  I  imagine  the  demand  fotv 
all  the^e  articles  has  been  a  long  while  stationary. 

Supposing,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  use  of  European  manufactures 
could  be  greatly  extended  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  must  we  not 
assume  it  as  a  necessary  condition  to  that  effect^  that  there  must  be  a  ^ 

very  extended  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  ? — Certainly,  I  should  think  that  if  it  took  place, 
it  must  be  by  a  very  intimate  connection  between  them  ;  but  I  have  my 
doubts  that  any  connection  would  ever  make  it  take  place^ 

Supposing,  for  argument  sake,  the  use  of  European  manufactures  to  be 
greatly  extended  in  British  India,  diust  we  not  suppose,  as  a  condition  to 
that  effect  so  extended,  an  intercourse  between  British  subjects  and  the 
natives  of  British  India,  that  would  lead  to  all  the  dangerous  consequences 
you  have  before  described  ? — Certainly,  I  think  so,  because  I  conceive 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  European  commodities,  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  such  a  communication  ;  still  I. do  not  think  there  is  any  com^ 
munication  that  would  do  it. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  many  persons  in  that  country  who  have  the  means  oJ^ 
purchasing  European  manufactures,  do  in  fact  not  purchase  them  ?— In 
the  present  mode  in  which  the  commerce  in  European  manufactures  is 
carried  on  to  the  interior  of  India,  the  natives  at  almost  every  point  ^lave 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing  with  the  utmost  facility.  ^  I  have  been  at 
almost  every  part  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  the  Seik  country  very 
lately^  where  I  found  the  same  articles  of  European  manufacture^  used  by  . 
natives  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  therefore  1  do  not  think  any  ingenuity ^ 

would  push  it  further  than  it  is  at  present. 

Werec 
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Mt^-Geififti  'Were  (hwe  artidea  within  the  reach  of  natives  (juatified  frotn  tfieir 
^xanderXyd.  mefans  to  fMUchase  tham^^-JCertainly  tlie^  were.  On  Ihis  subject' t  beg 
*-  -I'/i""'  leave  to  state  a  fact;  when  the  Manfatta  ai'my  Joined  iLord  CornwaHis's 
army  (with  which  I  then  was),  on  its  retreat  from  Cunam  Bada  in  the 
Mahratta  camp.  Which  marched  across  the  whole  Decan,  there  was 
almost  every  European  article  tha  was  necessary  for  our  use,  which  spe- 
ciilitors  had  brought  for  our  rtccornmbdation'j  this- is' a  t>rt>irf'that  ^ey 
are  generally  circulMed  throughout  India,  and  that  flat!Ve<'WhO'bhtfp* 
to  have  thenj  might  purchase  with  the  utmost  facility. 

Can  you  say  whether  property  (s  not  very  unequally  distrTb^ed  ftVnoite 
the  natives  of  that  country? — Very  unequally;  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  only  enough  by  labour  to  subsist  thertnelves  and  theirfamiKes. 

Do  you  know  the  pries  of  labour  in  India  ? — I  know  the  pnce  df  tabmr 
perfectly  well  in  most  of  the  parts  of  India  ;  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  andOude, 
fhe  common  workmen  in  moving  the  earth  or  tnlabOurmg  fdr  fiiilqpvans 
have  throe  rupees  a  month,  equal  to  Is.  6d.\  but  I  believe  that  by  4rk 
natives  vfacy  are  faid-Miiriesc. 

Is  that  the  general  scale  of  payment  f — That  is  the  genenrf  sorftfOf  pay 
of  labourers  employed  by  Europeans;  I  dare  say  that  t4te  labourers  em- 
ployed by  the  rfotapnd  ferroenaro  paid  eonsideraMf  lew  ttnn  that  win. 

It  is  hardly  nececsary  therefore  to  ask,  whether  it  murt  not  bt  an 
immense  redutttOD  of  the  price  of"Europe8h  manufactures  that  wouU 
place  them  wiihin  the  reach  of  those  pereontfP— The  thing  appear*  «« 
me  perfectly  impossible. 

I>}  you  ascribe  this  cheapness  of  labour  to  any  circamstasMt  in  the 
climfite,  soil,  or  nature  of  that  country^— The  cheapneas  of  Jabour-of 
course  follows  from  the  cheapness  ot  provinons ,  the- soilis  in  geveml 
very  fruitful,  and  wherever  a  native  steps  he  has  the  produce  for  his  food  j 
garments  they  require  but  Mttlc,  and  those  are  acquired  also-at  ai  very 
cheap  rate. 

What  sort  of  huts  do  they  Irve  in  ?— In  v«riouis  parts  of  -tfie  oeuotry 
they  differ  ;  but  in  general  a  low  hut  with  one  door,  cOnstnicted  ai  low 
mud  walls  and  covered  with  thatch. 

Are  they  temperate  people  ^--GeIlieraHy•p0^il(grTtI7<Ittl»f■^rte, 

especially  the  HiodoQB,  *'■     ■' 

Does 
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Does  fhe  climate  ever  require  the  use  of  flEMich  fiid  ?-*Net  for  trvming 
themselves,  simply  for  culimuy  purposes.  i 

Are  you  able  to  say,  whether  riee,  which  is  the  food  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  does  not  go  further  in  point  of  subsistence  than  most 
other  produce  c^the  ground  ?«— I  do  not  thmk  that  rice^  as  a  food,  goes  so 
far  as  many  of  the  other  grains ;  I  think  it  requires  a  greater  quantity  of 
that  aliment  to  produce  the  same  Dourishmeiit. 

Are  there  not  two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year  P-^Yes. 

In  point  of  fact,  does  not  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  employed  in 
growing  rice  support  as  much  of  human  life  as  it  would  employed  in 
any  other  way? — I  should  think  so;  there  is  no  soil  which  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  nourishment  for  the  support  of  life,  than  that  pro- 
ducing rice. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  therefore,  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  fisr  cheaper  in  that  country  than  in  this  ?-*Oh,  hr  cheaper,  beyond  all 
comparison. 

D09  not  that  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  circumstances  which  you 
'have  already  described  ?*— ^Undoubtedly. 

Would  many  of  those  articles  which  are  considered  as  comforts  by  the 
lower  orders  here,  be  considered  as  such  by  the  natives  of  British  India  f 
— -I  should  like  to  have  the  articles  specified. 

Articles  of  clothing  for  instance  f — ^The  natives  of  Hindostan  have  a 
dress  of  cloth  round  their  middle,  with  a  small  turban,  and  a  blanket  to 
sleep  in  i  that  is  their  whole  dress. 

Do  you  mean  to  imply,  therefore,  that  the  low  price  of  labour  in  India 
has  its  origin  in  fixed  circumstances  ?«— I  should  think  so. 

Then,  on  a  rough  calculation  between  the  price  of  labour  in  that 
country  and  the  price  of  l:ibour  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  do  you  con- 
ceive niat  the  countries  of  Europe  can  ever  supply  with-  manufiictures  to 
any  great  extent  the  countries  comprised  within  British  India  ?~Cer- 
tainly  not,  firom  these  causes,  the  cheapmsw  of  food  and  the  cheapness  of 
labour. 

H  Is 
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"X^  •  ^.-r-rr :^r       ^^  ^^ ihereforc  Vtkeljr,'  in'y<mr  opinion,' *tliat  under  any  o^iJumitand*  of 

^kxahder  Kyd.  any  system  whatever,  the  nianufecttircs  of  this  country  CM  obtain  a  vcrjr 

^'      M         '     increased  sale  among  the  jgreat  mass  of  the  Indian  population  ? — In  con- 

rfderlng  tKit  questi6n/I  have  been  long  of  opinio>n,4hat  it  is  not 'po9$it>Ie 
to  increasSethe  consumption  of  European  articles  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  it  is  at  present  among  the  natives;  but  it  wiU  go  on  prdgressively 
iyithour  success  in  India>. and' with  fhe  increase  of  Europeans,  and. their 
children  (half  casts)>  whose  manners  and  habits  are  the  8ame»  and  thereof 
fore  use  the  same  articles  as  their  fathers. 

.         •  .      :         ;  .....  ..  ..■^'    ■.    '('1     J    /*..    . 

Confining  yourself  at  present  to  the  natives,  do  you  conceive  that  their 
m'edrfs  of  purchase  are,  under  any  cffcumatances,  likely  so  to  extend  asF  to 
endble  them  to  command  European  manuiactures  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  "possible  that  their  means  of  purchase  could  be  increased.  .  -.'^ 

•      •  .....  ■  ■  ■ .' 

Supposing  that,  from  any  cause,  Europeans  going  inta  that  countiy^ 

^nd  wishing  to  employ  the  laboin*  of  the  natives,  should  by  a  competition 

imong  themselves  for  persons  to  Idbour,  raisfe  the  price   of  labour,  do 

you  conceive  that  that  advancement  in  the  price  ^of  iabouj^  would  b^ 

likely  to  be  permanent  ? — It  would  depend  lipon  the  continuaijcc  of  that 

competition,  1  think, 

■ 

As^  you  have  explained  that  subsistence  is  so.  much  cheaper  in  thAt. 
countty  than  in  Europe,  supposing  an  increased  price  of  labour  to  iuciii^ 
tate  *^eir  means  of  subsistence,  \Vbuld  not  it*  increase  the  number'^  of 
marriages,  arid  increase  the  number  of  labouring  classes  ? -r- Yes, .  and 
I  think  would  increase  the  price  of  provisions  in  a  proportionate  degree.,,^ 

-  To  ^h]$t  dircomstances  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  owing,  that  the  mi^qu- 
factliren  of  India  can  ever  enter  into  competition  in  Europe  wiili.tbf^ 
niannfoctures  of  countries  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  market,  it  hnifiSt 
supposed  they  are  manufactures  of  the  same  kind  ?— From  the  extreo^Ci 
lo'wness'of  labour. 


>  *  •» 


It  being  assumed  then,  that  the  price  of  labour  is  a  necessary  irigre*. 
dient  in  the  price  of  every  commodity  brought  to  the  market,  do  not- you 
conceive  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  labour  would' throw  great  ,di@-. 
culties  in  the  way  of  bringing  Indian  commodities  into  the.  msM^ket^.  pf^ 
Europe  ? — It  would  certainly  increase  the  price  of  those  commodities^ 
but  whether  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  unproi|itable  to  bring  them  to 
Europe^  I  do  not  know. 

;  Would 
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''-^  WauH  itiiot,  in  {iobt  of  fact,  iiicrease  fte  dH&ctiUic^  coi»i4^f*J^y?""  ^^ffKTp^^T 
It  would  certainly  hi  proportion  to  the  increase  of- price.  ^  vtt     ~    -—^-^^^ 

Do  you  therefore  conceive  that  the  same  circumstances^  naineI/>  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  which  should  increase  the  means  of  piirr 
chase  of .  European  commodities  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  India,  w;ould 
diminish  the  facilities  of  an  export'  tr^le^from  India  to  Europe  ?— -I  do  hb^ 
think  that  any  advance  in  price  of  labour,  from  any  circumstancie  that  is 
'  probable,  would  enable  the  natives  of  Xpdia  to  use  European  articles  morii 
than  they  now  do.  '    .  -v 


«.  .  •  • ' 


Do  you  conceive  that  the  {M'cient  system  does  or  does  not  sufficiently 
provide. for  any  such  increase  of  Remand. as  seems  probable  ?— -I  am  per- 
lectly  convinced  it  does  to  the  utmost  degree ;  and,'  from  my  pwil 
experience,  I  am  certain  that  for  a  long  time  past  almost  every  article  that 
has  been  carried  out  to  India,  one  half  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
climate  :  for  ^ese  twenty  years  past,  there  has  been  constant^  g  f  lut  of 
European  articles  in  all  the  markets,  and  I  believe  veiy  littie  profits  M^^f4 
1  should  suppose  on  a  general  average  a  losst  \J 

Supposing  colonization  to  take  place  in  Britisli  India,  do  yoii  cbncelvQ 
that  event  would  be  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives  of  British 
India  ?*— If  hy  colonization  is  meant^  that  the  Europeans  should  jbecq^ne 
farmers  and  labourers  of  the  land,  I  do  not  think  the  thing  is  possible  itliq 
climate  is  so  ill  suited  for  Burppeans  labouring,  out  of  doorj^.  that.|  jda  npi 
see  it  could  be  carried  on  ;  if  they  are  to  be  simply  the  farmers  andf  eW 

ployers  of  labourers,  I  hardly  call  that  colonization. 


\   .*:. 


Supposing  that  to  take  place  which  you  have  excepted  in  your  answ/ei^  to 
the  question,  that  they  should  not  be  employed  iiv  the  manual  offices  or  9$ 
labourers,  but  as  employers;  supposing  the  British  popuIatiph,aiid,^be 
mixed  Hindoo^British  population  to  increase,  under  suc(> .  circum^t^nces^. 
do  you  conceive  that  that  event  would  be  favourable  or  hot  t,9.  the  bapp;n^iy^ 
of  the  natives?— I  decidedly  think  it  would  not  be  for  tlie  happiness  o^ 
the  natives.  " 

Do  you  think  it  wouW  be  favourable  to  the  stability  of  the.\^itis>  iGrq^!, 
vernment  in  that  quarter  ?.— J  do  not  think  it  wopld.,  ^      .,       t .../[  ^     * 

\  (EidmimdiytheCommittet:)'^      ^       ,,. *,/    v    jy 

Are  there  any  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  the  Selks  Country  ?-<-At 

H2  this 


sar  mnvtzs  or  bvumkce  on  the 

¥^'^'!^^  *l»fs  penodlshouidwp^Eenoneatall^butat  the  post  that  has  Utely  been 
.It^ntiif^  Mj/f:  established  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  at  Ludhlua.  "     • 

in  wl)OBe  ba^dfi  did  y«o  find  those  articles  you  have  mentioned  I — lathe 
iciiiinon  bazars,  or  many  of  the  great  towns  in  the  SeHc  Country. 

.  }f  Jthe  ti«de  wete  opfoed  from  the  outports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
liad  the  iflaport  trade  confined  to  the  Port  of  London,  do  you  conceive  any 
id^ittonfil  dangers  yrpuld  arise  in  India  from  opening  the  trade  fronj 
thence  to  some  of  the  outports  as  well  as  to  the  Port  of  London  ? — Na 
danger  to  India  at  all ;  I  do  not  see  how  by  this  cuniniunica[ion  danger 
iioiM  •me. 

Ton  have  stated,  that  in  the  public  works  carried  on  under  your 
6ii«cttob  in  India,  you  latterly  preferred  the  employment  of  natives,  aa 
Miperiatendents,  to.  Europeans  t  what  opinion  has  that  enabled  you  to  forta 
respecting  tiie  capaciiy  of  the  natiTes  when  so  instructed  and  employed  } — 
The  capacity  of  the  natives,  respecting  carrying  oa  all  work^  of  ingenuity, 
is  beyond  what  people  in  general  can  conceive  :  I  have  executed,  with 
natives  alone,  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  made  up  furniture  of  everv 
kJAd,  in  short  directed  them  to  cast  cannon)  there  is  nothing  that  I  under- 
stood myself,  but  what  I  could  get  the  native  artificers  to  execute,  and  ia 
a  ver^  superior  manner ;  they  are  a  very  ingenious  and  a  very  'intelligent 
people. 

Have  you  observed  in  the  persons  you  so  employed,  and  whose  con^^ 
dition  has  been  bettered  in  consequence,  any  general  iftiprovements  in 
tficir  character  and  habits  of  life  ? — Of  course,  as  they  got  higher  pay, 
and  Were  enabled  to  live  in.  a  better  manner,  they  improved  in  intelligence 
and  cirilitgr. 

Did  it  lead  them  to  assimilate  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  roaimertaml 
habits  of  Europeans? — Not  at  all ;  only  to  indulge  more  freely- in  their 
own  luxuries  and  accommodations. 

Have  you  observed  any  material  difference  in  the  price  of  labow,  and 
the  condition  of  the  labourers,  in  the  different  districts  with  which  you 
have  been  acquainted ;  or  does  the  statement  you  have  made  on  that  snb- 
jcct,  apply  equally  to  all  the  parts  of  India  70U  arc  acquatntbd -with  ?—  , 
Not  exactly  to  all  the  parts  of  India:  in  Bengal,,  the  price  of  labour  ia 
rather  lower  in  the  lower  patUf  wd  increases  as  you  go  to  the  northward 

and 
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and  westwnr^j  at  Madras  and  at  Bombay,  whffre|;rain_i3  *=^^f'?||^,K  * 
dearer  than  it  is  in  Bengal,  the  price  of  labour  f 3  ddnsidefaljlj^  fiigWcr^    ";  - 

So  rtmt  d^iflTcrence  docs  not  indicate  any  difference  in  the  cpfififort.  or  dm- 
dftion  (rf  the  labourer  ?— No,  not  at  all }  it  is  totally  regtiiatedlfy  ttie  prjce 
of  provisions^  ' '"  ■ 

;  Can  yoii  S*ate  -whefher,  during  the  Jong  period  of  yout-  residence JiJ 
India,  %he  number  of  half  cast  !has  increased,  and  in  what  degree? — Tg 
a  very  gr^at  degree  indeed  j  so' much  so,  that  there, are  now  in  Calcutti- 
established  a  vast  number  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  both  male's 
and  females;  I  should  think  they. have  increased  wuhin  these  thiriy  year* 
ten-fold.  ^"^^   ; 

Have  you  farmed  any  opinion  of  the  acbial  aifiount  of  the  tit^F  cast T-^t- 
1  cannot  make  a  calcuUttioD-pf  it  at  alL  '  '     '  '^  '-' '^ 

You  mentioned  having  been  employed  at  the  works  at  Allahabad ;  We/p 
}pu  ever  farther  to. the  north  than  Allahabbd  ?^-^A  great  d^al-ftrirtiitrn&th 
than  that  J  I  was  employed  by  governinent  about  four,  years  a^  W^lit 
down  a  detachment  oa  the  banks  of  the  Sutledg?  at  Ludhiana.       ;    '  ''"> 

,  ■\^hat  is  the  naCure  of  the  climstie  ? — ^Ft  is  exceedingly  coMfpffo^f^ 
five  moi^bs.  in  the  y«ar;  the  hot  season  extremely  hot,  \(tith1iQt  wnit^Jj. 
the  rains  are  sU^undaot;  the  three  seasonsare  the-same  as  in  other  piifis  Of 
^e  country,  but  probably  two  of  tl^ia^(,theb«it.andcdd)aie'fnore4«v<re; 

purfng.the  colder  season,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  ^  cp^n^ai^D: 
fecture  of  woollens  might  be  introduced  amongst,  the  i)9t'KC£>?Tr-ByiA9 
manner  of  means  ;  they  have  a  mode  of  quilting  cotton  in  ch^tp  icf  licde^. 
that  makes  a  garment  equally  warm  with  any  thing  of  woollen,  and  much- 
cheaper,  in  which  they. are  universally  dresKd  in  Ahecotdseawt).-.  iud 

.  -■  <^.-K;,.-ia  10.  nrdi::; 

Does  that  manufacture  extend  to  the  Northward  of  Ou^  as  well  a&to 
the  Seik  Country  ? — It  is  a  garment  composed  of  the  common  coarse  cotton 
cloth  doubled,  with  cotton  quilted  between  ;  in  all  the  dijtriets  .iaUhe 
Korth  of  India,  this  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured  at  an  astonbhitig  che(^ 
rate.  1  would  wish  to  state  the  cheapness  of  cloth;  one  .hundied.  y&ixli 
ef  coftTse  cloth  is  very  frequently  bought  for  about  fire  jupe^;..iii^tji^ 
about  eight  or  nine  shillings.  .>  j--^,.--,  ,-/ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  node  in  which  the  comfnerce  of  the 

count  rj.' 
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Mqjor- General  country  is  conducted  in  the  interior  of  India  ?— Not  much  -,  I  have  not 
'     '^  A  pai4  .mupb.attention  to  it.  ,  ' 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  Company  have  establishments  of  commercial 
rt^cient^f— They  h^ve,  in  all  the  provinces,  for  making  up  their  own  goods. 

.  Dp  not  you  know  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  those  liave  not  only 
purchased  for  the  Company,  but  for  themselves  ?-»!  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  commercial  residents  purchased  for  the  Company  cloths  of 
a  superior  kind^  that  the  inferior  cloths*,  that  were  unfit  for  the  Company's 
use,  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  on  their  own  account. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  commercial  resident,  provided  he  supplied  the 
Company  with  what  it  wished,  was  limited  in  his  purchase  to  any  parti* 
cular  species  of  manufacture  P— Aft<er  having  completed  the  Company's 
investments  of  cloths,  I  imagine  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  wha.^ 
ever  they  pleased  of  any  kind. 

From  your  observation  in  India  of  the  respect  in  which  those  commer- 
cial residents  are  held  by  the  natives,  do  you  believe  that  any  free  trader 
could  purchase,  till  they  had  purchased  on  their  account  what  the^ 
chose  to  have  ?— I  do  not  think  they  could,  till  the  Company's  invest- 
ments'were  completed :  if  I  understand  the  matter  right,' the  Company*! 
agents  at  the  factories  make  advances  and  engagements  to  the  hianufac- 
tureri,  I  believe  very  liberal  ones ;  and  until  these  engagements  were 
fulfilled,  of  course  they  copid  supply  no  one  else. 

But_  ii  not  the  commercial  resident  r^arded  with  such  awe  by  the 
BBtive^jthat  it  is  impossible  for  any  free  trader,  resorting  to  that  country,  to. 
accfuire  a  commodity,  as  long  as  the  commercial  resident  wishes  himself 
to  purchase  it  ? — 1 4hink  he  has  an  advantage  over  every  other  trader,' 
from  the  influence  he  necessarily  must  have  ;  but  I  do  n6t  believe  that 
other  traders  are  prevented  from  making  purchases. 

From  your  observation  of  the  character  of  the  native,  supposing  there 
is  a  free  trade  to  British  subjects  to  India;  supposing  there  is  even  free 
afccess  to  British  subjects  to  every  part  of  India  i  do  you  think  that  if  tjbe 
commercial  resident  chooses  to  say,  I  must  have  such  a  quantity  of  such  a. 
commodity  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  Company,  that  any  free  trader 
would  be  able  to  be  supplied  with  any  commodity  till  be  i*  satisfied ,?i-t4 
hare. before  said  that  the  comm^rcUl.retldcpt  has  c^taio^  ml  a^y^aiM^ 
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but  I  do  not  th'mk  in  general  it  has  been  used,  or  ever  will  be  used;  ft)  keep  Major ^^Gn^ 
the  free  trader  out  of  the  market.  Alexander  J 

'  Do  you  know  no  instance  in  India  of  traders  being  disappointed  in  the 
acquisition  of  commodities,  till  the  commercial  resident  was  satisfied  ?— -I 
dare  say  it  was  only  till  the  manufacturers  had  made  good  their  engage- 
ments to  him,  and  to  the  Company.  .  « 

But  do  not  vouknow  that,  from  the  awe  in  wluch  tfaeinatives  stand  of 
the  commercial  resident,  that  there  are  instances  where  the  price  of  ^ 
commodity  even  has  been  dictated  by  the  commercial  resident  ? — No,  I 
mm  not  acquainted  with  it ;  1  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  from  alF  I  Imvc 
observed  or  have  heard,  the  Company's  civil  servants  are  most  lenient  and 
indulgent  in  the  treatment  of  the  manufacturers;  such  is  their  universal 
character.  ^ 

Have  you  not  often  heard  it  stated  by  persons  in  India,  by  persons  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  that  the  native  weavers,  for  instance,  if  they  had 
\t  in  their  power,  would  rather  treat  with  the  free  tradeA  thaa  with  the 
Company  ?«— The  tow  manufacturers  tbere^  are  like  the  generality  of  the  ^ 
lower  orders  of  people,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  advances  from  one  party^ 
9nd  then  wish  to  sell  their  goods  to  another ;  that  I  believe  is  the  character 
of  the  lower  class  of  flaaoiitecturera  every  where*  .     '• 

For  the  mode  in  which  the  Company's  business  in  the  interior  is  con- 
ducted, the  resident  makes  advances  ? — ^Yes. 

Has  that  always  been  the  case?*^I  believe  it  has  always  been  thdcase^ 
but  I  beg  leave  to  say,  this  is  a  subject  I  really  am  but  little  acquainted 
with,  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  line. 

■ 

When  did  you  leave  India  ? — I  left  India  a  little  more  than  three  years  ^ 
I  have  been  here  near  three  years. 

You  perhaps  knoV  whether  the  Americans'  did  not  carry  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  at  Calcutta  while  you  were  there  ?•— They  did,  principally 
in  Calcutta. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  sent  into  the  country  for  the  purchase  of 

the  articles  that  they  exported,  or  whether  they  bought  them  at  Calcutta  ? 

—No,  I  belfeve  Iher  principal!)  boujghf  them  at  Calcutta  j  they  had  native 

agenu  in  Calcutta  that  bought  for  t tern. 

And 
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m     \ni  ti^y  fdarfd  thtrr  a  ei^cienqr  df  the  article  the jr  "vtlnte^^  ^itliout 
^   resorting  to  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— ^Abttfid^cc^  ihoiwvt*     • 


-•.;.  I 


tJ6  ybil  hdppen  f 6  r^oUed  Whcthcf^  fbere  vn^  Wif  CMifMot  tif  4ifeir 
ikmkibg  any  disturbances  When  they-  we're  there  ^*^Not  cif  ^the^oaptjaiosti 
i  ^yK||S  heapd  the  coEinroon  complaints  against  sailors,  when  o&  shore,  getting 
dran^anp  ^^  as.eYery  other  iatlor  will  do^^  foitt*the 

police  pf  Calcutta  is  very  strict j  and  no  evil  can  arise  there  from  sucli 
occurrences  ^f  Europeans.    *  *  :    =  j    , 

,  Would  not  a  trade  with  the  port  6f  London  only,  hare  the  powers  of 
ctiecic  and  regulation  more  perfect,  by  besr^  immediately  under  the ^eye  <tf 
govemmeiit  and  of  the  Company,  than  in  the  case  of  the  trade  be'mg 
opened  to  the  outports  P-—I  should  think  certainly  it  would  be  regukrtfld 
with,  more  ease. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdiraw* 

Then  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Esq.  is  called  in ;  and,  haying  been  sworn, 

is  examined  as  follows ; 


-  •    I 


Thos.  Graham,     ^^  OitmseU  Hdwlbng  have  you  been  }b  the  servioeof  1^  East-India 
Esq.  Company  ?-^From  the  year  1769  to  the  year  IWMs  in  India. 


in  what  part  of  that  country  has  your  residence  been  P-^^Prineipaliy  in 

Bengal. 

What  Stations  have  you  filled  ?<mI  have  £llcd  ffll.the  successive  stations 
in  the  service. 

How  long  were  you  member  of  Council  ? — I  was  member  of  council 
Im  eigtit  months  diiaing  the  g^vierament  of  Lord  Cof nwaUis,  and  eight 
months  during  the  government  of  Lord  Welksky. 

'  ttertf  «^u  had  ample  oppottvnxtin  of  studying  the  character  cf  the 
miHrel«dUant?^^I  MHainbf»nave»   •  . 


Are  their  habits,  generally  speaking,   of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
ribiture'^i^Th^y  certainfy  are.  ; 


^     •■        "•  1   J"      .        L  ■••- 


Are  their  pfcgudkes  so  likevrise  ?ii^£qually  80« 

Are 
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^  AiieA^y  persons,^  quick  sensibility? — Very  quipjc  sensi^>iritjr  |n  all  T^l^f*  Graham 
matters  cotic^riHng  their  religion.  /  "  "^    '^ 


'^■r.j 


J  Are  riieyj  per9on9  who  ure  qirick  and  jealous  of  affront  with  re^pcQ^o 
Ifeeifivuaien  ?—fCertainly  ijhey  are,  very  much  iQ.  ,..^ 


«1M>*-t 


::''f/ 


Is  the  Co m pap y  very  strict  aad  peremptory  in  its  injunctions,  ^J^itV 
regard  to  ihe  respect  which  should  be  paid  by   their  servants  to^  ttiO^ie 
isabits  and  prejudices  to  which  you  allude  ?— They  are  par^cularly  so* 

Generally  speaking,  is  the  Company^s  authority  of  so  strict  a  nature  as 
to  preserve  them  from  such  affront  with  regard  to  those  prejudices  whifch 
you  have  been  speaking  of? — -With  the  servants  of  the  Com[>any  it  is 
4;;oo^^dered  as  a  duty  to  be  careful  not  to  offend  their  religious  preju4i(^es. 

Generally  speaking,  is  there  so  general  attention  paid  to  their  habit?" 
and  feelings  a^  not  to  wound  the  one  or  affront  the  other  ?— Certainly. 

TTie  Company's  servants  generally  enter  their  service  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life  ? — They  do  generally. 

« 

,  Do  they  in  general  very  soon  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants  sufficient  for  all  the 'purposes  of  communication  ? — ^Their 
duties  render  it  indispensably  necessary  that  they  should  acquire  that 
knowledge,  in*  order  to  render  them  competent  to  a  due  discharge  of 
their  official  employment. 

Do  they,  generally  speaking,  soon  obtain  a  due  proficiency  for  all  pur- 
poses in  that  language  ? — No  doubt  they  do. 

Does  this  knowledge  of  their  language  enable  them  more  successfully  to 
consult  the  feelings  arid  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  natives? — It  affdrds 
ihem  an  opportunity  of  learning  it  even  from  the  natives  themselves^,  and 
induces  a  caution  of  offisnding  against  them.  ,     '^ 

Arc  offences  sometimes  otherwise  committed  through  ignorance  ?-» 
Yes,  very  often  s  very  important  offences  are  committed  through  igno- 
rance. 

The  Company's  servants  by  being  thus  taught,  ar?  ^  mjuch  betteir 
qualified  to  guard  against  that  species  of  ignorant  offence  ?— I  have  no 
doiibt  of  it. 

I  Supposing 


llios.^  Graham,      Srfppcfiih^  a  considerable  ^nd  itidfecTfriMnale  influic  of  £arapem«^  m 
fisq.  consequence  of  an  open  trade  from  every  poi^t  ifn  the  United  Kingdom  to 

every  port  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter,  what  political  or 
blh^r  consequences  ivould  "you  appr^ena  from  sucli  increased  and  indis- 
criminate influx  ? — I  do  not  cotitetv^e  that  it  Would  be  fnticticafble  for  the 
regulators  of  the  government  there  to  restrain  them  from  those  commAni* 
'cations  ^ich  Wi^t  lead  to  cdtnmdtion. 

Will  yoa  describe  the  kinds  of  communication  Whidh  you  «ippi^hcfi4 
might  lead  to  such  commotion  ?— The  trespasses  which  they  might  commit 
\pbti  their  feligidUs  prejudices. 

'    Arte  th^ire  "ntit  many  pbrtis  on  eithtfr  coast  ef  the  peninstsla  M  a  gmatt 
dtstaiitffe  ft€«h  rtie  principal  iseatls  of  govemmctft?*-iI  beliwe  ^feere-are 


snany« 


At  abbiit  What  distance  do  you  jUppdSesome  of  them  '?-^Some  hundretfe 
df  miles  no  doubt. 

Would  it  be  necessary  in  your  opinit)n,fer'tte  ntw  adventtrrers-io  setfte 
themselves  or  their  agepts  in  houses  and  ^ctorfes,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  on  the  trade  to  iJvhich  they  Would  thus  be  attow^ed  access  ?— It 
^'pld  be  indispensably  necessary,  in  case  they  did  not  employ  the  agency 
iof  those  Wlio  are  already  settled  ftere. 

Under  the  strict  authority  which  is  at  present  observed,  is  it  tnoffe 
josual  to  tmploy  such  resident  ^ents,  than  fox  persons  to  be  their  own^ 
factors  and  agents  ? — At  present  it  certainly  is. 

If  any  material  influx  w«re  to  takeplacej  regarding  the  licence  which 
lias  been  described  of  their  visitit^  ev^ry  port  4:4K)n ^tlier  coast  of  the* 
peninsula,  do  you  apprehend  it  would  be  probaible,  or  ^ven. possible,  to 
keep  such  persons  in  a  state  of^cuch^trictxontiXMjihand  coercion,  as  to 
prevent  them  from  going  to  the  interior  if  such  be  their  object  ?— I  do  not 
4binktkat  it  would  ibe  practicabie. 


Supposing  them  to  make  their  way  into  the  interior,  what  consequenoes 
do  ypu  apprehend  from  that  description  of  migration  ?>— The  conduct 
Ihyy  ^^  ♦IWieiy  tb  observe,  might  be  offensi?eifc*he  natives  4«dt6^i 
tlnifti^ky-wkkViifjSgM^idto  c<>flV^ 

Supposing; 


Supposing  tiie  native  how  to  he  tfeatcd  with  violejocc  <irf  opjMrtmil  by  J^km^lS^rfikmf 
a,a  Europoaoy  ban  be  prosecute  such  an  European  but  in  cmf»  «  th«  j^ir^  i^. 

courts  ctf  Calctitta^  Madras^  or  Bdmbajr  ir^Ht  certainly  Qajwjcrt,  ^ivd  Jb^ 
are  the  only  courts  in  which  be  coufd  obtain  redress  for  any  acts  of  violence 
comniitted  by  an  European^  nieaning  British  subj^ts. 

Ml  present)  are  not  a  vast  proportion  of  the  natives  situated  at  t^ 
distance  of  even  some  hundred  mites  from  either  of  those  courts  P^-^Sciii^ 
under  the  government  of  the  Company  at  present,  as  fsir  as  a  thousand 
fiiiles^ 

Speaking  of  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  natives,  about  how  much 
are  they  capable  of  earning  per  week  or  mouth  ?-^Their  wages^  in 
general  afe  very  low,  and  for  labour  alone  ;  it  differs  in  different  pa^f^f 
the  country,  but  the  comnlon  standard  in  those  parts  where  I  have  \Km 
is  about  two  rupees  a  month,  or  five  shillings. 

Do  you  apprehend  then  it  would  be  possible,  however 'great  might  ,^e^ 
Ae  degree   of  violence  or  oppression,  for  a  native  to  follow  up  the 
prosecution  of  a  British  subject  in  either  of  those  co^irts  ?-^He  has  u^ 
any  means,  and  the  only  nK>de  to  which  he  could  resort  for  assistance 
would  be  to  the  government  itself. 

• 

Serppo^ng  that  Europeans,  in  consequence  of  the  sugge^ed  opening  ot 
thti  trade,  should  become  subject  to  the  native  or  provincial  courts,  what 
efftct  do  vou  suppose  that  that  sort  of  subjection  might  have  upon  the 
opinton  ot  the  natives,  with  regard  to  British  superiority  ?-^For  the 
better  understa^nding  of  the  question,  it  must  be  previously  understood 
that  none  of  the  native  courts  exist  in  any  other  form  than  under  servants 
of  the  Company. 

But  the  persons  composing  those  coorts  are  natives,  are  they  not  ?-^ 
The  law  officers  are  property  the  afHcers  of  the  court,  the  rest  arc  subsi- 
diary establishments  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  court. 

Are  foreign  European  subjects  li^Ie  to  those  courts? — Th»y  are  liable 
to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  country^ 

,  •        • 

As  those  courts  are  now  constituted,  could  it  be  practicable  to  try  a 
Britisb  subject,  except  by  the  laws  of  the  country  ? — A  British  subject  '^, 
not  amenable  to  those  courts  further  than  in  civil  suits  with  the  natives, 
Md  that  under  a  penalty  bound  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  court  as  far  as 

I  2  500  rupees. 


.^',  '■  ■  ''  '^'--'•■-W  ''■  MINUTES  OK  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

l^isi  Graham,  500  rupees,  which  they  enter  into,  upon  permission  to  go  into  the  interior 
Esq.'  of  the^ country,  and    it   is  recorded  in  the  supreme  court  of  Calcutta^  I 

i—- — y.—- J  bet{ave>  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Company  to  recover  the  penalty- 
Are  you  to  be  understood,  that  in  cases  of  personal  injury,  the  British 
European  subject  is  only  amenable  to  one  of  the  three  courts  ? — Only 
■menable  to  one  of  those  tbree  courts,  liable  to  be  apprehended  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  where  the  offences  are  committed,  and  all  the  Company's 
servants  acting  as  magistrates,  are  under  an  oaib  as  justices  q(  the  peace, 
taken  at  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature,  lo  qualify  themselves  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Generally  speaking,  would  the  native  have  it  in  his  power  to  attend 
those  courts  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  rhe  party  ? — From  any  means 
which  he  himself  possesses,  I  can  decidedly  say  that  he  could  not  in 
general,  for  those  offences  generally  happen  among  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  natives. 

Supposing  a  material  increase  of  Europeans,  and  that  From  watit  of 
capacity  the  natives  should  be  thus  disappointed  in  obtatoi'ig  legal  redress, 
what  do  you  apprehend,  might  be  the  consequence?— ^That  they  would 
redress  themselves  upon  the  offending  party^ 

Supposing  legal  redress  to  be  practicable,  and  the  punishment  of  the- 
European  a  consequence,  what  do  you  apprehend  with  regard  to  the 
European  character,  should  such  punishments,  become  frequent  ? — Evtry 
occurrence  which  might  render  such  punishments  necessary  would 
tend  greatly  to  degrade  the  cliaracter  of  the  EuropeanSj  and  the  respect  nrf' 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  held. 

Do  you  apprehend  the  maintenance  of  that  character  and"  that  o^iinioa 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  authority  in  India  ? — i  think 
most  important  to  the  permanency  of  our  possessions  in  India. 

If  any  material  number  of  these  new  adventurers  or  settlers  were  to 
misconduct  themselves,  would  it  be  conveniently  practicable  to  the 
government,  ri.'garding  the  line  of  coast  to  which,  they  would  have  access, 
to  send  ihem  back  to  England,  and  is  not  that  a  punishment  now  only 
resorted  to  iii  extreme  cases  ?  — I  believe  the  government  of  India  have 
Jwd  that  power  given  to  them,  and  the  exercise  of  it  ij  often  rendered 
esccedJngly  difr.cult,  by  the  means  which  the  offl:nding  party  may  have 

adopted 


I 
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adopted  of  resorting  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  to  prevent  their^jbeing  Tho$.  Grahan 
sent  to  England.  Esq. 


-  J  ■  ™  •  *  i* « — 
I  ask  therefore  in  the  case  of  increased  instances  of  mfeconducfcwouidt  ,^^^ 

that  be  a  measure  which  the  government  could  conveniently  retoiftoisrr^^    1 

Certainly  not. 


'"^a^ 


•A 


Looking  to  the  nature  of  either  coast,  and  to  the  ports  to  whith  they 
will  now  have  access,  do  you  think  the  British  subjects^  if  theywererso 
disposed,  could  find  their  way  to  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  ?— 1 
t1;iink  they  might. 


./' 


Do  you  think,  in  that  case,  they  might  receive  open  or  secret  encourage- 
ment from  the  native  chiefs  ?— '-I  am  not  aware  that  any  previous  encou^ 
ragement  would  be  given  to  them  by  the  native  chiefs ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  after  their  arrival  under  their  protection,  that  they  might  intrigue 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  interests  in  India.  .;    ^ 

"    ■   '  '  '  e  ■- 

Concluding  upon  the  trade  to  India  being  opened  from^  every  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  every  port  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter^ 
and  looking  to  all  the  circumstances  respecting  the  natives,  which  you, are 
able  to  judge  of  from  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  so  opening  the 
trade  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  in  Iddta? — I  do 
conceive  that  the  promiscuous  intercourse  which  such  an  unre^ti^ined  in- 
troduction of  Europeans  to  India  would  occasion,  w^ould  be  attended 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  the  safety  of  our  possessions  in 
Indi^. 

Looking  to  the  general  habits  of  the  natives,  as  well'  as  to  the  degree  of 
export  that  has  for  many  years  past  existed,  and  now  exists,  do  you  think 
that  thus  opening  the  trade  to  India  would  increase  the  consumption  of 
European  articles  afliong  the  natives  of  India  ? — I  have  no  idea  that  it 
would;  their  habits  are  so  different  from  the  use  oi  any  articles  of  that 
description,  that  I  think  it  almost  impossible  that  it  should. 

Have  the  natives  at  present  a  power,  of  purchasing  European  articles 
were  they  so  disposed  ?—^They  certainly  have,  and  have  long  had  at  i\\p 
principal  settlements  of  the  Company. 

Generally  speaking,  is  it  in  their  povver,  from  the  wages  they  deiive,to 
purchase  articles  of  that  description  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ;  what  is 
required  for  their  own  wants  is  so  limited,,  and  procured  at  ao^asy  a  price^ 

thai 
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TH(T^.  (xrahamy  thoCfhejr  neither  could  nor  would  parditasel^rDpean^^tijCles^  SUcb  as  tbsjr 
E5<j,  might  use,  being  much  dearer. 


V 


>  •- .; 


J 


'^  Id' tascis  where  the  natives  possess  the  meansv  does  their  incHnatioil  or 
practice  lead  them  to  the  purchase  of  European  articles  ?— Very  few  in- 

-  deed,  principally  confined  to  the  most  opulent  at  the  principal  settlements 
roP  the  Company. 

Ii^  ^sirs  of  opuTence,  where  uncoraiected  with  the  European  govern- 
Aient,'  ia  it  their  practice  to  indulge  in  Europiean  articles  ?-*-^By  no  means* 

V.  ■ 

Speaking  of  the  natives  in  general,  at  present,  can  you  state  about  the 
expencft  of  their  dress  ?— ^^Speaking  of  the  large  population  of  India,  I  da 
not  suppose  that  the  expence  of  dness  for.  tb«  Whole  year  could  exceed  two 
shillings,  or  two  and  sixpence. 

About  what  proportion  do  yoD  think  those  who  can  afford  td  purchase 
European:  dress,  if  so  disposed,  bear  to  the  general  population  ? — I  sup- 
pose not  one  in  fire  thousand,  excepting  at  the  priticipal  settleiAentji  of 
the  Company. 

At  the  principal  settlements,  is  there  any  actual  number  that  direct  their 
superfluous  property  towards  the  purchase  of  European  articles  ?^^Very 
fevr  indeed. 

Is  it  nrot  your  belief,  from  their  general  nature  and  habit^  that  should 
even  their  means  increase,  they  would  so  direct  their  expenditure  ?— I  do 
not  think  they  would. 

The  Committee  have  spoken  of  tlie  articles  of  dress  ;  have  they  wants 
with  respect  to  furniture,  or  any  other  domestic  articles,  that  you  suppose 
they  would  indulge  toward^fi-  European  articles,  supposing  it  to  be  in  theit 
power  ?— -I  do  not  think  they  wouW  to  any  extent. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  export  trade  from  this  country  to  India 
through  the  medium  of  the  captains  and  officers  together,  privileged  or 
private  trade>  has  been  upon  the  whole  £br  some  years  past  a  profitaUe  or 
a  losing  concern  ? — At  least  for  the  last  ten  years  of  my  residence  in  India^ 
it  had  been  a  very  unproductive  one. 

Have  not  those  who  carry  on  what  is  called  the  privilege  trade,  nan^ely; 
thjS  captains  and  officers,  a  very  great  advantage,  by  being  allowed  to  carry 

freight 


iVeight  free,  ttnd  from  acting  as  their  oiwa«upercai;go^^-«-fFbi&7QO.doubt  TiMf.  ^oA^l^ 
haw.  -  Esq. 

Is  the  saving  hereby  effected  a  considerable  proportion,  or  otherwise,  of 
Ihe  whcJle  of  «the  commodity  f-«-That  will  depend  upon  the  yaliie  of  ^he 
privilege  which  ihey  ^njoy  ;  but  it -is  consigtenrt  Ji^ytith  my  oivd  iuiow^ledflpe, 
that  for  many  years  they  >have  been  obliged  4o  resof  t  to  ^public  aucUoo  war 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  goods,  so  as  to^make  them  .socnie  izetKu:}^^ 
instead  of  leavmg  them  to  decay  in  qetHans. 

Have  European  articles,  ^witfhinyour  dbservcitfon  :for  some  lyear^  4)ift, 
been  in  a  state  of  ^lut  at  the  Indian  markets,  or  otherwise  ?--Certainly, 
Far  beyond  the  demand  fi>r  European  •oonsumption. 

Can  you-contcmjilate  any  possible -inerease  of  ^maf^dforJ^iKopeimiar^ 
tides  which  might  not  be  amply  supplied  by  the  present  system,  and  as^ 
cheaply -as  in  the  nature  of  things -such  confimoditle^s  would  admit^  being 
sold  ? — If  the  bulk  of  the  present  supplies  selling  in  general  under  prime 
cost  is  any  evidence,  the  price  would  rather  diminish  than  increase  were 
die  supplies  increased. 

puring  your  residence  in  the^ervice.<)f  the  Compaivy,  and  in  'tte  4i1gh 
stations  which  you  have  descri'bed,  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  know>' 
iiTg  whetherthe  East  India-^Coroipany  have  or  have  not  used  itsHitmast»cx- 
ertions  to  increase  the  purchase  ot  British  manufactures  in  India  ?i-i-As:fer 
«s  facilitating  the  mission  of  it  to  India  in  their  own  shipping,  so  far>they 
certainly  have  given  every  encouragement. 

Are  you  .acquainted  with  the  feet,  that  such  articles  asr themselves  ahci  ex- 
porters of,  they  have  exported  at  a  known  Joss,  in  order-to  assist  the  .naa- 
nufacturer  here,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  establishing  the  article  4hcre  ?— t-- 
Every  facility  is  ^given  for  the  purchase  of  the  manufactures  which  the 
Company^re  obliged  to  export  -under  the  act  oi  iBarliameat  to>tcaders  in 
India,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sold  at  pubKc  iiuction,  -aodat  suchlprioes.  as^ 
the  stale  of  the  mar.ket  may  give  ;  but  in  general  the  prices  have  been  so 
inadequate,  that  I  have  known  the  sales  of  the  Co*Avpany  put  olF  :on  ac-- 
count  of  their  being  so  much  below  the  prices  which  they  cost,  and  evi- 
dently shewing  there  is  itogreatdemand  for  the  consumption  of  these  things^. 

-      '       •         > 

From  the  nature  of  the  Intercourse  in  India,  have  the  natives  in  the  in- 
terior at  present  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  European  articles  w^re  they 
so  disppsed  ??— They  have,  tio  doubts . for,  from  every  part  of  the,  country, 

there. 
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TAoir.  CVj/tam,  ^here  are  agents  on  their  parts  at  the  principal  settlements,  who  ^ay  feuf 
'  Esq.  them  for  them  in  the  manner  before  described,  arid  send  them  to  litem  &i^ 

the  interior. 

Assuming  that  the  exports  from  this  country  to  India  have  increased  ■ 
-during  som«  years  past,  how  do  you  account  for  the  consumption  of  th<3se 
exports^  unless  the  consumption  is  increased  among  the  natives  ? — I  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  increased  export  has  been  the  occasion  of  there  beiitg 
any  demand  with  the  natives  ;  such  part  as  may  not  have  obtained  a  salei 
is  generally  left  in  warehouses^  and  often  disposed  of,  for  I  may  say  fifty 
per  cent,  under  the  prime  cost  in  this  country. 

Do  you  mean  that  as  to  the  use  or  consumption  of  them,  that  that  has 
been  by  the  increased  number  of  European  residents  ? — Any  increase  that 
might  take  place,  of  course  would  be  occasioned  from  that  cause.  «• 

» 

Do  jou,  or  tK>t,  impute  any  increased  consumption  to  the  natives  ?— I 
certainly  do  not.  . 

/Examined  Iry  the  Committee.) 

'Dwing  the  time,  and  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Vime  you 
were  resident  in  India,  had  not  the  American  trade  very  much  increased  at 
Calcutta  ? — So  doubt  they  have  come  in  greater  numbers  to  Calcutta  than 
formerly  ;  they  always  brought  their  specie  to  pay  for  goods  which  they 
were  in  the  habits  of^  procuring  from  the  British  agents  settled  in  Calcutta^ 
and  their  agents 

They  have  no  intercourse  with  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  carrying, 
on  that  trade  ?— They  have  no  intercourse  with  the  intenor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  that  trade. 

Did  they  always  bring  specie  or  produce  ?— They  could  brin^  no  other 
articles  that  would  pommand  a  sale.  '         ' ,'' 

Were  not  they  frequently  supplied  with  the  goods  they  wanted  for  their 
investments  from  the  native  merchants? — Certainly,  several  of  the  native 
merchants  have  turned  their  views  to  such  demands  3  but  they  are  not  in 
the  habits  of  keeping  any  in  warehouses,  with  any  distant  view  of  spe- 
culation. 

Can  you  state  any  reason  why  a  British  merchant  permitted  to  trade  to 

Calcutta 
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Calcutta  might  not  carry  on  liis  Commerce  in  the  same  way  ?— They  T7/d^.  Grahan 
could  QQt.obtain  goods  without  having  previously  instructed  agents  there  £)»q. 

to  prayidb  them  from  the  interior  of  the  country.  ^  ■ '  ■  v^' 


Did  the  Americans  previously  instruct  agents  ?  —They  had  some  d|Mts 
there  of  their  own,  independent  of  employing  British  agents  resident  at 
the  stations. 


k  •* 


Were  their  agents  resident  at  Calcutta  ?— -They  were  resident  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

If  the  trade  was  opened  from  the  outports  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehhd 
to  India,  and  the  import  confined  to  the  port  of  London,  do  you  con* 
ceive  that  any  additional  danger  would  arise  in  India  from  opening  the 
trade  from  thence  to  some  of  the  outports  as  well  as  to  the  port  of  L6ik 
don  ? — I  do  not  conceive  that  any  additional  danger  would  be  occasioned 
in  India  by  such  permission.  .-* 

Do  you  think  that  the  opening  the  export  trade  from  the  outports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  exempt  from  inconvenience  and  even  dart- 
ger  to  the  government  in    India  ?— -I  think  in  my  preceding  answers  to 

Juestions  of  similar  import  I  have  already  said,  that  danger  would  arise ; 
conceive  that  both  danger  and  inconvenience  would  arise,  in  as  far  as 
it  would  facilitate  a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  native 
subjects  in  India. 

Supposing  the  trade  opened  from  this  country  to  India  with  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  and  principal  ports,  do  you  not  conceive  that  the  exist* 
ing  p)owers  of  government  are  sufficient  to  prevent  an  improper  influx  of 
Europeans  into  the  interior  ? — Provided  they  are  under  the  same  restric- 
tions as  at  present  are  exercised  over  the  residents  now  at  the  princi|ial 
settlements  in  India,  I  conceive  they  would. 

Are  not  those  powers  sufficient  to  controul  the  behaviour  of  any  of  the 
Europeans  that  should  be  suffisred  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country? 
— Certainly,  as  they  exist  beyond  the  limits, of  the  supreme  court  of' ju- 
dicature, they  would  not  be  suiBcient. 

Persons  are  licensed  at  present  to  go  up  the  country,  are  they  ric^?— - 

They  are.  -     ^'    -•  ^   t w  '    ,r  -r 
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Are  the  existing  powers  of  government  sufficient  to  controul  their  be- 
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TPIbti  Grahiifiiy  havibiir  ia  as  to  prevent  any  evil  effects  arising  to  the  permanency  aftht 
Esq.  British  empire  in  India? — I  do  not  conceive  that  the  powers  which  the 

""^  government  can  now  exercise  in  the  interior,  are  equal  to  prevent  bad 
consequences  arising  from  any  numerous  body  of  Europeans  settling  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature. 

Are  not  the  powers  of  government,  already  existing,  sufficient  to  de*- 
vise  other  regulations  as  may  be  requisite  for  this  purpose  ?— I  am  afraid 
not  over  the  British  subject,  who  will  always  consider  himself  entitled  to 
the  government  by  the  laws  as  he  enjoys  them  in  this  country. 

Per^hs  going  up  the  country  are  either  Company's  servants,  or  licensed 
w  unlicensed  persons ;  have  not  the  Company  complete  controul  through 
iheir local  governments  over  the  first?— They  certainly  have  over  the 
tervants  of  the  Company,  because  they  may  recal  them  from  their  station,, 
Imd  they  may  suspend  them  from  their  service,  and  send  them  home  to^ 
Europe  for  any  improper  conduct* 

With  respect  to  the  licensed  resident!,  have  not  the  local  governments 

the  power  of  withdrawing   such  licences  ?— The  withdrawing  such  11- 

«cences  would  be  alone  insufficient  -,  the  only  means  by  which  they  could 

render  their  authority  sufficient,  would  be  by  calling  the  persons,  or 

ibrcing  the  persons,  down  from  the  settlements  to  Calcutta.. 

Do  they  not  at  present  possess  that  power? — Not  a  discretionary  power, 
'  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  seize  the   person  of  the  European,  and  send 
kirn  down  to  Calcutta,  untesshe  had  been  guilty  of  some  offence. 

'''-"  But  bemr  guilty  of  such  offence,  the  local  governments  possess  such  a 
power  f-^He  then  is  apprehended  and  sent  down  to  Calcutta  for  the 
purpose  of  bemg  prosecuted  in  the  supreme  court. 

With  respect  to  the  unlicensed  persons  residing  in  the  interior,  do  they 
jidt  possess  ibe^ame  power  with  respect  to  them  ?«^As  far  as  the  inter- 
diction goetivgaiiist  pmons  proceeding  into  ^le  interior  without  permis^ 
sion,  they  are  liable  to  be  apprehended,  but  no  punishment  can  be  tn«> 
fficted  upon  them  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  governor  in  coupcil,  however,  has  the  po^4^r  of  sending  those  par- 
tics  to  Europe,  has  he  not?— At  present,  I  believe,  the  government  hav^ 
ihat  power    but  the  consequence  in  all  probability  would  be  ruinous  to 

the 


the  iodtvidua],  and  be  woidd  htl  hioutlf  entitled  t».  ekim  vediCN  after  2%m.  C^oAm^ 
arrival  in  this  country.  Eeq. 

But  the  governor,  in  sending  him  home,  would  be  fxerciibg  m  tii* 
thority  ^^'hich  is  considered  to  be  in  his  hands?— -The  individual  might 
conceive  the  law  had  been  transgressed  in  his  case,  and  certainly  would 
f^el  himself  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to  Che  courts  of  judicature  here 
Ipr  redress. 

Wlien  you  were  in  the  supreme  council  at  Bengal,  would  not  it  have 
been  considered  that  a  magistrate  in  the  interior  of  the  country  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  his  duty,  if  upon  a  well  founded  com- 
plaint 4g^inst  an  European,  on  the  part  of  a  native,  for  oppression  or  ill-- 
usage, he  bad  not  sent  that  man  down  to  Calcuttat  or  reported  bim  to 
the  presidency  ? — He  certainly  would,  as  a  magistrate^  hare  considcmd  it 
)iis  duty  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  complaint ;  and  if  it 
was  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  it  was  not  in  his  powt r,  by  any  dinection  to 
refrain  from  such  offences  in  future,  to  grant  redress^  be  would  be  ■  under 
the  nefress^ty  of  sending  him  down  to  Calcutta^  to  be  prosecuted  mtbe 
supreme  court  of  judicature. 

TThat  is  the  aatore  of  the  danger  which  you  apprefaefid  would  arise  in 
tndia  from  an  upr^ftrained  intercourse  of  trade  with  this  coalllry^«^ 
^hat  I  should  most  apprehend  from  the  promiscuous  intercounie)  would 
be,  trespassing  upon  the  religious  prejudices;  which  of  all  others  the 
i|ativ99  are  mo^  t^a«[ciQUs  of. 

If  the  export  trade  of  this  country  should  be  opened  to  India,  compre- 
bending  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of  coast,  with  innumerable  ports  or 
creelu  where  vessels  might  tiad^t  will  it  be  possible  to  regulate  that 
trade  ?— I  am  atraid,  without  the  persons  were  laid  under  some  restriotiima 
previously  to  their  leaving  this  country,  it  would  be  altogether  impossible 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  inasmuch  as  that  the  courts  of  judicature  aie  so 
remote  from  any  of  the  ports  into  which  they  would  import,  that  the 
danger  might  have  arisen  previous  to  the  case  being  even  known  to  those 
authorities^  i    *,  • 

Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  possible  laws  could  pass  in  this  country 
that  could  regulate  all  that  coast,  or  keep  them  under  amy  restraint ) — I 
am  not  sufHciently  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  restrictions,  tvhiobi  it 
might  be  necessary  to  impose  upon  British  subjects,  previous  loJqa^kiiig 
this  country,  to  be  able  to  state  what  they  ought  to  bc» 
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Tfwts  Grahani^  .  U  it  your  opinion  that  many  or  most  of  the  vessels  going  irregularly  to 
Esq^  that  coast,  would  be  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  regular  com- 

mercial advantages  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  disappointed, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  their  whole  speculation. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  under  these  desperate  circumstances  it  might  not 
lead. to  their  becoming  piratical  ? — Men  who  are  destitute  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  which  they  might  be  in  the  case  supposed,  might  resort 
to  illegal  means,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves. 

You  have  stated  you  apprehend  much  inconvenience  upon  the  point  of 
feligion ;  do  you  apprehend  no  other  inconvenience,  from  drunkenness 
or  interference  with  women,  for  instance  ? — 1  have  already  said  they  are 
extremely  jealous  of  any  thing  being  offered  towards  their  women,  the 
Hindoos  in  particular. 

In  case  of  an  unrestricted  intercourse  of  trade,  what  political  danger 
do  you  apprehend  ? — I  apprehend  that  if  danger  arises  in  the  one  case,  it 
would  lead  to  consequences  destructive  of  the  permanency  of  the  British 

empire  in  India.  .   ^ 

In  what  way  ? — By  those  oflfences  exciting  general  commotion,  and 
from  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  governois  and  goveraed^ 
placing  them  in  a  manner  beyond  controul. 

Have  not  we  now  either  residents  or  agents  at  all  die  natife  courts  ?-^f 
believe  we  have. 

Do  not  you  know  that  those  native  courts  have  by  treaty  strpuliEited  nst^ 
to  allow  any  Europeans  to  remain  ther^  without  the  permission  of  oilt^ 
goyenoient  ?~.I  have  no  recollection  of  the  provisions  in  the  treaties^ 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  politic  measure  to  prevent  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

It  being  then  proposed  to  adjourn  this  Committee  till  to-morrow ; 

The  same  is  agreed  iOj  and  ordered  accordingly.  , 
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Mercury,  die  7^  Aprilia  1813. 


The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  Chain 


Order  of  adjournment  read* 

The  Counsel  are  called  in. 
The  proceedings  of  this  Coaunittee  yesterday  are  read^  /   . 

Then  Lieutenant  Colonel  THOMAS  MUNRO  is  called  in ;  and,  haring 

been  sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

» 

(fy  CouHseJ.)     You  arc  now  in  the  service  of  the  Eait  India  Company?    LieuL  Colonel 
-^I  am  now  in  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Munro. 

At  Madras  ? — At  Madras. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  military  service  of  the  Company  ?— 
About  thirty  years. 

JXiriog  the  course  of  that  Hme^  you  have  resided  in  many  different 
parts  in  the  interior  of  the  country  as  well  as  at  Madras  ?— 1  have  resided 
on  both  coasts ;  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  Mysore. 

Were  not  you  also  employed  by  the  Grovernment  of  Madras^  in  settling 
the  districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam  ?— I  was  so  employed. 

Have  you,  by  residing  at  so  many  dif{erent  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  the  characters  and  habits 
of  the  natives  ? — 1  have  had  great  opportunities,  I  think,  of  observing 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives,  from  having  been  constantly 

among 
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^aacyC^fi^^e^   ^^ng^^fKmi<al^^^very  often  without  seeing  an  European  for  ten  or  twdre 


''%««^.        ffiopft^r^rt, 


^I'Xs'  tpe  Committee  to  understand  from  the  last  tAswcr,  that  in  many 
mrtVbf  the  interior  there  are  few  Europeans,  and  the  natives  have  very 
little  comniunication  with  Europeans  ? — In  many  parts  of  the  interior 
lliey  have  very  little  communication  with  Europeans,  except  in  the  places 
where  there  ar^  European  regiments  of  Infantry. 

Have  you  from  your  experience  and  observation  found  that  the  natives 
of  Hi ndostan  generally  are  extremely  attached  to  their  own  habits  and 
fashions,  and  prejudices  ? — I  think  they  arc  extremely  attached  to  all  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs  ;  I  im^ine  there  has  been  no  change  in  tbom 
since  we  first  had  any  record  of  them  in  history. 

Then  are  you  of  opinion,  from  all  your  observations  and  all  the  know- 
ledge you  hiave  acquired  from  apy  soufce,  that  the  Indiana  are  pttu« 
liarly  unchangeable  in  their  opinions  and  habits  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  unchangeable  absolutely,  but  they  are  as  far  unchangeable  at 
^oy  thing  luiman  can  possibly  be ;  1  imagine  that  all  the  intercourtc  with 
Europeans  has  hitherto  produced  no  sensible  change  ia  any  of  their  cus« 
toms  or  opinions.  . 

{By  a  Ij>rd.)  You  speak  of  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— 1  ^wak  <rf 

the  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  a  few  immediate  dependents 
or  domestics  of  Europeans  upon  the  coast. 

(Bf  Counsel.)  When  you  were  sent  out  by  the  government  of  Ma- 
dras into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  ceded  distftct9^, 
did  you  find  that  part  of  the  country  in  a  very  irregular  state  with  respect 
to  government  ? — I  found  it  in  a  state  of  great  anarchy,  from  the  disso- 
lution of  all  government ;  and  from  the  government  of  the  Nizam  hatt- 
ing been  too  weak  tocontroul  its  dificrent  feudatories^  most  of  them  were 
in  rebellion. 

How  long  were  you  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  that  purpose  ?— 
Seven  years;  from  1800  till  1607* 

During  that  time  were  the  ceded  districts  reduced  in  a  great  measuteto 
a  state  of  order  and  good  government,  at  least  comparatively  ?— They  wert 
reduced  to  a  state  of  good  government. 

It 
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t 

'■  ft  k'fttit  opmioo,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Gov^emfneot  ttM$(itia  to   Uh^k  C^hitl 
be  peculiarly  cautious  as  to  the  persons  they  send  into  the  districts  so         Muf&^ 
situated,  I  mean  districts  recovered  from  a  state  of  anarchy  into  a  com-     ^ 
parative  state  of  order,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  back  to  the  state 
m  which  they  were  first  ? — I  think  it  is  necessary  they  should  pay  great 
attention  in  selecting  men  to  send  into  districts  which  have  beea  In  thab 
situation. 

If  a  free  trade  were  open  to  India,  and  Englishmen  were  allowed  ar 
their  pleasure  to  petvade  the  interior  parts  of  India,  and  to  reside  there 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  what  do  yon  think  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  Englishmen  so  residing  in  a  part  of  the  country  situated  a» 
liiat  is  which  has  been  just  described  ?— I  am  not  exactly  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand  that  question  ;  does  it  apply  only  to  the  interior  of  such  coun^ 
tries  as  have  been  mentioned  I 

The  Committee  confine  their  qnestion  to  countries  situated"  as  those  are 
which  have  been  just  mentioned,  videlicet,  ceded  districts  that  hid  bettt 
ki  a  state  of  confusion,  and  have  lately  been  reduced  to  good  government 
tod  order  ? — I  think  the  general  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  such  a. 
country  would  certainly  be  productive  of  very  bad  consequences^ 

Will  you  state  what  are  the  bad  consequences  you  would  apprehend 
from  the  residence  of  European  traders  in  such  districts  ? — I  think  that  it 
ti^ouid  a  great  deal  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  men  who  resided 
there  ;  mea  carried  from  Europe  would  have  one  effect,  others  that  had 
been  settled  on  the  coast,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  customs. 
mkl  manners  of  the  natives  before  they  came  into  the  interior,  would  pro^ 
dace  a  different  efiect. 

What  effects  do  you  think  are  likely  to  result  from  each  of  those  classes^ 
«f  men  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — I  think  that  men  re- 
cently  arrived  from  Europe,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  language  or 
manners  of  the  people,  would  be  too  much  accustomed  to  exercise  acts  of 
violence  to  their  religious  and  civil  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  by  that 
means  to  excite  discontent  at,  and  occasion  constant  affrays  and,  appeals 
to,  the  authorities  established  there. 

If  any  violences  were  committed  by  such  persons  upon  the  iiatives, 
twoulditnot  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  any  adequate  re> 
dress? — I  should  think  that  even  the  granting  them  adequate  redress 
would  not  exactly  remove  the  causes  of  discontent. 

Would 
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Lieut.  Coloiiel       Would  it  Hot  be  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  adequate  redress  ?-^I  dd 
^t^ro.         not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  their  obtaining  redress,  bch- 
'V"  '^    cause  the  magistrate  on  the  spot  would  have  the  proper  authority  for 
granting  that  redress  :  still  the  repetition  of  such  acts  would  excite  dis- 
content among  the  inhabitants  against  the  Government. 

You  have  answered  the  last  question  upon  a  supposition  that  the  magi^ 

trates  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  order  to 

'  redress  such  violence  ? — Yes  ;  I  certainly  think,  that  though  discontent 

may  not  break  out  into  any  open  acts  of  rebellion,  that  the  Grovernment 

itself  in  such  cases  is  always  in  some  danger  at  some  time  or  other. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  European  character  would,  by  the  con- 
duct of  such  persons,  be  probably  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  ?— r 
I  think  that  the  European  character  would,  by  the  conduct  of  such 
persons,  suffer  very  materially ;  for  I  conceive,  that  the  high  respect  that 
the  natives  feel  for  the  European  character  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
our  government. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  are  well  acquainted  both  with  the  coastt 
and  with  the  interior  of  the  peninsula;  I  would  ask  you  whether  there 
are  not  still  some  parts  which  are  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  naMve 
powers,  and  not  subject  to  any  controul  of  the  Company,  I  mean  such 
parts  as  Gheriah  ?  —On  the  Malabar  coast  there  is  a  tract  of  territory 
fVom  Goa  northward  to  Bombay,  over  which  the  Company  have  no 
controul ;  it  is  subject  to  the  Mahratta  government. 

• 

Are  there  not  also  in  the  interior  of  Hindostan  still  some  independent 
states  that  have  no  treaties  with  the  Company  ? — There  arc  no  great 
independent  states  in  the  interior,  except  such  as  have  treaties  with  the 
Company  ;  there  are  some  smaller  petty  states  of  very  little  consequence 
that  have  no  treaties  with  them;  but  those  are  again,  almost all^  tributariei 
of  the  greater  states. 

If  it  were  the  wish  of  any  Europeans  to  get  into  the  interior  of  th^ 
country,  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  English  government,  or  for  intri^u^ 
with  the  natives,  and  a  free  trade  were  opened  with  India,  do  ypu  think 
that  there  would  be  any  impediments  to  such  persons  getting  into  the 
interior,  supposing  a  free  trade  to  be  opened  with  England? — 1  think 
they  could  not  get  itito  the  mterior  of  the  country  if  the  magistrates  did 
their  duty  in  any  part  of  the  Company's  possessions  i  they  could  only 
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IgMiatathe  iiitctibir  where  the  Gcmipany  had  no  authortty,;  by  tdhdinJK   iJeutVofind 
timci  iand'  pftsfeig^  thrmigh  tiie  Mathatta  fefritories ;  no  European  upc^ft^        Mw/rf-o. 
laiidif»g4An  pass  into- the  interior  ttf  the  country  in  any  part  of 'thi^    * 
Company's  possessions  -without  a  passport;  if  he  *h^^  no  pdSS^brt,'  nc 
will  be  taken  up  as  a  deserter ;  there  are  rewards  giyen  for  the  apprc^n- 
|i!0fi.ofde8crteh,'wiiicTi  make  the  natives  alert;  and^the Village  policf^jiijL 
ladi^  I  apprehend,  in  the  apprehension  of  those  men^  is  mjiiicb  pov!^, 
I^ciii^e  and  intelligent  than  any  police  in  this  x:ountry.  '    '      ^ ,, . 


Would  then  any  material  impeditirents  prevent  such  persons  from 
getting  into  the  interior  of  tlic  country,  if  they  landed  at  a.  port;  not 
undtfr  the  Gompan/s  government  ?— There  could  be  no  means  of  prc?^ 
venting  their  getting  into  the  interior  if  they  landed  on  the  coast  wKeife^ 
it  was  not  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  Company ;  but  that,  part  of,  tbj 
coast  is  little  frequented  by  vessels  of  any  description,  scarcely  cvef  OT . 
vessels  in  wbkrh  there  are  any  Europcahs,  but*  by  some' sm^l.  vcsseU 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  a  little  larger  than  boats/'*  IVTight  IHbeg 
to  explain,  with  respect  to  a  former  question  put  to  me  about  Eurqpgin 
purrchants  wishing  to  get  into  the  interibi*;  when  I  spoke  of  Eiurppeaii; 
merchants  lately  arrived  from  Europe  committing  acts  of  vrplcnce  against 
the  inhabitants  and  natives,  I  did  not.mean  to  confine  my  remajk  entirely 
to  merchants,  I  extend  it  to  all  Europeans,  civil  and  military^  Cxiqapa^^^ 
sernttfts  tod  King's:  when  they  first  land,  from  their  ignorapcc  of  tpfi  . 
piartnersof  the  natives,  from  seeing  them  apparently,  so  mild,  thcjr.^re 
apt  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  to  commit  acts  of  outrage  that  they 
would  not  do  in  their  own  country:  they  consider  themselves  ia  Jlndi;^as 
part  of  a  nation-  of  conquerors,  and  they  arc  very  apt  to  act  asiu^b  i^ 
thftir  own  per*)ns. 


.    *    '.     •  V  .   • 

».  *      .       -      -    -      .     V. 


From  your  knowledge  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  are  yoiu  pf  opinion, 
that  if  a  free  trade  were  sanctioned  by  law  between  this  country  a<nd|. 
India,  there  would  be  any  considerable  increase  among  those  natiycs'bf  the 
xien\and  for  British  commodities  or  manufactures  ?-^I  dp  not  thiijik  t^qpc 
won^d  be  any  material  increase  of  the  demand  now  existing /or  Jpiuj-^^ 
pean  manufactured  and  commodities;  I  think  that  some  saull  incre^ws 
would  arVse  fromrthe  gradual  increase  of  population,  but  Itbiiik  none 
from  a  change  in  the  customs  or  the  taste  of  the  nativcs,them?ielve^    . , ,  -^ 

In  ydiir  last  answer,  d6  you  mean  by  increase  of  population,  Iricrcs^se 
•of  European  population  or  natives  ?— ^Both ';  '  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  articles  now  consumed  by  Europeans,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of, 
European  establishments,  and  those  trifling  articles  which  the  'inh^itatitsf 

L  now 


9.9^  take  iypi44  Jijcewise  hare  4  f^opor^,Qn#lf  40CfCii9e  nrtth  didir  pop^ 
Utp^T ^\xi  t  see  no  sjgo^  fuiuyt^g  ^ijc  natiy^e^pf  any  mcneaniDg  '(feitiUKt 
£or  ouf  coaunodities:  Ltkihk  tbat  yfhcn  1  jyetit  tQ  Iodi«,  And  wi>en  I  left 
ii,  appriod  of  twenty  eygbt  years^  ihcw  in^as  3carcely  any  varrafion.  f 
tjiipk  fhe  cau^  of  /that  doe^  pot  exactly  arise  from  what  we  call  high 
prices,  but  from  cafifcg  that  ^re  tnprc  perrnanent  than  the  rate  of  thtt 
j^nces.  It  prises  from  the  influence  of  climate,  fr^Ofn  the  nianners  of  the 
people,  from  the  great  ski|l  of  thfcir  o^n  (p^nqfacturers ;  if  it  was  entirely 
occasioned  by  high  prices,  we  shoilld  see  a  greater  demand  among  the 
i^cb  \tf  proportion  to  their  means.  I  do  npt  s^  that  that  demand,  as 
yjght  hp  expected,  is  greater  nejirer  to  the  source  of  supply,  and  lessenings 
gradually  as  the  natives  are  removed  from  it.  I  think  that  the  deiiiarid  is 
iust'as 'jttlc  at  the  source  pf  supply  »s  in  the  interior  of  the  counttyr; 
There  arc  two  great  sources  of  expenditure  in  this  country  which  cannot 
j^ply  to  iiidia  at  all,  thesp  afe  the  exp^nces  of  the  tabic,  and  the  ftirm^ 
.  pre  of  the  house ;  the  Hindoo  ha3  no  table-,  he  eats  alone  upon  the  bare 

?;touDd,  and  generally  in  the  open  air :  the  whole  equipment  that  he  ha^ 
or  that  pqrpose  is  perhaps  afi  e^^rthen  platter  or  a  small  brass  bason  ;  and 
Js  far  as  turoitpre  is  concerned,  he  may  be  said  to  have  no  house,  for  hi* 
lou^  contains  none.  The  house  of  a  Hindoo  is  generally  built  of  mtid 
walls  with  a  mud  flour,  witlmut  any  kind  of  furniture;  he  may  have  m 
^mall  mat  to  lie  upon,  and  a  lamp  fo  burn  at  night;  aga^n,  those  arrirtei 
which  he  wishes  for  food  his  own  country  supplies,  all  his  ciothmgit 
Applies  in  much  greater  beauty  and  rariety  tlun  any  thing  we  cutt 
furnish  him  with.  -    : 

Arc  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country,  there  ii 
any  probability  of  introducing  to  any  gre;it  extent  the  use  of  £ng%ti 
woollen  manufactures? — If  we  could  furnish  our  woollen  manufactures  as 
cheap  as  the  natives  can  furnish  their  own,  there  wouM  be  a  very  con« 
•  sidcrable  demand,  because  there  is  hardly  a  native  of  India  that  does  noC- 
use  woollen.  1  never  knew  a  native  who  had  not  a  large  {)iece  of  coarse 
woollen  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  they  use  as  the  highlanderiof 
Scotland  do  a  plaid;  they  sleep  upon  ir,  they  wrap  it  about  them  whetj 
they  travel^  but  it  i:  so  much  cheaper  than  our  manufactures,  that  f  atil 
afraid  our  woollens  can  never  come  into  competition  with  it;  there  must 
be  a  very  great  improvement  in  our  rtMchinery  for  manufacturing  woollert 
before  we  can  possibly  sell  our  woollen  in  India.  Of  the  coarser  kind  of 
][ndian  woollen,  which  is  usually  worn  by  the  peasantry  and  the  lower 
classes  of  the  pe<»ple,  as  much  as  a  man  requires  to  cover  him,  a  piece  of 
about  sev(  n  feet  long  by  four  or  five  broad,  is  sold  for  about  two  shilling); 
^|if  that  id  the  coarsest  kmd,:  the  fU)cr  kind,  it  as  fifie.as.tlie-boat  doaki 

are 
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«re  commonly  made  herfc     This  is  of  a  iriuch  largar  sfft,  abo6t'  teh  feet    Uiff^-  Cohfiti 
loDg  by  five  or  six  wide  ;  it  sells  at  from  twenty  to  twenty  fit*  ahUlifigs:  Munr0. 


natives  of  high  rank  and  wealth  in  that  country,  who  ha^fe  inte'r- 
with  Europeans,  sometimes  purchase  European  commodities?— 


Do 

course 

Very  few  of  the  natives  of  high  rank  ever  purchase  them  from  any  wish  of 
their  own  ;  it  i)  generally  such  of  them  as  associate  with  Europeans,  who 
do  it,  I  believe,  out  of  compliment  to  their  European  visitors ;  but  that 
custom  does  nut  extend,  it  does  not  ificrease.  The  man  who  purchases 
tl^m  is  never  much  respected  by  his  own  countrymen  or  by  Europeans 
either;  what  the  father  purchases  is  perhaps  cast  aside  by  the  son,  of 
thrown  into  a  lumber  room. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  in  possession  ofa  great 
quantity  of  European  commodities? — He  was  in  possession  of  a  greats 
variety  of  Europcjii  articles  sent  to  him  from  France  and  other  places  ^* 
but  he  did  not  employ  them  in  the  decoration  of  his  house ;  most  of 
them  were  found  lying  in  a  large  lumber  room,  many  of  them  unpit^kcid*. 

According  to  your  observation,  did  the  market  for  European  commo« 
dities  in  every  part  of  India,  while  you  were  there,  appear  to  you  to  be 
adequate  to  the  demand  for  them  ? — The  rharket  is  perfectly  adequate  to 
the  demand  ;  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  Supply  in  every  part  of  India.' 
I  never  was  in  any  large  village  in  India,  in  which  European  commodities 
were  not  exposed  for  sale^,  those  commodities  for  which  there  is  a  demand; 
bqt  they  are  in  general  trifling,  some  small  pieces  of  broad  clofh,  some' 
articles  of  cutlery,  such  as  scissarS)  penknives,  and  perhaps  in  glAsS  wire 
a  few  small  lookmg  glasses. 

Dojrou  think  that  the  present  system  of  commerce  with  India  is  fully 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  any  probable  increased  demand  for  British  ani-' 
clea  among  the  natives?—!  think  that  the  present  supply  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  any  probable  increase  of  demand. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion,  that  the  natives  of  India^ 
being  a.manufacturing  people,  and  ingenious  in  manufactures,  are  fully 
adequate  to  supply  any  demands  that  may  arise  among  them  themselves? 
—I  think  they  are  fully  competent  to  supply  all  demands  that  can  arise 
among  themselves,  and  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  exporting' 
our  manufactures  to  advantage  for  sale  in  that  country  is^  that  we  as  a 
maauiacturing  people  are  ttill  far  behind  them* 

L  %  Are 


^0  itmarnsi  of  eyidence^  ov  rtar 

jf^fflffiiPplfl^^,   j A  M^fc^lhcy  also  ycry  qoickin  learning  new  arts  h~They  are  vefy  <qiiick 

Mi^f.\         J^Jqarning  apy  new  art  which  they  think  wilb:bc  useful*  to  themseiveS;- 

^^.^^^^^ — /     faiut  there  are  many  arts  which  we  think  are  useful^  which  they  have  rie 

respect  or  regard  foTv 

/  ,  (Examined  iy  tie  CommiUee./^ 

.  Do  you  conceive  the  authority  of  the  local  governments- in   IhdiH  suf- ' 
^cient  to  prevent  any  unlicensed  Europeans  from  residing  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Company  ? — I  think  the  authority  of  the  Ipcal  go/ernment,  * 
as  the  law  now  stands,  is  perfectly  competent  to  that^ 

Do  you  think,  that  if  any  further  regulations  should  be  necessary  for 
tjiat  purpose,  the  Government  would  be  competent  to  enforce  them  ? — I 
should  think  that  the  Government  would  be  competent  to  enforce  any^ 
regulations  that  were  established  from  this  country^  ^ 


'  Either  from  this. country^  or  established  in^ the  manner  in<which'regTf»' 
lations  are  established  in  India  by  themselves  ?— *£ither  from  this  cou/i- 
try,  or  by  themselyes# 

^  iHave  you  ever  been  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ihdia  ?«"— No,  never  any/^ 
vJrjiere  but  in  theDecan  or  the  Carnatic.  .      .* 

Have  TQU  ever  been  in.  that  part  of  India  which  they  call  the  cold  elr- ' 

.iitiHte  f^The  Mysore  climate  is  as  cold  as  any  climate  south-  of  Delhi  t'l^'- 

beUe ve  I.  have ,  been  there,  a  g^eat  while.  •  • 

You  have  stated  the  high  opinion  you  entertain  of  the  perfection  of  the 
imtive  police,  does  that  observation  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  domririohs 
et  the  Company  equally  ?~I  do  not  know,  with  respect  to  Bengal ;  buti* 
imagine,  with  respect  to  all  parts  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  and  Ma-^ 
labar.  •     .' 

You  have  never  been  in  Bengal,  I  believe  ?*— I' never  was  there ;  but  I . 
lAiagine  that  the  police,  the  real  Hindoo  police,  is  the  same  in  every  parjr 
pf  Ihdia ;  that  if  the  magistrate  will  direct  the  police-  to  stop  any  '£)irro*  * 
peans  endeavouring  to  gp  into  the  interior,  they  will  always  be  successfof/  ' 

and  that  no  one  can  possibly  elude  them, 

*  . 

'Does  your  observation  resecting  the  police  apply  g^nefsally  to  its  ex*' 
cellence  for  tlw  prevention  of  crimes  o£  all  descriptions,  or  merely  to  the 

I    K  particular 


EiisT^niDtA  coMt^AMT^  Aimmrsr'  -tf  *• 

fol^^kr  point  to  Whick  yoa  have  been  adverting,  namely  the  pa«fti|b  of  tkitt 
Buropeaas:?— I  think  ihat  the  excellence  of  the  police*  aj^Hej  to  th^  atp^ 
prehension  of  offenders  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  the  detention  of  Eafo- 
peans  passing  unlicensed  through  the  country. 

X  Has  it  appeared  to  yoii  to  be  equally  good  during  the  whole  of  youi*^' 
residence  in  India ;  or  has  it  undergone  any  recent  improvements?—-! 
think  it  is  equally  good  in  ^  parts  of  India,  where  it  h^s  not 'been  dis- 
turbed during  the  war,  by  some  of  the  poUce  officers  being  driven  away; 

Was  it  equally  gqpd  when  you  were  first  acquainted  with  India  ?— It- 
was  equally  good  when  1  was  first  acquainted  with  it. 

«  -  ■  .  • 

•  * 

u  You  state  there  has  been  no  change  in  it  during  your  progress  in  India  ;^ 
ift  it  meant  either  for  the  belter  or.  the  ^orse  ? — ^There  has  been  no  change  - 
in  the  village  police^  the  Hindoo  police ;  but  in  part  of  the  Gompan/s^  • 
territories  they  have  superadded  a  police,  consisting  of  hired  servants,. > 
which  I  do  not  think  has  improved  it,,  rather  the  contrary. 

■  ;    *   » 

WiU  you  state  in  what  respects  it  has  deteriorated  the  police,  the 
changes  to  which  you  allude  ^ — There  are  in  every  village  in  India,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Hindoo  system>. hereditary  police  officers  who  hold>: 
service-lands  for  their  maintenance ;  those  men  conduct  the  police  of  the  :■ 
viilage,  protect  travellers,  and  apprehend  all  offenders  ;  but  in  some  parts- 
of  the  Company's  territories  they  havenow^  besides  those  hereditary  police  / 
officerft^entenained  a  large  establishment  of  hired  servants,  who  I  tlfink.' 
ase  quite  superfluous,  and  who,  ao  far  from  assisting,  rather  impede  thei^ 
efiiciency  of  the  ancient  police  establishments. 

« 

Have  you  observed  any  material  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  lowers- 
classes  of  the  natives,  under  the  native  government  in  which,  you  ha^c.i 
resided,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Company  ? — I  think  that  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Company,  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  hk- 
tives  is  certainly  much  better  than  it  is  under  that,  of  any  native  governr-: 
ment^  > 


\  / 


Can  you  state  more  particularly  in  what  respects,  the  condidoiroP*  tlWl: 
natives  under  the  Cornpany  i  a  better  than, that  of  those  under  the  native - 
powers  ? — The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 'natives.-. under,  the  ^ 
Company's  government  is  improved  chiefly  by  their  persons  being  pro- 
teetcd^and  by  their  asses^nients  being  fixed  and  known,  by  their  beiiig, 
defended  against  every,  exaction  except; that,  of  the  fixed :  rent  of  the<&-^^ 
4>./.  /.  vernment ;, 
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LdjuffitCMJofifl'  V^rnijac.^ti  urfije^  tb^rneti^.  gavcraoiemt.  they  arei  all  subject  te^avM^: 

Mfiuro^         traijy  '6n«,  to  deiQapjJA.  of;  drery  bioid,  wJbtich*  arc  oaJy  limited-  by  thli^ 

^-^•^^—-^pow^R of  paying  ^^^^  .:.-..,    .^.^;7,, 
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Is  there  any  difference  in  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
lajDoii^  ?-i-\V.rtl>  reelect  to. thi  price  b£  labfour,  I  apprehend  thert  U'lla 
great ;di'fference  under  the  different  governments  ;  the  price  of  labotti^  ii: 
veryJi/trle.nxoFe  than  su^iept  for  bare  subsistence.     Dintii(ig  my  riBtti* 
depce  jn  Indi^i  Irhud  a.great  number  of  statistical  tables  of  <t^is  .pricing -1d£i 
labour  drawn  up  ;  but  not  having  brought  them  to  this  country^  all  th^ 
I:<an  recollect'  ii.thfe .general Tesult  o£. the  calculations.  ■'' 

Will  you  state  that  result  ? — Ithink  that  the  price  of  labour  for  ser^ 
v/in£s  ih  huabandry,  is  from  5s.  to  6a.  a  month ;  thi^is  calculated  tip(Mivi£6 
averi^e^  of  a  population  of  two  millions.    There  was  likewise  along  witfei 
the  price  of  labour  an  estimate  m^c  of  the  expenditure  of.  each  indAiUi 
dpalio  all  the  different  classes  of  .soqety,  from  the  highest  to. the  lotr^sr^* 
annually.    They  .\yere  divided  at  that^time  intp.30^or  Ao  cl^es,  I  thihlci «' 
but  I  can  only  remember  now  the  average  of  the  thrqe  principal  divisions  r 
the  .iirst. division  comprehended. alt  tbe^riphi classes  and  higher casb/o^ 
which  the  average  expenditure  ;of  each  v individual  among  them,  al)0Ut  > 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  individuaJsv  was  •only  40s.  a  year;  tb^^ 
consumption  of  eacii. individual  amongthe  middling  classes,  comprehend^- 
irig  tl)e  whole  of  the  cast  oficultivators^and  maaufaoturers,  was  STjs.;  that-^ 
of  the  third  and  lowest  class  was  J  8s.     The.  average  of  the  whole  thl^e^ 
classes  was.23i.     These  calculations.were  inade  at  differeot  times^  and  fov ' 
different  purposes^  which   completely  counteracted   and   chepked-  each* 
other;  and  I  did  not  find  that  in. the  whole  coury  of  these'4nvest|gatiMil^ 
any  statement  ever  made  the  average  below  22s.  or  any  above  27s.  upon 
the  population  of  two  millions.     1  comprehend  in  that  expenditure  every 
article  both  of  food  and  clothing,  of  furniture,  and  every  thing  else.' 

Do. you  foresee  any  circumstances  as  likely  to  occur,  th^t  caa  produce  ' 
any  material  alteration  in  the  state  of  socicLj^  which  you  h^ve  dcicribcd ; 
or  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  founded  upon  permanent  and  unalterable* 
causes  ? — I  sec  no  cause  to  expect  any  great  change  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Hindoo  society*  It.is  founded  tipon  their  civil' and  religious  instUu* 
tii^ns;  and  until  those  change,  there  can  be  very  little  change  in  thctir' 
present  condition.  "'    ' 

Have  you.been  able  to  form,  any  opinion  as- to  the  probability  of  e^^ 
tending  the  commercial  intercourse  .witb  the  countries  surromiding  cbd-^ 
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A:Tlits}i  pd^essions  th  India,  principally  the  countries  to  the  nbrt^anci  to 
the  eastward  ? — I  can  only  state  on  that  subject  from  4nfprmation  ;  I  have 
lad  no  opportunity  of  being  an  ocular  witness.  But  I  rather  imagine^ 
^at  there  could  be  no  great  field  for  the  export  of  oor  manufactures  to 
tliose  countries ;  that  the  manufacture  that  would  be  most  in  demand 
there  would  be  our  broad  cloth  ;  that  the  demand  for  that  is  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  among  the  rrch  by  their   having  shawls,  which  they 

; refer,  and  among  the  poorer  clashes  by  their  own  coarse  woollen  clothe* 
Hiey  have  besides  woollen^  in  the  cold  wer.ther^  a  kind  of  quilted  sillc 
Ifid  cotton  which  is  light ;  they  have  it  of  a  variety  of  colours,  which 
Suits  their  taste  much  better  than  our  plain  colours;  and  it  likewise  has 
the  advantage  of  washing,  and  is  warm  and  light. 

By  the  prices  of  labour  amounting  merely  to  a  bare  snbststence,  Is  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  you  mean  the  subsistence  of  the  individual, 
6r  the  subsistence  of  the  entire  faniily  ? — I  mean  the  sut^sistencc;  of  the 
entire  family;  the  thing  is  generally  understood,  and  so  familiar  to  me,  that 
Twas  not  aware  in  explaining  it  to  the  Committee,  that  [should  state  it  Wm 

How  is  the  commerce  of  the  country  conducted  in  the  interior  of  In- 
dia; is  it  not  conducted  by  commercial  residents  ? — It  is  conducted  by 
commercial  residents ;  but  does  the  question  apply  to  the  provision  of 
investments  for  this  Country,  or  the  sale  of  European  goods  ? 

•  _       • 

Both  ? — ^Thc  provision  of  invesfmerits  is  conducted  in  the  interior  b^ 
commercial  residents,  who  make  advances  to  the  weavers^  and  receive  th9 
cloth  at  stated  periods  in  return. 

Was  that  always  the  case  in  India  ?— It  was  always  the  case. 

Have  you  never  heard  that  there  were  manufacturers  who  had  a  capital 
of  their  own,  and  conducted  it  without  advances  formerly  ? — On  account 
of  the  Com;  any. 

Por  themselves? — There  are  many  of  the  native  merchants  who  con- 
duct it  for  themselves;  but  they  generally  conduct  it  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Compiny*s  agents  do,  by  making  a^lvances  to  the  poorer 
WfcaveYs:  that  is  always  done  with  a  view  to  profit,  because  where  they 
make  advances  they  always  take  care  to  deduct  it  with  a  high  interest  in 
ibe  price;  bu^  there  are  many  weavers  who  manufacture  without  any  ad- 
tt^a^es,  and  sell  it  in  the  markets  the  some  as  they  do  in  this  country  or 
any  other. 
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'.Lieut.  Colonel  'Was  hot  tbe  nutbber  of  those  weavers  who  traded  oil  their  own  c^iul^ 
Munro.  and 's61d  it  in  the  market^  fprmerly  greater  than  they  have  been  of.  ,r^cc9( 
— ^  years  ?-^I  do  not  know  that  they  were  formerly  greater  than  they  arr* 
now :  I  think  the  proportion  being  large  or  small  depends  upon  the  state 
of  trahquillity  or  war  in  the  country ;  that  after  a  long  peace  the  nun&ber 
thit  tradfc  upon  their  own  capital  is  much  greater  than  it  is  after  times  ojf 
disturbance,  when  most  of  their  houses  have  been  set  on  fire,  and  their 
property  plundered. 

Hsis  there  not  rec^ently  been  more  war  in  India,  than  there  was  in  tofx. 
mer  times? — ^I'herehas  been  ihore  of  general  wars,  but  I  believe  less  ctf 
petty  and  internal  warfare ;  and  I  believe  that  those  wars  under  the  Con^*  . 
pany*s  government  have  been  of  shorter  duration  than  they  were  among 
the  natives. 

Do  not  fhe  commercial  residents  carry  on  trade  for  themselves  ?--«; 
The  commercial  residents,  I  believe,  are  the  only  class  of  the  Con^ 
pany^s  civil  servants  who  are  allowed  to  carry  pn  trade  on  their  own  ac« 
tbant. 

Dnot  you  think  that^  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  permitted  tq 
India,  a  commercial  resident  of  the  Company  would  Tiave  a  great  ad} 
vantage  in  making  his  purchases  over  any  free  merchant  who  should  re* 
sort  to  the  same  station  ? — He  would  have  that  advantage  as  far  as  any 
private  merchant  would  have  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  deal 
with  a  particular  set  of  weavers,  who  would  have  more  confidence  in  th^ 
continuance  of  the  demand  from  the  commercial  resident  than  of  that 
from  a  new  settled  merchant. 

Is  there  hot  a  degree  oT  awe  on  the  minds  of  tbe  natives  that  will  lead  - 
^hem  to  obey  any  order  given  by  the  commercial  resident  ? — I  do  not  . 
^ink  that  the  weavers  have  any  awe  with   respect  to  the  commercial  re^ 
sident  at  this  tkne:  at  an  eaily  period  of  the  Company's  govern ri\e%\i.^. 
when  the  provision  of  investment  was  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  go^  v. 
vcrnmcnt,  the  commercial   residents  exercised  an   authority  which  has 
long  since  been  put  an  end  to ;  and  I  believe  npw  that  a  commercial 
resident  has  no  more  authority  over  the  weavers  in  India,  than  any  mitr 
chant  or  master  manufacturer  has  in  tJils  country  over  the  people  with 
whom  he  deals. 

At  what  period  do  you  suppose  this  authority  of  the  commercial  resu 
ilents  ceased  ?--The  last  instance  1  recollect  of  it  Was  on  taking  possession 

of 
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cf  a  nevjr  country  in  I'fg^Qt  \7r93^  thci  Bm^QWA  cc4^4 >X  XippPQ'^wl-  ^^-^  ^^ 
UUP  m  17^  The  wcwets  (J«riog[tb^  yc^r,  ^nd  I  t^i^  tbfi  aucgefidiinjg  ^^^^'^'^^ 
y«tf  I793i  complained,  tb^t  tb^y  werq  i>cstxain(;4i  bjt  tb<t  comtn^rqial  Xfi^- 
dent  from  working  for  private  merchants  ;  but  orders  were  at  that  time, 
I  believe,  issued  by  amhoi^ty  of  tl>e  gov^iwpenik^  i^ii»piKipg^^rei»tj^int 
of; that  kind ;  a^d^l  oevci?  h^sM^dthsM^  V  wa4,r^«W«di  ^i^Cj^j.  ^ I  apifCqa* 
irinced  that  it  was  nc^.. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  has  not  recently  throughout  India  been  any 
authority  exercised'  with  a  view^  to  $x  x)j9  pj;iq^  q£  ai>y  c^^modity  pur- 
clwed  for  the  Company  F-^^,  have  no  res^qn  tQtt^iqlf^^h^t  t-hagpvernmei^t 
have  taken  any  steps  to  interfere  with  th9  i^f^^^i^od  QRm^jkodilt^cf  iq  a,py 
part  of  India. 

Art^  you  aware*  th^  if  a  weaver  has  takpq,  mp^ey  in  a^va^e  ir:^m  ao 
individual,  tha^  be  is  by  th^  rcgulatioqa  of;  th^  govcfnwmti.  pr-f^nr^i 
from  worlung^  for  the  government  until  hi^  contracfe  wi<th.  the  individual 
is  performed  ? — 1  believe  that  the  regql^ipn?  direct*  that  thq  p^rsftn  ff om 
whom  he  receives  the  advance  shall.be  supplied  first ;  whether  it  is  from 
the  goveriunent  or  an  individu^^  there  is  i)p  distini^tipp. 

If  Unlit^ted  intercqurse  should  be  opened  with  three  or  ^\^  thousand 
miles  of  coast  in  India^  Mf^  its  innumerable^  pofts  oc  cf^ekst  whefe  vesise^s 
might  trade^  would  it  be  possible  tp  re^trt^Q  the  disorders  that  might 
arise  from  sqch  ampde  of  trade  ?-^I  thiaKJf  vps^^U  arq  ailQWftd.  to  t^^^ 
at  any  other  ports  than  the  principal  settlements,  that  it  will  be  subject  to 
great  irregularity,  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  restraining  the  dis- 
orders of  the  lower  orders  of  traders  and  seamen^  unless,  at  such  places 
where  there  is  European  authority  ejstablished. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  the  natives  to  obtain  redress  against  the  oppres* 
sion  or  violence  of  Europeans  against  the  natives,  except  by  going  to . 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay? — ^In  criminal  cases  they  will  obtain  no 
vedressi  but  by  going  to  the  principal  settlements;  in  civil  cases  they- 
might. 

Are  not  many  parts  of  the  coast  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  from 
either  of  those  three  places  ? — I  believe  that  no  part  of  the  coast  is  so 
lar  ais  a  thousand  miles  from  some  one  of  the  presidencies ;  but  there  are, 
probably,  some  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Bengal  territory  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Calcutta. 
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as  intelligent,  and  much  more  economical  than  any  priv^  Englts|i  fner-  .^cut.  Colfind 
chants  possibly  can  be ;  they  make  no  distipctlon  between  the  comnjo-         Mififra. 
ditlcs  of  Europe  and  those  of  their  own  country  j  and  for  whatever  arti-     * ,    ''v  ■    ■' 
cle  there  is  a  demand  they  will  always  carry  a  supply. 

Does  the  certainty  of  regularity,  and  the  confidence  there  is  in  the 
East-India  Company,  give  that  Company  great  advantage  in  all  mercan- 
tile transactions  ? — The  character  of  the  East-India  Company  is  certainly 
very  high  all  over  India,  but  it  gives  them  no  other  advantage  over  pri- 
vate merchants  in  the  transactions  with  the  natives  than  the  permanency 
and  the  certainty  pf  the  demand  which  the  Company  have  for  their 
commodities. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Esquire,  is  called  in  j  and,  having  been 
sworn,  is  examined,  as  follows : 

(By  Coansel.J    You  have  been  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East-India  jfr^n^j^  y 
Company? — I  was.  ^  °' 
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At  what  time  did*  you  go  out  to  India  in  that  service  ?— I  went  out  in 
the  year  1765. 

How  long  d'd  yoo  remain  in  that  country  ? — Upwards  of  twenty  years ; 
I  kft  in  the  month  of  March  1786. 

H^d  you  abundant  opportunities  during  that  residence  of  studying  the 
characters,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  natives?— I  had. 

Are  those  manners,  usages,  and  characters  very  dissimilar  from  the 
manners,  usages,  and  characters  of  the  British  subject  in  general  ? — Per- 
fectly opposite. 

What  60  you  conceive  would  be  the  efiFect  of  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course between  the  natives  of  that  country  and  the  natives  of  this  F— I 
should  think  it  would  lead  to  very  disagreeable  consequences. 

Will  you  describe  in  whgt  way  you  conceive  those  disagreeable  consfe- 

.  .^uences  woijd  arise  ?— I  think  that  they  would  arise  from  their  interfereoce 

,;i^ith   the  maonerG,   customs,    usages,   and  religious  ptejudice»  of  the 
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If  ^Zfi^m  Jfvwg,      Bo  3»a  «)ieric  of  ^hciinfa^kaiits  of  «i^  fKU*ieuhu:fparts  of  Brilid)  luidiii. 
Es^.  -ar  cf  llie  itihaH[>rta»ts  or  that  counttiy  in  geneial  h^l  have  sjpea  the  iaiha* 

4>itsiiiB  t^  most  of  )|he  dtffcise»t)pai^  of  India,  but  my  knowledge  ^  chie% 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jfongal  «nd  Sahac^  da  ^ichccounlfyoil^ 
I  was  myself  a  resident. 

Do  you  apptebend  tbea»  -that  an  iil^rnBitediinfluK*of  £aiK>p^aii&  itflo 
1^  country  <wouId  produce  consequences  ^dangerous  to  Ihe  ^h^piness  (^f 
•the  natives  and  the  stability  of  »the  firilish  Government  ?-^  tkmk,  rthf^t 
tii»feas  very  .great  reetriotionsiindoed^vv^ce  ia^posed  upon  ithefa»^  would* 

Can  you  state  whether  the  European  population  of  the  priaoipal  rSf^tkf 
ments  increased  during  your  stay  in  India  r — The  European  population  of 
jhe  .presidency 'Certdinly  ^d^d /morease  very  much  during  the  twenty  years  I 
was  there^  but  with  respect  to  the  provincial  situations  the  increase  was  not 
great. 

Was  there  any  perceptible  alteration  in  the  manners  or  usages  of  the 
natives  arising'from  their  increasediotescoarse  with  Evropea^MtdHaAt^g^at 
time?-*I  cannot  say  that  I  perceived  any  material  alteraUoiu. 

Was^anyailteralion  perceptible  within  the  .principal  isettJaments  ?~il  do 
pot  think  that  there  was.  j   .     ^ 

'  Haft  the  use  of  Eur^p^an  commodities  increased  ^Mnonc  the  natives  of 
fn{]ia,  within  your  knowledge  ? — There  were  some  few  ot  the  nativeftbat 
certainly  did  make  use  of  some  articles  from  this  country,  but  those  articles 
w^re  few  in  mimben 

Do  you  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  settlements,  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior?—*!  speak  of  the  inbabiuat^  of  the  priaqspal 
settlements^  with  respect  U>  the  iahabitaats  of  itbe  kUerio^i  J  ^^aaot^^ir 
that  I  perceived  any  increase  whatever. 

Ts  the  Cammittee  to  undarsiaad  *that  there  ««^as  -some  s%ht  tnoieage  of 
^emiand  for  Eitropean  articles  among  the  iababitants  of  ibe  ffriiuwal 
settlements? — I  think  there  was 4  for  ^luuaiplc^ -auoh  aeticies  as iookmg 
glasses,  pictures,   aiid  perhaps  glass  ware. 

You  have  stati^d  tbdt  s^coe  incceaseiaif  cctonaand  tx>ok  fkiac  4n  tk3|ie>piirti 
6f  British  India,  where  tbpre  wa^  -a  tCfunsiderabk  iatei»pui»e  JbwtvMeea 
Btf tidli  subjects  aiid  the'  natives.    Do  you  conceive  that  any  considerable 

increase 


incitfase  of  tJemand  few  iEartptan  manufkctutes  fe  ro  be  ^irpcctftj  in  the 
inferior  of  rtie  provinces,  aniess  there  ^shall  prevroiiisly  have  taken  bl^ce  a 
ireiy  extended  intcrccfinise  ^between  the  itihrfbttdhts  of  that  interfOf  ank 
Bririih  subjects  f-^I  do  ncjt  myself  think  that  thdre  w^ny  |>rdbfe1>iirtt  Qf 
any  material  increase  of  British  manufeicrures  iA  Intiia.  »    .  r 

'  Supposing  that  such  an  ittcrcaifc  was  under  such  circumstances  td^fake 
place,  can  it  take  place  withoiat  an  increasecl  intercourse  bet  ve^nthe 
natives  and  British  subjects  ? — I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that  q^u^s- 
tiofi ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  haWtsi'^ustoms,  mid  mamiefs  dt  the 
]^ple  of  India  are  so  peculiar,  British  manufkdtures  are  not  suited  to 
thctn. 

Are  yo«  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  regulations  for  iDreventing 
Europeans  from  pervading  the  interior  of  India  ? — ^It  is  such  a  length  of 
time  since  I  left  India,  that  I  hav€  ceitBinly  no  tmmediatte  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  those  regulations  are. 

•  It  is  pefhaps  wkhfn  your  recoHectioti  (hat  the  BrMsh  furttffiariar|es  iH 
Ihc  interior  ot  the  coiinfti^y  occupy  vtry  -disposed  and  distant  points^— ^ 
They  do*  .        ^^ 

In  order  to  prevent  Europeans  from  pervading  the  mlerior,  stip^sih^ 
them  disposed  to  do  so,  must  not  the  British  gpvernment  in  India  rely 
chiefly  upon  the  fanctionairie^in  qaedtton  ?— They  niu«t  ¥efy  entirely^  ^i^oo 
them. 

Are  those  functionaries  ussisled  by  liat^ves  cifficiaHy  employed  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  believe  they  arc,  and  by  natives  only.  ^ 

Supposing  Europeans  to  pervade  the  ttiterior  ^of  India  in  very  touch  in- 
ereaeed  numbers,^  how  fer  4lo  you  cdfifcetve  that  -It  woiiH  be  possfbjte  fo^^ 
tticm  to  do  so  in  spite  of  regulations  to  be  ^terfeised  ^by  ftc  British  itmgis- 
trates  or  collectors  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  P-^-I  think  itscaice* 
ly  possible,  under  any  regulations,  to  prevent  EurdpeatiPs  pervading  the.  in* 
teriot^art  of  India  by  the  way  of  Bengal. 

Can  you  state  upon  what  circumstances  yon  found  that  opinion  ?-^Upon 
this,  the  Ganges  for  many  hundred  miles  flows  through  the  entire  country 
ifrthe  height  of  the  rainfc,  even*  fivef  hmndred  mites  from  the-sea;  ta  mji^ 
0wn  knowledge  it  is  five  mHbs  wi^ ;  >bere>ilr^  Many  cbllateraA  stream 
that  communicate  with  the  rrver  in  the  height  of  the  rains  through  which 
]^oapte  can  proceed  in  boats  without  observation*      There  are   other 

methods 
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Tf'llliam  Young,  methods  by  which  people  disposed  to  penetrate  through  the  interior  of  (he 
^.     Esq.  country  by  that  channel  may  likewise  proceed  ;  they  may  go  in  boatsf 

^  .  .y-—  /  disguised  as  boats  occupied  by  femate;:,  and  under  that  disguise  I  do  nofr 
think  any  persons  would  attempt  to  search  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
could  myself  proceed  from  Calcutta  to  Hurdwar  in  that  disguise  without 
obstruction  :  I  know  not  the  exact  extent  of  the  Company's  doininions  to 
the  west  al  present,  but  I  apprehend  there  would  be  no  ditScuIly  iii  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Jumna  in  the  same  manner. 

no  you  conceive  that  the  natives,  officially  employed  as  assistants  to  the 
British  magistrates  stationed  throughout  the  country,  might  be  corrupted 
or  intimidated  to  permit  Europeans  to  pervade  th\  interior,  provided  a 
strong  disposition  existed  on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  do  so  ? — I  think 
that  they  might. 

While  you  resided  in  that  country,  were  the  markets  in  your  apprehei^ 
sion  sufficiently  stocked  with  European  commodities  ? — If  it  is  meant  by 
European  commodities,  the  common  articles  that  were  imported  by  the 
officers  of  the  Conrpany's  ships,  generally  speaking,  th«re  was  an  abun- 
dant supply,  rare  instances  have  occurred,  particularly  during  the  Amencai> 
war,  in  which  those  supplies  were  short  ;  if  by  British  commodities  it' 
meant  articles  of  British  merchandize,  I  believe  upon  every  occastoD  there 
was  an  ample  supply. " 

,  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  the  price  of  labour  and  the  expencc' 
ef  living  are  very  low  ?— ^They  are. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  of  living  to  arise  from 
casual  and  removeable  causes,  or  from  fixed  peculiarities  in  the  soil,  climate, 
and  produce  of  that  country  i — I  conceive  it  to  arise  from  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  country  itself,  which  produces  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  as  far  as  they  want  them,  in  great  abundance,  in  an 
abundance  beyond  what  can  be  imagined  by  people  who  have  never  beent 
there. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  JOHN  STRACEY,  Esq.  is  called  I'n  -,  and,  having  been  swora, 
is  exammed,  as  follows : 

John  Slracey,       (By  Coumel)    Will  you  acquaint  the  Committee  how  long  yoa  were 
Esq.  JQ  the  service  of  the  £«st-IiK(ia  Compaoy  ?— Between  fourteen  and  fifteen* 

■  jrears, 

WMII 
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When  did  you  go  to  India  ?— -In  1791.  JohnStracQk, 

Esq[, 

In  what  department  of  the  East-India  Company's  service  were  you  ?— 

In  different  departments  in  the  judicial,    and  for  some  short  time  as 

sub-secretary  to  the  government  in  the  secret  and  political  and  militaty 

departments. 

-  « 

In  what  Presidency  ? — In  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  countiy  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

In  what  parts  of  the  Bengal  provinces  have  you  at  different  time^ 
resided  ? — First  in  Calcutta  ;  then  in  the  district  of  Tirhoot  in  the  province 
of  Bahar ;  then  for  three  years  in  Calcutta  ;  then  for  three  years  at  Mo* 
mensingy  in  the  province  of  Dacca  ;  then  for  nearly  two  years  it 
Cawrupore  in  the  Dooab.. 

During,  the  time  of  your  residence  in  the  Bengal  provinces  had  >;ou  a^ 
opportunity  of  making  accurate  observations  upoq  the  character  of  th0 
natives  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  they  came  before  me  in  my  public  capacity 
^  an  officer  sitting  in  an  open  court  of  justice.  ., 

Had  you  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  if  a  free  trade  wer^ 
enacted  between  this  country  and  India,  and  Brjtish  traders  or  their  agents 
were  permitted  to  pass  and  to  reside  unrestrained  through  that  country,  it 
would  have  any  dangerous  effects  upon  the  peace  and  happiness  of  tht 
natives? — I  should  certainly  think  if  British  subjects  are  allowed  to  gtf 
when  and  where  they  please,  through  the  different  provinces,  the  greatest 
injury  would  arise  in  every  respect  j  and  if  they  arc  tago  in  an  unlimited 
manner,  and  to  be  under  no  restraint  to  the  different  courts  established  in 
the  provinces,  I  think  they  would  all  of  them,  or  at  least  most  of  them|| 
be  guilty  of  the  greatest  excesses  and  enormities. 

^  If  s'ich  excesses  and  enormities  were  committed,  ts  ther6  ariy  ebiirtt 
excc[;t  the  siijlremc  court  at  Calcutta,  throughout  t}ie.Be*igal  provirites^ 
that  could  punish  such  ofFenders  ?— No,  not  British  subjects,  all  other 
suljccts  are  liable' to  the  provincial  courts,  but  %itish  subjev:ts are  not ;  tjvs  ^ 
only  mode  of  redress  that  a  native  having  sulTcredan  injury  of 'a  crimibit 
nature  from  a  British  subject  has,  is  tocomplain  to  the  magistrate,  who^ 
navi 

IJrit:  ^      , ^ 

preoi* 
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JbkrtSiracesf,^  premc  court,  and  whatever  the  distance  may  bey  lie  must  send  als^  Ae 

^ .  ^ .,  JJ^. ,  ^      plaintiff  with  his  witnesses, 

Po  yoii  not  believe  that  \(  such^  a  static  of  circun^ances  t\refe'  tti  ^teloe 
.^aceasbas  been  just  supposed,  it  would  create  gi'eat  distdrbatfce  iit^fftb 
Siative  population  against  tne  English  government? — ^I  certaitilr  thintlt 
Wuld.  ' 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  such  enormities  were  committed,  they  would 
,  materially  tend  to  lower  ihe  character  of  the  English  in.  the  eyes  (^  the 
natives  ? — If  they  could  not  obtain  redress,  I  should  certainty  think^it 
would. 

*  '  '  r  - 

Supposing  it  were  practicable  to  establish  provincial  jurisdiction  in  iliat 
country,  to  which  the  English  might  be  subject,  are  you  of  opinion  that 

•  the  frequent  punishment  or  Englishmen  by  such  jurisdiction  would  tend^ 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives?— ^I  tKiijk 

.  it  possibly  may  ;  but  that  is  so  -general  a  question,  the  effect  ef  it  I  caiinot 
spea^  to  ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  Europeans  should  be  allowed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  except  British  subjects,  and  those  British  subjetta 
to  go  under  a  specific  licence- trom  the  different  governmisnts,  as  is  the  casi^ 
at  present. 

Are  you  of  optnion  that  if  a  fr^e  trade  were  opened  between  this  country 
and  India,  there  would  be  any  material  increased  demand  among  the 
natives  of  the  Bengal  provinces  for  English  manufactures?— -I  really  should^ 
fhink  not. 

Are  the  mass  of  the  population  in  that  countt^  in  a  condition  to  purchase 
them  if  they  wished  for  them  ?~The  price  of  labour  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  parts  I  was  in.  In  Momen^ine  I  think  the  price  of  labour,^! 
mean  merely  of  a  labouring  man,  not  or  art,  was  not  more  than  a  rupee 
and  a  half  per  month;  in  lirhoot,  I  think  it  was  rather  more  thanlwo 
tupees ;  and  in  the  Dooab  nearly  three,  or  fully  three. 

Did  it  ever  appear  to  you  that  among  the  native  inhabitants  there  was 
any  great  taste  for  European  commodities  produced  by  intercourse  wjitb 
Europeans  ? — If  they  could  get  broad-cloths  in  different  parts  of  the 
^-country  extremely  cheap  they  would  not  only  wear  biit  approve  of  them  j 
and  the  few  that  got  them,  liked  them;  but  they  were  not  generally  wqfOj 
nor  d<^  I  think  it  was  possible  for  them  to  obtain  them* 

If 
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If  there  were  any  increased  demand  for  such  commodities  in  tlie  Bengal  J^ohri  Stracey, 
provinces,  have  thev  not  means  under  the  present  system  of  trade  to  '••**^-''^ 
obtain  theo^i  to  the  mil  amount  that  that  increased  demand  fnight  reqmre  ? 
— jI  really  cannot  say  whether  they  can  or  not';  but  judging  how  things 
are  sold  at  Calcutta  at  a  public  auction,  I  should  suppose  they  coiild 
obtain  them,  but  I  never  was  concerned  in  any  commercial  transaction 
whatever. 

Has  it  ever  appeared  to  you  from  your  observation  that  the  market  for 
European  commodities  in  India  has  ever  fsLllen  much  below  the  demand 
for  them  ?— I  had  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that,  being  so  far  in 
the  provinces ;  and  these  things  must  occur  in  Calcutta. 

(By  a  Lord.)— H^is  not  the  number  of  British  subjects  within  the 
interior  of  the  country'much  increased  of  late  years  ?— In  the  district  of 
MomeYising  there  was  not  one  except  those  in  the  Company^s  service. 
When  I  was  in  Tjrhoot  from  1793  to  1797,  there  were  several,  but 
whether  they  increased  afterwards,  I  do  riot  know ;  in  the  district  of 
Cawnpore,  in  which  the  British  government  was  so  lately  established, 
tlkeie  was  not  a  trader  in  the  district,  except  the  suttlers  with  the  army. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


t:hen  GUY  LENOX  PRENDERG AST,  Esq.  is  called  in  j  and,  having 

been  sworn,  is  examined  as  lollows  : 

m 

(By  Counsel:) — I  believe  you  are  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East-India      ^„y  Lenox 
Company  ?-I  am.  _,  Prendergast, 


I 

V" 


On  what  establishment  ? — On  the  Bombay  establishment.  u-.-^ll 

How  long  ago  did  you  go  out  to  India  { — I  went  out  in  1793.         ' 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  to  jthis  country  ? — A.  little  better 
than  two  years.  '         r 

In  what  parts  of  India  ^did  you  reside  ? — ^TKe  greater  pdrt  of  the  timt 
in  the  Guierat  country. 

'  -■  .  r  ,      *      .  , 

And  the  rest  of  the  time  where  ?— In  Bombay.  • 

N  '        '  Itt 


Gi/jK  ^ Lenox        In  what  capacTty  'dilf  you  rcsicic  in  ihc'TBhirttttxcdiHitTy  M  !•  was  Tit 
-Preudergast,    Hip  appointed  resSdcnt  at  Broalehr  dUttfi^'  SCfaidiai's^  g««?r»mt«Cftfierc. 
Esq.      '    and  I  re<rtained  in  'that  'sTfuaf ion  scv<^*yeits,^*tmHl*\fctf  of 

•^     ;t!ie  warftrein^Gjizetat  inW 

the  troops  in  thc'lGeld  in'Giizerar;' at  "the  tlo^e^P'Hie  m^ieherc inras 
'"  a^pfoirited  judge  and  maigisfrale  aifd  iti^etllie  c0niniil6tmeii<ft>Mbfriiag(tbe 
revenue  affairs  of  that  newly  conquered  country,  in  which ^cttptcfity  f 
reniained  for  five  years^  and  until  I-  left  India,,  a  little  better  than  two- 
years  ^go. 


■V—' 


ners, 

►During  l 
society   vvKatcvcr,  tfiere'Nf'as  no  *tttIterEuitopearfHhan\my»^r.    X^amt  k 
had  an  opportunity- bf^kn6Wfngth4ritatlW-pt<g^ 

Are  fhemahners^"u^ig.e5f,.ahd  hfct?tu«teti4  oP4he  tiat?tes*f  tha^^Mbtry 
very  dissimilaT  to'lK6se  of  EorbjieaMitfgettferaf-Ni-J^BirtreWBlyTO-. 

^%hat  do  you  "c6nc^^rve"^Wu1d'be%d  trni^tfqU^Hce  fef^h^wlWWttrioed 

intercourse  between  -Europeans  and  the  natives  of  those  counttTes  ?— -Aiu 

unrestfaincd  intercourse  ^bStW^feii  ^Europeans^    and    natives   would   be 

productive  of  considerable  disorder^,  and  it  would  be  extremely  likely  to* 

.*produce.quarceIs« 

In  what  mahif>cr'*ad  JTod'^edftctflvdf' th'ar'^*9fecrwx)uld  arise  ? — From  an« 
interference  with  their  prejudices^  interruption  to  their  rejigious  cere- 
'  monies,  ;irid  in  a  S^M6tfor\\nys,'diif\n^thttrQailPt^  they, 

would  oilend  them. 

Da  you-  icottc?6tvi"thc;'Was(^  of'it  wb'ifrd-  fee  a^TJ^i^^cSlhy^Gn^th<^^aTt  of 
Europeans  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  oi  the  natives  fr 
— Exactly  *so. 


I 


-  '   1   ■' 


Did  yon  haye  oogpiQi?  to  ^e  e;«;cmplifie4  the  efl^cts  of  an  ignpranpe  of     Guy^  Lenox 
native  niannera  oii  U\e  p:wl  <^  "B&^Ppsjafts  ^ockthig^  wUh  theliatiY^  ?-t-    Prendergdst, 
In  some  instances  I  bad  frequent  complaints  against  young  men  recently  E^.    - 

^xly^d-  ftoQ* .  :PfWOplfi,  foi  off9iv:e§  against  thei^  Mejudiccs^  the  ext^pt  of  Vp;^^^yjy 
which,  Jjs^^jj  'y^^  -—  -^  —    --1---1-  -^    -.J-.-       i-.  ji*m^^i^  -.^ 

:  I  n^prpS5  upon*  t!te^^^ 
iwreretio  other  Eufopeanis  within  the  jurisdrcti 

.     Pa  ypif  c^wceivfi  th^t  a  D^qc!?  iflQtc  Q^t^yivg  iRtet9p\*rs^  hetjireeii 

B^^opqa^s  mjsiily  arriv?:d  and  th^  nstj^^  wwiW.  grease  thd^^  a^tt^  in  a 

vary  g?reat  dugreeJ-^^Na  dortifat  it  Voyld,  W  at  present  conrtltutedj^  ttie 

^  lac4l  aiitboritjes  would  not  hfive  the^  p^W^  Q?  cQQJrouling  th^m,  dr 

*  protecting  the  natives  from  the  violences  an4  ^regHl^riti^s  they  would  no 

doubt  be  guilty  of.  '       :  -     '  ^ 

In  what  courts  are  the  Briti^  ^uli^eqt?  ^riaible  fpT  Q^ef^ces  qppimitted 
against  the  natives  ?— In  the  recorder  s  court  at  Boinbayi        ' 

V  ...         1  i  . 

Ctta^yati  ^y.  pf  what  part  of  the  popjulat'^pn  ,the  juries  iq  jhdit  court 
consist  j^fT-iib^lwi^s  I  i^^^.cop^st  of  European?,  ^  / 


J^ff^  mm9<ff  i\^P  jfA}ibit«ijts  ?^  c^W^4  ^  JB^nib^'  very  J^tj^l%    I 

; .  ^Iwiff ,jifteafr€|^veh*ly  on  ihe  ^^^4  ]wry/\yhicjb  |i^  qon^pQ^qd  of  Jftyyopeans ,; 
the  petty  jury  I  never  was  oft,  ))ijX  I  th'inj^  tjbt^y  ^Iso  atc  Ei^rop^an^.^ 

»  .  . 

In  point  offact,has  this  power  been  4^jc^iaed  iv^)tWn  ,yjQ?ir  kjQ^vv^J^dffe  ? 
—•1  do  not  immediately  recollect  any  Instance  of  it. 

SiWpoM^^  vpjy  igr^  ii?flHx  ,pf  ^ucopean^  wtp  tbgi.fjQtuntfy,  ?nd 

.  JWRiWi«g*l^'jgov^rRff^Ot^p  f^ttfi  A^i?tt^  ,iJi:3^eqt  (Ci^erciste  pf  this  power 

,,.,^«ft^spry,,4o  yop,iCpnC($ive,jth4t  4fie  <*:fxci^  |if  ?tvcli  pw^yejr^^Mr.Q.uldbe 

invidious  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  4ftilj^hitwt5 : t^O w  O^at 

presidency  ? — I  think  it  certainly  would.  v    '  l  -^ 

lation  m  Bombay  it^fTp-jTnlfbiejsland  is^^Ml.pnc ;  Ai><^??^VF^Jfec Wiping 

to  the  ships  and  merchant^'s  service  a  gPod  number  in  Bonibay  ;.  tU^  Euro- 

.  jpWtt^QpuI?ti<^n  ist^ftry  qqrujjfleTsble^nipwpQrUQn^tcU^St^^^      tjjj^^sland. 


k 


i»2  MI.\DTE3  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

Guy  Lenox  Are  lliere  any  number  of  British  residents  in  the  island  of  Bombay  nol 

Preadergast,     in  the  service  of  the  Company  ? — A  good  many,  I  thint. 


Esq. 


Do  you  conceive,  that  in  the  eyes  of  this  British  population,  any  fre- 
quent exercise  of  an  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  government  over 
IJriiiih  subjects  would  be  offensive  ? — I  do  think  they  would  view  it  in 

that  light. 

Arc  you  able  to  say,  whether  the  British  population  in  that  quarter  have 
a  considerable  degree  of  national  feeling  with  respect  to  each,  or  whether 
they  freely  associate  and  communicate  with  the  natives  in  the  island  of 
Bombay,  or  on  the  continent  of  the  peninsula  ? — The  intermixture  is  not 
a  great  deal  j  it  is  very  little. 

Hove  the  Europeans  a  considerable  national  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
regard  to  each  other  ? — I  think  they  have. 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing  how  far  the  native  population 
under  the  presidency  of  Bombay  are  in  ihe  habit  of  using  European 
commodities:' — In  the  island  itself,  the  Parsees,  I  believe,  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  some  little ;  but  excepting  them,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
observed  it  at  all,  and  to  the  northward,  certainly  not  at  all,  excepting 
in  a  very  small  way,  perhaps  a  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  the  sbooldersi 
but  not  in  ibeir  dress,  or  house>  or  utensils.  ... 

While  you  resided  in  that  country,  did  you  perceive  a  growing  use  of 
European  commodities  among  the  natives  ?— In  that  respect  I  did  not  see 
the  smallest  difference  while  I  resided  amongst  them,  they  appeared  to  be 
m  that  respect  perfectly  stationary. 

To  what  circumstance  do  you  ascribe  it,  that  the  natives  are  so  indif- 
ferent or  averse  to  the  use  of  European  commodities  ?— They  arte  not  at 
all  necessary  to  their  comforts  or  habits,  they  find  every  thing  they  wish 
or  want  extremely  cheap  where  they  are,  and  their  neccsiitie*  do  not 
seem  to  require  them.  ■    • 

Do  you  conceive  that  cheapness  and  facility  of  procuring  commodities 
which  they  want,  to  arise  firom  peculiar  circutmtances  irr'  tbc  cKmate, 
loil,  and  produce  of  the  country  ? — Certainly  I  do.  '      ■    . 

Can  any  part  of  it  be  traced  to  the  fixed  habitr  or  mamiets  of  the 
people  ?— No  doubt. 
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Are  you  able  to  say,  whether  perspns  who  have  the  means  pf  pur-      Guy  Lenox 
chasing  European  Gommodiiies,  do  always  purchase  them,  or  not  ? — -^here    Prendef^bsti 
are  a  great  many  who  have  the  means  who  do  not  purchase  them;  w4thin        -r^»q^ 
that  part  of  the  country  where  I  lived,  a  great  many  could  purchase  them, 
bijt  die!  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  under  any  circumstances  the  safe  of  European 
commodities  in  that  quarter  is  likely  to  be  much  extended  among  the 

natives  ? — Among  the  natives  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not* 

/  .    .  .      .% 

Did  you  ob^rve  among  that  part  of  the  native  population  vvho  had 
intercourse  with  Europeans  any  growing  conformity  to  European  qoanners 
or  habits  ? — In  a  very  trifling  degree  indeed  ;  perhaps  the  introduction  of 
a  few  chairs  on  a  public  visit;  beyond  that  and  a  few  articles  of  furnituri 
I  never  have  observed  any.  ;•  < 

Is  the  use  of  furniture  genera]  among  the  inhabitant-s  of  ihat  countiry, 
or  confined  to  a  few  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  ? — ^The  furniture  I 
have  mentioned  is  never  used  but  on  the  occasion  of  receiving  visitsfrocti 
Europeans.  • 

«  •  .       '  .  •  ■      •  •  v        "  •     ■        •  -t 

Are  those  persons  who  receive  visits,  persons  qf  distinction  ^^^Yes.    • 

Is  there,  in  point  of  feet,  a  great  inequality  between  the  conditio^  of 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  that  country,  and  persons  of  the  Ibw^t, 
order? — ^There  is. 


Will  you  shortly  describe  who  are  the  parties  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
as  constitirting  a  part  of  the  population  of  Bombay?—-!  do  not  recollect 
their  history,  they  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  natives  of' 
Jndia,  and  bear  no  proportion  in  point  of  numbers  to  them.      ■   -     l 


Are  they  in  point  of  fact  a  small  tribe  ? — Very  small 


>; 


You  have  said  that  the  use  of  European  manufactures,  to  a  slight 
extent,  takes  place  among  the  Parsee^;  do  you  conceive  that  eveaan  cir^- 
tendisd  use  of  them  by  persons  of  that  sect  would  have  the  effect  of  prot ' 
portionably  extending  the  use  of  them  among*  the  other  natives  ofithat  ^ 
country  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  ;  the  Parsees  who  use  European  articles 
are  those  principally  connected  with  the  houses  of  agcncy[«fc',BoB>bqy, 
and  joined  in  partnership  with  them  ;  there  are  Parsees  besides  those,  on 
t)}p  Broach  coast,  at  Surat,  3roacb,  and^Cambay :  those  havje  not  at  all 


•w    -;. '..•.»<{ 


•  r 


9*  ummt&  OP  EviDHlteE  6n=    . 

j(&J®  iiflrtAt.    UiM^ifhe  'Eur<ipean  articles,  lior  sheW  the  stigBtefst  dispogjtiQh  fo  do  it,  I 
Pz-eiidaggast,    think.  f 


■ » 

;  I  k  •  -         .  .         .^  J, 

Is  there  any  perceptible  diflefence  oct weeii  tffe^  cliaracler^  ot  tfitf  n^'^ 
population  within  Bombay,  and  that  of  t*he  native  pclpulafionldi^  th^  iiiS'* 
Wi»/!Jg  cofttinept  ?,-7Therc,  is  a  very  great,  difference;  the  population  of 
^ti^b^Ly.  jsji  ipixtftre;of  alnaost^alL  but  I  have  hpt  fesFrfed  a  ^ea*l  deal 
amonjg  th?m,  59 ,  ki\o^  so  iMch  or  t^^^  riatiyes  jif  Bonib^^,  as  I  tiaVtf  frf 
the  natives  of  the  province  or  Guzerat ;  they  are  more  mixed,  ahlf  HliJlft 
difficult,  from  that  circumstance^  to  trace  to  any  particular  (character. 


fi.. 


.>  Do  you  cpncei^ve  in.  genera{l  tRat  an  Increased  ifee  of  EuropSiii  thkHii- 
factUreSi  ajnong^  the  inhabitants  9f  BomBay  Woulil  produce  in  itfci^sfefl 
use  of  them  among  the  other  native  people  uhaer  tnat  presiclency  ?-^l  db 
not  think  it  would  have  that  effect. 


an  odd  native  here  and  there,  but  not  in  aress,  merely  as  4  pYiiik*Ht  xffith 
thrown  over  them ;  I  exclude  of  course  the  Company's  sepoyS,  Vbifti'fttit 
are  cloThed  by  th6  GOtflpany. 

.   J>>  .the  naitiires  of  that  Qount^.usc  any  kind^of  m>plkn,  or  other  thicker 
kind  of  cldthir»g«  during  tlie  rainy  ses^n  ?~Woo^^^ 
^di?  **«5e  3^^'  manufectured  in  the  country,  and  comes  very  c^^ap. 

In  poiDf  of  fact  afe  European  articles,  ^nd  particularly  wopllpn,  e?&posed 
10  sale  m  the  m&rkets  of  tbkt  Country  ?— In  the  Interior,  I  tKink  not. 

In  Bombay  hive  European  dommoditiesgeoeraUy  been  iaipoftedi  and 
exposed  to  sale  ? — ^They  have. 

Do  you  conceive  that  whatever  demand  there  may  be  aTnori^ ltie"natives 
fpr  articles  of  European  manufactures,  has  been  sufficiently  met  by  a 
supply  of  sOch  articles  ?— Certainly  it  \ua. 

D(i  you  conceive  that  an  increased  cpfnmnnication  J^etweeh  ^fffiih 
subjects  and  the  natives  of  the  Interior  Woul4:  in  any  gfii^Qf^^^^ 
ihc  consumption  of  European  products  ? — I  do  not  think  Tt  wuuW. 


•   *      ■  ■     .  .      .  7     » 


•    DoyouconceWejtp<)s4iWethat,  wilfeou^ 

the  coosumption  of  European  produce  should  be  much  "exfehded  ^4fAbhg 
•  •  -  the 


•• 


ilie  native  population, ?7:;rIt^,^Q^s, not  appear.to  loe  that  European  produce     Guy  i^m 
can   be  introduced  among  tne  natit^es^'fisr 'K»]  tney  wished   it,  they  ha     Prcnderga 
gents  from  Bombay  v^'here  various  Esq.' 

■    "'*■''■«'■'      •-'^'  'liciitly    w..:^.— 
;  RMvc 

not  seen  such  in  the  shops  in  the  different  towns  I  have'  pas^d  in  [''the 
J^jl^Mst  _<joii^tfy,  and    I  ^^Ijave^jonej  into  t^ose  shops  to  lopk  for  tl^pm; 
_|l^j[,,^^,9ruii'f.i,cks  9x^|!^'t|n^a  fev^  cbminoo^ TookinjK  ^asiei,  aiia  vpry 
■eoaT*;Iy.BiTOHW<^4ft^'iR,K%"-"    '"  * '^   ''"^'       "  "        "   '  ""' 
(l5!oib«,)S(H''(^ftps.,in,,(ha^  coui^ry  employ  natives  a?  menial  sen-^nl^? — 

,,)tJ?vcjou  ofcsefyfd^aqion^  .thostper>ofi5,any  great  jta^te  for  the^  yje  of 
.(jij^h  (;Q^pj;»<^yf:^  as,  jire  pt'dinaj-iiy^uscH"  by  tVh  ?— I'Vavcnot. 

Do  you  imagine  that  Under  any  circamstances  there  is  nuicb  prospect 


_..  „..^  ,.  ,     .    _   ..  .,,,,.,  , ,,,._      -_;,  ,  -    ,  -'xpreSed 

a  considerable  anxiety  on  that  account,' and  I  made 'every  inquiry"'fix5hi 
those  native*  l.conc^ijifedb^st  calculated  , to  give  mc  information  on  it 
during  the  time  ^was  rcsiSent^at  Broacli.  "  I  also  consulted  the  commer- 
cial resident  at  Surat,  aiw}  he  made  inquiry,  and  none  of  these  inquiries 
uMduced'iPip  tp  believe  ,tt)fi(  jufrop^-an  cpR)modi;|ies  could  ^itl)  /k\ty  advan- 
tage Ibe  forced  up  tntOjthfls^  guwlRrSi^^^^ded  to  iii  tn'e'questioB. 

,'»As,fa^asi'9aJtiayc  had  Qpportuqjtw&.of  jH»p^ing,,^?(fJh^Bp^^ 
lerament  exerted  themselves  to  proq«?te,^th^  cppw.nip.tJOn^.btrE^iropeatT 
articles  among  the  native  people  ? — 1  ihmlt  they  have',  and  I  am'qulte 
■aiisiicd  itiat  1  99u1d  not  hjiV9,rc^qo|ii.eni^ed  myself,  mpre  stroi^ly  to  the 
Bombay  government,  than  by  forwarding  those  views  which  Te^  me  to- 
nfl»Icc^^hc^9qujfie$  already  f^mpd. 

ci  you  ^agincjf^jflj;  such  ipi^asfiof. the  ,^tijsiMpl4pij  (^E^rffl^ 
uce   ia  that,  quaxter  At  .India,  is  to   b^  expected,  as.  woul^  not  !be 


£,..pfqi1uce    in  inat.  quaiici  »i  .inuia,  i^  lo  w^  vxpc^cicu,  as.  wyuio.  tkh  .dc 
_^pst.f^]|);  supplied  by,  th^  existing  «yst«m^^>7-('toiak' it  c^^d'w  fti)^  sup- 

Have  not  the  government  of  Bombay  been  particularly  careful  in  pay^ 
..ii(g.lg?ppcttoJhJR,ip^(5?i5^;njtitotwn«4)^ 
.lave. 

(Bxamncd 


^j^  >y*_*<^'j^jft_  '-O  ^'ii.^v^v^A 


4» 

MQJUTES 


X^ifbe'^jat^peaa  iiiiclesy  iior  slSew^  the  sffgBt^st  dispQ«)li9;a  fo  i6  %  I 
ast,    Ihiok.  ,       '  *  '      * 


V  >  f  •  ■  .  •  r  •       .     . 

'    •  •  -  i  {• 


isih&re  any  percepfible  diffefence  octween  the  o^  (feif  hjifi# 

papulation  within  Bombay,  add  that  of  tlie  native  plipula^ 

5»mS^^^^^^^StlrTrT\^?^)k.3^.  very,  great. ,  differepce  ^  t^e  Dopolatldn  bf 
JBfefffj|)?i;y;^^l;i  'inixJttrq;of  alniost^  alL  .but  I  have  npt  fesrafd  a  ^eai  fle^l 
amojog  tfa^nir  ^  ^know  so  miich  or  the  natives  of  Bombiiy,  isltW^fff 
the  natives  of  the  province  or  Guzerat ;  they  are  ngiore  mixed,  aim  HAjfe 
difficult,  from  that  circumstance^  to  trace  to  any  particular  character.  . 

.      .  ,"1;      .     .  •    '  X  ' 

>'.  Da  you  CQrtce^i|Ve  in,  general  tEat  an  TnCrea^cA^^^  Eui^^^H  rftSlAif- 
factUre$ian>ong^^i]ie  4«)h^bi}antsj?F  Bom^w  ^  an  iffcr^^ 

use  of  them  among  the  other  native  pedple  under  tnat  ^re$i(lency  f-r^t  djb 
not  think  it  would  have  that  effect. 

.Do  .the  natJ*fes.cf  fj!«.  ad 
*»oiitfcthi]si  country  ?---In.i^vt^y  ^'^f^'^i^M  "^6}'"!:-•**^*^i•^*^  I  "^'^r-,  •j-^"  **  ^'v* 

art  odd  native  here  and  there,  but  not  in  dress,  merely  as  a  '^ujro^tf  %Mtn 
thrown  over  them ;  I  exclude  of  course  the  Company's  sepoyS,*ttftJBi^ttflt 
are  olMhed  by  th6  Cbrflpany. 

o  .I^Qjhe  Oatilres  ^f  tbat  qoantnr  use  any  kintLaf  m>olleo.  or  other  thicker 
-kbdof/dQthine.  ^«r}ng  fhe  ramy  seasS^n ?-^ W oollek  cIoUi  fb&tft  ^led 
MiT  ***S*E  ?"«>«*'  manuractured  in  the  country,  and  comes  very  caeap. 

.  In  poioC  of  fact  aife  Euc(>(>e9ri  articles,  ^nd  particularly  ^99^^^*  e?&posed 
id  teae  rh  thMniAets  of  that  Tcountiy  ? — In  the  inteciqf ,  I  ttonk  Tiot. 

Jn  Bombay  hive  £urQ|>ean  dommodities^geoieraUy  been  iif)p6ftedi  ^^nd 
exposed  to  sale  ? — ^They  have. 

Do  you  conceive  that  whatever  demand  there  may  be  among  tne  natives 
fpr  afticl^s  of  European  .ma^ufactiites,   has  been* sufficiently  met  by  a 
,  iiff^ly  t(  socft  articles  ?-^Cert4inly  it  hsS.     ^ 

*'  Dii  yoii  conceive  fhaf  an  increased  cQfnn^nnicaficwi^  ]^^^^^ 
subjiects  and  the  natives  of  the  Interior  WouJ^jio  slSj  g/s^^^^^ 
the  co'i^samption  of  European  ph)dUtts  ? — ^1  do  not  ihink  Tt  wouftl. ' 

^  "'^^  Do'^ofi  co<l<ieivt  It  pofliibierthat,  wiifeoi^  sHg^v^a^^ 

t|]fe  cQOsumption  of  European  produce  should  be  mucb  exfehded  limbhg 

^■-'  ^'  '-''^--'  •  ■  "  the 


tlie  native  popu1atioiv?t7|[^„^£9^\''^^  ^S^^'\P  ^\i^^i  EuFepoan  {iroduce     ^i^fL^iof 
can  be  iolroduced  among  the  natives,  ^ifbr'V^  they  wished   it,  they  no    ^f^^^T£0ff^ 

d.qwbt  ffiuWj^jgciire^Jt,  ijj^pugh  ijalive  agcnts^from  Bomb:i_v  where  various    "  "'°|^. 
,^ftsc^jjp^ift05-p^' ti_lVj3pSftn,,3rti^ies  jy-coffeij  to  1m  Foun3  m  (he  ships  fre'cmently    ^mm"^' .'.^ ,.i  * 

d;;caying  and   injured,  and  would  be  sold  extretiiely  cl)caj> ;  but  I  have  '■">,' 

not  seen  such  in  the  shops  in  the  diiftrcnt  towns  I  have'  passed  ih"the 
jt^yzfral  ,<;ouijtfy,  qnd  I  |have._gpne|itito  tfiose  shgps  to  look  for  thpm  j 
_p,,ijy. |uirp^?3i\a''J,>cles  (fxc;e;ptjn|  a  fevv  cominon  Togking  glasses,  ant!  vfry 

coars^lj^^'lij^^ufac^titcfd  cl^sp  knaves.      '""  """"    '""       '-^-"  ''  '      "    ■■"'i' 

(P,9ibe;,S(Hr9tV?^s^i^,^a|j<SH^,ryf^«rnpJ'oy  n^tiyes  as  memal  servpnt^?— 
Ifhey  do.  '  I        •  '  f^os;  •■r:       \-    "  ■"' -  .1  ^-     ■ f*  ;., 

.)t|3VQ,.jQU,Q^fif;fSd^ipiopg.;thosej)er8ons,ai))r  g^reat,ta^te  for  the  n^e  of 

Do  you  imagine  that  tinder  anjr  circumstatices  there  is  much -prospect 
.p;^^eWJDgi4|ie^le^or^gin:c^eM^!^^^^^^ 

on  which  I  wa^ipoke^to  bjjhc^ipifetjnnKi^dfJ^tM^   C-T^  ^Sf^S^'^ 
;  anxiety  on  th^  Mcount,"  ai^ii  I  "m^a'ci&'e+ery  inqufiy  K"^ 


on  which 

a  considerable  anxie 

those  nat'iyes,  J,,conc5iyed  b^st  .calculated  tq  give  me  information  on  it 
during  the'  titne  Twas  resi3ent'at  Bfoach.'  I  ^so  consulted  the,  commer- 
cial resident  at  Sural,  arid  he  made  inquiry,  and  none  of  these   inquiries 

tage  he  forced  up  mtojos*^  SP^iS^i^W'' JSiHl.]"^  questiOH. 

^rjAsjfar^a&^SiUi^Mf;  Iw^  opportunities  of  knpiivins?,  J>,%y?i  ^fpSpif^W  go- 
vernment exerted  themselves  to  protiiote  j:he  consuniptioh  6t.  European 
articles  among  the-  Battve  people  ? — \  ihink  they  li'ave,  and  1  aih  quite 
«ati«lied  that  A  ,994!^  nAtihav^,rc9oip.(ae_nded  rnyself,  tnpre  strongly  to  the 
Bombay  government^  than  by  iorvvarding  those  views  which 'led^  me  to- 
■f^^ke,thc^u^e§^|^9«ijf^f(l. 

Have  not  the  government  of  Bombay  been  particularly' caretutiii'pay- 
i  -.tove.  -■-::.  J  ■,:.,;,,  .:..  .- ^  ._  ,^.,,.._,.^,_.^   , 


98  MINUTflS  OF  ^VIOENCE  ON 

/).  JJaltbarloHf      (By  a  Lord.J-^Those  site  the  seaman  of  the  tnen  of  i¥ar  ?*^Ye$ ;  Ae 

Esq.  same  with  regard  to  the  King's  regiments  that  had  come  out  to  India,  ta 

U* — vr— — ^     the  latter  years  that  I  vCas  there,  they  were  put  under  some  sort  of  restmtnt, 

it  depended  very  much  on  th^  character  of  the  commanding  ofSceri  somc^. 
times  men  of  consideration  thok  care  that  they  should  commit  no  offeopei] 
in  the  country,  and  kept  them  under  some  sort  of  restraint  in  their  gjairri- 
sons.     I  speak  of  course  to  the  time  that  I  was  there^  I  cannot  sajrw^t 
may  be  done  now.  ^ 

fBy  CounseL/'^lf  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  crews  of  such  vessels  un- 
der restraint  at  the  presidencies,  would  it  not  be  still  more  necessary  at  the 
other  ports  ?long  the  coasts,  if  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter  those  pbrts^ 
freely  ?— If  possible/ but  1  should  think  myself  it  would  be  almost  inipps- 
sible  ;  there  are,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  perhaps  thirty  or  fort^  dif- 
ferent places  of  landmg,  where  vessels  might  arrive^  and  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  restrain  them. 

From  your  observation,  do  you  think  if  a  free  trade  were  opened  bistwecii 
this  country  and  India,  that  there  is  any  probability  of  a  material  incrieasieL 
of  demand  for  European  commodities  among  the  natives  P — It  is  a  matter 
that  I  must  speak  upon  with  very  great  doubt  myself^  as  I  neveriTvas  em- 
ployed in  any  commercial  capacity,  nor  do  1  know  any  thing  of  the  tradci 
of  the  country ;  but  I  think  that  the  demands  of  tne  natives  are  «o  littlo 
for  European  articles,  from  what  I  have  known,  that  I  think  it  never  wouUC 
increase  very  much. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  Madras,  whetlier  natives  who 
dite  in  the  habits  of  intercourse  with  Europeans,  acquire  in  ai)V  degree  their 
manners  or  tastes  ?-— I  think  at  Madras  a  few  may  perhaps  have  done  it 
in  lome  degree  i  the  first  establishment  of  Madras  was  of  the  date  of 
1620;  it  was  the  first  establishment  the  G)mpany  jbad  in  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan  ;  they  may  be  better  acquainted  ther^than  in  the  inland  parts^ 
but  still  the  bulk  of  the  people  remain  very  ignorant  of  the  English  man- 
ners, and  are  given  very  little  to  purcha^  European  articles  of^furuityrs^ 
or  tQ  attend  to  European  customs  of  aify  sort.  '  ^ 

Have  you  known  any  personc  of  high  rank  in  that  settlement  amorir  thej 
natives,  who  have  shewn  any  taste  for  European  commodities  f—^I.haittl/ 
know  but  one  or  two  instances  in  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

n*     •  •  •.    r-  , 
o  you  recollect  what  those  iri<itances  were? — ^They  were  what* we  Cdl) 
the  Duba^hcs,  who  are  the  native  interpreters  to  gentlemen  there  -,  thejr 

N  have 
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Itite  wmetimn  indulged  themselves  with  a  carriage,  or  pel-haps  a  watch»  D.  IfaltbttrtM^ 

or  some  tritle  of  that  sort ;  their  mastets  gave  the  Tatter  to  them-  perhaps^ 

or  the/  tvould  not  have  been  at  the  expence  of  buying  them.  ^— — v ^ 

t)o  you  think  the  present  system  of  Indian  commerce  adequate  to  sup- 
ply ibe  demands  of  the  natives  for  European  commodities  i — It  did  at  tnc 
Time  that  I  was  there,  but  it  is  eighteen  years  tince  I  left  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Tlien  GRjEME  MERCER,  Esq.  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  examined  as  follows : 

fBj/  Counsel  J  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  East  Grame  Mercer^ 
India  Company  ? — Nearly  iwenty-five  years.  Esq. 

In  what  department,  and  at  what  settlement  ? — I  was  appointed  to  the 
medical  department  in  the  service  on  the  Bengal  establishm^t ;  but 
hare  been  since  very  frequently  employed  in  both  the  revenue  and  political 
departmeiiU  o\  that  service. 

-    Are  rm  still  in  the  tervice  of  the  Company  ?— I  still  am  in  the  service 
«f  tb£  CoDDpany. 

You  having  stated  you  have  been  employed  in  political  duties,  will  you 
Inve  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  they  have  been  f— I 
wte  first  appointed,  in  the  year  1 789,  by  the  governor-general.  Lord  Corn- 
'wallis  to  attend  the  embassy  at  the  Nizam's  court  in  a  medical  situation. 
-where  !  remained  for  nearly  four  years;  during  that  interim,  I  accom- 
panied the  resident  with  the  Nizam's  army  to  Seriugapatam,  where  I  was 
<emplojped  as  secretary  in  the  negociation  for  a  peace,  which  took  place 
between  the  British  Government,  the  Marhattas,  and  ihe  Nizam,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Tippoo  Sultaun  on  the  other.  Bad  health  having  forced 
ow  to  ttstgO' my  situation  at  Hydrabad,  I  returned  to  Bengal,  when  I 
'was  ippotnted  to  Benares  in  a  medical  capacity.  In  that  situation  I  re- 
nMiifd  tiK  1801.  In  tlie  interim  I  accompanied  Lord  Teignmouth,  then 
govemor-fjenerali  twice  on  his  joumies  to  Lucknow,  once  as  an  assistant 
and  once  in  a  medical  capacity.  In  1801  I  was  appointed  to  accompany 
'Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  in  his  mission  to  Luck  now  ;  and  was  soon  after 
«ppMnted  seeretary  to  the  mission.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  1  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Lieutenant  Cuver- 
aM  and  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  countries  ceded 
O  2  by 
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Gf^mc ^^rcety  by  that  treaty.     On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Fur* 
'     '    Esq.       *^   tiickabad,  1  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Governor-General  fortheseU 
^        .V     ■    f     tlenrent  of  that  district ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the   Board  of  Comr 
^       missioners,  I  acted  for  some  months  as  secretary  to  the  government  in  the 
department  of  the  ceded  provinces.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mar- 
hat  ta  war,  1  was  sent  by  the  governor-generaU  Lord  Welleslcy,  as  political 
ag^ent  with  the  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Lake,  for  the  purpose  of  con^ 
ducting  the  political   negociation  under  his  superintendence.     On   the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Scindia,  I  was  nominated  to  reside  with  him  as 
resident  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  which  situation 
I  remained  till  1811,  when  bad  health  forced  rae  to  return  to  Europe^  ,  / 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Persian  and  Hindostan  languages  ?— I  atifi 
acquainted  with  both. 

Trom  your  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  the  ofT- 
portunities  you  have  had  from  residing  in  so  many  different  parts  of  it  of 
observing  the  natives,  have  you  been  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  Fdea  of 
their  character  ?— I  should  consider  any  general  character  of  the  inhabU 
iiants  of  so  large  an  empire  as  very  liable  to  mistafke.  '\ 

Are  they  generally  very  tenacious  of  their  own  modes  of  living  ^nd 
thinking,  ahd  of  their  habits,  their  fashlonis,  and  their  pr^udice^  ?— Voy 
much  so« 

From  the  Tcnowle.dge  you  have  of  the  natives  of  that  countiy,  are  yqm 
oT*  opinion,  (hat  if  a  nee  trade  were  opened  between  .this  countiy  ai)d 
India,  and  private  adventurers  from  this  country  were  allowed  to  go  into 
the  interior  of  India  and  .reside  there  at  will,  it  would  he  attended  with 
:any  evil  consequences  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  natives  of  that 
country? — I  believe  that  sucn  an  intercourse  would  certainly  leadtp 
oppression  upon  the  natives  of  those  countries. 

> 

If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  in  (his  country,  are  you  aware  of  anf 
tnabner  in  which  that  oppression  either  could  be  prevented  or  adequatejjr 
jprunished  ?-*-!  know  or  no  measure  which  could  entirely  prevent,  but 
measures  of  regulation  might  be  taken  to  lessen  the  eviL 

If  sueh  oppression  were  to  take  place  from  the  circumstances  abovp 
Mated,  Would  it  not  tend  to  create  great  disaffection  in  the  natives  towards 
dhfc  English  government? — No  doubt  it  would^ 


y<>a  of  I  opinion  that  if  «  free  trade  were  opened  h^wecnihh  co\x^.^^^fa/^^M^ 

\y  materially  increased  demand  among         iW^i* 


Iry  andf  Indian  there  would  be  any 

the  natives  of  India  for  English  manufactures  or  commodities  J^t-Tlthiq^^^ 
np  sudden  increased  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  this  couptryr  i^^ould 
arise  from  such  a  free  trade j  the  habits  and  manners  of  tl^e  natives  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  unchangeable^  Ah^iv  ^ants 
from  otlier  countries  are  few  or  none  >^  and  from  tb&per^)djn  which  i 
have  resided  in  India,  I  could  perceive  little  or  no  alteration  with  regard 
to  their  demands  for  any  European  commodities. 

'   ■ '  '        "   ■  ..=.,'..■ 

If'- 

You  have  been  at  the  Nizam's  court  ^,<did  you  perceive  there  amodg 
the  higher  ranks  of  people,  or  even  in  the  Nizam  himself,  any  taste  for 
European  comnxoditics  ? — Certainly  not.  The  only  article  that  I  at  pre- 
sent recollect  in  the  Nizam's  court  of  European  manufacture  was  a  pair 
of  lustres  which  were  sent  out  by  His  present  Majesty  to  the  Nizam. 

.  ttave  you  ever  been-at  the  fair  at  Hurdwar  ? — I  accompaived  tl^p^Liett- 
tenant-Governor  of  the  ceded  Provinces  to  Hurdwar,  for,  the  purpose  of 
examining  whether  any  vent  for  goods,  either  the  produce  of  oi^r  own 
•provinces  or  of  Europe,  could  be  effected  there.  In  consequence^ p|  Lord 
Wellesley's  anxious  'wish  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  the 
intercourse  in  trade  of  the  countries  lately  ceded  to  the  British  Goven> 
ment,  and  those  bordering  OR  them,  fairs  were  :edtablished  on.  the  borders 
of  the  Rohilcund  country  5  and  the  commercial  resident  at  Barejjly,  the 
nearest  station  to  Hurdwar,  was,  in  the  following  year,  1803,  furnished 
with  an  assortment  of  every  kind  of  broad-cloth,  the  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain,  which  could  be  supposed  likely  to  meet  a  sale  at  the 
Piurdwar  fair.  This  experiment  I  believsi  entirely  failed  j  hardly  enough 
was  sQJd  I  undisrstood  softer  wards , to  pay  the  es^pences  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  goods  to  the  fain 


"^■" 


1 1  •  ij 


Has  it  fallen  within  your  knowledge,  that  X-ord  Wellesley  anxiously 
.pursued  every  measure  in  his  power  to  extend  the  consumption  of  thp 
manufactures  of  this  country,  in  the  newly  aciquired  districts  in  the 
neiffhbo^rhQod  of  Oude?— It  certainly  appeared  to  be  his  Lordship^ 
wi^  to  4o  so,  and  orders  were  issiued  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
for  this  intercourse. 

Js  it  your  opinion,  that  the  present  system  of  trade  l)as1)een  ;fully  ade^ 
.nuate  to  the  supply  of  the  natives  of  India  with  such  European  manu- 
itactures  as  are  in  demand  among  them  ? — ITiere  appear$  to  ine  to  bt 
^reat  abundance  of  all  those  articles  of  European  manufactures^  which  are 
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GramfMerccTt  likely  to  be  wiched  for  by  the  natives,  at  the  principal  cities  and  mtlKBiy 
Esq.  stations  at  which  I  have  been,  fully  equal  to  meet  any  demand  which  «««. 

V— ^,,  ..^  likely  to  be  made  for  them  by  the  natives ;  the  native  traders  themselves 
are  very  active  and  industrious,  and  could  convey  goods  thrcH^  the 
country  at  an  expence  perhaps  one-fourth  of  what  would  be  required  for 
an  European.  If  such  a  demand  existed  in  the  int»ior,  J  have  no  doubjt 
that  these  traders  would  supply  tt  from  the  stores  m  Calcuttt  and  etber 
large  cities. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  probability  of  such  an  increase  of 
.demand  for  European  manufactures  among  the  natives  of  India  as  can- 
not easily  be  supplied  by  the  present  system.?— Certainly  not. 

Do  not  the  persons  who  resort  to  the  fair  of  Hurdwar  principally  come 
from  the  cold  countries  to  the  northward? — Great  numbers  come  from 
Caboul,  Punjab,  and  Candahar,  they  also  come  from  the  Napaul  Hills  and 
rSirinagur;  the  former  countries  are  situated  in  a  high  degree  of  Jatitilde* 
where  warm  clothing  is  much  required. 

Can  you  state  what  warmxlothing  the  people  of  these  countries  are  fiii- 
.njshed  with,  so  as  to  prevent  their  consumption  of  British  woollens  when 
-offered  to  them  at  the  fair  of  Hurdwar  ? — ^They  manufacture  coarse  wool* 
lens,  which  is  the  general  wear  of  the  kiwer  ranks  of  people  \  the  higher 
ranks  wear  the  shawl  manufecture  ;  considerable  numbers  of  cobne  shawU 
are  brought  down  by  those  traders  lo  the  Hurdwar  fair. 

[Ejiamiaed  by  the  Commttei.') 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  during  the  time  you  have  beenli India, 
any  articles  of  woollen  manufacture  have  been  fobricated  and  sent  out 
from  hence  of  a  cheaper  kind  than  what  might  have  been  usually  sent,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  wheiher  they  could  get  a  market  in  India  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  any  particular  kinds  have  been  sent  of  late  that  were  not  before  ; 
there  are  great  quantities  of  very  coarse  broad-cloths  sent  out,  which  are 
principally  disposed  of  at  the  sales  of  the  Company  at  Calcutta  :  consider- 
able quantities  of  this  cloth  were  used  to  clothe  the  armies  of  the  natite 
powers.  Scindiahhada  force  of  perhaps  60,000  men,  great  partof  which 
were  clothed  in  British  coarse  woollens.  Holkar  had  al^o  the  regular  bat- 
talions of  his  acmy  clothed  in  the  same  way :  this  vent  has  considerably  di- 
minishedj  from  ihose  powers  retaining  fewer  regular  infantiy  than  for^ 
raerly. 

You  mentioned  that.  In  consequence  of  the  representaliont  of  Mr.  Hcniy 

WeUedey. 
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W^llesley,  weoIl^K  wiemseot  isptoBareUly  to  sec  whether  they  could  QraiMMefxeri 

fiod  a  market  at  Hordvi^r ;  ^o  you  recollect  whether  they  were  sent  wltih  ~ 

low  prices,  or  whether  there  was  not  m  higher  price  put  on  them  than  thej^ 

were  selh'ng  at,  at  the  presideaey  P*--*!  have  no  particular  recollection  btie 

from  therr  sales  at  Calcutta^  whidi  1  lUMterstood  generally  were  at  as  lo^ 

a  rate  as  they  could  be  sold  at  with  a  n)o$t  moderate  profit.     It  is  probabte; 

I  tiiislk,  that  those  sent  up  for  siale  at  Hurdwar  were  ordered  to  be  sold  :a^ 

an  equal  rate,  with  the  difTerence  of  charges^  to  the  sales  of  Calcutta,  bllt 

of  this  1  am  not  certain* 

What  is  the  duration  of  the  fair  of  Hurdwar  l-^l  believe  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  I  speak  entirely  from  recollect ioo» 

And  it  is  an  annual  fair  ?-^AnnuaI ;  but  the  great  fair  is  held  ox\\f 
once  in  twelve  years,  where  the  people  from  all  parts  come,  both  for  reli- 
gious purposes  and  {ixx  barter.    Tfce  fair  at  which  I  was  presii)at  was  not 
of  tho>e  great  fairs,  and  it  was  supposed  there  were  then  between  two  ancji^ 
three  hundred  thousand  people  collected. 

Were  there  any  articles  sent  to  the  fair  of  Hurdwar  at  the  time  you  at-- 
tended  it,  except  wooil>sn  goods  ?<F-:None,  I  believe. 

Were  any  articles  of  hardware  exposed  to  sale  there? — -I  did  hot  ob-' 
serve  any. 

Have  you  observed  generally  throughout  the  interior  of  the  country,  thefe^ 
are  at  the  Bazars  European  articles  offered  for  sale  ? — Only  at  such  places 
where  Europeans  reside  in  Scindiah's  qamp.  I  have  seen  European  article^ 
such  as  spectacles  and  other  trifling  articlesji  *j 

Are  y<ai  avmte  that  the  experiment  tried  by  Lprd  Wellesley's  ordei;S|  of 
sending  woollen  goods  to  Hurdwar  in  a  subsequent  year  to  that  in  which 
you  were  there,  was  afterwards  repeated  at  the  subsequent  fairs?— I  can- 
not speak  with  certainty  ;  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  not :  the  Mar- 
hatta  war  took  place  during  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

Do  you  know  of  any  efforts  which  have  been  made  during  jrour  residence 
in  India,  more  particularly  during  Lord  Wellesley's  time,  to  push  manu^ 
factures  into  the  countries  north  of  the  mountains  above  Hurdwar  ?-— I 
have  no  recollection  of  any,  except  what  I  have  formerly  stated  of  the  in- 
stitution of  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  barter. 


A 


Is 


r  . 
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Grame  Mercer^      Is  it  four  opinion,  that  the  example  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  lo  clothing 
Esq.  certain  regular  battalions  in  British  woollens,  is  not  likely  to  be  f.i|lowc3 

*—-  ■V— ^-  by  other  powers,  for  example,  the  king  of  Candahar? — 'lliere  are  nort-gun 
lar  troops  on  the  footiag  of  those  disciplined  by  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  that 
I  believe  are  entertained  by  the  king  of  Caboul ;  the  Mussulinen,  who  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  his  subjects,  will  not  readily  serve  on  foot ;  they 
will  not  submit  to  the  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  render  in&ntrjt 
effective,  and  even  in  the  native  infantry  of  our  armtet..  The  Mussulmea 
do  not  compose  one  tentb^  I  believe,  of  the  numbers  fotcttBtned  in  out 
service. 

Are  there  any  other  of  the  native  princes  that  have  any  thing  like  a 
regular  army? — They  have  some  few  small  bodies  of  men,  which  they  call 
battalions,  but  nothing  at  all  effective,  and  the  want  of  this  forc&has  been 
the  great  cause  of  their  failure  against  the  Marhaita  chiefs,  Scindiah  and. 
Holkar,  and  their  effective  force  of  in^nk-y  and  artillery. 

Is  the  principal  part  of  the  native  armies  covered  during  the  warm  weao 
ther  with  calicues  rather  than  woollen  ? — Yes,  calicoes  quilted. 

It  is  not  the  greaterpartoflhearmiesthat  wear  woollen  i'— Only  regwlM 
infantry. 

'"'"■'"    7     '        '"    Is  that  regular  infantry  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  ?— With  thow 
-''  iwo powers,  Scindia  and  Holkar,  it  constituted  a  very  large  proportion. 

Tkt  the  Marhattas  wear  any' woollen  ?— Some  people  of  higher  rank 
wear  a  piece  of  broad-cloth,  generally  scarlet  broad-cloth,  over  riicii  shoul* 
ders  in  cold  weather ;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  any  great  number. 

And  that  of  their  own  manufacture  ?— Of  British  manufactuie*       t 

The  witness  is  directed  to  witlidraw.  ■'■ 

It  being  then  proposed  to  adjourn  this  Committee  till  t<MnonDW^ 

The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordinglj. 
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The  EiiRjL  of  BucKiNOHA^isttiHE  in  the 


Chair-'  '!v>        '- 


'/■11>>   . 


Order  of  adjournment  read^ 

The  counsel  are  called  iu. 

The  proceedings  x)f  this  Committee  yesterday  arc  read.   ^ 


>       -J 


Then  THOMAS  COCKBURN,  Esqurre,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been 

sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 


'.-.L.^'l    ■■ 


(By  Counsel)  You  have  resided  at  Madras  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Thos.  Codhim^ 
East  India  Company  ?— I  have.  £iq« 

V  How.  long  did  you  reside  there  in  that  service  ? — I  believe  I  arrived  in 
i779>  and  left  it  at  the  close  of  1802. 

Did  you  reside  in  the  country  during  the  whole  of 'that  interval  ?— The 
whole  of  that  interval. 

Did  you  occupy  any,  and  what,  high  official  situations  in  the  service  ot 
the  Company  during  that  time  ? — 1  served  the  Company  the  whole  of  that 
period*  When  I  arrived  I  entered  the  military  secretary's  office ;  in  1781, 
Avas  appointed  deputy  accountant  general;  in  the  year  1780,  commissary 
general  of  grain  and  provisions  to  the  army.  I  al$o  acted  some  part  ci 
that  trme,  till  1793,  as  accountant  to  the  board  of  revenue,  and  as  member 
of  the  board  of  revenue  from  1703  to  the  period  of  my  quitting  India. 
I  was  also  employed  as  acting  president  of  the  commission  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  permanent  settlement  of  th;  land  revenue  at  Madras. 


vC 


Had 
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Thcs.Coclburn,       Had  you  ample  means  of  informing  yourself  with  respect  to  the  chs- 
'Esq.  ractcrs,  manners,  insilcutions,  and  prejudices  of  the  native  population  ? — 

^— — -v— '     I  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  but  not  so  extensively  as  those  who  had  made 

the  language  their  study.  At  the  period  of  my  arrival  in  India  it  was  not 
the  system  of  tlic  Company's  government  at  Madras  to  encourage  the 
study  of  tlie  languages  ;  the  system  w^s  rather  adverse  to  it ;  and  the  situ- 
ation I  was  thrown  into  imincdialely  after  my  arrival,  and  the  war  with 
Hydcr,  which  commenced  in  1 780,  rendered  my  official  duties  so  onerous, 
«3  to  preclude  my  appropriating  time  to  study  the  native  Unguages;  but  I 
had  certainly  opportunities  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  na- 
tives, tlieir  h.ibits  and  prejudices. 

Had  you.  either  by  your  own  communications  with  the  natives,  or  by 
communication  and  cotrespondence  with  other  British  subjects  re'sident.in- 
the  country,  sufficient  means  of  acquainting  yourself  with  the  native  pe- 
culiarities to  form  a  definitive  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I  thiht  I  had. 

Arc  you  able  to  say,  whether  the  natives  hold  thetr  ciilfoms  arid  opi- 
nions loosely,  or  whether  they  cherish  for  tliem  a  bigottcd  attachment  ? — 
1  conclude  that  they  feel  them  interwoven  almost  with  their  existence. 

Are  their  manners  and  institutions  such  as  must  seem  very  singular  in^ 
.the  view  bf  an  European  ? — Certainly  they  are;  and  so  singular,  that  I 
.-     .  believe  the  legislature  has  provided  that  customs  and  manners,  whicli  are 

rot  consistent  *vith  English  ideas,  should  still  be  suffered  to  prevail  in  all 
,ilie  considerations  cf  subjects  that  come  before  the  courts  of  judicature  of 
Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Madras. 

Speaking  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  the  natives,  would  you  say  that 
they  were  e:iual  in  vigour,  either" of  body  or  mind,  to  Europeans? — It  is 
not  pysUble  to  suppose,  that  they  are  equal  in  vigour  of  body  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, from  the  climate  in  which  they  live ;  but  they  arc  capable  of. 
enduring  great  fatigue,  and  are  naturally  considerably  laborious  jii  vigour 
of  mind  ;  they  certainly  are  not  equal  to  the  Europeans,  bat  what  they.- 
want  in  vigour  nf  mind,  they  certainly  make  up  in  some  degree  by  their 
habits  of  yicying,  and  of  opposing  evasion  to  oppression ;  in  taking 
opportuniiips  of  revenging  themselves,  in  cases  of  injury,  or  of  cottt- 
-plainiijg'to  tfaos-  from  whom  they  may  hope  for  redress. 

KaVe  you  .ever  observe^  in  Europeans,  unacquainted  with  the  natives, 
a  tendency  to  violate  their  prejudices,  or  to  make  light  of  thetf  pccu- 
lUrities  ? — I  frequently  have  had  eccation  to  see  it,  when  the  European 

hiouelf 


JjHi^ifJf  Pf^VP'  ^.'"  °°^  »(;DsiUc  of  it,  foj  thffjr  arc  peculiarly  if napJQus  of  TXm.  f^ic/viwr.j 
all  tbcir  customs  and  usages.  £  q. 

* yl* — ' 

Havp  you  erer  c^iservcd  lo  Europpan^  a  disposition  to  dpmipffr  prer 
tlie  natives,  from  the  mere  consciousness  of  their  superiority  in  mental 
and  bodily  vigour,  or  of  their  oarional  and  political  sscendancy  }  — I  some- 
times have  had  occasion  to  know  ignorant  JBuropcans,  and  even  those 
belter  informed,  treat  tbe  natiyes,  not  with  that  consideration  which  is 
due  to  all  their  prejudices  and  habits  ;  but  I  can.npt  say,  that  Europeans, 

generally  speaking,  whom  I  liave  $een  in  India,  (inless  those  who  had 
een  a  very  ^librt  time  In  the  country,  or  whose  tempers  were  bad,  did 
not  treat  the  oativcs  with  due  consideration. 

In  your  apprehension,  does  the  forbearance  and  indulgence  generally 
exercised  towards  the  native  people  by  the  British  residents,  result  from 
the  peculiar  guards  provided  for  the  natives  by  the  present  .system  of 
Critijh  government  ? — Certainly ;  the  regulations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment have  a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  order  in  the  conduct  of  ihe  Eu< 
ropeans  generally,  because  they  are  under  the  immediate  and  direct  pon- 
troul  of  the  government  of  India  :  but  it  has  frequently  happened,  that 
the  soldiery,  from  the  natural  habits  they  indulge  in,  do  not  treat  the 
natives  with  that  degree  of  feeling  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  ;  and 
in  some  instances  have  been  known  to  consider  them  not  at  all  on  a  pn- 
with  themselves  as  human  beings. 

Is  your  remark  confined  to  the  British  soldiery,  or  does  it  mora  or  Ic?. 
extend  to  all  lower  Europeans ! — There  were  very  few  instances,  wlien  I 
was  in  India,  of  any  Europeans  of  the  latter  description  being  any  whcr; 
resident  in  the  country  but  at  the  presidency  ;  none  indeed  of  liio  lower 
orders  that  I  ever  knew  ;  it  was  not  permitted  by  the  regulations  of  tlie 
government  that  any  such  persons  should  per%-ade  the  country. 

Were  such  persons  permitted  to  pervade  the  interior  of  rhe  country,  do 
you  conceive  that  the  natives  would  be  exposed  to  insult  and  violence  : — ■ 
1  have  no  doubt,  that  jf  an  unrestrained  ingress  of  Europeans  \va&  su^ercd 
to  resort  to  India,  that  it  would  have  a  baneful  effect  upon  the  comfort, 
the  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  native  British  subjects  of  India ;  and  that 
it  would  also,  in  my  humble  opinion,  imminently  endanger  the  British 
interests  in  India. 

Supppsiag  a  large  influx  of  British  subjects  into  the  senport  tonns  of 
P  3  the 
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TAtn.Cockhurn,  thcjpeninsula,  and  supposing  many  of  them  inclinej^  to  penetrate  into  ilic'  . 
■Es^)'""  Intetioi^^t^lie'coanrry,  how  far  in  your  opinion  would  it  be  possible  oy 
<-- — ^— ^  1  prevent  the  freqjient  fulfilment  of  thai  wish  ? — That  must  entirely  depend; 
, — iipijjj  the  regulations  which  the  Government  might  institute  for  the  pre- 
vention of  that  evil,  and  how  far  those  intrusted  with  the  executirn^  of 
the  regulations  might  do  their  duty ;  at  "present,  at  least  when  I  ,w(as  ih- 
India,;tfie  riile  I  believe  was,  that  when  a  ship  imported  at  any  port 
where"thi;re  was  A  master  attendant,  and  a  custom-house,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  master  attendant  to  require  the  captain  of  the  ship  sa  importing  ta 
transmit  to  him  a  list  of  tlic  crew,  their  names  and  countries,  and' tbe 
names  and  countries  of  aU  passengers  on  board  ;  and  until  such  li^t  was. 
furnished,  iio  boat,  or  any  ih  ng  from  the  Tessel,  was  suffered  to  be  landed'. 
In  regard  to  proceeding  into  the  country,  ilie  law  and  regulation  of  the- 
Gbvernnient  was,  that  a  pnssport  describing  the  person  so  wishing  to  go- 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  must  be  obtained,  and  then  the  party  wds 
tD  proce«d  to  the  place  of  destination,  where  another  passpon,  if  he 
wished  to  proceed  further,  would  be  granted  to  him.  If  lie  attempted  to 
proceed  without  a  passport,  he  was  liable  to  be  seized  by  all  the  officers 
of  Government  employed  throughout  the  country,  and'  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  to  whom  a  reward  is  given  for  bringing,  into  the 
nearest  station  all  Europeans  of  whatever  description  or  denomination,, 
who  are  found  travelling  without  tlie  passport  of  government.  This  of 
course  might  be  evaded,  by  forging  passports  in  the  first  instance,  and 
by  taking  such  tracts  as  wcic  not  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  officers  of  Go- 
vernment ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  such  a  case, 
not  to  meet  with  obstruction  from  the  inhabitants.  As  all  Europeans  of 
every  description  arc  prohibited  from  holding  lands  or  houses,  or  renting 
lands  and  houses  beyond  ten  miles  from  the  presidency  of  Madras,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Government,  it  of  course  could  seldom  have  hap- 
pen.^d,"  while  I  was  in  India,  that  instances  of  Europeans  being  stopped  iri- 
this  way  should  occur,  though  I  have  known  it  in  the  case  of  civil  and 
milit.iry  servants  procjtding  to  stations  without  having  obtained  the  ne- 
cc-sary  passports. 

Arc  tl;erc  :.ny  seaports  n;i  either  side  of  the  peninsula  in  which  the 
Britijli  have  not  established  a  pore  police  ?— In  a  coast  that  extends  so 
many  tiio'.isand  miles,  I  rc:Jly  cannot  venture  to  say  that  there  arc  esa- 
i):ish!V.cnis  at  ail  t!ic  pjrt?  At  most  of  the  ports  on  tlie  Malabar  coasr,. 
and  on  the  Cornman'lcl  coit,  i!icre,arc  establishments  for  tlie  purpose  of 
inspcLting  all  vcisels  in-poni:  2  there;  and  the  motive  of  it,  I  believe,  was  ■ 
ti>  endeavour,  if  poj^'i)!'-,  t-i  prevent  the  ingress  cf  Europeans,  especially 
loi-cigners,  ^.nd  Frrnchjat.n  in  patticular;  but  to  fxteud  ^.t(lbIisIuiienta.o£,. 
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thi:t  kind  to  every  pUce  where  it  was  pMsible  for  a  ship  fo  import,  woul<}  Thos.  Coeihum, 
ntturally  require  very  extensile  estsblishments  u  well  as  coaaideraCTe  Eiq. 

expence.  w— ^       ■* 

Supposing  then  that  the  Indian  seas  were  laid  fully  open  to  the  vessels 
of  private  adventurers  from  this  country,  do  not  you  conceive  that  maoy 
Europeans  might  effect  a  landing  upon  the  peninsula  with  licences^  and 
might  penetrate  into  tlie  interior  of  the  country  ? — It  is  not  improbable 
that  many  would  attempt  it;  but  I  do  not  think  it  very  probable  that  a 
great  number  could  effect  their  purpose,  because  the  Government  is  peciii- 
liarly  vigilant  in  preventing  an  evil  that  would  be  so  detrimental  to-  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  tO' their  own  interests. 

Do'the  police  establishments  in  tRe  interior  of  the  country  consist 
chtefljr  of  Europeans  or  of  natives  f— They  consist  of  an  European  magis-  . 
trate  m  «ach  zillah  or  district,  who  is  also,  or  ought  to  be,  a  justice  of 
the  peace ;  under  him  all  the  officers  employed  ate  natives,  who  act 
under  regulations  printed  and  published  for  the  information  of  the  people 
•t  large. 

Is  not  then  (he  British  magistrate  in  a  great  degree  dependant  upon 
native  assistants,  both  for  information  with  respect  to  such  Europeans  as 
»ie attempting  10  pcrvadfc  the  interior,  and  for  fully  enforcing  such  re- 
strictions as  he  may  think  it  necessary  to  impose  on  their  progress?  — 
The  European  magistrate  must  natunrily  very  much  depend  upon  the 
exeriions  of  the  police  officers  in  the  efficient  performance  of  those 
duties  which  he  cannot  himself  personally  superintend.  The  efficient 
pcrfiirniancc  of  his  own  duties,  with  the  strictness  and  regularity  necessary 
to  check  such  an  evil,  must  depend  very  much  upon  hii  individual 
energy,  and  the  degree  uf  authority  which  he  may  feel  himself  war- 
unted  and  disposed  to  exert  towards  his  countrymen  in  such  situations. 

Should  Europeans  in  any  number  attempt  illegally  to  pervade  tlie  in- 
terior of  the  country,  might  not  the  native  officers  of  police  be  induced 
cither  by  corruption  or  Intimidation  to  promote  their  purpose  ? — There  . 
can  be  00  doobt  that  corruption  and  intimidation  might  have  some  detri- 
mental effVct,  as  the  regulations  which  can  be  framed  are. subject  to  a 
defective  execution  of  them  ;  but  it  would  not  only  be  necessary  to  bribe 
ao  officer  ofonediitrtct  or  ziflabbut  of  all,  between  the  sea-pore  and  tUe 
situation  to  which  such  individuals  may  desire  to  proceed. 

Are  the  troops  posted  «t  tbe  diAieot  statioos  m.  the  intciior  of  the 

country 
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J'.hX,Cocklmrn,  CouRtry  prtocipally  natives  or  Europeans  ?-r-T.tia  difficult  to  answer.tfajit 
Esq.  quoHion,  because  there  are  stations  for  Europeans  in  the  interior  as  wefl 

as  on  the  sea  coast ;  but,  generally  speaking,  in  the  small  forts  and  sta- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  Carnatic,  sepoys  under  the  command  of  Euro- 
pean officers  and  non*cQtnmissioned  officers  are  stationed  as  guards  oh 
the  coast.  There  are  many  of  the  ports  where,  1  believe,  tberp  are  no 
military,  but  persons  in  the  employmcrit  of  the  collectors. 

What  effect  would  follow  from  the  frequent  exercise  of  coercion  over 
Europeans  by  native  officials  or  corps  of  sepoys,  in  the  esti.mr^tiqn  in 
which  the  British  character  is  generally  held  throughout  that  country  ?— 
It  would  no  doubt  tend  to  lessen  the  respect  of  the  natives  for  Europeans 
in  general;  and  J  think,  in  the  instances  to  which  I  alluded  of  persons 
having  been  stopped  who  had  gone  without  passes,  confipUint  was  piade 
«f  the  disrespect  which  had  been  shewn  to  them;  but  it  being  a  regula- 
tion of  the  government  intended  for  the  peace  ^nd  good  order  of  the 
country,  I  do  not  apprehend  it  would  have  any  very  violent  effect  in  that 
respect.  It  might,  however,  in  some  casc3  be  productive  of  iAConvenicnce, 
by  stopping  the  officers  of  government  in  their  progress  on  important 
business  of  the  government ;  but  though  it  might  have  that  effect,  the 
execution  of  the  regulation  would  still,  in  my  opinion,  be  necessary. 

In  what  way  do  you  conceive  that  obstruction  could  arise  to  the 
progress  of  the  officers  of  government  on  the  part  of  the  natives  ?-=-4* 
the  natives  receive  a  reward  of  ten  pagodas  for  every  European  who  ipay 
be  found  passing  without  regular  passports,  it  is  their  interest  to  stop  all 
persons  whom  they  may  find  without  passports  ;  and  it  may  be  also^  from 
the  same  circumstances,  an  inducement  for  them  to  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  paper  that  may  be  presented  to  them  as  a  passport,  as  vefy 
few  of  them  can  read  what  is  therein  written. 

Arc  not  you  of  opinion  that  the  natives  described  might  occasionally 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  passport  with  very  good  reason  ?-rNo 
<loubt  they  might  do  so,  but  in  that  case  they  would  carry  the  person  j^qd 
liis  passport  to  the  next  garrison  ;  it  would  be  for  the  officers  comrnanji- 
ing  to  discriminate  as  well  as  he  could,  whether   it  was  a  regulAr  or  a 

forged  pass. 

« 

Are  the  garrisons  frequent  with  reference  to  the  whole  area  .of  ^qic 
country  under  the  presidency  of  Madras  ? — So  many  changes  have;. taken 
place,  and  so  many  small  ports  that  used  to  be  occupied  when  wc  had 

enemies  to  apprehend^  arc jjpMfrjvitWBiwa,  ^A^^Jit^Wfe  VJwP  9i^^  ^^ 

■   ^  '  '      "  not 


l<6t  thttfch  less  than  !S0,000  square  rtiilcs,  give  an  wistfer.  tar  this  cputBitoB;  ^TiasCtHri^Mir 
h\^t  though  thcr^  may  be  m)  gah'i^on,  thcfre  are  collectors  ^d  judges  in  ^^q. 

different  parts  of  the  country,  td  whom,  m  <:a8e  of  a  garrUon  oot  being 
near,  such  fwirtics  would  be  carried. 

Are  you  aware  th^t  British  subjects,  for  ofFenoes  committed  against  the 

Datives,  are  triable  only  in  the  sufHemecotirr  of  judicature  estabitshed^t 

the  presidency  ?^ — I  am  aware  of  that  being  the  case,  and  I  consixkr  it 

eht  of  the  great  grievance's  u^fider  Which  our  Indian  s:iabjects ikboun     it 

is  not  only  in  respect  to  assaults  or  irregularities  affacting.  their  persoxBy 

but  in  respect  to  their  property  ;  an  European,  a  British  subject  resident 

k\  the  interior,:  licensed  by  the  go^^erntiient,  by  some  constrwcrion  <of  the  law 

-its  it  now  stands,  is  considered  levcn  m  regard  K)  matters  of  property 

only  amenable  to  the  supreme  courts ;  but  as  the  act  of  going  itJto.  tte 

interior  is  one  of  his  own  seeking,  and  suffered  by  the  license  of  govern- 

'ihent,  Ive  enters  into  a  bond  to  allow  hvmfcetf  to  toe  prtjscciued  infthc 

courts  established  under  the  Tegukrt:i©*r6  of  gdvcrnmeiut  ito  Jtbe  extent  ef 

500  rupees,  while   the  European  has  the   power  to   prosecute  a  native 

'iiibject  of  Great  Brftaiti  to  any  e*ten*t  tt>  whidi  his  dealings  may  eocietid  ; 

btrt  if  the  native'ha^  lat^r  dentemis'upion  tbe'Earopean  thin  500  nipws, 

he  must  proceed  to  the  supreme  ea^rt  to  ppoite^ilte  him  Jat  ithe  tHstaoce 

of  sometimes  hundreds,  and  in  Bengal  one  thousand  miles,  at  an  expence 

yiot  drily'niitioti5^,^ba't  Ife  inim^e^ve  b-is  femily,  h'is^u^aits,!  and  1  may 

^y  evefy  thing  that  is  'dear  itohim,  and  which  'he^-  has  befa  ^cciwiortteid 

to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ¥ett'ffess  irt 'the  |)*e3!d**K?fe^, -while  je^ 

^Europeans  not  British  subjects,  are  considered  amenable  to  the  country 

'totirt's:  t  ttiein    the  rourtiB  ^ista[bBshed  tinder  'ttre  ¥c^lation«  bf  the 

government  oiF  Tndia  Iwnctiotiedl/y  i^he*4tithority  of  tht  legislatoire  ;  ^nd 

^TOls  e^Xceptidri  i'nfaroGi bf  th^Britishajtpc^rs  to  me  togiv^ gr6ftt  reason  fdr 

the  natives  to  doubt  the  fmpartriahty  if  not  the  JAJstice  A)f  the  Engli^i 

gpyefhnicrit.    In   cfimirial   matters,  trti  ^nVopeuni  "if  ihfoi^efd  'against 

^beforfe  a  ifia^fstrate,  is  IkWe  tobe  taketr  upp  hy  ffnat  tti^i«pat6,  and  fhe 

Witnesses  kYc  bOiind  dVer  to  'pftiee^d  tt3  i^^«uprettM6  n^oijt^t  ^i^kitvevtr 

^itdliltshed,  for  the  purpose  *off  pro^ctrtion   fbr  the  offence ;  'of  cowrse 

;i'iibjfecft  to  the  3a:me  inconventences  already  tit^critrcd,  encept  What  4n  ca*e 

of  pcH^erty,  an  atlowanee  df  tWo  annus:  (3^d;)Vday,  1  ftfeUeve,  is  nftJlowed 

to  the  wlt^heSstes  to  beat  their  ex<pences  on  5uch  oct^idTys,  -and  in  ^sowle. 

particular  case^,.  I  believe,  "g^Wtil^Hnetii  defhCy  the "63tpenee  df  %he^o- 

^s^cutipn. 

;    "Froth  yoQr  inswer  is  the '  Cdtittnittfee  tt>  <?<iffltct,'tfet^^freqtiieirt  tw*t 
1^))*^the  *p4fti -<tf  tKfc 'tt»^  cmitfitor^e  ptrtrpfl«s-btV 

justice 


'*' ^E^^.     ,  ,•  ^ebilif^ and. tlMt.-tfafe utiv^s  in wclvcasos.wQvJid rA^>er,^H£r..»-^,tmur]r 

:)r  ^tftufucQt  ruinio  tbeirxtfcumuaoces,  wo^ld^ett^e^Qif«c9^f^^^  ..^,^  ... 

Tou  have  had  occasion  to  knew  tcveral  of  ihe  British  resltftnts  at  tlic 
?>t'^C|<idBnC)ei4  can-you  say  wjietber  tjic5r,.*r6:  mi^hi  a,cftiu)iis^.jfey  that 
f-on)ifia(naa)-jjm^]ith,jr  and  feltow  feeling  wbtch  i»  luicrnp  igoiKiiiitl^'.^clia- 
v;r.'  iACEe>ite.ficinifa- subject!, 4oi|iiciliated  ip  a,,  fw^iga  cowtry*  ami  wnoiig 
-  ;:■  a*ipirc^:<if  pewlia!  h^ttr.?TT-Ce?t»itJy  U»eyva(c„;..i:,.  ^;,. ....  .,,,,i.  i^ 

i£-j->  vAfreyDti  awMPc,  tuatby  law  the  junea  in- the  sup^et^e  c(ffiTf._-3ffi-^fom- 
if  '-pQiod'CvdLinvety  cf'Brutih  sobjectsj — Yes,  I  anu^i  bf^icv^  iD.f^s  of 
'i".'''rfbrai^rf  they'.are.not.'   ■■  .  ■  ,  ,..,,..■,  .;;,.'.(:,,■;,- 

>  UioSy^lafb-frUishsBl^ecta  ttied  in  thest^rcme  cottrts  qre  tried  %,juriei 
.  , -„ie](iAqvv(A>  conuuisgof  British  subjects  P-y-C^tainlyfliey  are, .  ,  ,- 

<  .    .-.".If. V. ■:..'■  -  :     ■-■,■;    '■-  :    ■  .  ■    .       ■    .'    -  -J  ■ 

,.,i:..f  ib.iihe  provincial.'Ot district  courts  of  which  .you  ha^vc  sp9Wea.^'u  the 
o  L.mo^'-.'Of  cnal  by  jury,  estabblisbed  P*— No,  because  their  juri^dijCtio^  does 
;„i,il4»W'"?^fwd-!CQihe  Briiish  European  sulgects.     . '  ,  ...,li  '^.A.-^f, 

Would  it  Ise  possible  to  introduce  into  those  courts ^th'eiiiodd  of  trial 
;ji!,' i^yi)u'7>'*upp<>s'°£'A  comlition  that  the  jury  must  icoosiBt  o^  Bntish 
;,' ;  ifjutjie^ts  jf-r^-Certaiwy  not,  in  my  o^ioo.   .  '  .    ,i 


.  'j,.;JB^t^  law^  pr  !3ntisb  feeling,  that  tliey  should  be  atneh^ble  \b   the 

country  courts  %  but  in  all  other  cases  whatsoever,  I  cannot   but  tHink  it 

would  be  just  to  the  people  of  India,  that  those  Europeans,  who  for  their 

.■^.,,  ,«)fi^.«dT|Uitage  seek,  a.residejice  among  them,  with   ilic  licence  find  pro- 

)x ..4.,..  ipUJijp  «f  the. .Company,  should   be   equally  amenable  to'  ttii;  country 

■,,„;^i^oujta,jl^eaniiie  cirpit  courts,  wjiere  European  judges  preii^t','.  a*  tM 

j',.,..-.i,nAfiTesunpng  whomthey  reside,. and  whom  it  is  the  bouriofer)  duHf,  as  il 

t^-^-'-i  VV-^^^^^rh^  tHpiafv,  tbat  the  British  government  bhould  pr^ct'v  their 

-.;*  .-..iiW^'B'QJb.t^J  ji«^es,.and  even  their  prejudices.  '      '  "'' 

w^rc^ntisfeiuBjects  nud^ ahie^iblii  ^o  (fie 'jariiBditt?mi;iof  ite*»nntry 
^•^  y^curts,  however. .foiupnajqt  the  frequent .e;(ercise  of  that  jurisdiction 


*     •    !    J 


:W  I 


IpUidjpie  ill  ne  hnft  or  tn  EngUshmem,  Uttd^  as  £ii|^iiAimeA  .pl«ice  them*  '^ 

lidl^r  n^ieitHFf  tliey  wRl  do  do,  knowing;  tbar  th63it  will:' bt  mempMe  to 
tnM  by  tlictr  coufitrymtft,  who  preside  in  the  cociits  to  which  i  alljode. 

Would  t^  fir^oent  exercise  o(F  the'  jurisdictton  alliidtd  ts^  pttydoce 
sDy  and  what  effect  upcHi  the  opMioft'  of  ihe  British  ^aracter^otertkuied 
by  the*  iKKtyet  ?--^I  tMte  already  stated  my  opifiiony  tkat  aisitmserou  race 
of  £«jropeaps  suffered  to^peryiade  the  country  of  India;,  would  iutfre  the 
wont  effect,  both  in  regard  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  natives, 
aad  tc^  the' interests  of  Sirs  couairy^  btftl  am  not  .aware  hDW  ally  gr«at 
number  of  Europeans  can  ever  be  allowed,  or  could  find  any -object  ia 
resorting  to  that  country,  if  the  laws  are  executed  which  ppedude  them 
fr€K9  holdinghrnds,  or  empioying^  themselves  io  any  way  m  the  cultiva* 
tioa  of  land;  if  these  were  reliixed,  and'  jiamben  woie*  svffoi^  to 
proceed  into  the  interior,,  it  wondd^neritably  gtm  riae  w^  aflPapptttensidtt 
i^^l^Q.  nottveSj,  that  k  wa&  riie  intention  of  the  English  governmeat  ta 
.Qiff^r  ilteoi  to  (johmite  and  ultimatsely  to  disposs<^k  them  of  tte^r  lands, 
''  which  would  certainly,,  in  nay  humble  opinion,  operate  to^^be  dittitiction 
of  the  English  empire  in  the  East ;  awl  so  far  it  wiookl  be  ^sry^prefudlcial 
to  the  British  character,  as  it  would  involve  British  faith. 


V- 


Are  ther6  nor  excefmoAS  to  the  prohibition  of  Earcmiaiis  tftUfi  holding^ 
lands  or  works  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ?'»lt  ii  the  regnfattkir^  of  the 
goivernBieiit,  that  na  European  shall  hold  lands  beyond  tea  miles  fronif 
tbe,  {Kcsidnraes  of  Madras  or  Bengal,  without  es^dal  l^ncef  of  govern- 
ment; and  any  European  obtaining  lands  sorreptitioAsty,  is  liabte;  by  the 
regulations  ot  the  government,  to  have  then!  taken  from  him ;  |ind  he 
wsauld  thereby  linciir  the  pen^y  of  hating  hrs  lictnce  withdntwbj  and  of 
^mg  called  back  to  the  piesidency^ 


;  0  A 


..Simposibg a  number  of  private  vessels  admitted  rnts^  ^e  Indlain  seat; 

^,,    ,  ^and  tm  crews  of  those  vessels  to  land  at  various  ports' tri  the  fiiftintttlat 

,   do  nocyoQ^conarive  rnany'Bfitish  subjects  might  be  tetiifj^ted  Mi  Venture 

^   iiita  th^  int^jcior  ?'~lJnteas  persons  <yf  ^  deiscription  who  m^to^  desert 

irom  their  s^ips,  I  am  not  aw^r^  that  it  would  be  pMbafbt^^  tMl  (nanf 

would  seek  to  do  so^  though  some  might ;  at  tht  same  time  I'llfkve  at- 

p)w-i.w4f  e^^plomed,  tlfc  rU,k  tl|r|r  1^^  i^Hn  if  they  should  at^miM^it.  ^ 


/ 


e-. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVrOENCB  ON  TfiE 


^.bog  Co*ckhurnj  was  in  India,  and  those  few  T apprehend  without  the  knowledge  of  Gd' 


vcrnment;  it  has  been  a  principle  in  the  Government  to  di^^countenahce' 
it ;  notwirhstandinG:  this  no  doubt,  persons  are  annually  left  by  the  ships;- 
who,  unknown  to  Government,  obtain  a  residence  at  the  presidencies;  bur 
their  numbers  couW  not  be  great,  because  no  persons  are  suffered  to  em- 
l:aik  in  Frglish  ships,  without  the  licence  of  the  Company  in  England, 
and  therefcce  it  could  only  be  some  of  the  officers,  or  of  the  crews,  of  such 
fhips  who  may  be  so  left  behind.  When  foreign  ships  import  into  tKe 
poits  of  India,  no  doubt,  per'^oni;  may  in  like  mahner  escape  from  them  J 
but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  particular  instances  of  this  nature. 

Your  India  experience  extended  from  1779  to  1803^  or  the  end  of 
1602? — Yes.. 

Within  that  period  did  you  obscrre  whether  the  number  of  unlicensed' 
persons  increased  or  not  ? — They  no  doubt  very  much  increased  ;  but  D 
^m  not  perhaps  correct  in  saying  they  were  unlicensed  ;  for  all  persons 
resident  under  Fort  Saint  George  were  rt  one  time  called  up6n  to  take 
out  licences,  if  they  had  not  brought  them  out  from  England;  and  I' 
believe  they  were  compelled  to  return  themselves  to  the   town-majorV 

office,  under  the  direction  of  the  government. 

t 

Do  you  mean  that  on  that  occasion  persons  who  previously  resided 
illegally  in  the  country  obtained  licences  from  the  government? — Persons 
who  had  resided  in  the  country,  certainly,  so  far  illegally,  that  not  being 
licensed  originally  they  were  only  residents  on  sufferance,  were  called 
upon  to  take  out  licences  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order^  and  of 
ascertaining  their  names,  professions^  and  pursuits. 

» 

Were  any  persons  sent  home  on  that  occasion  ? — I  hare  no  recollec- 
tion of  it,  it  did  not  fall  within  my  department  particularly  to  know ;  £ 
might  have  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  have  heard  that  some  persons 
were  sent  home,  or  ordered  home ;  they  were  more  frequently  ordered 
home  than  sent  home;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  others^the  most  onerous  that 
a  governor  has  to  perform,  that  of  sending  home  by  force  a  British  sub- 
ject;  it  is  one  in  the  execution  of  which  feelings"  must  be  very  much 
injured,  and  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  it  has  been* resorted  to;  it  is 
one  also  that  involves  the  personal  responsibility  of  a  governthcnt,  and 
therofore  acted  upon  perhaps  not  with  that  severity  that  circurostODcetr 
might  require  it  should  be. 

Was  your  last  answer  intcDdeji  to  ioiply^  that  there,  is  aaiolig  the  BnV 

*  tish 


*  - 


EiEST-INDIA  CODitPANrrS  AFFAIRS.  ^ 


litS 


tieb  residents  in  India,  .a  generallcaning  towards  each  other,  and  a  com-  Tka^^Cockkurrii 

rrion  jealousy  of  coercive  proceedings  on  the  jpan  of 'the  govciinment  with  Esqi 

respect  to  individuals  of  the  body  ?—  1  think  there  is  :  in  former  times,  i 

have  known  instances,  of  Europeans  being  tried   for  crimes  committed 

against  natives^  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 'that  m  .some  instances  1  have  had 

reason  to  think  that  the  leaning  totheic  countrymen  was  too^sttong:  in 

latter  times,  I  am  h?ippy  to  think  that^this  has  been  ,greatly  got  thcibctter 

oft  and  diat  there  are  many  instances  of  Europeans  having  suffered  death 

foi:;the  murder  of  natives.  >     ,  _../'. 

Have  you  not  known  that  -the  lower  order  of.  EuropeaM,:  from  igno- 
rance of  the  mant^irrs  and  usages  of  the  natives,  .hav«  committed  great, 
offences  against  their  peace -and  welfare  ? — rl  have  known  some  instances 
ivhere  men,  ^cither  mad  or  drunk,  have  xommitted. very  great  excesses^  as 
aojdiers,  and  followers  of  camps  arc  sometimes  liable  to  do.^ 


4        ■        *  • 


.     T  *         • 


In  a  former  sinswer.  you  have,  stated  that  the  immbjMT  tif.tinttcenscd 
reiidenrs  m  that  country  was  limited  by.  the  necesnty  of  their  procesdijsg 
CQ  board  the  Company's  ships,,  and  widi  previojus  licence  from  the  CotB- 
pany ;  xio  you  conceive  the  -establisiimentof  am  open  trade  between  tfaje 
oiitports  of  this  country  and  the  ports  of  liidia  .would  tend  to  augmettt 
the  number  of  .unlicensed. residents  in  that  country  ?— That  would  de-^ 
pend  upon  the  regulations  established  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that 
evil,  and  on  the  due  and  strict  execution  of  the  regulations  in  India  for 
(he  prevention  of  iti  r 

> 

Have  you  had  ^n  oj^ortunjty. of  observing  howfarthe/n^ttvcs  of  India 
discover  a  taste  for  the  Use  of  European  manufactures  or  commodities  of 
any  kind  ? — Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  British  commodities  can  be  con- 
lUOMd  by  the  populatioi)  of  India.  A  few  rich  individuals  may  use  car- 
riages;.  eome  few,,  glasses,  watches,  &c.  and  perhaps,  a  littk  broad-clotli 
occasionally  to  cover  them  in  .the  very  coid  weiaiher,  but  in  very  small 
quqintities.  I  dp  not  recollect  above. three  or  four  natives  at  any  time  in 
my  remembrance  in  Ind«*  ^yUo  had  carriages,  and  I. do  not  recollect  ever 
being  in  any  Dative  .house  jupon  the  occasion  of  their  ceremonials  and 
marriagea,  where  I  saw  any  but  a  very  few  small. looking  glasses  ; .  the  fur- 
niture, .and  other  articles,  used  Uy  them  upon  sucli  Qccawojist,  were  gene* 
rally  borrowed  from  their  xna^ters. 

00  you  think  there  is  much  prospect  of  an  extcMod  uae  pf  JEufopeau 
commodities  among  the  natives  of  that  country  ?— rit  is  necesiiary  to  ad- 
vert/to what  Kl? Jt^  ijriicl?nJL9.ii^  -atj^flftg  ii^c.Mtivpft  ^i^^spw        t^ 

.  ..    '  ^     ^^'^  '  "'0  2  point.: 


MtmJtES  OF'2VMIINfl£  tm  3S^ 

^Fcott^  f  Had'  otesston  to  toquHB  n*e  tb*  oMfwvc^  .(^  s  . 
iHie^'of  WmrcW^^ftsOFiptkHia;  aad  vhcii  I  wn  at  the  Ijwaii  jrf  t. . 
board  of  revenue,  I  conTereed  with  some  i»citfet  oB.-tbc  ;fi^>i^V  ▼ 

fre  me,  asamattuoF  cortostty,  a  statement  df  the  expencet  of  a  l£* 
tirifi^'^B^aodMsiaini^,  sttd  what  ir  ftoailf  pf  tM.nid^l^S*^^'*' 
'Mw,  aiilan  capable  of  keeping  a.  luKkery  sod  a  pair  4)f.  bQllDda.  &> 
carr^^ffi  Ul'htff^»&mes9 ;  -and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  bojir.  ^^ooal^l^e 
sums  are  in  those  accoonta  which  are  cxpcDded  for  clothing.     I  happdn 
'to  have  preserved  the  tnetnonrndmns;  I   got  them  ;hi   (be  y^ar.l'SOa;  iC 
tt  is  withed,  I  can  produce  them  to  the  Committee.    The  whol<:  expcD>e 
o£  3,  labouring  family,. tontttting  of  tOiQ  man,  his  wi^^  and  fivv  cbil- 
^'dren,  (the  eldest  eight  yeacs^  tb*  ycAmgest  ao  iofiint)  amouDtcd  to  abopt 
I'^ll.  6s.  per  annum;  and  df  :that-sum,  the  whole  amount  eicpciidtd  £>r 
"clothing  is  \7s.  and  a  fraction.    0?he  cxpences  of  tbe  auddUng  family* 
that  is  a  person  who  is  usually  knottn  in  the  tenn  of 'a  dubaah,  wbicb 
.consiM«d,of  six  men,  a  boy  five  years  of  age,  and  twelve  women,  in  alt 
'^^9firifirpetiti^''amtAiated  'per.  iuniun  to  ^193.  or  thetKaboutai  the 
.'i)iipfcrimoant'6f  the  clothing  included  in  that  «um,  uwd  by  lbs  fatqily 
iti'the^oane  of  thtfyear,  amoDOted  to  about  ^43  atnfUi^:  and  tUps* 
'''fe^il^Cfes-inclitdeddiril^  ctmrity,  ivbich  forms  ^rt  of  the  cKpimcs  o(  a 
native  of  that  quality  m  India.     In  tbe  articles  necessary  to  Hie  subiUt-* 
ence^of  both  families,  no  Brittifa  aiticles  of  maoufoctutt  tat  inclilded*. 
'^BtJuldtieowrewiry."  ■ 

.■^Ui;     1.1,     ;;,       ....■'  ' 

''  When  was  that  paper  drawn  up,  from  which  yofi  \nvt  nude  tbpst 
,'  statements  ?-i-They  were  written  by  a  native  <rf  good  character  to  whom 
V  I  applied  fot'The  iof&rtiuiton,  iit  the  y»r  1603^  and  ixt  inhna^d  bkiid- 

'  writing. 

Do  you  conceive  tbit  this  extreme  chcBpneis  of  \wieg  m  Iildia  t^fllt» 

Jrom  fortuitouG  and  removable  causes,  or  partiyfrom  fixed  pectiliaHlk^ 

^ 'iii;tte  cthtiaft,-9(Ml,iiiid  produce  of  the  crMmiryi  and  panlyfrom.pecu- 

"/li^rltiesscattclyhsa  fixed  In  tho  charaeters,  modtfs^  lUid  institutions  of 

V/,(tie1tlhAritUit4?'^Iconee(ve  that  the  mode  of  liviag  chanctcriwd  mtht 

'"'|^fcceUhi^:'nis#CT,  is  that  which  is  most  consooaDt  to  the  withe?  dn'dde- 

aires  of  the  people  t  f heir  cxpencos,  separitc  from  the  necessariesi  of  life,. 

nceftt  in  tbe  few  of  the  higher  order«,  who  arc  not  nunjerous,  tlH  I 

^ '^ntt^feV^  prmclpally   on  their  marriage  CcKmenfes*  and  peribmii^g  tk« 

'''ililnetatntfcs  of  iheir  fathers;  on  which  occasions  they  generally  ex.^nd 

' '  jftfihey  cinspate/  and  teryoftcii  'nc  with  cacb-  ether  in  their  ttiarnage 

'    ^Vtit:er,'wastoftficttmbeTtbeiT«irciiDaacaMM  for  aeVetiA  yewl.    tTh* 

"        aod 


■kJd;kitltJf6Mt)ffl]r  (b^ttttVeltwwM!  tMtk  Vrth  <l*tfM(v  M^Jtti^jH^j 
chpiiltries  for  the  comfort  and  coaTemeDce  of  imvcllcH»  whff^,lik&  ' 
accooiiiHxUtion  cin  be  Jband.  ..  .;  ^ 


Troth  f6W'e]it)a4feMe^  idtttib^ymiir  fb^nte-^  >^ 
whtilhtr  «ittbK'^i«d  the  iMUfe^  mi«  folly  ii^^^.w^u  ub.^ 
commbditiies  ?— To  the  best  of  my  knolittf^  AhdMHetr^jr  -#«t«k 

la  It  w!tWh  Toar  taib»Jed|5ey  n^betherthe  Cottipwiy  and  their  govern- 
inehb  dttitited  mvc  made  uixHlite«ffbtta  (o  promote  the  uk  of  European 
COtnti!io6ri«k  among  tM  natiiM  J4<>^  im  not  aware  of  any  particular  efforU 
tiiat  hiVe  NSM  flUMe,  e&cept  that  of  taring  the  goods  for  sale  at  low 
priced,'  add  sblllag  wfaeheter  iteqilited^  or  buyers  could  be  found  fbr 
tliettii  iheyalU)  used  to  Mod  Irom  the  presidency  to  the  wbordindW 
/u:torfc9goodafi^tbewmeinirpOK.  r^,         ,^,j 

Do  those  among  the  tutiv«vwho  h».rp  j^^oucse,  wtth^/j^qiipups, 
in  any  material  degree  imbibe  European  testes,  or  affect,  ]^ri!ipeiii^  U^- 
^3?— Sotue  Uvi  hare;  the  instances -are  V^ry  fe«i  I  Ixi^tC'^  I 
athn6tsffar^af  It  or  any  gttat  extent,  'm*^^i*o^k^jA'^^^^ 
artides;  "  '  -t  ■     ■.-  ■  ,  .,.-'',.  ;"/I'',j;'p 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  extended  intercourse  bctiW^  i^^j^^^^^f 
this  country  and  the  natives  of  India,  would  in  any  great'  degree  aug- 
ment the  sdle  Of  Ehlropeail  cotitntodities  lAt^iat  «diintiiy  ? — 1  am  not  of 
opinion  that  any  vet^  ^r^t  extension  could  b^ifiieh  M  the  export  trade 
Qt  this  country  to  Ibdia ;  iC^cept  the  staple  articln  tif  broad-cloth,  and 
t1ie  metals  generally  settt  \t  Ihdia>  1  believe  Copper  uk)  kad  and  iron,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  articles  that  are  mttch  ia  dMlattd,  except  for  the 
uses  of  EuropeaDs.  ,    .  \ 

.  Dd  you  Imdgitie  iliat  ondkr  Uiy  ct^etitlMuKi^  i?K  consumption  by 
the  natives  oi"  India,  of  the  arritlea  nftmed  in  t^.  Irirst  answer,  will  be 
greatly  in£re:Ued?— I  do  ndthdowan^  eirctiittMa^ceil  that  are  likely  to 
giyc  rise  td  a  vcfy  great  iHcrewe  of  lb;  as  jWpulation  increasea  in  all 
countries,  of  course  d^nuahd  must  increase  in  propo(0oa,        ^  ,^    ..^'^^ 

Are  y6u  ef  OpinioQ,  that  any  such  increase  of  demand  for  EXipii^ini 
I' '  cttrritnomtlcs  is  likely  to  take  place  in  India,  as  shall  not  be  met  by  an. 
'  atleqtjate  supply 'ilndc^-tlie  present  system  of  the  Compapy?^!  aai  not 
■^ '  aware* tharVne  prewirt  syatcm  is  not  capable  of  supplying  all  (hat  caii  be 
J  ;^'itei|unad  t)f  iff'bfitttfaieK'niay  be  means  which  I  am  net  riCf|^iiie<l^V{rHh^ 


}l$, 


MINUTJPS  QF-.EVIPEKCK  .ON  TH^ 


iCockbtir^,  of  pxteading, those  supplies  in  countries  with  jirbich  I  am  not.particuliirlv 
'^  fc^yainted. 

>  ....  * 

When  you  stated  that  no  very  extended  consumption  of  European 

r  fnanutact-ures  was,  in  your  apprcji^q^ion,  to  be , -expected  in  India,  did  you 

{iKian  to  speak  of  those  couiatries  of  jBritish  jlndia  with  which  you  havx: 

;  bderi  peculiarly  converisant  ? — Yes.  - 

r 

.  -Wkh  reference  to  those  countries,  does.your  observation  and. experience 
lead  you ^o  Judge,  whether  the  ivtabli^hment.of  a  free  trade  between  the 
poits^of'thts  country  and  the  ports,  pr.principal  ports,  x)f  Br itjjih. India]! 
wjH  have  the.eiFect  of  greatly  augn^enting  the  consumption  of  European 
copimpdities  among  the  native  Indian  population  f— I  xlo  qot  think  that 
anjr  system  cpyld  greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  British  manufac- 
tures m  India,  because  the  people  of  that  part  of  India  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  have  no  use,  generally  speaking;  for  such  articles.  '^ 

'  '{Examined  hyihe' Committee  ) 

Did  you  ever  reside  for  any  time  in  the  interior  of  the  country?— Veiy 

. little:  I  have  been  in  the  Mysore  country,  and  in  different  paits,  merely 

for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  Company's  districts  around  Madras,  and  I  have' 

been  at  Bengal  for  a  short  time,  but  my  general  residence  was  at  the  pre* 

sideocyof  Madras.  . 

You  have  not  resided,  in  the  execution  of  your  duty.  In  the  iritcrior? 
—No,  only  for  a  short  time;  I  was  with  Liord  Cordwallis's  army  when  in 
Mysore;  nor  did  my  particular  line  of  service  lead  me  to  a  particular 
knowledge  of  comnaercial  questions;  the  information  I  h^ve  on  that 
siubjc^t  is  merely  general. 

Are  the  existing  regulations  of  the  local  government  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  IpW^er  order  Oi"  EiKopeans, adverted. to  in.your  e^mination,  from  going 
into  and  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ?-^I  think  that  if  t'.ere 
was  a  great  number  of  Europeans  likely  to  proceed  to  that  country,  that 
it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,. to  ^trcmgthen  the  hands  of  government- 
in  rcgaird  to  the  removal  of  them,  in  ca^e  it  should-be  necessary;  I  think 
that  a  vigilant  execution  of  the  regulations  that  now  exist  in  India 
would^  g^neraHyspcking,  rend  to  prevent  any  great  number  of  Euro- 
pcansfrorp  fi^jdirjg  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  or,  if  they 
found  their  way  there,  they. could  not  xemain  long  undiscovered,  provicf» 
ed  the  inagistfate«;,  and  all  tiie  parties  whose,  duty  it  was  to  execute  the 
jord^rjsf  of  ^ovfrnmeht,  ^wc|c  vigilant  |a  hq  dpinjg. 

'       ■'  ■  *   ■  •  •      '    *  *     Do 


c 
s 


■v 


EASt.INb'TA  CtoMtANVS  AtPAfRS.  jrgf    ,    ,  •      ,>    v..  ? 

*.■■••  •'■■     i 

'  X3o  you  know  W'hether  if  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  governments  lit  THQi.iCoc^bur'^i 

India  to  enforce  a  strict  attention  to  tbe  habits  and  custom^ both  religiour  Esq. 

arid!  civil,  of  the  natives? — It  is  and  has  been  their  peculiar  care;  there  W. 

ho  part   of  the.'  duty  of  the   gov^rnmeht  of  India  wJxich  has  been  i[q 

anxiously  looked  to,  or  which  has  been  more  sedulously  attended  to,  ihstrt 

the  preservation    of  the  native.  British   subjects  of  India  in  the  free'  use 

of  their  religion  and  usages,  tlieir  customs,\  convenience  and  happiness; ' 

.  ^  _  I  ..  ■ 

The  Committee  understood  you,  ib  a  former  paft'of  ypurekamihatjOin;  , 

to  state,  that  if  the  laws  against  colonizatibn  were  put  in  force,  you  were' 

hot  aware  of  any  inducements  40  get  people   iritothe  interior,  or  reside. 

there ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  laws  against  colonization  remaining  \vk  , 

full  force  in  a  country  like  tha%  if  the  Intercourse  were'  left  free,,  thnerc    . 

Would  be  any  danger  of  a  great  resort  of  Europeans  intb/the  inferior  ?~    , 

What  I  meant  in  that  part  of  the  examination  to  which  the  Cbfnmtttec 

ireferwas,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any  legitimate  ^object,  the  Europeans 

being  precluded  from  possessing  lands,  or  cultivating  land?,  which  shoul(| 

Induce  them  to  resfd'e  there ;  but  iiien  of  shattered  fortunes,  or  who  hope 

and  seek  to   obtain  fortunes,  would  nevertheless  certainly  endeavour,  in    ^ 

the  hope  of  obtaining  it,  to  proceed  into  the  interior  if  they  were  so 

permitted.     There  are  many  means  of  employment  with  the  petty  prinqe^ 

of  the  interior,  where  they  might  hope  to  obtain   advant?ges,  and  that 

would  opt  rate  as  an  inducement  to  some  to  seek  them  :  but  the  difficult 

ties   of  doing  so,  I.havp  already  explained ;  and  probably  the   nurpbcr 

that  would  attain  their  object  under  any  circumstances  would  riot  6e  yerv 

'great,  if,  as  1  have  already  observed,  there  was  that   vigilance  whicfi 

ought  always  to  be  exerted  in  that  country;  but  when  it  is  considered 

that  I  am  speaking  of  a  country,  1  mean  British  India,  which  in  extent 

•I  do  nor  believe  to  be  much  less  than  320,  or  330  thousand  square  mile?. 

land  of  a  population  not  much  less  than  sixty  millions,  it  is  very  difficulc 

\o  form  any  correct  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  the  rc^sult  of  a  very  great 

European  mgress  into  the?  sea-ports^  of  that  country. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  the  fact,  that  by  the  txistJhg  treaties,  I  believe 
with  all  the  native  powers,  greater  and  less,  no  European  is  allowed  to 
reside  at  any  of  their  courts,  or  in  their  countries,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  British  government  ?-^There  is,  I  believe,  sucTi  an  article  in 
the  treaties,  that  have  been  made  by  the  supreme  govern trlcnft'  with  the 
several  parties  with  whom  they  have  political  connection;  but  as  the  ob- 
ject of  those  parties,  1  mean  the*  native'  prince^  and' their  subordinate 
Zemindars  and  others,  may  ha>'e  a  desire  to  possess  the  assistance  of 
Europeans  in  the  formation  of  trobpSj  forpurposes*  perhaps  Jiosiile to  the 

very 


fkc&.Cockhurn^  very  objcctH  of  tlmsetreatk^  it  is  by  no  mcaqs  impFphjibtf;*  a&  the  BrMaffi 

l^iq.  resident  always  resides  where  the  native  prince  resides  bixnself,  that,  tnao^ 

^-■^y       ^     £^uro{)eaQS  m^ht  be  collepted  in  the  more  distant  part}  of  bis  country,, 

witboat  its  being  possible  for  the  European  reside;^t  to.  a^ettain  tbat  t6e|| 
weoe  so  employed. 

Have  not  we  residents,  and  agents  at  all  their  diiTerent  courts  ?-^I  b^t* 
lieve  where  the  durbar  is  held  we  have  a  resident^  but  they  do  not  suffer 
our  people  to  pervade  their  countries ;  a^d  if  they  wished  tao.  form  a  force 
w;tth  a  view  to  future  contests  with  the  English,  or  even  with  their  neighs 
boursy  (for  they  are  very  often  at  war  with  each  other,  which  the  English 
l^ovemment  cannot  prevent,)  it  might  become  an  object  for  them  to  en^ 
tice  Europeans  to  their  service,  whom  they  think  all  g90d  Soldiers  and 
capable  of  drilling  men,  and  therefore  great  encouragement  might  be 
held  out  to  adventurers^  Our  own  deserters,  and  deserters  from  rorctgo 
ships,  have  found  their  w^  into  the  interior ;  but  that  is  less  likely  to 
happen  now  than  formerly,  because  the  native  princes  are  further  retnaved 
from  the  coi^t  th|m  they  were  forqierJy :  when  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo 
had  possesnona  on  the  Mal|U>ar  coast  and  the  borders  of  the  Camaticj 
and.  when  Curtack  belonged  to  the  Marhatta  governnient,  it  was  certainl)r 
easier,  for  Europeans  to  seek  such  employment,  and  to  obtain  more  im^* 
mediate  shelter  than  now,  when  the  flowers  with  whom  we  have  subsi^ 
diary  treaties  are  so  much  further  in  the  interior. 

IC  an  imlimited  intercourse  should  be  aUowed  with  three  or  four  thou? 
sand  miles  of  coast  in  India»  having  innumerable  ports  where  vesselt 
nii|dit  trade,  would  it  be  possible  to  check  the  disorderi  and  irregutaf  ities 
likdy-  to  arise  in  such  an  unrestricted  naode  of  trade  ?-r-If  by  the  question  I 
am  to  understand  thja  an  entirely  unlimited  intercouxse  should  be  allowed^ 
not  subject  to  the  regulations  which  I  have  explained,  it  would  be  \mr 
possible  to  prevent  tbe  disoideis.  adverted  to.;  biit  I  have  already  stated  to 
what  extent  I  conceive  the  regulations,  in  .forcey  if  duly  and  vigilantly  fU* 
lowed  up,  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  very  great  degree  of 
disorder  froox  such  a  trade. 

If  an  intercourse  with  licences  should  be  allowed  to  the  ports  pf  Indi% 
would  it  not  be  diffi^QuIt  to  prevent  the  traders  from  ehsding  all  restric* 
tionsand  limitation^  and  ta trade  ^nd  go  wJiere  it  might  best  suit  their 
purpose  I — I  think  it  wi)uld  be  very  dim^uU  for  then),  under  tbie  circumf 
•taoces  lihave  es^^bined,^  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  couotiT;. 

'     -Might  tboj  not  tnulealoog  the  €o^tt,«dle|fttli^.]4•tll^^^^ 

be 


!^  CK^jf^^atOprthat,^  b^^  ports  with-  TlmiCocJtburvi 

^;VjK^an  jntJJT^^  BeirtldWfed  toitter  poctd^tig  JmliK 

V^otild  Tt  ndf  be  d^tfBculrttr  preveifil!  thi^  tinkers  Crotn  ^iutiiigt  srii  ircflitoii^ 
troitt  and  limitatiohs^  and  to  trade  and  go  where  it  might'^fti suit  ili^ 
pyr^sf^  fr*^(f  it  li  ta^^X  by^  ^ha  question^  that  the  licences  authorizd 
t^f|\  tofnipoct  at  pattt^ttlir^oiti  of  India  only/ tlidrtf  ia^dtntatniflirip'^ 
^mg  tbai^^bald  ^eVefi^t  tb^^  going  to  any  ether  fibt«  if/irtisjr'Mcaig^ 
prx>per;  l^t  i  believe  when  ships  are  insured,  the  port*  *wher©  t;h«^ 
40  ioxport  are  n^  and  any  deviation  ivouki  fc^rfeu:  the  kuurantssw/ 

;.  ^./"  ^  -  '     .....   ..-.  .  .  ,  '     .,     .    .;.    .>..,^    ^-.  \'rri  v.*^     •'nr.rf 

■    Isit  yoi3rr  o(>itiioii  that  in  case  there  should  bd  an  6fymiiiieycoar8e>^i|{I 
t^efoftstof  Idtli^)  that  marty  or  mo9t  of  the  vessttls  goimgr  to athaff  t9[»|t 
i^F^Mild  be  ,dis^pomted  in  their  ex^iettatiorfS  of  >camai«^%iaki  vAvm^m^si^ 
^^tt  It  a  qiiestfoa  that  really  I  can^Mt  answer/  vuitesi  L  knew  )Wiai  w^ii 
«0xpef  tatiidrns  afld  h^iei  were*  '  \     ^:     :  i-  m;  r/i  ,  qfrf^•• 

'  BxiM0tatk>fl&  of  eohitnevcial  tdtam«gM  F^^lf  1  wero^igiye^  a^giaiie^ 
xf^ritoit  i^Ofi  the'sfibj^t^  I  cei^iMly  s^oistd  itty,  ih^f  aity  p^scmy  Jn^ 
expected  gr^  advam^^f  ftt)Cti  t hae  ^iidA^  WH&  #^i^l  i^  tlie^  file  ^)fliMf 
e)4>9i^^  <^  ^^b  coiffitry,  would  be  dfoaj^ifti ted  ^  ^w  ttM^  Diuy  Idma^ 
otheV  obTects^  in  ^W",  in  wtikf^  tlk^y  itttfy  totce«d>  lHaft iMnittrt  M^iiMMN 


• 


\-      h. 


^eargdridi' expof t^  th^t  tfli^y  Wd^ld^  be^  lik^y  te  bd ^driid^cp^f^ltt^ 

1  they  went  to  India  with  a  cargo  of  goods  from  this  cotinif^^  ^44{kei]^(e^^ 

of  obtaining  by  the  sale  of  that  cargo  aTeturn  cargo  for  Engiand/vl^b]^* 

lieve  that  thay  wpul*^- ber^dwd«t  'tJ*#  ttites^tf  ^fiilfc'Ag  such  cargo.jto 

great  disadv^^^^B^i  ^0  5as  to  enable  them  to  get  an  early  reiurij  cargcjji  I 

'mea!>,  Without  ,^e  neqessity  of  detaining  their  ships  kroger  thaa^^e j 

of  procuring  a  cargo,  l4iirt^e^(«f  lh«'9teilte»l?d«i^ 

early  as  they  could  wish  it  themselves,  obtain  a  cargaaml  return^  to a|jbis 

;<i»imtry,  ,'.,'.  ;    • >    ;•   •  •  '■  •;  •  •.^-  .    -.  /,  ^^      ,^ 


.■•^ 


answered  thar  qtiestk>&  %t^^;  '.^eH^/^r^  F^*^«it)t^:M»^!M^4nU«le 


>'     « 


...J 


120.  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.ON.THE  : 

T^os.Cotkburn^      Your  opinion  was,  that  they  would  be  disappointed  in  the  cxpectatioii 
KscJ..  of  selling  their  cargo  ? — Yes.  :      f  ♦ 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  under  the  general  circumstances  you  have 
gtated,  there  would  not  be  a  considerable  number  of  those  vessels^  that- 
would  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  get  into  situations  of  great  distress?— r- 
I  really  do  not  know  ;  they  would  be  disappointed  if  they  did  not  make 
a  good  voyage  ;  but  I. am  not  aware  of  any  distrcw  they  could  get  into 
from  if,  except  that  of  not  finding  the  trade  adrantageous  and  answering 
their  expectations. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  those  traders  from  the  outports  who  may  go  to 
India  and  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  might  not  comcniti great 
depreciations  and  violences  on  the  natives,  and  ultimately  become  pirati-* 
6al,  as  was  the  case  in  the  reign  of  King  William  ?— At  the  peifiod  al- 
Iiidcd  to,  wc  had  only  the  possession  of  factories  in  India;  we  had -no 
navy  and  no  political  power.  1  do  not  think  in  these  days  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  English  sjiip  to  pervade  the  Indian  seas  as  a  pirate,  with- 
4ju^:being  c^ptur^dj  if  iiiformatioo  was  obtsuned  of  her  procet^dings,  aad 
of! cogrse  irbf  parties  pjuni^hed.  But  it  is.  possible,  as  has  happened  ia> 
various  parts  of  th^i^ands  in  the. East,  that  s^me  few  of  the  command- 
ers,oi  t^hipsfnay  maltreat  tl>e  people  with  whom  they  have  dealings,  or, 
ui^ipt^ntiopaljy  injury  then»)by  some  part  lof  their  proceedings,  and  tbea. 
thcT  will  certainly  be  liable  to  the  natives  endeavou*^ing  to  assert  their 
right,  as  they  conceive,  if  they  have  the  power,  of  taking  vengeance  into 
thieir  own  hand^^  as  has  sometimes*  occurred  on  the  .Malay  coast ;  but  I 
dlcAikt  suppose  that  a  few  examples  of  that  kind  would  prevent  their  fre^ 
qvii^nti  recurrence 

oj    ,^.  ;   ;• )        Tilfc  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

« 

'rticn  THOMAS  SYDENHAM,  Esq.  is  called  in;  and,  having  been 

sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

•      ft  •  •  *  *  •  . 

Tlio^  S  denham       (^^  Counsel)     How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  East-India 
^  Company  ? — About  twelve  years. 


•  •  I ' 


7n,tB«  military  or  civil  service?— In  the  military  service. 

•       •  • 

■jhx  viihich  of  the  -ptesidencies  ?— At  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

While" 


EAST^INMA  COMPAKTS/AreAIBB.  i^9 

While  you  were  in  India  were  you  employed  upon^rj^ny  A\^{orm^\c  .Ti^s.^^ 
mi5(sions  ?^ I  *wa*  employed  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  .the  Courts  .fef  J^q. 

Poonah  and  Hydrabad :    afterwards  acting  resident  at  Poonah,  and  for    C— -^.c--«^ 
five  years  resident  at  Hydrabad. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee  Language!? 
—Yes,  1  was. 

'       '        .  f    ',    •,  ,.'"'• 

From  your  long  residence  in  the  interior  of  Hindostan;'  and  youijafc* 
\qoaintance  with  the  languages  of  that  country,  were  you  enabled  to  mskp 
accurate  observations  upon  the  character;  manners,  and  habits  of  the 
natives  ? — Being  accustomed  to  transact  business  for  many  years  with  the 
^nattvi^5l  should  suppose  that  I  have  had  opportgmities:  of  forming  aa 
jc^inbibn  with  regard  to  their  character  and  habitsl  ^/oO  i  ;.'  i  ,:>?. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  character  ^nd  habits  of  thq^  natives,  acsid 
the  usual  conduct  of  Europeans  arriving  in  that  country  without  a  knpw- 
dedfQiof .  eitlieriheif  lao^odges  or  their 'ch^raicters^.^nj  you;oni)pmicm«»that 
Jf  'arif ree:  trade  were  opened  "bcft  ween  ^hls>  cotihtry  and  ^odiav  and  iLogJifd^ 
HB&A  were  ^ffd^F^.  talenter^nto the  ititerigraf  fndia,  ^andtiiwii^rillndijft 
ithekipieasure,  that!  It  t woolfl  be^  atteiripdwith  any :  npi«dltttrf!61js,  coni«> 
iquenceg^.  eitjier  :to  the'  natlvfes -or  to  the  English  Government*  of  tb^t 
rcoumryf'^i^Certainly  anuftfestridted  alnd'^imlimited  intercourse  would  tj^ 
{)codiictive  of;  great^danj^er/  to  tj^e^^goin^rtiment  :of  thp  countrj^ ;«  and  Liu^ 
of  opinion  that  any  intercourse  betvreen  Europi^ans  and  the  naliites  of^bak 
country,  that  was  not  limited  and  very  much  restricted,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  mischieyous coiiseqaenb^.         ;  .      :  :      -V/     r  ';  '■ 

From  youv  knowledge  of  the  habits  arid  wantff  of  the  natives  of  tfaid: 
country,  do  you  think  that^  in  rti^  event  of  a  free  trade,  there  would  be  any 
materially  encreaseddetnaiiSd,  am6ng  the  -ifadvesroi:  India,  for  European 
manufactares  or  articles i^<^l  dbkiot^ think  that^bere  would  be  any  material 
increase  of  demand^ ' whether ^the^  trade :  remained  in  its  present,  situatioipi 
or  were  thrown  open.  .  ^  ^"         '       ^  "  r:-". ::: '  c'  *        ^  :  • 

:  "Are  you  of  opinion;  .'that/indiQie  vent  ©fai  free  tuade,  tliere  woul^be 

any.  great  increased  deitiand  forr^Europcan  ©omihoditiea?r-*-Certainly  not  j  ^ 

I  do  not  see  bow  theUemand  is  tb^be  afall  iiiciseased  by  the  opening  of  tbtf 

trade  :  the  demands  of  course  take  place  from  the  wants  of  the  nativet 

there.  r         •  . 


♦  •  ■  ^  k  J       '  J  .. 


1 


: « 


f%ds.i^^nk&i,  ^^hiit  j^^  that  the  natives  of  fKhdefeftwi -have,' to  aiff  |lfeat 

de^fe«,'  ^Uhi^r  the  waa^  o#  desire  for  European  articles  P-^ft^efteirily  ntat.v'  ? 

.  Did,  you  negotiate,  on  the  part  of  the  Company, »  Com  meicial  treaty  witb 
the  Nizam?— I  was  a  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Hydrabad,  when  that 
1t]0e^  i^'as  iiegodri&led  Ixy  liy  pre deeesscu-v*  GokmeY  lUsrlcpartrickv       *  *' 

'  >V!as  there  any  demand  for  European  articles  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;^ 
^  you  apprehend  they' i)%ht  be  prdcwfedr  by  tbe!  6«tives  of  it,  thrmigliithe 
iotervcotion  of  the  preseot  a^fst^m^  f-r^The  aver«|;e  diietnands  from  tht  rihoh 
of  the  JNiUam'si^^  dcmvkibns^  £dx  goods,  of  Buropean  mamifacttiiTe,  for  the 
iasit  t^n  yearsj^  before  that  treaty  was  negotiated^  amounted  to  a^odtf  two^ 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year» jot  twenty nfcnar  thotusftnd  pounds: a  yeair>  Whida  th«f 
^^  gcner|illy  procured  from  Uomb^)?.;  ;aodof  .^lAr&e.  who^eb,  they  .could  bay© 
'^'  no  difficulty  in  procuring,  to  that  or  to  a  much  greater  ex  tent,  provided 
there  was  any  fiirldiar  decAandi  ;>  .1 

'Aw  you  of  opinion  that  if  tberd  wr^te'aay  inemued!  defnand  fbrGbro^tair 
odrnfliuiflities  amcMagJhe  nativeaof  ladiat.  I^&f  they  could  proou^e rtfaenb^ 


,\  {    > 


iV(Jioviipg^,^^^  without  .aRfdtgkttllyj  ?<-i^cteLnly^ 

fmt  aay:  dMM^  foi  at  everjii  jterbd:  tbdt  I  Decollcfct,  the.wQfehiniac^bf 
the  Company,  espedally  ^t  Bombay^  hv^^^on  fiUiid  witb  gdod^^  mbutb 
t^  69¥emo»eQt  hauvre  been  «blb  lo  seH;  only  a  vecy  ^maU  ^ilepOFtkm  oE;. 
tliane  w  no^  want  of  gdodt  iOi  the  !€i(!mi{)aD.)r's  w^^uaeti  pHrovided  tfaocp 
^dfe  a  ftufiicient  numbei  of  consnoDefa;  o.  .  :     >  .  ^':  '    *  ^"    <>  >/>* 


il^rom  your  knowledge  of  the  natives  c^  Hiodastan^  :d6  yod  think- 'thcrfc 


IS  any  probability  of  their  being  induced  to  purchase,  to  any  extent, 
$^aptfcna  t&e  inahufeetare  p(  'thi$eoJiikitty^i^-Xtbifdeheit;  the  "wooUenfe  of 
^bn  toiintry  tfce  id  u^  only  iDi^itK  a  fey«r  o#  Itfv)  fiyttdidos».;amL'^^  many  o^'  ^the 
Mussubnen  of  high  rank  ^  iukt^  tbe  iCrthor  .tiaises^  ofi  ibr/OMinBUintty^^he 
ioeianiifactcnre  of  what  isi  caHed.  A.  QbmUyili  beKev^r  ifi:ooftstdefod  by 
a^c^  a&  comfbr^ble  aaafty  kind^Qf  ck)Qk  tfa^y  csHiid  Have ^  the  w 
and  must  be  always  much  cheaper,  .  ".J:    :  / '/  V} 

^  "^Ith  respe«£t  id  the  higher  jatakski: that ^cKnibti^jfr^  wl^t'maovfacftires 
hare  they  sioHkr,  in  tbeuroxsa,  tx><  ourMinat  WooUaai?*^'know^ofim>or 
1j^  tbe^  various  kinds  of  dbawle;  Then: they  aitppiy  the  use  of  the  waolleds 

(Examined  by  the  CommUtee.) 

'hAlt  you  aware  that  there  are  existing  treatiea  with  the  higher  powers  in 

India^ 


'^k^,  iwd  Tnffiia  themcwe  subordinate,  wbich  predhide  tte  IntefC^n^  of  7m,^i^^<r^j 
Europeans  with  the  natives,  without  tlM  pfs(mt8«bA  of  the  CompaQy t6  Es^    '^^ 

Government  ? — Certainly*  .-,        x,.'^.h'^.  ^ 


rt  -  i    ,     ^ji 


-      -  ^  V 

^  'Do  you  beHeve  that  the  condition  of  those  treaties  are  adequaf e  £6r  th^ 
purpose  for  wbich  tfaey  were  made  ?— Certatn^j^  within  those  dc^iiilrfte^i 

i  Within  the  dominion^  <^  those  princes  ^^ — Yes-^  but  I  ^udd  beg  feave- 
jtoiquaJify  my  answer  by  saying,  I  only  knoWof  tS»?a  fifeati^ss^  ^it'witljth^ 
P(isbvra.  and  that  with- the  Ni^am*  '^  *-! 


■.^;nr 


.  i 


The  Witttesi  is  directed  t<^  t»i«hd*a»rJ  '  ^' 


-V,' 


,'llien  RjOeSRT  MOHRISt  Esq.  i»  called  iftj  ana,'ha!riBijW«ils#ii»ife*jj^^;.;  JWomV 

isexaaained  asfollowsr  :   '  ■    />  ^^^^         »' 

y  fiBjf  Cbumel^    Ye»  hnve  had  cxperN^iMe  4ii  tHK^ng  with  India  Ijp  ft 
prwate capacity ?—T^s>' 1  have.  '•'^-'■■■'    ■'V'-:*^-? 

Have  you  visited  any  part  of  British  India  ? — ^I  have  been  ten  dlflfei^iijf 
Toyages  to  India  in  the  Company's  ships.  /^i" 

To  China  ? — I  have  been  to  all  parts  >  not  for  last  fifteen- j»«irsf  to  Cliidij^ 
nostly  to  Bengal. 


Jiow  lately  wais>the  last  of  those  voyages  made7---Ab0u*  mue  yfiars  ^l 

Since  that  period  have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  commercial  comihii-^ 
icatioii  wi^h  -tbat  counti^  Y^  have  beea  const^nfly  cictiilg  ^^  At^jg^n^i! 
rinqipoiW  ^0  that  COuatiTi      ^     *  *        -«  -f 


4  .t^A^-rf-^**-*-  • 


In  what  capaoky  did  yew '  repair  to  Intfa^  in  &ie  ioyiges  y^\ii  hkvt^ 
mentioned  ?— Six  voyages  ,fis  surgeon;,  and  four  af  pui;si?r  of  ^  reg|ilar  sW|) 

Va3  it,as,a-siii•gco^  quhdkr^  the  ships  pf  tlj*  Compfiny  P-^On,  boarrf 

,  Were  you,  while  acting  in  that  capacity^  allowed  ^^pg^ortUi^itr 
^  tVading  on  yo1ir  owh  account  in'  any  degree  ?— ^Dunpg^  .toe*  titrie'l'  ^i^^ 
ptfrseri  my  Whole  tirape  w^t^^emjglpyed  if*  trading,  /^ 


.    .0 
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# 

Robert  Morris  J      When  yoQ  repaired  to  India  as  surgeon,  had  yoii  ahy  opjiortunily  df 
Esq.  trading  P'^^-Considerable  opportunity.  . 

'What  articles  were  they  which  you  in  generalexported  for  the  supply  of 
the  markets  of  India? — Generally  for  the  consumption  of  the  Europeans 
of  that  country,  such  as  are  generally  used  by  Europtai^  in  this. 

Will  you  describe  what,  g^ner^lly  speaking,  formed  the  prindpal 
articles  in  the  assortment  which  you  took  out  ? — I  Can  only  describe  such 
as  are  generally  used  in  this  country ;  almost  every  article  made  use  of  by 
Europeans  in  this  country,  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  table ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  them. 

Did  any  articles  enter  largely  into  tliose  assortments  for  the  use  of  the 
native  population  of  Britishlndia?— Very  few,  sofiftefew^of  ironmongery, 
cutlery,  hardware,  a  little  fine  glass,  and  a  few  woollens. 

Was  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  drticles  sor  described;  occasioned  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  market  for  them  in  British  India  ?-rThe  dejuaftd 
was  small  for  them  in  proportion  to  the  others,  in  valub  probably  one 
tenth.  .     : 

■ 

Do  you  state  that  as  the  general  jproportiori  ?— I  conceive  it  as  generally 
the  proportion.  .  .  '  ,  ,  , 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  whether  other  persons  trading  in  the  same 
capacity  have  taken  out  about  the  san)e  proportipq.  of  ar^cles  for  the  use 
of  the  natives  ?— I  believe  it  is  generally  the  case. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  whether  during  the  period  in  which  you 
had  this  commercial  communication  with  India^  there  3^A^:a;growing.de« 
mand,  on  the  part  of  the  native  population,  for  European  commodities? 
•-^I  do  not  think  there  was,  in  any  considerable  degree.  i  / 


liad  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  from  tvhaf  circumstances.  In  the 
charact^  or  condition  of  the  natives,  it  arose^  that  thev  furnished  so  oon,- 
tracted  a  demand  for  articles  of  European  nSianuifl^ctiinj^-^I  believe  t^ej; 

do  not,  generally,  make  use  of  them.        • 

,         ,  ,         .      • 

You  have  stated  that  some  small  proportion  of  every  assorto^ept  cpQs|stejd 
of  articles  for  the  use  of  the  native  population  ;  can  you  state  by  ^^\^^ 
of  the  native  population  those  articles  were,  iii  Tact,  gencnulynisear— -f 

have 
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have  never  been  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  am,  therefore,  not  Robert  Marrts, 
capable  of  answering  the  question.  ;..-..  r.  ^H' 


A  i 


Are  yod.able  to  state  in  what  parts  of  the  country  those  arlieles  wefe 
generally  used  ?— I  believe  mostly  in  those  parts  connected  with  Europeans^ 

Td  what  class  of  men,  European  or  native,  were  those  isxports  gOr 
nerally  disposed  of,  in  the  first  instance  ? — To  both  Europeans  and  natives. 


T; 


To  what  class  of  "persons  of  either  description? — Shopkeepers^  wUk. 
purchase  them  to  retail  out  again  to  the  public. 

Were  they  disposed  of  to  the  shopkeepers  at  the  different  jKesidencies? 

— ^Yes.  .  'i-^ 

Are  those  shopkeepers  Europeans  or  natives  ?— Both,  principally  native; 

m 

Was  it  within  your  information  whether  th^  markets  of  British  Indian 
were  fully  supplied  with  commodities  for  the  use  of  the  native  population^ 
provided  there  had  existed  any  demand  for  those  commodities? — I  think 
they  could  have  been  supplied^  had  the  demand  been  greater. 


.  You  have  mentioned  that  cutlery  and  hardware  formed  a  part  of  yonf 
assortment  ? — ^The  principal  part  for  the  natives. 

Could  you  have  disposed  of  an  entire  cargo  of  articles  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — No>  a  very  small  one  indeed* 

Did  you  ever  export  woollens  to  that  country  in  any  degree  ?—»WooI-f 
lens  are  generally  sent  out  by  the  Company,  and  confined  to  them  alone^ 
except  a  very  small  proportion  of  late. 


J*  <  if  • 


Do  you  conceive  that  the  sale  of  woollens  could  be  extended  in  that 
country  ?— Not  much,  for  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  of  late,  of  sending^Odt 
considerable  quaijUties  pf  WQQUens>  to  supply  orders  frorh  that  country,    ^'f 

During  what  period  ha^'e  you  so  sent  them  out  ? — ^The  last  six  years* 

•   .  I'  t  >  .        •      K       •  »       »         . 

.♦••..-  •  '  .  -  .  -    .  •  •  '  ■  ,  ■ 

T  believe  the  captains  of  tl>e  ships  ii>  the  service  of  the  Cdnipany  We* 
allowed  opportunities  of  private  trade  ?— They  are  allowed  opportunities 
of  private  trade,  the  captains  and  officers. 


<     «-     •* 
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Sohert  Morris,      DoyouconcelTe  tb*t  every  effort  has  been  made  by  that  class  of  permns 

Esq.  to  pronaote,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  consumption  of  European  commo- 

^'        ,.   ■    *     dities  by.ihc  natives  of  India  ? — It  is  their  interest  to  carry  out  as  much  as 

they  possibly  can ;  therefore  I  conceive  ihey  would  do  every  thing  they 

pvNHbljr  could  to  incresBe  the  consumption. 

In  what  degree  have  vou,  within  the  last  six  years  of  which  you  have 
«poken,  had  an  opportunfty  of  ascertaining  how  far  rtie  consumption  of  £u-' 
ropean  manufactures  could  be  extended  among  the  natives  ot  India  ?— I 
oDuider  full  as  much  as  when  I  was  in  the  service,  in  a  very  considerat^e 
degree. 

Describe  how  ? — Being  settled  as  ah  agent  in  this  country,  I  hare  been  in 
(he  constant  habits  of  receiving  orders  from  India  to  send  out  goods. 

.  Fnun  the  experience  you  have  had,  during  that  interval,  do  you 
conceive  there  is  much  prospec^t  of  an  extension  of  an  export  trade  of  the 
articles  described  ^— Not  under  ttie  present  circamstances  of  the  country, 
-  laeao  unless  there  are  a  greater  number  of  Europeans  to  cunsume  tbem. 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  ^t,  that  the  exports  of  European  article*  to  la- 
■  <liahave,  of  late  years,  been  considerably  augmented,  do  you  conceive  that 
«Vcb  augntenlalion  has  been  owing  to  any  incTcased  consumption  of  Euro- 
pean commodities  amongst  the  natives  of  India  N--I  do  not ;  or  m  s  ferj^ 
email  degree,  probably  some  few  articles,  such  as  fine  glass  ware  for  orna- 
ments for  their  bouses  but  of  no  others  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Do  you,  in  describing  the  hopelessness  of  increasing  this  trade,  speak 
nKfftly  from  you'  own  experience,  or  also  from  your  knowledge  of  Ae. 
experience  of  otheis  who  have  been  concerned  m  the  same  ffsfiic  vr'nh 
yourself? — From  both. 

Wexe  there  any  hope  of  pn^ably  extending  that  export  trade  of 
.  vhicb  you  have  spoken,  woakl  you  and  other  traders  in  the  same-  depart-' 
meat  cw)pk>y  a  good  <^  more  capital  in  A»  pnMecuHott  of  it  h— I  cer- 
tainly would  myself. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  hope  of  profitably  cy  tendui^  that 
yttoAth^i  (tonotaipuaefltseekJiy  ]HO>peet. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  hopele«ofli»  «f  exteadinf  dnt  tixde  wiies 
fom  any  peculiar  iacoDveniencea  Jn  the  system  under  which  the  expwt 
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nuit  now  be  made,  or  from  a  stnallness  of  demand  for  the  articlet  in  lodia,  Robert  Aforrir, 
arising  from  permanent  causes?— From  ihe  demand  for  the  articles  in  Esq, 

India  not  being  equal  to  Ihe  quantity  generally  canied  out  by  the  com-     '^ — >— v- — ^ 

mahdcrs  and  officers  of  the  ships. 

Arc  you  of  opinion  that  an  increased  focility  of  export  would  raatemlly 
increase  ibc  demand  far  the  article  in  India  ?— Not  in  any  material  degree. 

Do  you  conceive,  therefore,  that  if  the  trader  were  to  l^ad  aod  send  bis 
own  ship  with  a  car<;o  of  European  articles,  that  cargo  would  be  likely  to 
find  a  market  among  the  natives  of  British  India  ?— 1  do  not  i  among  the 

natives,  not  more  than  at  present. 

Vere  the  traders,  under  the  circumstances  described,  to  send  a  cai^o  of 
luch  arlicles  of  hardware  as  are  occauonally  used  by  the  natives,  do  you 
suppose  that  the  concern  would  prove  profitaole  f— On  the  contrary,  1  con* 
ceive,  that  if  the  cargo  was  considerable,  it  would  provc.a  great  Iqss*  ( 

'Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  answer  as  confined  to  articles  of 
hardware,  or  as  embracing  all  such  articles  as  occasionally  find  a  con- 
sumption among  the  natives  of  India  ?— AH  such  articles  as  occasionally 
ftnd  a  consumption  among  the  native  population. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  saving  that  might  be  effected  by  the  inm- 
nnee  of  such  private  vessels;  or  in  any  other  manner  by  the  speculation  being 
left  exclusively  to  the  alacrity  of  a  private  trader,  would  compensate  for  the 
Joss  upon  the  sale  in  the  markets  of  British  India  ?— I  certainly  do  not. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  individual  houses  could  tend  out  many  ships  to 
India  proiitably,  in  the  event  of  an  open  trade  being  established  ?— I  should 
tbiok  not. 

Do  you  conceive,  it  would  be  found  convenient  for  several  houses  to  join 
in  making  up  a  cargo  for  the  Indian  market  ?— I  hardly  conceive  it  would 
be  worth  their  while,  the  quantity  required  is  so  small. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  insurance  upon  private  vessels  the  navigating 
Indian  seas,  wo'ild  be  higher  or  lower  thaii  the  rate  of  insurance  on  (he 
ships  of  the  Company  i — It  would  be  higher. 

Fiotn  w'hat  causes  do  you  conceive  that  that  advancement  would  be 
necessary  ? — Bcc;:use  they  could  not  afford  either  to  man  them'so  well,  or 
arm  them  so  well,  in  the  time  of  war,  and  the  ships  themselves  could  neither 
facof  Aat'strcnigtb  nor  capacity  which  the  Coitipany's  shim  are  of.    - 

>.'.-,/.  s    -  .     r    .  ^ .     .  On 
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Habere  Morris,      On  the  BUpposttionj  therefore*  that  a  great  number  of  private  vessett 
£aq.  should  clear  out  to  India  with  cargoes  iotended  for  the;  jconsuraption  of  the 

S..      .      f'    native  Indians,  do  you  conceive  that  such  a  speculation  woulcTprove  pro* 
fitable,  or  otherwisei— I  conceive  it  would  not  piDv«.pto6table. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  in  the  event  of  an  open  trade,  any  great  expec- 
tations entertained  by  British  manufacturers  of  an  iocreaied  market  fot 
their  products  in  India,  would  bt  realized  or  disappointed  i-— I  conceive 
they  would  be  disappointed. 

{Examined  &y  ihe.Commxtlee.} 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  had  many  opportunities  of  trading,  both 
white  you  were  surgeon  and  while  you  were  purser;  did  you  trade  to  the 
full  amount,  or  beyond  the  amount,  of  privileged  tonnage,  which  you  were 
allowed  as  an  officer  ? — The  four  voyages  that  I  was  purser,  I  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  with  the  captain,  one-third  or  ooe-fourth  of  his  whole  tonnage. 

Had  you  not  privileged  tonnage  as  a  surgeon  ?— Very  small  tonna^  . 

"Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  a  private  merchant  could  not 
freight  a  ship  to  India  cheaper  than  the  India  Company's  ships  are  now 
freighted  ?— He  could  certainly  freight  a  few  pounds  per  toa  cheaiier. 
probably  on  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage  four  or  fire  poundsper 
ton  cheaper  during  war.    I  speak  fk>m  experience. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  JAMES  HORSBURGH,  GMiuire.  is  called  in ;  and,  luring  been 
sworn,  is  examined  as  folk>ws: 

/.  Uorsburghj       (j^  Cotmset.)    ^ere  yoo  a  free  marmer  under  a  licence  frpm  the  East 
£•()■  India  Company? — ^Ves. 

For  what  length  of  time  ?— About  twenty^  Tears  I  wai  io  India. 

As  a  free  mariner,  did  youcommandaCompany'sship  trading  in  those 
.    leat  ? — Yes, 

I  believe  you  an  at  (hit  doae  bjrdrognpber  to  the  Ea^Indi^Ggmpipy  ? 
^I  am. 

An 


(%'m^ 


<  '^  Are  ytoir,  from  your  own  cxpefience,  well  ac<)uainted  wifliiHlhose  seas,   J.  Hori^iirgii, 
'  ifad  the'ports  of  them  f— Ift  a  nautical  view  I  am:  :      : i .  fj^^. 

Are  you  likewise  acquainted  in  a  trading  point  of  view  ?*— In  sWfide 
places. 

•-•-'■  .  ■  ^  .......  ^ 

WiM  you  statie  what  parts  of  those  seai8  ydu  are  well  acquainted  wilh'  ?^ 
'  J  was  niostly  in  the  China  trade. 


,         *  .  J     .^    .    "  . 


By  that  you  mean  the  trade  between  India  and  China  ? — From  Bombay 
and  Bengal  to  China;  and  also  to  Batavta. 

Are  you  aW well  acquainted  with  the  trade  to  the  Eastern  Islands  ?— I 
have  beeo.  sevei^l  times  among  the  Eastern   Islanjjs  in  my  voyages  to 

Cbinck 

*     .      J ,  '■       .  .    ■•  ■  ■  ^' t  ■. .  . 

"^ '  Ifjave  yoo>  In  the  course  of  those  voyages,  explored^' those  islanasy^iand 
th(:ir  ports,  witha  visw  to  commerce ?---Not  parti^cularlysp.^^.,   .  ^.; 

Will  you  sl^e  to  the  Committee  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 


country  trade,  is  carried  pni  fs^  it  not  by  free  merchants  and  frieei^^ 
"^  y  ^oder  licence  from  the  Company  ?— Ye»;  certainly,.  -      :.  ^  ■ 


Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  those  free  merchants  an^  free 
mariners  explore  every  port  of  those  seas  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ?— ^ 
Yes  ;  they  certainly  do. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  isapy  pprt  of  fhoae  seas,  unexplored  by  them 
for  those  purposes  ?~Ifhmk  hot;-       ^'  '      '  ^^  >«--*.  ^-^^^ 


■  ? 


Are  you  acquainted  with  what  articles  of  European  manufacture^  if  any. 
ire'  carli^a'b  the  'Eastern  tslaftds  by  such  trafc PU^h^f eX%  V 


wanted  of  European  manufacture  or  even  from  Hlndostift^^ tf  11^ 

a  few  looki nff -glasses,  and  some  chintz  of  different  kinds  for  the  wear  of 

theMal^ys/'^  -  ^    •"        ^'       -  .-.■■-..■•.-;.'.>. 


^v 


'  What  are  the  tssol-tments  of  cafgoes^thatar^tisiifaliy^SiftdS^'^^  mer- 
chants of  India  to  go  to  the  Eastern  Islands  ?— They  depfrhfl  pn^?|pally 
upon  ppium  with  some  piece  goods  from  Bengal  of  different  kind^ ;  but 
iiiesal(it>f  opnim- is  flifr  article  Aey  prirteip^If  dte^*<fti  -  -        ; 


-4  ■  /^ 


S  2  Do 
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HntrgMy  *  Do  you  mean  that  to  the  asMrtment  of  caigoes  yoa  have  just  mentioned^ 
q.^  '  they  add  a  few  things  such  as  cutlery  ?— No;  chintz  or  light  piece  goods» 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  opium ;  diey  mst;y  carry  iron  and  cutlery  in  a 
very  small  quantity.  ' 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  freight  a  ship  with  an 
European  cargo,  to  trade  with  any  prospect  of  advantage  in  &ose  Eastern 
Islands? — No,  I  think  they  must  make  a  losing  voyage.  I  can  state  a  recent 
instance  of  a  person,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  went  from  Bengal 
on  a  speculative  voyage,  in  places  wheie  ships  did  not  firequent ;  be  went 
to  Glloto,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  the  south  coast  of  MindaiMKH  and  several 
other  of  the  islands  to  the  eastward,  with  a  cargo  selected  from  Calcutta, 
and  made  a  losing  voyage  by  the  speculation. 


.    V     . 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  those  Eastern  Islands,  whether 
it  is  warm  or  cold  ?— Very  warm ;  the  equator  passing  over  those  seas 
completely;  makes  very  little  if  any  apparel  necessary  for  the  native^. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  English  woollens  could  ever  be  in  demand  in  those 
islands i-^-^ever,  I  conceive. 


i\ 


D(t(  the:  natives  manufacture    any   clothing    for    themselves  ?«— Yes, 
they  db*    ■ 

Will  you  state  what  sort  of  clothing  that  is  ? — Light  cotton  stufis  of 
different  patterns. 

AVill  you  slate  what  is  the  general  character  and  temper  of  the  natives  of 
those  ishnuis  ;  whether  they  are  barbarous  or  civilized,  and  whether  they 
are  hostile  to  Europeans,  or  friendly  ?— lljey  are  naturally  I  believe  a  very 
passiotiate  people,  and  that  disposition  I  believe  is  very  much  increased 
trom  their  suAcrings  by  the  Dutch.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  the  Dutch 
guwernment,  when  they  found  the  natives  of  any  of  the  villages  trading 
with  Bnglish  ships,  or  ships  of  any  other  country  but  Dutch,  to  send  some 
of  their  cruisers  with  troops  to  burn  and  destroy  those  villages. 

Have  any  circumstances,  according  to  your  knowledge  or  information, 
happened  of  late  years,  to  make  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands 

Ecuiiarly  hostile  to  the  English?  ^I  do  not  know  from  my  own  experience, 
ving"  leit  ludia  about  seven  years  ago. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  rajahf  of  those  islands 
are  jealous  of  the  commerce  of  English  ships  ?— If  those  EngKsh  ships  did 

not 


not  trade  with  the  rajahs,  but  were  to^^irade  clandostineljr  with  tl^ei^  i  /.  HorMoT/^ 
subjects  without  the  approbation  of  the  rajahs.  Esq. 

'  .       •  .    s      -^    '  -      " 

I  believe  the  rajahs  receive  duties  upon  such  commerce  ?— Tcs. 

Have  you  ever  known  instaiures  of  their  revenging  themselves  o<i 
persons  who  have  carried  on  clandestine  commerce  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

.,  ■  />' 
Will  you  state  those  instances  ?— The  particular  instances  I  cannot 
recall  to  my  memory,  but  I  know  of  great  numbers  of  ships  that  hs^y^: 
been  tak€«  by  natives' out  of  revenge  for  the  dealings  of  the  commanded ) 
•n  former  voyages* 

Do  you  know  instance    f  captains  having  been  assassinated  by  those ' 
rajahs  from  that  cause  ?«— Yes.  v/ 


>. 


Can  you  name  any  instance,  do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  captaral^^a' .  .^ 
—Captain  Pa vin  was  assassinated  at  Sooloo« 

From  your  knowledge  of  those  islands,  and  the  trade  carried  on  (tom'j^-c-i 
India  to  them,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  mode  of  conducting  such 
kade?— I  think  by  bur  government  of  Batavia,  and  that  of  Prince  of  <' 
Wales  Island,  sending  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives  with  missions  tto  ^ ,  i 
the  different  rajahs,  inviting  them  in  a  friendly  manner  to  come  with  theif 
praos  to  such  settlements  in  order  to  trade.  7/ 

'  *  .^ ■'.     ■ 

Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  inviting  their  praos  to  our  settlements  *i$  a 
more  advantageous  and  safe  mode  of  carrying  on  that  trade,  thanbyexl-*'" 
ploring  their  ports  ourselves  ? — Yes,  and  I  can  state  the  reasons;  their       . 
praos  go  round  to  different  ports  amongst  the  different  islands,  where  they 
collecc  a  cargo  of  small  articles  on  purpose  to  exthange  for  returns  fronir 
Prince  of  Wales  island  or  Batavia,  which  a  ship  cairhot  with  propriety  dd;  •      * 
fbr  a  ship  to  go  amonz  those  islands  from  Kuro^  would  have  to  retail  bear  ^o^ 
cargo  amongst  the  dififerent  islands,  and  she  might  be  six  Or  seven  montlB   ';?/ 
probably  in  doing  so,  aod  after  all  would  not  be  able  to  ^dispose. of  hcfc')  :  j 
cargo  in  that  retailed  manner  amongst  the  different  islands. 

•  *        -         •      •  .  --    -     .  .-.-  -.=  ..f J. 

In  the  event  of  a  fre^  trade  being  opened  with  India,  isityouropiriion^  ;^  ..; 
that  the  demand  for  English  articles  or  maniifactiires  id  thos^seas^tn^ouldui  ^4 
be  increased  to  any  material  degree  ? — I  think  not,  witbouttkCfiiiliVes^asr^iU/i  «i 
altered  in  disposition  and  habits.  '      *' 
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;  (Examined  hn  the  Cornnitiee.) 

X  Horsbursh         •'^  JP^  suppose  it  probable  that  any  noerohants*  of  this  country,  who 

£5^^       *    would  inqurre  into  the  state  of  the  trade  in  those  islands,  would  be  likely  to 

i  J     embark  in  a  commercial  speculation  from  Europe  there?-— If  it  were  left  to 

me  I  should  not  da  it  myself,  certainly  ;  I  diould  rather  go  to  6atavia>  or 
Prince  of  Wales  island,  with  my  cargo. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Titth  t^HARLES  BULLER  Esquire^  M.  P.  is  called  in »  and  baviag 

'■••  been  sworn,  is  examined  as  follows :. 

Charles  Buller,    .  (By  Counsel).    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  civil  acn^icc  of  the 
Esq.  M.  P.      East  India  Company  ?— One  and  twenty  years. 

Tn  what  department  of  that  service,  and  under  what  presidency  ?^l[i> 
Bengal,  a[nd  m  the  revenue  departments 

Are  you  still  in  the  service  of  the  East-Ixidia  Company  2-^^rtainIy.  ' 

Id  die  course  of  your  official  duties  in  thdt  couBtryi  tenre  you  resided 
^  If  gflbd  deal  in  the  interior  of  the  Bengal  provinces  ?<-«In  Cafeikta  pniicl* 
pally,  not  very  mucb  in  the  interior.  .  -  r 

Have  you,   during  your  residence    in  Bengal,  had  opportunities  to 

9|bserve  the   character  of  the  natives  ?-— Certainly,  I  have  had  ao  bp^ 

'^  «ortunity.  r  '^ 


Do  you  think»  if  a  free  trade  were  enacted  hj  •  law^  and  Englishmen 

were  allowed  to  enter  i^nto  and  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  countnr 

without  resrmidt;  ir  would  produce  any  and  what  ill  effects  to  the  hap* 

;  j^iMss^f  tticr  natives,  or  to  the  security  of  the  goVemmeint*afaere^l 

^^' conceive  that  it  wdtMU  produce  very  ill  effects ;  that  it^wouM  bit^dfie  caikse 

-of  great  oppression  and  tyranny  towards  the  natives  i  and  that  it  woAld 

be  prejudicial  to  the    British  name,   and  consequently  to  the .  British 

'  interest.    It^haa  oc^ifflred  to  me,  in  two  instancesy  in  the  cdutse  ef  two 

^ 'Months^  to  recommend' to  government,  that  two  gentlemen  ,msghlr"1)e 

sent  out  of  the  district  where  they  resided  j  now  these  came  atocicfeMdlly 

before  me,  in  my  official  capacity,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the- 

'  lUperintendence  of  those  gentlemen,  nor  withi  the  general  polictipyf  the 

coiinti^^  but  wheh  any  que^ion  arose  whether  they  held  Jamti  diredtly 

'  or  indmcflyi  sn^  ^laeitions  were  always  sent  to  the  bterd -of*  vevMiue 

''  to 
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to  report  upoti,  and  in  these  two  instsnces,  the  acts  of  oppression  cent-  Charles  BuUer, 
mttted  againtst  the  ryots  were  so  grest,  that  I  believe  we  sugeetted  to      Esq.  M.  P. 
govemmeDt,   whether  it  was  .proper  ihat.  people  of  that  kind  .«io^(d  be    <  —  y  -^^ 
allowed  to  remain  io  that  country  i  and  1  believe  they  were  removed  ;n 
comequence ;  I  kjiow  tbcy  were  ordered. 

Were  the  persons  you  speak  of^  persons  licenied  to  reside  by  the  Coin> 
pany  in  the  interior  of  the  country  i — I  think  they  were. 

Had  not  the  Company  been  empowered  by  law   to  remove  those 
,  ^persons*  are  ^ou  of  (pinion  the  mischief  they  might  have  produced  in 
the  country  might  have  been  very  great  ?— Certainly,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that  I  suppose. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it;wou1d  have  been  very  difficult,  or  even  im- 
practicable, for  the  natives  to  obtain  any  adequate  justice  against  them 
except  by  laoh  removal  ?— I  think  they  might  have  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  as  they  did  in  one  or  two  instances ;  in  one  it  was 
attended  with  the  actual  murder,  and  in  the  other  not  actual  murder, 
but  very  near  it,  veiy  severe  wounds. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  confusions  that  took  place  in  consequence 
«f  die  misconduct  of  the  indigo  planters  about  tvro  or  three  years  ago  ?— 
I  do  not  particularly  know  to  what  you  refer }  I  have  spoken  generally, 
that  I  have  known  many  of  those  instances  occur  j  but  I  do  not  know 
to  what  the  question  particularly  alludes. 

The  Committee  understand  there  was  some  misconduct  in  the  iodigo 
planters  some  years  ago ;  they  wish  to  know  whether  it  came  to  yOur 
Knowledge?— No,  not  that  1  recollect. 

■  'Are  yoa  of  opinion,  that  if  a  free  trade  were  opened  with  India, 
there  would  be  any  increased  demand  among  the  natives  of  that  country 
for  Eoropeao  articles  or  manu^tures  ?*-Very  fittl^  tf  .«ny*  i  should 


What  .are  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ?~From  the  geneml  poverty  of 
tilt  peo[^,  and  from  theirnot  having  any  wish,  as  I  have  seta,  to  have 
«H-«rtKks,  generally  speaking. 

,■  'too^ro*.  mean  that,  in  your  opinion*  the  more  opulent  of  the  natives 
.  ;|«ve  liKle  wish  foe  our  artick8?'-Very  littles  what  I  sbouM  obterve  on 
tJimlM,  UMt  «ber6 1  hftve-  seen  ottivcs  possess  European  artielu«  they 
•1  have 


^-■»  — .-.--^  .      —  a<ff»»] 
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Charles  Buller,  hat  tbeen  rather  of  the  mean  or  trumpery  kind ;  in  fact  I  should  SUPPQse 
B^l^t4; A\    tlWt^lhly  4lid  f!ot  'buy  thenf  at  the  Eiitope  sho|)s,  as  we  caff  them," Bat^^ 

viyVi  11^ -I   i^^i^/.the  outcry  of  some  gentleman  when  he  was  going  home.  •    ""    ^*  '*'*-^''-  - 

Are  you  of  opinion,  according  to  your  observation '  when  m  India, 
th^  tj(e  supply. of  European  articles  in  that  country  is  f^j  eaual  tothe 
dijpi;^^^^  ;^y  Ike  nati v;es.  ? — ^Xbe  Bazars  abound  with  those  ortiqles^ ,  ia$r.  £sur  r 
as  T  have  seen.  ...     i.^     .      *~   .; 

;^re.Yoa  of  opinion,  that  if  from  any  cause  there  fwere.  at^  viocreilsed: 
demand,  the  present  system  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  supply  of  it } 
^hit^M  suppose  the  pKsent  system  is  sufficient,  as  far  as  I  ciWs^se^p6sfi 

any  cause  will  happen*  -   ^  - 

•  •  •  .   • 

..."      .     ...  * 


•    I      «  ^r  ,  * 


*      '         [Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  proposition  for  changing  llie^East*IiidM' 
system  tends   to  establish  those  territories  as  colonies  ?-r-I  should  suppose 
a  jgreat  number  of  Europeanis  would  come  into  the  country,  and  )t  Would 
be' very  difficult  to  prevent  their  marrying  and  having  children,  and  tti^^ 
children  being  brought  up  in  the  country,  in  that  manner  I  suppose  it* 
may  lead  to  colonization.  , . 

i(|ias  it  net  always  be^d  considered  as  highly  necessary  policy  fo  ch^P^. 
or  prevent  as  much  as  possible  our  East-India  possessions  fronfi  beiii^  on 
the  footing  of  becoming  colonists? — I  have  always  understood  it  so« 


*u>^  *  -•  •.       •' Hie  Witness  is  directed'to  withdraw* 


» j» 


.*  % 


f .,'    ..J 


Tbfitt  tb^ilonourable  HUGH  LINDSAY  is  called  in  >,  and,  bavihg  bedi 
:y^  ..V.  1^'       •    .      ..sworn,  is  examined  as  follows:  .     i.. 

Honourable       JBjtcCom^Ji    Yoo  are  In  the  marine  service  of  the  EastJiiBia  Qotii^ 
Hugh  Lindsay.  P^/  ?— ^es,  •    - 

r 

How  many.'rayageshaVe^yoQ  made  to  India  as  eommander  o^  a  ^ip? 
Six  to  India  and  one  to  China.  .        '        .^  » 

•    .  e'*  i     .  'M^ 


:,Wb)eq  yooitay.to  India,  to  what  part  of  India-.'-do  J^u  mead  Hf4(  iHhrer ' 
btW,fif«(Y0j»ge8  to  fiengaJ,  and  on«  to  MadAs*  '  ".^  ,^    '^i  *  * 

:•■.,,      .'-' .    :   ,.■■■■■■■  ...  ■«■  •■••'■^  '■-'^•'•'•^^-  "'V* 

1  I  be- 
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'flbclleve  Ak  oiptatns  of  t'le  Company's  slupa  tr«ie  en  ibcir  own     If&uMtQhk 
•ccoQot  in  K>me  degree  I-— The/  do.  .  ..'  Ilvgk-iUadu^, 

Do  they  take  out  their  good«  free  of  freight  I — ^They  do.  /. 

■Gao  you  judge,  from  your  own  experience,  how  far  articles  of  Etiro- 
MiD  manuractore  find  a  sale  among  the  natives  of  India  ?— I  consider 
that  the  investments  are  fully  sufBcient  fur  the  demand  i  indeed'  rather 
more  so,  as  I  have  invariably  found  that  there  has  been  a  glut  of  the 
nMrkct  every  season  I  have  been  in  India ;  1  mean  towards  the  latter  part. 

•  What  proportion  of  the  assortment  which  you  usually  mad*,  doocUted- 
of  goods  Ibr  the  consumption  of  the  native  Indiana,  and  what  for  the 
consumption  of  Europeans  resident  in  India?— The  investments  wero 
generally  sold  to  people  who  retailed  them,  and  I  conceive  that  they 
were  entirely  for  the  consumption  of  the  Europeans^  bikI  in  a  very 
ttifling  degree  for  the  natives. 

,  To  what  class  of  persons  were  the  inveri^nents  uiually  sold,  oil  arriving 
in  India  ?— Sometimes  to  European  retailers*  and  sometiaKs  to  oativ« 
tetailers. 

Were  they  sold  in  the  mass  f— When  the  maricet  was  toIeraVy  good 
tfiey  were  sold  by  the  mass;  but  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  acaao^Tciy 
often  by  the  hammer. 

As  for  u  your  observation  and  experience  go,  can  you  say  whether  thA 
Indian  markets  were  fully  supplied  with  European  commodities  ?>->I  coil' 
Ader,  to  the  fiill  extent. 

Do  yoa  imagine,  or  conceive,  that  the  consumption  of  European  manu* 
Actaies  »■  likely  to  b«  much  extended  among  the  nativesP-^l  do  not  t Wnk 
it  is  likely  to  be  much  extended.  I  have,  at  various  times,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  infbnnatton  on  that  subject  with  the  natives,  and  I  begged  they 
w,9\4ld;  inquire  whether  any  new  article  could  be  sent,  and  their  anifrcr 
wn,  that tbeir  retail  was  for  the  Euit>peailt,  hot  for  the  natives.    - 

fJE^  a  Lt^rd-J'^Thote  are  the  shopkeepers ?— -The  shtq>kecpers. 

fBy  C«im«r(;.— Do  you  conceive  that  the  scantiness  of  the  native  de-« 
nui^,  fcr  European  commodities  arises  from  permanenl  pccaliMilies  in  the 
lam*  of  the  natives  N— Fpom  their  peculiarities^  mc  wvqtiag  what  it 
iiaiuiHd  kotti  this  couaby,.  except  in  a  few  iMpki. 

T  U 

a 


'\ss 
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'Honourable         Is  it  youf  opinion  that  the  exportation  of  European  manufactures- to 

Hugh  JLindsqjfi  India  could  ever  take  place  with  any  hope  of  a  much  increased  consumpF^ 

y  II  -yi  M  .^     tion  amongst  the  natives  ? — As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should  think  it  will 

iot  increase.  ^ 

.  Can  you  state  what  were  those  articles  in  the  investment  which  you  usa- 
ally  took  out,  which  were  calculated  for  consumption  by  the  natives  ?—^ 
Iron>  steely  some  glass  ware^  and  a  few  looking -g.Iasses.        , 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  what  prospect  of  trade  is  affordea 
t^y  the  Eastern  islands  ?-r-In  the  year  1801, 1  was  senior  captain  of  eight 
sail  of  ships  bound  to  Bengal,  and  after  a  very  long  passage,  we  put  intq 
Acheen  head,  and  although  we  had  every  article  on  board  that  is  exported 
from  this  country  to  the  East,  yet  we  could  not  find  articles  of  any  den 
acription  by  whicli  we  coul4  pay  the  Malays  for  the  cattle  weTeoeiyed  foi: 
cur  refreshments.  . 

;  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Mahtys  have  ho  great  want  for  European  mamiiac*- 
turee  ?— >!  think  they  have  less  wants  than  thp  natives  of  I]Klia>   .         .     r 

The  Committee  need  scarcely  therefore  ask,  whether,  in  your  contem- 
plation, tliere  is  likely  to  be  any  increase  in  the  export  of  mahiufaotures^ 
la  these  islands  ?— I  should  think  not^.  -  •  * 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  tradie  between  this  country  and  the  Eastern^ 
isEands  would  labour  under  any  other  difHculties  than  those  arising  from 
the  want  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  natives? — I  should  think  verji 
great,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  ships  would  be  navigated 
from  this  country,  and  from  the  people  who  did  navigate  them  not  under- 
standing in  any  degree  the  language- of  the  Malays^  I  should  consider  tfcat 
they  would  run  every  risk  of  being  cut  oflF,  as  many  people  have  beccv 
tvho  well  understood  the  language  and.  habits.  o£  thepebple  of  thosa 
islands.  .        :       .  > 

.   . .      .   ,  .  ■.      .       •  ..,,..).'( 

Is  the  character  of  the  Malap  violent  and  ferociotis  h^I  think  fixn^ 

tremely  so. 

•  ■     '  ...  .        .         .        ,', 

Treacherous  ? — I  think  that  the  government  they  have  been  under  by 
the  Dutch,  has  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  that;  the  Dutch  oil  thaiiy 
occasions  have  treated  them  very  severely  for  having^  intercourse  withr 
ships  of  other  countries,,  and  I  have  understood  that  they  have  bpmt  tfaeir 
vessels;  and  it  seems  tbit  they  didnot  underst^d  the diattaotiaii  betwieoo 
tBe  European  nations^  $ 
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Do  you  conceive  they  are  generally  suspicious  of  European  nations?—      ffcmftraht^ 
I  should  think  so^  certainly.  '  Hfigfi  tintbdif. 

(Examined  by  th^  Committee.) 

How  long  was  you  in  the  Company's  service  before  you  became  a 
commander? — I  was  three  voyages,  occupying  about  six  years. 

Do  you  think  itadvantageousfor  the  commander  of  a  vessfel  employed  in 
the  India  trade,  that  he  should  have  been  previously  engaged  in  a  voyage 
there  before  he  has  a  command  of  a  ship,  with  a  view  to  his  understanding 
the  proper  subordination  in  which  he  should  keep  his  men  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  disputes  with  the  natives?— Most  certainly^  1  should 
think  it  was  necessary  he  s^hould  perform  a  certain  number -of  voyages  be- 
fore he  was  qualified  to  command  a  ship. 

It  is  not  meant  the  navigation  of  a  ship,  but  with  a  vi6w  to  the  dealings 
with  the  natives  ? — I  should  think  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  acquire 
i'kfaitwiedgedf  tjie  natives  artso; 


Is  it  your  opinion,  that  ships  going  from  the  outports  to  India  are  likely 
in«g^n^raltol)e^disapppiot^d4n  their  expectatiQns,  iqr^espect  to  the  sate  of 
the  cargo  ? — I  should  think  to  a  very  great  degree  indeed.  >.   ^ 

Is  ityour  opinion  thati  thus. disappointed,  they,  naigtit  Jdc  very  liable  to 
commit  great  depredations  and  violences  on  the  natives  along  the  coast  ?— • 
That  is '.a  question  I  ijhouid  hardly  feel  cnyself  disposed  to  answer  j  it 
Would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  captainsi^and  il  would  abo  de^ 
pend  apoiv the  restraint  they  kept  their  crew  under..   .  ' 

.  . .  .  "^  ' 

Have  there  not  of  late  years  been  a  great  number  of  extra  ships  taken 
ufrtor  tbeCompariy  that  were  com raa^nded  by  persons  not  regularly^  like 
yourself,  frxjm  the  Company's  seryi<:e  ?- — I  helicfvc  no  extra  ships  have  been; 
commanded  but  by  Company's  officers  regularly  bred  ;  sometimes  the  ships 
that  have  been  taken  up  to  go  to  Botany  Bay  have  not  been  so  command* 
ed,  nor  sbouid  I  cla^  them  as  extra  ships  s  tWe  is  a  scale  of  qualificaticb 
for  the  officers  of  extra  ships. 

.  They  afe  not  of  the  highest  class,  I  suppose  ?— No. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw, 

'...'.'■ 
It  being  then  prop9sed  ta  adjouhi  this  Committee  to  Mondfiy  nei^; 


The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordliiis^. 


.)  .  ,4 
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JDv  Xufue,  13°  Apriiit  1813. 


Tlie  £asl  Of  BucjUNGUAHSBiBB  ia  tbe  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  coonsct  are  cdled  itt. 
The  proceedings  of  tliis  Conmiittee  on  Thundajr  last  are  readl. 

Then  STEPHEN  RUMBOLD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq.  M.P.  noM 
in  i  and,  h«Ting  been  sworn,  ia  examined  as  follows : 

S.R.L<iMng»aii,     (By  CMmifA)— State  to  tW  Comtmttee  how  long  ^ou  were  in  the  But 
Esq.  M.  P.      India  Coospany'a  service  ) — About  eleven  yean. 

Upon  which  of  the  eHabltshmenta  ? — The  hiadras  eataUiahtneor. 

In  what  department  of  that  establishmeot  were  joa  principally  em^ 
|>loyed  ?— 1  was  first  employed  in  the  political  dcpartmentvand  afterward* 
as  secretary  to  the  board  f>f  revenue ;  and  then  superintendeiit  of  tbs 
•    southern  provioces ;  and  afterwards  as  registrar  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut. 

Will  you  exphia  to  the  Cbnvnittee  the  mture  of  the  office-  yoia 
;    exercised  as  superintendent  in  (he  aouthern  provinces  Zr— As  anperinten* 

dent  of  the  aouthern  provinces,,  it  was  ny  dtuy  to  administec  justice  to 
■    the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  aame  lime  to  collect  the   reveaue ;   tbow 

functions  not  having  been  then  separated  upon  the  coast  cttablisbmetit. 

-  When  you  went  into  thpac  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the 
i-  office,  will  ynu  state  what  was  the  situation  of  those,  provinces,  with 
i  ■  Kesftect  to  order  and  gqveritmeBt  f— -Nothiqg  could  be  more  disturbed  or 
-:.jDore  disorderly  than  the  state  of  those  provinces i  the  dbtnt!ts  were 
.  owmia  irf  phmdeieti,  professing  to  he  ia.  tl]tt.p^,<tfjt|ive  Pqty^.tbief- 
taias  i  and  the  Companjr'a  authoiUy  was  coatioDally  in  ccnfti^t  w^  that 
3;A  ..•-.,■■   '""■  of 


ef  the  Nabob.     No  cfFectual  measures  could  then  be  adopted  for  pestaing  S.RXmkmgfam 
the  districts  from  that  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  restoring  them      Esq.  M^  P. 
to  a  state  of  subprdiaation  and  prosperity.     Property  was  insecure,  and     ^— <^— y— &— ^ 
the  persons  of  thi   pedple  cixpo^ed   v6  ev^ry  species  of  violence  and 
outrage.     It  was  my  misfortune  also  to  receive  charge  of  the  district  at  a 

friod  of  great  scarcity,  and  t^is  affliction  aggravated  all  the  evils  which 
have,,de3crit>ed.  I  ^bould  state  also^  that  the  Polygar^.^Peons  were 
extremely  numerous  and  very  well  armed  ;  and  the  Pblygkr^  themselves 
nearly  in.  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  Company's  government. 

In  what  yeaf  was  this  ?—fn  ITpg.. 


•v — 


Were  any  effectual  steps  taken,  during  your  superintcndiwice,  to  reduce* 
those  settlements  to  order  and. good  gowrnment? — When  the  war  with; 
Tippob  broke  out,  the  Poly  gars  took  .up  armsr  agaiQft^  tj:K5j(^ 
government  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district,  and  their  state  of 
^centiousness  was  so  intolerable  and  so  oppressive  to  the  people,  that  the 
earliest  opi)ortunity  was  takeii,  upon  the'  cloic  of  thV  M^iorf  SampaSgn,. 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  those  refractory  cliieftains  to  the  authority  of 
civil  government ;  the  Company's  troops-  were  employed  against  them^ 
and  succeeded  after  isiome  months  in  ptmisliing  xht  tebellimii  v\iAd  ndjjt:  ^nJi.  IS  1 
attention,  as  a  civil  officer  of  govemmeot,  was  subse^paently- dino^teil  to.U  ,\/,  j,g,i 
the  collection  of  their  arms,  and  to  assisting  in  dismantling  their  forts  ;^ 
I  was  also  instructed  to  increase  the  tribute  they  had  paid  to  tbfcfGom- 
pany's  government,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Company's  administration,, 
that  the  superabundant  wealth   whi^lt  t&i^y   had  possessed,  M^a  one    of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  their  disobtdieace  and  tnrbuknoe^   ^^hc 
divided  state  of  power  exercised  over  the  Pdy gars,  under  the  ?treaty  o€ 
the  Nabob  of  t^Ee  Carttatic  6f  1793,  h^d  sko  gfeat^yjaggraratedlaii  the 
disorders  in  that  country,  arKl  retarded  the  application  of  an  ef&ctuali 
remedy.     This  obstruction  had  been  recently  removed  by  exp]iCiW6rder». 
£rom  the  Court  of  Directors,  founded  bpon  the  recomniet|dai»»i/.ftndf 
ttaisoning  of  the  Right  Horn  Lord  H^baf t*^    UndMt  those  rSnsiKrue^nsj,. 
full  autnbfhy  Ixras  giveh  to  me  tb  negodate  mth  th^fMr^si&nifoilfhc 
increase  of  that  t)  ibute ;  and  I  had  the  happrnc^r '  c^  >s&oceedi0gniib  a^ 
maiincr  satisfactory  to  the  government,  very  much  to  tfie  relief  of  tfte 
wbple^  ^nd  1  believe  to  the  comfbrt  of  thte  Pt>lygaarr  thoo^elvflay  for  t 
have  uiidetstood  that  the  dispatches  received  tst  ^siiixc65ivel|^ert;%dsifix>nitT 
Xndi^^  since  that  time,  havb  proved  tlmt  thfe  Pi^lyjgsrs  ksre  ^coo^ofiied 
thcmselve^in^thc  most  obedient  manner^^and  thitt/di^ry^ddf  thcrmir- 

soyndiiig  (iistticts  arc  refteved:  front  thoit  tnH  iimfor ')4frhi44  ^fikmmctlj 
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S^BJLififm^fQn,      Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  measure  you  have  stated,  of  <iv§arming 
Esq.  M.  P.     those  districts,  was  effectual  in  reducing  them  to  good  order;,  and  tbe"r 

continuance  of  their  being  disarmed  necessary  to  maintain  that  order  ?— ^^ 
I  thought,  whilst  I  was  in  India,  from  the  number  of  arms  collected,  and 
all  the  inquiries  I  made,  that  the  measure  was  effectual ;  and  a  jeport  that 
T  have  recently  seen  from  the  judge  of  circuit  in  that  province,  states?,  that 
they  ai'e  in  the  highest  condition  of  cultivation,  and  that  the  military 
troops  have  literally  turned  their  pikea  and  matchlocks  into  the  plough- 
share ;  but  the  same  report  suggests,  that  there  still  exists  the  greatest 
necessity  for  caution  and  vigilance  in  preventing  their  regaining  arms; 
and  my  own  experience  and  recollection  convinces  me  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  precaution.  ^ 

V 

Had  you,  while  you  were  in  those  districts,  and  generally  during  your 
residence  in  India,  opportunities  of  observing  the  character^  manners^  and 
habits  of  the  natives  ? — I  certainly  had  opportunities* 

• 

If,  in  coiisequence  of  ihe  enactment  'of  a  free  trade  between  thiff 
cotintry  and  India,  an  influx  of  Europeans  into' that  country  were  to  take 
pjace,  are  you  of  opinion;  it  would  produce  any  mischievous  conse- 
quences ? — An  unrestrained  influx  tpust  undoubtedly  produce  the  most 
Riischicvous  consequences,  because  there  can  be  nothing  more  adverse 
than  the  feelings  and  manners  of  Europeans,  and  the  customs  and  pre- 
judices of  India. 

If  by  licence  of  the  Company,  Europeans  were  permitted  to  go  into 
the  interior  of  that  country,  do  you  think  it  would  be  attended  with 
pernicious  consequences  ? — ^The  decree  of  danger  would  depend  upon 
the  number,  and  upon  the  personal  character,  of  the  traders  so  licensed, 
and  upon  the  regulations  which  might  be  established  for  restraining 
<hem. 

Would  there*  in  your  opinion,  be  any  danger  in  that  case,  of  intrigues' 
with,  the  Pblygars,  if  many  persons  were  to  go  into  the  country  ? — I 
^ipk  that  danger  would  depend  also  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the 
coijntiry  at  the  time ;  if  there  were  temptations  to  turbulence  from  the 
qxtcrnal  relations  of  the  Company,  the  presence  of  Europeans,  having  no 
interjcst  lb  the  welfare  of  the  Company,  and  owing  jio  special  authority  Xo 
^^f  §9^^^'^ ^^cnr^  would  be  dangerous. 

fB  y^""  oR'"|o"»  would  it  be  safe  to  allow  private  traders  to  gi  froitf 
p6rt  to  poft  on  that  coast  ?— I  thinfc  the  safety  or  daiiger  would  depend 


^  ^*  t» 
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Very  tntich  apoft  the  number  of  the  private  traders,  the  regulations  under  'S.E^JLtti^ii^g^ 
which  their  intercourse  was  permitted^  and  very  much  abo  upon  tbt       )Sfq^fiAJrp 
rigilance  X)f  the  superintending  authority  in  the  province,  >  .  ,  r 

Will  you  state  whether,  in  your  opiniwi,  opening  the  trade  to  India 
would  produce  any,  and  what,  mischievous  effect  upon  the  civil  service  of 
the  Company  ? — I  think  opening^  the  trade  would  have  a  mischievous  eSect 
upon  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  if  the  result  of  the  competition 
betvveen  the  private  traders  and'the  Company  should  be  to  induce* the 
Company  wholly  to  forego  their  commercial  concerns;  and  my  opinion  ii 
founded  upon  this  reasoning :  I  think  there  is  i^o  country  in  the  worid; 
where  the,  success  or  the  miscarriage  of  the  measures  of  government  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  officers  employed,  as  in 
India  ;  for,  separated  as  they  are  at  a  great  distance  froni  the  goverranenr; 
and  compelled  to  act  continually  from  their  own  resources  without  ^he 
opportunity  of  taking  advice,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  thejlr 
should  possess  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  fulfil  the  trust  committed 
tb  them.  The  service,  as^now  constituted,  adnniits  of  a  seIecti)on  for  political^ 
judicial,  and  revenue  trusts  ;  that  selection  is  \nade  from  amongst  the  mos^ 
intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants,  whilst  those  of  a  different  class  are 
generally  employed  in  the  commercial  departments ;  the  abandonment  of 
the  Company's  commerce  would  narrow  this  selection,  and  the  servarita 
must  be  more  indiscriminately  employed  in  offices  of  the  gre^itest  trust  and 
difficulty. 

From  your  observation  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  are  you  of  opiniori 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  have  either  the  means  or  the  desire  pf 
procuring  any  European  manufactures  or  articles  ? — Does  the  question  liefey 
to  the  districts  in  which  I  have  been,  or  to  the  mass  of  the  population  ia 
India?  .     . 

•  t 

To  the  mass  of  the  population^  in  India  v^hicb  you  had  an  opportunity 
6f  seeing  ? — Ii>  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Peninsula^  thcma$s  of  th^ 
papulation  consists  of  Hindoos;  there  are  very  few  Mahometans  amongst 
the  Hindoos :  there  is  no  desire  for  European  articles,  and  I  believe  th^rti 
are  few  parts  of  India  where  the  primitive  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Hindoos  are  preserved  so  unmixed  as  rh  Tihnevelly  and  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  ;  I  think  the  Hindoo  there  is  at  this  day  what  he  was  two 
thousand  years  ago/  The  laspc  of  twenty  centurieSy  as  far  a3  my  ot^ser- 
vation  and  reading  will  enable  me  to  judge,  have  made  no  change  in  hisr' 
Kabits,  his  customs,  or  in  his  civil  or  religious  condition :  hjs  diet  is  frugal 
and  simple;  his  hut  is  composed  of  mud^nd  co€K>a--tree  leaves,  and  a fe^ 
Hmboos^  and  a  small  str^)  of  cloth  is  all  ^e  garment^  that  licf  usesb    I 


»  s 
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S.ttXjiSiinfi^v^  Oaanot  therefore  trace  amongst  any  of  the  classes  of  the  population  of.  tli« 

fisqf.*M;P;      S^therfi^IVovinces  any  desire  for  European  articles;  the  means  of  {micp 

^         y      — y     chasing  such  articles  they  do  not  possess ;  and  the  price  of  labour  is  so  loyir^ 

the  raw  materials  are  also  so  cheap,  that  1  despair  that  the  manufactures  of 
Ibk  eountry,  Where. labour  is  so  much  higher,  and  the  material  Hot /the 
pltxloce  or  this  country,  can  ever  be  sent  there  to  advantage  for  natiy^ 
omsuttptioa.  f 

> 

........ 

;  .Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  a  free  trade  were  allowed,  there  might  not 
be  danger  of  a  demand  for  fire  arms  by  the  natives  of  that  country,  and 
that  they  might  possibly  .be  supplied  with  them  ?-^**-l  have  no  doubt  oi  the 
demand  for  fire  arms,  and  that  complying  with  that  demand  would  be  a 
fheasure  of  the  utmost  danger;  nor  should  I  have  conceived  it  possible 
that  any  doubt  had  existed  upon  this  subject,  if  I  had  not  seen  a  printed 
pap^r  anticipating,  on  the  part  of  the  private  traders,  an  open  market  in 
Ipdia  for  the  saJe  of  their  fire  arms. 

,  Will  you  state  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  the  government  of  the  East^ 
India  Company  to  collect  any  part  of  their  revenues  in  kind  ?----•  Yes.  it  is ; 
but  it  is  not  resorted  to  when  a  money  engagement  can  be  made  upon  fair 
terms,  because  the  loss  in  the  sale  of  the  grain,  and  the  uncertain  period 
of  realizing  the  revenue,  make  the  operation  very  expensive  and  y^ry 
iimiblesome  tp  the  Company's  Government.  The  condition  of  the  ryot 
is  ameliorated  by  making  a  reasonable  settlement  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  year  in  money,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  when  the  uncertainty  of 
the  seasons,  as  in  Ramnad,  have  made  it  necessary  at  times  to  receive  the 
revenues  in  kind ;  but  it  was  a  measure  always  of  necessity,  and  not  of 
chptce. 

*  .  ■     •    •  ,  , 

From  your  observation,  while  you  were  in  India,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  market  for  European  commodities  was  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  ?-«WtuIst  i  was  at  the  presidency,  I  always 
MW  the  shops  fuU  of  articles,  and  mitive  hawkens  used  to- carry  gooda 
round  about  the  country  ;  but  this  is  a  point  I  was  not  particularly  ac- 
quainted  with,  during  the  last  years  of  my  residence  in  India# 

(Exmrnined  by  the  CMimiltecJ' 

'  "*  *  ,         '     . 

•  Would  it  not  be  a  grots  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  Gawn^ 
oient,  to  allow  Europeans  unlicenced,  or  if  being  licensed  f bey  misGoii# 
diM:ted  themselves,  to  remain  in  the  Folygar  coon  tric^i  •-^l:  think/ it 
WoM  be  a  measure  of  greats  wisdom  and  mercy  to  withdraw  at  once 
irom^  the  Polygar  countries,,  because  such  anannQSlraioediDterroacBeLGOOidl 
hot  lead  to  the  effusion  of  much  blood  and  lo^  of  lite  beiween  the 

EpgliJi 
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English  and  the  Polygars,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  most  gross  lieglect 
m^tlie^i'rif'm  government,  to  all6vC^  of  <ny>  StJch  -dht^tt*^^ 
'Cbtttse;  and  thfe  gbvernfnent,  of  course,  ought  imm^kitely'W'fapplfJUfttf 
power,  by  removing  such  individual.  .  ^  r^  ^n»f.fetio 

■''^VhA  reason  bave  you  to  apprehend  that  a  coinpetitfott  b^tM^eft  *!«* 
frtWate  tftadere  and  the  Company  would  hav^  the  rffew  bf^in'ii^GWi^^iftt 
Company  to  abandon  their  trade  ? — My  answer  to  a  fornfltef '<jlf*ttS6# 
stated  the  supposition  that  such  might  be  the. effect;  and  I  presume,  thmt 
}P-pflVite'  traders  should  be  able  to  bring  home  the  maniifaAarcs'tof  ihat 
•c'cWkntry  and  sell  them  upon  much  more  reasonable  terms  than  the  Colnpailfi 
4hat  thi  <Jom^any  Would  not  pursue  that  trade  to  an  eVhleiH-ix>^  -      ^  '^-^ 


■  ■iA^BIX 


^ 


>  •*• 


•  If  tm  unfrmited  intercourse  should  be  allowed  with  three  or  four  thbusahd 
miles  in  India,  having  innumerable  ports  and  creeTc:swfiete 'vessels  mf^ht 
triade?  wbuW  it  be  possible  to  restrain  Or  check  the  disorders  and  irtx^gtt-i 
larities  likely  to  arise  in  such  an  unrestrained  mode  of  trade  ?<^r  thniK*'!t 
woqld  be  hardly  possible  in  that  immense  extent  of  coast  j  and  I  wppW 
add,  that  the  reveniles  of  the  country  would  be  alm6st  s\;v^ldW6d  iljpi  to 
guard  against  the  danger.         ^  :  ' 

Would  it  be  possiWe  for  the  natives  to  obtain  redrew  against  Europeafii^ 
in  cases  of  injustice  or  oppression,  but  at  one  of  the  principal  8ettJeii6,en^ 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  mode  by  Wbldi 
they  could  otherwise  obtain  redress  according' ta  the  presentsystcfni  tiFrjiJ- 
Ccatiire  in  India.  »  -  ;.(  Irrj 


.i  ;   j\>^ 


*  Is  not  a  great  part  of  the  coast  many  hundred  miles  distant  from  ^eithef' 
of  those  three  places? — Undoubtedly;  the  place  where  I  principally ife- 
sided  was  four  hundred  miles.  ,  ,. 

If  ail  Tfitercourse  with  licences  should  be  allowed  to  the  pwts  of  Indiii 
wcnld  it  be  possibly  to -prevent  traders  from  evading  aH'«e6trictioj^9,''^n4 
to^ trade  and  go  where  they  pleased  ? — I  think  the  difficulty  t?buld^  b^'' 9ft 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ports  so  licensed.   .. 


Is  it  your  opinion,  that  many  of  most  of  the  vessels  going  from  the  out- 
ports  to  India,  would  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  in  respect  to  a 
sale  of  their  cargoes? — Without  knowing  the  number  of  vessels,  thatare 
tD  ^>rhnjd  tht  nature  of  the  cargoes,  I  pannot  give  a  ^ec>(ic;  toswtf  to 
^tijud  questioQ ;  jbut.I  know  that  the  demand  fon £urQpefan/Aiticles  is  e» 
treihely  I'lbHted,  and  1  beiicYC iir at  present  abundaatiy.sup^tfd*;;  i^v^o^ 
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S^RJLmhif^lon^      Is  it  ycmr  optniODj  that  if  they  should  be  thus  disappointed,  and  fait 
Bbq.M.P»     '  hito  a  desperate  state,  they  might  not  commit  great  depredatioos  and 

violences  along  the  coast,  and  among  the  islands  ?^— I  should  fear  that  such 
violences  would  happen. 

Ha/re  you  not  heard,  that  forooierly  when  private  traders  w^ere  called 
interlopers,  and  navigated  those  seas,  that  they  were  disappointed,  and 
became  pirates  ?*— Yes,  I  have  so  heard. 

"Would  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  East-India  ships  of  war,  in  that  immense 
extent  of  Sea,  to  repress  such  depredations  ?f-«-I  think  the  number  of  ship^ 
ttf  war  necessary  to  repress  such  depredations  would  be  so  expensive  as 
not  to  make  the  country  worth  possessing. 

Was  the  East- India  Company  able  to  prevent  the  dtpredation^  of  French 
privateers,  from  the  Mauritius,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  other  places  ?-«- 
I'he  maritime  protection  in  India  is  under  His  Majesty's  government,  and 
IS  received  from  His  Majt*sty*s  ships  of  war  chiefly ;  the  Company  hav/e  9 
few  vessels,  I  believe,  but  lam  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Were  the  ships  of  war  in  those  seas  able  to  repress  those  privateers  ?— 
The  privaHeers  at  different  periods  committed  very  material.depredations, 
at  other  times  they  were  taken. 

li  it  your  opinion,  that  the  East-India  Company  has  usually  sent  to 
India  as  much  of  our  woollen,  and  other  manufactures  as  there  was  a* 
demand  for  ? — 1  have  always  heard   so,  and  I   believe  so  j  but  never 
iiaving  been  in  the  commercial  department,.  I  cannot  speak  specifi- 
cally to  it. 

Does  not  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  payment,  and  the  confidence 
Acre  is  in  the  East-India  Company,  give  that  Company  great  advan- 
tages in  their  commercial  transactions^  and  in  their  investments  ?r^*No 
doubt  of  it. 

Have  artizans  from  Europe  established  any  manufactures  in  India  r— ^ 
j&t  the  presidency  of  the  establishment  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  which  I  be-^ 
longed,  there  were  some  artizans  who  made  palanquins  and  carriages. 

Are  the  natives  eniployed  in  those  manu&ctures  ? — Yes,  they  arc. 

Are  not  carriages,  and  all  other  articles  of  leather,  down  to  women's 
leather  gloves,  now  made  in  our  settlements,  particularly  in  Calcutta,, 
mbich  lued.  to  be  sent  thither  from.  d)is  country  ?— As  to  carriages  and. 


palanqoiiu,  no  doubt ;   I  have  na  permoal  IcAOwledge  of  tby  ethflr  i 

articles. 

Am  not  the  people  of  India  more  sober  and  dtligCDt,  and  as  ma^  tm- 
ployed  and  skilful  in  tnanu&ctuies  as  the  inhabitaats  of  any  country  you 
are  acquainted  With  ?— There  can  be  no  human  beiogt  more  patient^  or 
more  industrious,  or  more  saber,  than  tbe  Hindoos  ;  and  denring  their 
Icnowledge  of  the  arts  from  their  fathers^  and  concentrating  their  atteatioa 
to  the  object  immediately  before  thetOj  they  are  eminently  skilful  in  the 
inaoufactUFe  of  muslins,  of  chintzes,  of  shawls,  and  in  some  sorts  of  ^tver 
«nd  gold  work  j  but  I  would  add,  the  object  of  emulatien  with  -the 
Hindoos,  is,  to  preserre  the  ancient  fashions  of  tbe  country,  rather  ihM 
IQ  aim  at  any  new  object  of  improvement. 

Are  any  6f  our  manufactures,  except  some  trifling  articles  of  glaJi  i« 
the  principal  towns,  in  demand  among  the  Hindoos? — No. 

Can  they  not  manufacture  such  woollen  articles  as  tliey  waM,  Jhfiniteljr 
cheaper,  and  moie  to  their  habits  and  tastes,  than  we  can  send. fhem  T'r;^ 
I  can  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  their  labour  Is  so  much  cheaper,  aiw 
thdr  materials  so  much  lower  in  price. 

Are  not  the  warehouses  in  oar  principal  establishmentt  fn  India,  frft- 
qaentty  overloaded  with  Brhish  manufactures,  and  the  markets  so  vluHeii 
as  for  the  manufactures  to  be  often  cold  below  their  prime  cost  ^— Not 
having  been  in  the  coiiimercial  department,  I  have  no  detailed  knowledge 
OQ  the  subject. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  East-India  Company  has  better  meansrof  k^ 
troducing  ow  manufactures  into  India  than  private  traders  ?— l^is  miM 
depend  very  much  upon  the  regulations  under  which  the  private  tntde  is 
to  be  conducted. 

Is  it  your  t^inion  that  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  trade  with  o^ 
Indian  possessions  is  necessary,  or  will  prove  ultimately  advantageous  ?— 
Sfforeigners  bring  bullion  and  take  away  the  surplus  manufactures,  itflutf 
l>e  advantageous  to  India,  tnmy  judgment.  ■.,  -/ 

As  foreigners  have  uow  no  settlement  in  India,  would  it  be  a  wise 
weasute  to  reserve  the  whole  of  tbe  tradb'to  and  from  Rritkh  ilnriit  «i^the 
subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — If'  the  trnde  to  India  can  be  all  ooru- 
pied -by  the  subjects  of  this  country  without  drainingfroin.hfergfrBiiribHes 
>of  hu'llion,  it  nnghft  be advafltBgeous ;  but  fliJs isaquestionembniSi^s^^ 
lorious  points  of  consideration,  and  I  am  myself  «o  lirtlc  ac^tiaWttd^^iffl 
Us  tJip 
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S!R.Llitsfifn^tdn,  the  details  of  commercp,  that  I  find  difficulty  in  answering  it  satisfactorily^ 
Esq!  M.P;       even  to  my  own  mind. 


Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  ships  are  allowed  to  trade  in  the  Indian 
ould  be  oossible  to  confine  them  to  particular  ports  ? — I  think  it  p 


seas  it 
would  be  possible  to  confine  them  to  particular  ports  ? — I  think  it  possible 
under  regulations  from  this  country  which  shall  restrain  them,  by  penalty 
and  punishment,  from  transgressing  the  laws,  but  of  course  the  dif* 
ficplty  or  the  facility  would  depend  much  upon  thd  number  of  ports  so 
licensed. 


If  an  unlimited   intercourse  from  the  out-ports  should  be  permitted  to 
India,  and  the  return  should  be  to  the   out-ports,  and  not  to  London,, 
would  it  be  possible  to  restrain  the  traders  I — It  would  depend  much 
upon  the  number  of  ports,  I  think,  to  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  go 
in  India.  ' 

If  private  traders  are  permitted  to  go  to  Malacca,  Manilla,  and  the 
other  Indian  islands,  do  you  think  the  smuggling  of  teas  can  possibly  be 
prevented  ?»— I  think  the  China  junks  would  be  met  by  the  private  traders 
in  the  narrow  seas,  and  that  they  would  receive  teas  on  board,  in  spite  of 
any  precautions  that  could  be  adopted  in  India ;  whether  they  could  be 
smuggled  into  this  country,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  would  depend  upon 
the  regulations  existing  here  5  but  I  beg  leave  to  observe,.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  Custom  House. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  propositions  for  changing  the  East-India 
system  tend  to  establish  those  territorities  as  colonies,  especially  if  India- 
•biiilt  ships  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  British  register  ? — I  really  am  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  shipping,  of  India,  or  with  the  registers  undgr' 
which  they  sail. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  propositions  for  changing^  the  East-India 
^9tem.  tend  to  establish  those  territories  as  colonies  ? — My  answer  tb  that 
question  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  sense  in  which  I  am  to  under- 
.stand  the  word  **  colonies  ;.'*  because,  if  it  be  asked,  whether  I  fear  sucb 
a  degree  of  colonization,  as  that  Europeans  would  propagate  and  live  upon 
-  th6ir  daily  labour,  I  have  no  apprehension  of  that,  because  I  think  that 
:lhe  price  of  labour,  and  the  extent  of  the  population  in  India,  preclude- 
?U)Meir  daily  livelihood,  and  that  the  climate  is  so  hostile  to  Eutopean  life, 
4hit  they  would  become  tited  of- living  there  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
apprehend  that,  from  an  unrestrained  mflux  of  Europeans  into  India,  the 
greatest  danger  would  arise  to  our  political  s&fety,  and  that  it  would 

change 
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efiange  those  feelings  of  respect  and  of  good-will  towards  the  EnglUh  S.R.Lushmfon, 
character,  which  now  prevail  there,  into  hatred  and  resistance.  Esq*  M.  IV. 

Has  it  not  been  always  considered  as  a  highly  necessary  policy  to  check, 
or  prevent  as  much  as  possible,  our  East-India  possessions  from  being  on 
the  footing  of  or  becoming  colonies  ?i— No  doubt  if  has  -,  and  one  of  tho 
reasons  which  has  influenced  this  policy  has  been  the  uniform  obsct^ 
vation  that  the  natives  of  India  in  their  intercourse  with  Englishmeft  of 
low  character,  imbibe  all  the  evil,  and  reap  none  of  the  good  of  the 
European  character^ 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw*. 


Then  DAVID  VANDERHEYDEN,  Esq.  M.  P.  is  called  in;  and, having: 

been  sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

[By  Cowisei)     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  civil  service  of  the  David' 

East-India  Company  ? — About  twenty-five  years.  •     Vandcrheydenp 


On  what  establishment  ?— On  the  Bengal  establishment. 

Will  you  state  what  offices  of  responsibility  you  have  filled  in  that 
service  ? — For  the  first  ten  years  I  held  inferior  situations  according  to  thij 
custom  of  the  service;  in  the  year  1790  I  was  appornKjd  by  my  Lord 
Cornwallis,  collector,  judge,  and  magistrate  of  the  twenty-four  Pergunnahs, 
a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  I  remained  in  that  situation  a  few 
months,  and  was  then  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  revenue  ;  I 
continued  in  that  situation  about  eight  years.  Upon  the  insurrection  of 
Vizier  Ali,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  and  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Cherry,  I  was  appointed,  by  Lord  Wellesley,  chief  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeal  and  circuit  in  that  district,  and  agent  \q  the  governor 
general. 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  from  the  East-Indies  ? — About  tct^^ 
years. 

Did  you  reside  in  those   parts  of  the   country   which  you  have  nfen-^ 
tioned?  — I  resided  principally  for  the  first  eight    or  ten  years  ih^the 
province  of  Bahar^  and.  subsequentl    at  the  places  mentioned  in  tUte. 
former  answer,. 

Can. 


Esq.  M.l». 


mr    Pf^L  '^      ^''^  y^^  ^^^^^*  ^^^  your  experience,  whether  uftdler  the  pitseht 

r^g^i*j^aens  syntem  of  restricted  intercourse  between  the  Briffeh  subjects  and  the 

Eiq.M*  P. '    aatiTe  people^  oppressions  ever  took  place  on  the  part  of  British  subjects 

*       y«-^^     ivnich  It  requites  the  prompt  and  despotic  interference  of  th6  government 

to  impress  ? — ^They  do  occasionally,  but  ilk  B6  very  great  degree,  under  the 
prescint  system  of  restriction. 

^  Supposing  that  a  considerabJe  number  of  Europeans  were  admitted 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  under  bonds,  passes,  or  other 
restrictions,  do  you  conceive  that  abuses  might  take  place  from  the 
misconduct  of  such  Europeans  with  respect  to  the  natives  ?«-I  think  they 
would,  and  in  a  very  considerable  degfese,  if  they  went  in  great  numbers ; 
under  whatever  restrictions,  it  would  give  rise  to  great  abuses  and  great 
inconvenience. 

In  ^hat  manner  do  you  conceive^  that,  m  spite  oJF  the  resTriiitidfts 
4illuded  to,  the  abuse?  in  question  would  take  place  ?— I  think,  in  many 
inttancesi  from  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  customs. of  the  natives, 
^nd  from  the  general  contempt  and  contumely  with  which  the  lower 
order  of  Europeans  are  disposed  to  treat  the  natives,  and  particularly  apOY:^ 
their  first  arrival. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  a  coercive  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government  over  Europeans  admitted  into  the  interior 
of  tlie  country  would  produce  any  bad  effect  ^— -I  thinik  it  would  h&ve  a 
great  tendency  to  depreciate  the  European  character  in  that  country; 
4iid  I  think  it  essential,  that  it  should  be  upheld  by  every  possible  mftans. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  a  frequent  exercise  of  such  coercive  pOWer,  6h 
ike  part  of  the  government,  would  be  invidious  in  the  eyes  of  the  p6pu» 
lation  ?--^Is  it  meant  by  the  government  recalling  the  persons  to  Calcutta. 

A  coercive  power  dver  fhe  Europeans  admitted  into  the  interior,  whe- 
ther by  recalling  them  from  the  interior,  or  any  other  method  ?*— Undoubit- 
«dly  it  would  oe  considered  an  invidious  exercise  of  power;  but  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  community  would  or  course  dftquiesce  in  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  as  were  inaispensably  necessary* 

^'tSn  the  supposition  that  Europeans  in  great  numbers  were  adinitted  to 
\Alcutta,  but  confined  within  certain  limits  of  that  port,  would  it,  in  your 
jipj>fiAiension«  be  easy  to  restrain  niimbfers  of  those  persons  from  pene>- 
trating  into  the  interior  of  the  country  i — I  should  think  not,  that  in 
process  of  time  great  numbers  would  get  into  the  interior  of  the  country 

by 
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by  various  jpciC^St  such  as  intercession  with  thp  goyemment ;  and  that         PAvid 
U  vtropld  be  extremely  difficult  and  iiividiaus  in  various  cases  to  proK&it  Vmimi^^^den 
the  people  from  going  up  the  country^  as  it  would  be  frequently  imxA  .^  AJSig^ 
essential  for  their  commercial  pursuits,  if  they  went  ther«  fot  such  ob^^i 
that  ttiey  shoiijd  go  up  the  country* 

Hav?  you  ba|d  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  commercial  h^ftt 
9r  wants  of  the  native  population  f — ^I  have  resided  a  great  many  year^ 
in  the  country^  and  certainly  I  must  have  general  inlbt^madon*  on  ji3mX 
subject.  '  -; 

*-  ^re  you  able  to  state,  whether  the  use  of  European'  eommodities  bas^ 
been  upon  the  whole  increasing  among  the  natives  of"  India  hm-*\  should 
think  not. 

Supposing;  such  in,creas<:  to  have  in  any  degree  ta^n  place^  is  it  to  be 
looicea  for  at  the  presidencies  or  in  the  interior  of  Ae  country  P-j^Almost 
exclusively  at  tte  presidencies,  I  sl^ould  think,  with  ^ome  very  fe«r; 
exceptions;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Nabob  or  Oude,  .who  is  in ^  ihir 
habit  of  purchasing  thd^m  Xf>  a  vQry  jC^$idtr«blo  <ejstent ;  and  some,  but 
very  few,  of  the  highest  class  of  natives. 

Among  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  is  there  any  prospect  of 
extending  the  Consumption  of  European  commodities.?-^  should  think: 
not  the  least,  speajting  of  the  peppje.of  all  the  J?i»vinces. 

Will  you  state  very  concisely  ftQpi  what  caui^s.  j^p^j  thinK  tfc^  ^^v,e;V^  ^ 
unlikely  r — I  should  think  from  their  customs^,  manners,  reltgioiw.  j^li^ 
their  very  slender  means  of  purchasing  them,,  and  their  disinchnation  to 
purchase  them,  if  they  had  the  roeaf^^ 

Are  the  Comjqoittee  to  under^tfmd irom  yoiii  jl|)a:t>tijfp.C9>i;^r^i^pdpe;|$.j^ 
the  means  of  the  n^tivies  fqr  the  ^x(^^:^  of  ^ijrope^  cipmmQdities  19- 
likely  to  be  lasting  ? — ^With  the  great  p(ias3  of  the  people  ana  the  state  o£ 
society,  I  think  there  is  no  period  that  wc  can  eontemplatc  wh^a  it  wiUt 
be  otherwise,  or  that  the^e  ,will  be  any  m^t^ri^  altq^atjqm 

Can  you  state  whether,  at  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,. .any  grawing^ 
conformity   was  discoverable,  on  the  part  of  the  njitives,  to  European 
fashions  or  habits  ? — None  to  European  habits ;  in  some  degree-  it  jjj^y 
be  with  respect  to  fashions  amongst   the   highest  class  of  die  peopj^,  f^ji 
n^fean  in  the  pse  of  carriages  or  articles  of  furniture,  sq^h^as  lookiqgrg^f^ic 
•f  glass  ware  in  a  very  moderate  degree.        "  -.       '  ^      -•      - 
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J)avii  x>o  you  ascribe  this  slight  progress  of  European  fashions  amonj^  natfres 

J'andiirhcifdejif  of  distinction  to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  or  to  any  other  cause  ? 
lEsq.M.  P.      -lof  course  it  must  have  arisen  from  their  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

Do  you  apprehend,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  thtf 
supposition  that  no  great  intercourse  should  be  allcwcd  to  Europeans 
with  natives,  tlie  con'iuinption  of  European  manufactures  could'  be 
materially  promoted  ?— I  do  not  think  that  under  any  circumstances  tHe' 
consumption  of  European  commodities  in  the  interior  is  likely  to  be 
increased,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  stated.  ■    i" 

Can  you  state  whether  the  system  at  present  established  is  sufficient  tt^ 
provide  for  any  such  increase  of  demand  as  may  rationally  be  contem- 
piatcd  ; — I  should  think  entirely  sufficient. 

Having  been  employed  in  the  revenue  department  in  the  Bengal  go« 
vernmcnt,  can  you  state,  whether  it  be  the  practice  of  that  governmeDt 
to  receive  any  part  of  the  territorial  re\'enue  in  kind  ? — Never. 

(Examined  by  the  Cemmitiee.) 
Might  not  the    taking  away  great  commercial  advantages  from  the 
East-India  Company  uhimately  ruin  the  British  interests  in   India? — Is  it 
meant,  taking  away  the  commercial  advantages  they  now  enjoy. 

Yes  ? — I  should  think  it  would  materially  affect  them. 

And  aScct  the  British  interests  in  India  ? — As  affects  the  East-India 

Company. 

Might  not  the  taking  away  great  commercial  advantages  from  the 
East  India  Company  ultimately  ruin  the  British  interests  in  India } — I 
should  think  it  would  materially  affect  their  whole  establishment;  and  in 
that  way  materially  aifect  the  British  interests  in  India. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  M'lLLIAM  FAIRLIE,   Esq.  is  called  in ;   and,   having  been 
sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

WitthmFairUct      fBi/ Cmnxei.)'— How  long  have  you  resided  in  India  ?— About  thirty 
E<q.  -years  in  Bengal. 

In  what  part  of  Bengal  have  you  resided  during  those  thir^  yeani— Ja 
Cak:utta  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

What 


'^'What  tas  bfe«i  y^mt  occupatloA  or  professidft  duftifig  thttt  lirfte  A  Cal-  WSUM^fMe, 
"Ctitta? — Merchant  and  agen#.  ^*^' 

Has  your  trading  and  agency  b^en  upoh  a  lai'ge  scale? — It  has  beeti 
upon  a  very  large  scale* 

i 

Do  you  still  continue  engaged  in  ntierchandize  ?— -I  do. 

WhsU  are  your  present  engagements  in  merchandize  ? — As  estaWislreA 
English  agent  in  London. 

>-  Are  you  connected  with  any  mercantile  house  ^t  this  time  in  the  East- 
Jndles  ? — I  am  connected  with  a  house  at  Calcutta  at  this  time. 

From  your  long  residence  in  India  as  a  merchant  and  agei^t,  are  yon 
well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  throughout  India, 
jwd  in  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago  ?— I  have  had  a  great  tleal 
of  experience  in  it,  and  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it ;  both  tht 
inland  trade  of  the  Bengal  provinces  and  the  trade  to  the  eastern  island*. 

From  your  knowledge  and  experience  in  that  trade,  are  you  of  opiniciti 
that^  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  opened  between  thiscountry  and 
India,  there  would  be  any  materially  increased  demand  in  that  country  fdt 
British  manufactures  ?— I  do  not  think,  that  any  additional  quantity  couid 
be  forced  into  the  country  at  present :  very  gradually,  I  think  ihere  msLf 
be  some  increase  ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  gradual. 

Is  ft  your  opinion,  that  according  to  the  present  system,  t!ie  present 
demand  for  European  manufactures  and  commodities  in  India  is  fufjy  sup^ 
plied  ? — I  think  there  is  a  full  supply  at  present  ^  for  some  years  ^foje  I  ' 
left  India^  goods  were  generally  selling  at  a  loss ;  and  I  understand,  that 
they  are  still  selling  at  a  loss.  By  letters  by  the  last  fleet,  I  understand 
they  are  much  under  the  cost,  and  likely  to  be  much  under  it  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  all  the  ships  may  arrive  with  their  cargoes;  that  is* the 
ease  in  general;  some  few  articles  may  sell  bettor  than  others^  some  may 
iell  at  a  profit. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  any  increase  of  dfcmanJ  for  European  articles 
can  be  reasonably  expected   in   that  country,  that  cannot  be  adequately 
gupf) lied  upon  the  present  system  ?— I  certainly  think  they  can  Wi^ptv  as  •- 
many  as  are  wanted,'  u[>on  the  present  system  ;  they  cari  piTi^  it  too  jw^y 
^ji^tent ;  the  Company's  ships  can  carry  out  any  quantity  they  think  proper^  ^. 
and  that  they  riiink  may  be  wanted.  •       , .  ?V         ;-  ,  ;r/  v;     i 


If. 
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WiUiamFairliet      T)o  your  former  answers  apply  to  British  India  only,  or  to  all  'the 
Esq.  countries  within  the  East-India  Company's  Charter  ?'—I  speak  principallf 

*^  ^  '    of  the  Bengal  provinces,  and  to  the  islands  to  the  eastward,  such  as  are 

frequented  by  the  merchants  from  India. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  what  are  the  European  articles  that 
are  in  demand  among  the  natives  of  India  ? — ^The  chief  articles  are  inn, 
lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  some  other  articles;  spectacles,  and  hinges 
for  doors,  some  small  articles  of  that  kind  i  but  they  can  manu&cture 
almost  every  thing  they  want  themselves. 

"Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  great 
impediment  to  the  increase  of  a  demand  for  European  articles  among  ths 
natives  of  India? — Their  habits,  customs,  and  having  no  use  they  raa 
put  them  to,  that  I  know  of. 

In  your  opinion  is  the  low  price  of  labour  and  the  poverty  of  the  maw 
of  the  population  an  insuperable  impediment  ?— It  is  to  a  certain  extent, 
no  doubt ;  while  I  was  there,  thirty  years,  1  did  not  know  a  native  that 
made  any  attempt  to  follow  the  customs  of  Europeans,  neither  by  using 
the  artt,cles  or  following  their  dress;  they  would  use  woollens  in  a  greit 
quantity  if  they  could  afford  it,  but  none  of  the  common  people  ctny- 
tneir  wages  are  so  very  low  ;  nor  is  there  much  used  in  Calcutta  -,  in  the .  - 
upper  provinces,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  there  is  broad-cloth  used  bj 
the  natives. 

Do  you  know  whether  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  merchants  of  India, 
to  extend  the  use  of  English  broad-cloths  up  the  country  ? — There  are 
both  native  and  European  merchants  that  trade  freely  from  Calcutta  over 
the  country,  as  fax  even  as  Delhi  and  Hurdwar,  and  they  carry  whatever 
articles  are  in  demand  j  the  natives  are  very  keen  merchants  in  their  ' 
way. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  rate  of  labour  among  the 
cultivators  at  Bengal  ? — I  have  good  reason  to  know  it,  from  connection^' 
with  the  indigo  planters  and  others  in  that  line;  the  wages  that  the  ht^ 
niers  and  the  lower  orders  receive  from  the  indigo  planters  and  others  h-  ' 
perhaps  double  what  they  get  from  their  own  labour,  or  what  they  geS 
by  being  employed  by  the  natives,  which  may  be  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a 
month  ;  about  three  rupees,  I  think,  is  the  amount ;  in  Calcutta  the  me-  - 
chanics  get  considerably  higher  wagcs}  but  the  fiirmeTs  Mid'«reaKnil» 
not  get  a  sum  exceeding  that. 

Cao 
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;  we  only  imported  European  goods  lor  returns  upon 
^  very  seldom  gain  on  the  returned  cargoes. 


;  tiere  was  very 


^     r±  J  ipmion  that  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  British  mer- 

-_^..'  .-•*   3.  licia,  to  push  the  use  of  European  articles  into  every  part 

oi  sas,  from  whence  there  was  a  probability  of  profit  ? — I 

.c  5gf  how  far  the  attempts  have  been;  but  I  knoAr  that 

,i]uti&  have  been  sent  to  the  eastern  islands,  and  the  sale  was 

^  luccd;  European  goods  have  never  been  an  obiect  of  that 


.'k 


X3U  traded  from  Calcutta  to  the  eastern  islands^  what  sort  of 
.^  vou  send  to  them  ? — Fhe  chief  article  was  opium,  indeed  the 
I  3ft;cki.  some  few  of  the  India  piece-goods  sell ;  coarse  cloths, 
*^   ^Qodss  a  little  iron  and  chintz,  those  are  the  principal  articles 
of  to  the  eastward. 


-  << 


of  European  articles  were  sent  to  the  eastern  islands,  in  your 

V  Aud  there  be  any  probability  of  their  selling  to  advantage  ?— I 

^;.  •>ai.  tbey  could  put  up  a  cargo  of  European  articles  but  to  a  loss  ; 

j^;;j^-ithey  could  sell  them  at  all,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 

^   ^y »  the  Malays  make  many  articles  themselves,  particularly 

jpy^  which  i3  a  favourite  article  ^  and  European  articles  of  the 

.<>i  :kcy  will  not  purchase. 


\^  iM  k»ow  whether  there  is  anv  difficulty  in  trading  with  the  natives 
>  -*^>;^  SsiMids  on  account  of  the  ferocity  of  their  temper  ? — It  requires 
.M  ^<**8^«t  caution  to  be  constantly  on  the  guard  :  I  have  known  many 
t^d^^  m^SMC  crews  have  been  cut  off  and  the  vessels  captured ;  they  are 
tt<:ti2Mi  ittd  ferocious,  Malays  in  general. 

;a^  wii  Imow  whether  from  the  same  causes  it  is  not  impossible  to> 
v^^«  ii^o  the  interior  of  those  islands  ? — It  never  was  customary,  sa 


I  ifcavc  knuwn,  fhat  they  went  further  than  the  ports ;  they  never 
*^  ''^  ^  I  underfttood,  to  go  into  the  country,  only  to  the  port 


I.*  ;]M  vessels  go  to,,  or  near  it.  ' 

J^Mtt  kiww  whether,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  not  been* 
;v  ca^  export  of  European  articles  and  manufactures  to  India  } — A. 
r^./'^Vcal  one,  I  think  j  but  chiefly,  I  should  think,  ovviiig  to  the 
II!;»w«M>i  «ttn»her  o{  Uowpeans  now  in  the  service  of  the  Company  ;  the 
""^^JaLsMi^  *  aviiJ3ry  and  civil  service  have  greatly  increased^  the  King*s 
nTLr^^  ir  grewly  intTcased^  and  the  number  of  Europeans  is  twenty 
"^SSTto  ouc^  aicomgared  to  the  time  I  went^,  thirty  years  ago. 
'^''^  Hasi. 


kf    ' 


Ik 


Has  not  also^  withm  that  time,  the  priiae  cbst  of  aU  Europeim  artictet  WiUitrnFairUt, 


pf  them  ba^e  Dot;. 

'  '  (Examined  hg  the  Ccfmmittee.)  r    .,/ 

Is  not  the  fair  at  Hurdwar  a  place  to  which  there  is  a  great  i^esort  of 
natives  of  India  ? — I  understand  so>  from  the  Indies  and  countries  mnnd 
to  a  great  extent.  .    ' 


.  f  '•  »- 


Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether- any  quantity  of  woollens  have 
been  sent  to  that  fair  from  Calcutta  ?— There  have  bee^  ^6Mkn%  sent 
there.  The  natives  purchase  them  at  the  Company's  sal^s  and  cait^^^heift 
up  y  how  far  they,  may  satisfy  the  demands  I  cannot  say.      /  . 


'/.  '    -S 


Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  in  wh^  ttmiriier  the 
Americans  carried  on  their  trade  in  Beneal  ?  —  The  American  trade 
commenced  since  I  went  to  Irfdia :  when  they  came  first- riiiti^  ™py  con^ 
sidered  that  a  great:  gain  was  to  be  got  from  English  goods  ;'  th^ftfojught 
the  captains  of  the  Indian  ships  had  made  txmsideraUe  gain,  aiid  for 
several  years  they  brought  great  numbers  ;  but  they  found  they  ciii^  not 
fnake>'ny  profit,  and  they  have  not  brought  any ;  the  whole  of  thai' trade 
since  principally  consisted  of  treasures  of  different  Idnds^  Madeftn^  »id 
Teneriffcr  wines,  French  and  Spanish  brandies,,  mahogany^  and'- ^Us  of 
tredit  upon  London,  those  are  the  principa)  articles  thai:  h^e  bee]» 
brought  out  for  some  years  past  ^  a  tew  (M  their  ow9  ajrtiek^  ssiilt  fisb^ 
and  so  on,,  which  they  cannot  get  a  sale  for»  ,.'      /. 


:.  V 


How  do  they  procure  their  investments  2 — By  purchase  of  ^^^ai^chiefo 
at  the  presidencies  at  market ;  some  of  them,  after  being  better  acquainted^ 
have  given  orders  for  their  goods  to  be  ptocwed  fr^nn  the  .^AlriipgSj.  to» 
be  sent  bjr  another  ship*  .:    ;';7.j;,j-5.;^*^ 

Were  they  able  to^  procure  their  investnaent^.ift  .soRie ;  iii$gF'  i^f^rOther^ 
at  Calcutta r— Yes,  Certainly.  .'.;;/  -iici/c: 

Did  they  procure  aby  large  proportion  of  thieii:  kivettnieMttflfisom  llie 
native  merchants  at  Calcutta  {•—A  very  large  propovtioiij  >      :  •  '  it 

If  the  n)erchants  of  tbts  country,  desirous  of  prd^vidki^aiy  IpMstRienft 
in  India  for  an  European  market^  could  obtmn-  Auid^  ^ctm  jrisef'^^enh-^ 


■<i. 
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VilliamFairlie,  oilis  upon  England,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those  fan^s'i-^They,, 
Es^.  .  might  to  a  certain  extent;  it  would  depend  much  upon  their  want  ot  ^ 

«^"'*'^^^  "  •  "'  '  money:  a  great  part  of  their  trade  is  carried  on   by   money   taken  upotl 

,  India ;  if  the  Company  gave  it  on  better  terms  than  others,  they  would 
take  it  from  the  Com^pany,  no  doubt ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the  merchants 
granting  their  bills  upon  England,  which  they  get  from  the  Company's 
servants,  and  others,  who  have  money  to  remit. 

You  observed  that  in  the  colder  climates,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
our  woollen  manufactures  was  in  use? — ^There  is  a  considerable  quantity, 
I  bejteve,  used  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country, 

is  there  not  a  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  well  calculated 
to  keep  oat  rain,  which  the  Indians  use  over  their  shoulders  in  cold 
weather  ? — I  seldom  saw  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture  used  in  Calgutta. 

In  the  distant  provinces? — I  cannot  speak  to  that;  almost  all  the 
woollen  cloths  sold' by  the  Company  is  carried  up  the  country;  but  t 
know  pf  no  woollen  cloth  made  in  Calcutta  except  coarse  cloth* 

I 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  the  out- ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  t 
permitted  to  send  ships  to  the  ports  of  India,  they  would  be  able  16 
dispose  of  more  of  our  manufactures  than  are  usually  sent  there  ?-^{: 
should  think  very  few  more  at  present;  the  markets  being  so  completely 
overstocked,  I  do  not  know  how  they  could ;  in  tirne,  it  is  to  be  sup-  . 
posed,  that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand,  fpr  they  are  not  averse  to 
them  from  prejudice,  to  many  of  them. 

Is Jt  your  opinion,  that  there  is  an  opening  for  the  employing  of  a  : 
larger  capital  in  the  Indian  trade,  than  is  at  present  employed  in  it  ?-«•! 
do  not  think  there  is  any  want  of  capital  at  present,  at  least  for  the 
export  trade  from  India,  except  what  may  be  supplied  by  the  surplus 
money  to  be  remitted,  beyond  the  funds  which  the  merchants  have  of 
their  own ;  they  will  prefer  to  sell  goods,  to  shipping  them ;  if  the 
^  V  merchants  from  this  country  will  buy  their  goods,  they  will  be  very 
glad  to  sell  thetp. 

If  an  intercourse  with  licences  should  be  allowed  to  the  ports  of  India,| 
'  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  traders  from  eluding  restriction^ 

and  limitations,  and  to  trade  and  g;0  where  it  might  best  suit  their  pur*^;i 
pose  ^I  do  not  know  any  where  they  could  go  without  the  Compto¥{8  ./ 
province  to  trade,  or  where  they  could   desire   to  go ;  and  witbia  tpfa,  .  -, 
Comp^ay^provinc^^  I  do  not  know  that  they  Would  desir^  to  gQ  ^i^P^d  ,  1, 
■~'ii;:  ..:•:■        *  '  .  '    '  '         '  •  '  —'   '^  '"tnatj 
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ditt ;  and  jf  it  was  desired  tp  prevent  Aat,  there  woiild  be  much  diffi-  fFiUiam  Fqirlie, 
ctjl^  to  ^  police  of  the  coUDtrjr.  ^  Esq.* 

It  it  your  opin'KHi,  that  maajr,  or  most  of  the  veisels  goin^  from  tt^ 
oot'ports  to  Iodia>  would  be  dtsappoioted  with  respect  to  their  ezpecta* 
tioDS  of  the  sale  of  a  cargo  } — I  should  think  so,  from  the  state  of  the 
nwrketi* 

Does  not  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  payment,  and  the  confidence 
there  is  in  the  East-India  Company,  give  that  Company  great  advantages 
in  all  commercial  transactions,  and  in  their  investments?— I  have  found 
no  impediments  to  the  procuring  of  investments  for  many  years  past: 
they  certainty  have  advantages  by  established  factories,  and  a  certain  set 
of  manufacturers  of  different  kinds,  weavers  and  others,  that  they  con- 
stantly employ,  perhaps  abler  mechanics  than  individuab  could  gel. 

Does  not  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  payment,  and  the  confidence 
there  is  in  the  East-India  Company,  give  that  Company  great  advantages 
in  all  commercial  transactions  and  in  their  investments  ? — They  have  only 
those  advantages,  for,  having  established  Victories,  an  individual  can  go 
tiierc  and  make  advances  andget  bis  goods. 

Have  they  not  advantages  over  the  private  trader  ?^-I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  any,  where  there  is  any  proper  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
merctanb,  and  the  Company  do  not  take  unfair  advantages :  a  man  witlt 
a  great  capital  has  an  advantage  over  a  man  with  a  small  one^ 

Have  artizans  firom  Europe  established  any  manufactures  in  Indra  ?— 
They  have. 

Are  the  natives  employed  in  those  manufactories  ?•— They  are  almost 
wfaolty ;  there  are  few  Europeans ;  the  Europeans  have  the  head  ma- 
nagement, but  they  are  natives  who  are  employed  under  them. 

Are  not  carriages,  and  all  articles  of  leather,  down  to  women's  gloves, 
and  many  other  manufactures,  now  made  at  other  establishments  in  India, 
which  used  to  be  sent  thither  from  this  country  F— There  are  a  great  many 
articles;  plate,  carriages,  leather  of  every  description  almost ;  harness  for 
the  army,  shoes,  boots,  furniture  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  ■  variety  of 
others;  cttppera^d  brassy  indeed  there  isalmost  every  article  manufactured 
now ''iV'Uitcutta,  and  very  well.  Glass  ware  is  the  principal  article 
want^i  Acj  $^  the.haik  for  uoaisg  the  Icmher,  and  silver  forlbe 
plate,*tti'j^  cmitktifi  lone  copper  and  lead  is  got  from  this  country. 

An 
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WiUiam^airliep  ^    Are  not  the  pebplc  of  ladia  more  sober  and  diUgciit,  and  as  much  6m 
'Era!     '     ^^oyed,  and  Wilful  in  manufactures,  as  the  ttds^ntants  of  ^nfyCWintry  yo( 


are '  adquainted  with  ?— They  are  certainly  more  sober  than  tany  oth^. 
country  that  I  know ;  and  they  are  pretty  diKgait^  biit  aot.  mmatkalkle  ; 
for  their  industry^  but  ingenious  good  wotkmeB« 

Are  the  people  of  India,   considering  their  few  wants,  their  maimer  of 
living,  and  habits,  likely  to  consume  more  of  our  manufactures  than  they 
have  hitherto  dcMie  ?— The  greater  intercourse  they  have  w'uh  Eiiropeaiis^ 
I  should  think  they  would ;  but  it  must  be  very  gradual,  I  think. 

Gatt  the  mass  of  Hindoos  afford  to  purchase  them? — Na,  the  lower 
classes^  from  the  rate  of  wages  I  have  stated,  cannot  afiurd  it;  but  tliere  are^ 
a  great  many  others,  who  are  making  money  and  are  very  rich,  in  Calcutta  :* 
the  lower  classes  of  people  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  buy  any 
European  articles,  that  I  know  of ;  their  wages  are  so  very  low,  and  th(?y 
8dem  10  prefer  very  much  thehr  own  manufactures^ 


Are  the  people  of  India  liable  to  change  tbetr  customs  and  habits 
I  should  think  not ;.  I  have  observed  no  change  in  thirty  years>  and  I« 
believe  there  has  been  very  little  in  two  thousand,  peihaps* 

Can  they  not  manufacture  such  wt>oHen  and  cotton  articles  as*  they 
want  infinitely  cheaper  and  more  to  their  tastes  and  habits  than  we  can 
send  them? -^Woollens.  I  do  not  know^thai  they  maoufacture,  butof  vtfy 
coarse  kind,  which  is  used  only  toi  cover  horses  ;  and  their  cotton  clodi^' 
which  I  have  stated,  is  from  three-pence  a  yard  to  two  shillings,  which  are 
qiiilfed  sometimes  in*  the  cold  weather. 

Is  not  the  condition  of  the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal 
generally  improving  ?^— I  really  cannot  speak  to  t&e  generalimaas  of  tike 
people. 

•    Having  resided  there  thirty  years,  is  not  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cateutta  generally  improving  ?— -I  think  it  is  so'  tar  improved^tlVaMlley 
now  gel   better   wages,  and  particularly  where  they  ane  employed ihgi*'' 
Europeans,  and  there  are  great  rmmbers  employed  by  the-indigo  platfilersi^tc* 

Has  not  the  number  of  Europeans  hal^^cast  considerably  irtcrcaseil  In 
Oklcutta  for  the  last  few  years  ?-^They  have  incmased,  but  I  do  mtkiiow^ 
tfet  th^  have  been  added  to  by  any  importation  of  others  o6|imt'kihd.-  !% 

^y  the  gradual  increase  of  £u»opeans.^~£  do^not  obserfe  many^  of  them 


»  J 


C5i 
I6t 
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gr*w  up^  J    there  were  very  <^  Europeans  when  I  we»t  *0  IiieJrfl^  jb*tfoJ5p///^^^ 
there  are  of  Portuguese ;  there  are  a  great  number  of 'young  peQpkt^  bi^t  -ii     dEsqL 
not  many  grown  up,  and  they  are  increasing. 


.'  ( 


Have  they  not  in  a  great  measure  adopted  European  habits  ? — ^They 
have  wholly  European  habits  j  they  take  the  habits  of  the  father.  ,  /. 


.      •SicOrig. 


••> 


Are  they  more  at  their  ease  than  the  Hindoos  ?-^They  cert^niy  eW*  -^ 
pend  more  than  the  Hindoos,  but  it  must  depend  ■  .  ;       Sic  Orij. 

Are  they  more  at  their  ease  than  the  Hindoos  ? — None,  or  very  few  of 
tbem,  were  grown  up  j  a  few  of  them  are  grown  up  to  be  set  out  for 
themselves.  .  ^     .  . 

You  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  they  die  off,  all  of  them  J-^-No^  bufr  j 
there  were  few  of  them  that  had  grown  up ;  there  were  but  few  Euro-^  ,^ 
peans  whea  I  went   there  ;  but  they  will   be  more  expensive  than  the 
natives,  and  they  live  in  the  Europeaa  manner,  and  there  are  many  of 
them  growing  up* , 

Are  those  observations  of  yours  confined  to  Calcutta ?*~rhey  are  con- 
fined to  Calcutta,  with  respect  to  those  half-cast  people.  .     ...-  \. 

Has  the  Indian'  market  been  always  sufficiently  supplied  with  woollens 
under  the  present  system  ?-r-I  really  cannot  answer  particularly  to  that  j- 
th^ Company  are  the  chief  iraportersi  and  1  do  not  know  whether  there: 
might  have  been  a  want  of  them  up  the  country ;  1  have  stated  they  aro^ 
not  much  consumed  in  Calcutta,  except  for  European  wear. 

Is  the  capital  of  the  Company  employed  in  the  Indian  trade  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Itidia  ^nd  Europe  ?— 4  d(% 

not  think  the  capital  employed  by  the  Company  has  been  suflScient. 

■ » 

Are  not  the  warehouses  in  our  principal  establishments  in  Indi^  he^ 
quently  full  of  British  manufactures,  and  the  markets  so  glutted  as  to  be^ 
often  sold  greatly  below  their  vajlue  ?— Frequently, 

Has  the  East  India  Company  better  means  of  introducing  our  maoiit* 
factures  in  India  than  private  traders  ?— At  present  there  is  eiy^cry  facility  , 
given  ta  the  private  traders,  in  distributing  the  good^  iii  la^JA^  ^  the/i  V^        - 
alk>wed  to  be  exported  by  the  individuals  fr6m  this  country. 


*  ( -•'  .i 


itltbe  capital  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  private  tracers  ridw 

Y  employed 
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William  Fair  lie,  employed  sufficient  fully  and  for  all  purposes? — Whether  it  would  be 
Esq.  advantageous  to  increase  it  I  cannot  say,  but  much  more  could  be  em* 

'      ployed ;  the  manufactures  of  India  may  be   increased  to  aloiost  any 
amount ;  the  exports  from  India  may  be  increased. 

How  happens  it  that  that  capital  is  not  employed  ?-^There  has  been 
very  heavy  loss  on  m^ny  of  the  articles^  and  others  leave  no  profit ;  but  as 
to  the  quantity  of  articles  they  can  be  increased^  if  it  were  for  their 
interest  to  do  it«  they  certainly  could  purchase  goods. 

How  can  you  suppose  that  a  larger  capital  can  be  employed  if  there 
should  be  a  great  loss  in  the  use  of  that  capital  ? — ^The  qoantity  of  finoods 
and  manu&ctures  of  India  certainly  can  be  greatly  increased  5  whether  it 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  purchase  those  I  cannot  say  j 
losses  have  arisen^  and  they  do  not  increase  the  trade. 

But  you  seem  to  be  of  opinion  it  would  not  answer  ?--^I  think  it  would 
not,  or  it  might  have  been  increased. 

Are  you  of  opinion  it  would  be  advantageous  to  persons  to  employ  a 
larger  capital  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would,  from  the  prices  India  goods  have 
been  sellmg  at. 


Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  price  of  India  goods  of  late  has 
not  much  increased  at  the  sales  here  at  home?— I  understand  that  pieoe^ 

Eoodi  have  rather  increased  in  price :  indigo  is  increased  in  the  sale  that 
I  just  finished,  and  other  articles  again  are  falling ;  raw  silk  and  cotton  are 
low  i  the  present  sale  of  indigo  has  been  pretty  favourable,  not  very  grMt; 

Is  the  capital  of  the  Company,  and  the  capital  employed  by  pri^te 
persono,  sufficient  to  supply  the  Indian  market  with  EUnropean  and  firitisfa 
I ommoditiesi  particularly  woollen  cloth  ?-~Perfectly  sufficient,  I  diottki 
think. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw* 

■  -.  - 

'I'liun  I^IWTOCK  WILSON,  Esq.  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  swora, 

is  examined  as  follows : 

lif^hi^'k  Wihm^      {^^M  (•i^Hmiit).'-^Vftte  not  you  for  some  years  captain  of  an  £asc4ndia«> 
|/-^*j  MiMii  hi  Ilia  ('umimwjr*!  icrvice  ?— I  wat. 


i       0 


i'Mr  h« w  nmny  ^mn  f— Jftr  I9is^  AirtK^'^*"'^*Hrticii  years. 

^  V    .     Are 
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wf:vM; 


ANTS 


J6S 


Are  you  now  in  ihe  marine  service  of  the  Company  ?--^I  have  left  the  Lestock  WilsMy 
service.  Esq. 


Since  your  retiring  from  th^t  service  have  you  been  engaged  in  any  com- 
mercial concern  with  India? — I  am  now  in  a  house  of  business  under  the 
^rm  of  Palmer,  Wilson,  and  Company. 

While  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  had  you  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  navigation  about  the  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula ?— -Of  course  I  was  at  Bombay,  and  from  thence  to  China  three  voy^ 
ages;  several  times  I  have  been  at  China. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  navigation 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  ?— ^As  far  as  the  track  to  China  went ;  1  can- 
not say  I  was  ail  over  it,  but  in  the  Eastern  passage  to  China  I  had  a  pretty 
^extensive  range. 

Had  you  the  means  of  informing  yourself  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
ters, manners,  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  in  that  Archipelago  ? 
•—In  a  degree,  in  a  very  small  degree,  I  never  traded  ampngst  then^ 
I  was  picked  up  by  a  Malay  trader,  after  I  was  cast  away  in  the  Vansit- 
tart,  and  there  1  saw  a  little  of  them*. 

Are  you  able  to  say,  whether  they  are  a  civilized  or  a  barbarous  people, 
or  in  what  stage  between  those  points  ? — It  is  certainly  necessary  to  be  very 
cautious  in  your  dealings  with  them,  and  to  take  care,  if  you  land>  to 
have  nothing  about  you  that  shall  make  it  an  object  to  them  to  rob  you  ;. 
.the  Europeans  who  traded  with  the  Malays  always  go  armed,  and  it.  was 
their  rule  to^  keep  their  Sepoys  under  arms,  whenever  a  Malay  boat  was 
near. 

Are  the  Malays  in  any  degree  a  people  of  commercial  habits  ?— -They 
certainly  will  bring  you  the  commodities  of  the  country  5  they  will  bring 
it  you,  and  take  opium  from  you. 

In  what  degree  do  those  islands  furnish  a  demand  for  European  com- 
modities ?— I  should  think  in  a  very  slender  degree  ;  the  articles  that  are 
generally  obtained  from  them,  are  beetle-nur,  some  other  articles,  parti- 
cularly tin  ;  the  island  of  Banca  is  almost  a  bed  of  tin,  it  is  easily:  smeltr 
ed,  lying  near  the  surface,  and  is  obtained  without  any  difficulty  ^  tin  is 
procured  from  all  those  islands,  from  Sumatra  and  others. 

To  what  circumstances .  do  you  ascribe  the  tcaptioeiss  of  t|ie  demai)^^ 

Y  3  furniihe4 


— yi 
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Lestock  H^ilsan,  iurnUhed  by  those  islands  for  European  manufactures  ^ — ^Their  servants 
E§q«  are  very  few,  they  do  not  want  tbem,  added  to  ^ich  they  are  in  some 

degree  manufacturers  themselves  ;  they  can  make  all  their  culinary  uten- 
siJs,  and  they  obtain  others  in  a  considerable  degree  finom  China. 

Were  an  open  trade  established  between  the  ports  of  the  United  King* 
dom  and  the  Eastern  seas,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  commerce  between 
this  country  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  would,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
be  increased  f — I  should  apprehend,  that  a  direct  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  that,  would  nevef  be  worth  any  bcxly's  pursuing  at  alL  I 
know  nothing  to  be  br  ugbt  from  the  Malay  islands^  that  would  be  useful; 
they  might  obtain  tortoise*sheU,  perhaps,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles. 

You  have  stated,  f^x  are  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula ; 
can  you  state  whether  there  are  not  many  ports  of  the  Malabar  coast 
where  a  landing  might  be  easiiy  etlected  ? — \es,  certainly,  at  all  of  them  i 
there  is  a  surf,  but  no  formidable  difficulty  presented  by  that. 

I  belit've  the  officers  and  captains  of  the  £ast*India  service  are  allowed 
to  truiic  on  their  own  account  ?— They  are,  they  are  paid  in  that  way. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  availing  yourself  of  that  privilege  P^Unqtiet- 
tionably« 

In  nuking  up  your  investment  for  the  Indian  market,  did  you  chiefly 
nnr  niivh  nnicloji  «\s  were  intended  h>r  the  native  consumption  ot  India,  or 
Ww  ih«*  I  onMunption  of  lum>pcan  residents  in  that  country  f— A  great  part 
of  n  t  npiuin**  i!ive*tmont  consivSts  of  dead  weight,  consisting  of  lead, 
ecipiwri  and  mm  \  copper  is  carried  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  the  East- 
Indm  I'lMnpany  «eUlom  allow  you  to  deal  in  it;  the  rest  is  for  the  Euro- 
pc«n!»i  I  hurilly  know  of  any  thin^  exclusively  for  the  natives,  unless  it 
might  be*  M>mo  articles  that  were  intended  to  be  manufactured  in  that 
iU)imliy,  either  by  natives  or  by  Europeans. 

Did  you  find  it  profitable  to  make  up  a  great  portion  of  your  invest- 
mcmi  1)1  articles  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the  natives?— My  three 
Iftfct  voyages  were  to  Bombay  and  China,  and  1  think  two  out  of  the 
thrci^  were  unproductive,  as  far  as  the  trade  from  Europe  went,  or  nearly 
no  I  the  profit  in  the  other  was  slight, 

.  \J\yt}t\  tl)c  whole,  do  you  conceive  that  the  private  export  of  commodi- 
tieii«  in  \\\^  monncr  you  have  described,  is  likely  to  be  increased  under  any 
circunutauces  r— I  should  think  not^  or  in  a  very  limited  degree :  I  mu^t 

observe 
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pbserve  that  with  respect  to  Bombay  and  China,  the  voyage?  zrt  pecaUar,  Lestock  Wiiyon^ 
in  that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  commander  tocarry  oat  the  fund*?,  which  hci^   '  ^^   4ti<^. 
would  require  at  Bombay,  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  in  commodity,  it      ^*>*»'i  v       "^ 
was  generally  three-founhs  of  it  carried  in  silver.  '  — v^— - 

Was  it  from  a  want  of  demand  for  European  articles  in  Bombay,  that 
a  great  part  of  what  commanders  carried  out  was  in  silver? — Certainly, 
because  we  could  not  dispose  of  it  to  a  profitable  account,  but  silver  was 
more  profitable.  • 

From  your  experience  as  a  partner  in  a  mercantile  house  trading  with 
India,  are  you  able  to  say,  whether  there  be  now  any  great  demand  in 
India  for  European  manufactures  from  this  country? — As  a  trader  in  a 
mercantile  house,  I  am  particularly  situated,  having  a  ship  at  this  moment 
going  out,  thkt  came  home  in  1810,  whichhassincemade'sa  voyage  in  the 
Comp^iny's  service,  and  now  has  a  right  to  return  there  ;  it  is  a  teak-built 
«hip,  and  probably  may  be  sold  there  ;  there  is  a  necessity  for  her  returning 
to  India,  and  she  must  return  dead  freighted,  or  in  ballast,  if  the  Company 
had  not  relaxed  in  the  conditions  of  her  going  out  with  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  this  country  ;  and  I  know,  in  consequence,  her  lading  con- 
sists of  a  very  few  articles  indeed  that  are  strictly  the  produce  of  these 
kingdoms  ;  I  recollect  but  four  she  has,  namely,  empty  bottles,  a  little  ale, 
which  is  carried  more  to  oblige  a  brewer,  than  any  hope  to  get  any  thing, 
out  of  it ;  she  has  a  little  English  iron,  twenty  or  thirty  tons,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  tons  of  chalk,  which  they  use  in  a  very  small  degree ;  she  has  been 
offered  for  freight  at  a  very  low  rate,  of  which  a  very  little  indeed  is  ob- 

gained,  ^ 

■  / 

Do  you  apprehend  that  any  much  greater  quantity  of  cipital  could  be 
profitably  invested  in  the  export  trade  of  manufactures  from  this  country 
to  India,  than  is  now  employed  ?— I  should  apprehend  not,  wc  would 
gradually  iiKrease  our  exports  if  we  could. 

•  i  -  t  . 

(Examined by  the  Committee.) 

This  ship  you  have  been  speaking  of  is  not  to  return  to  thiiT  tountry 
with  any  cargo  ?— -That  will  depend  upon  circumstarnres  entirely,  she  is 
at  present  not,  and  she  cannot,  unless  she  obtains  permission  from  the 
East- India  Company  to  do  so,  as  the  law  now  stands,  unless  she  returns 
with  rice.  , 

If  an  unlimited  intercourse  should  be  allowed  with  three  or  fou*-  thou- 
sand miles  oi  coast  in  India  having  innumerabte  ports  ««Ki  'creeks,  where 

'-     -  vessels 


^j  I     : ' 
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Ltstock  Wilsoif^  vessels  might  trade,  will  it  be  possible  to  restrain  or  check  the  disorder 

Esq.  and  irregularities  likely  to  arise  in  such  an  unrestricted  trade  ? — I   should 

^      "  V         ^     suppose,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  India   is  concerned,  that   the  Company *s 

power  and  authority  would  be  able  to  keep  every  body  in  order ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Malay  islands  and  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  that  I  can- 
not speak  to,  they  are  out  of  any  civilized  authority  there. 

If  an  intercourse  with  licences  should  be  allowed  to  the  ports  of 
India,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  traders  from  eluding 
restrictions  and  limitations,  and  to  trade,  and  to  go  where  it  might  best 
suit  their  purposes  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that 
question,  never  having  been  any  where  but  at  the  ports ;  never  having  ' 
been  up  the  country  at  all. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  many  or  most  of  the  vessels  going  from  the 
out'ports  to  India  would  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  in  respect 
to  a  sale  of  their  cargo  ? — lam  confident  of  it;  at  least  I  cannot  divine 
any  articles  that  they  can  possibly  put  into'  their  ships  that  they  wiH 
succeed  in  selling ;  I  take  it  for  granted  that  upon  an  unlimited  intercourse 
being  allowed,  there  would  immediately  go  a  vast  number  of  ships  and 
people. 

But  they  would  be  disappointed  ?^ — ^They  certainly  would  be  disap- 
pointed, and  nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  ruined. 

Would  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  'so>  as  confidently,  if  they  took 
that  cargo  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country  to  South  America,  and 
procured  specie  to  take  to  the  East- Indies  ? — I  knew  nothing  of  South 
America. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  ships  were  allowed  to  trade  in  the  Indian 
seas,  it  would  be  possible  to  confine  them  to  particular  ports  ?»-^In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  impossible  to  confine  them  to  particular  ports,  the 
Malay  Archipelago  consists  of  innumerable  ports. 

If  private  traders  are   permitted   to   trade  to  Matecca,  Manilla,  atid. 
the  other  Indian  islands,  do  you  think  the  smuggling  of  teas  can  possibly 
be  prevented  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  at  all  they  would  obtain  the  teas  frdm 
China,  especially  at  Manilla,  because  it  is  upon  the  coast  of  Luconia, 
and  they  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  Junks,  in  both  monsoons. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  admission  of  an  indiscriminate  host,  of 
traders  to  the  Indian  seas  is  likely  to  delxise  the  character  of  Engtishinen 
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in  the  eyes  of  th^  native  powers?— I  really  cannot  answer  that ;  .1  should^  Lestock  Wilson, 
think:  that  an  indiscriminate   host  of  Europeans  landed  on  the  coast  of  £sq< 

India  would   have  very  much  that  tendency,  unless  they  were  strictly 
confined  to  the  sea  ports,  and  not  permitted  to  rove. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


\ 


Then  WILLIAM  DAVIES,  Esquire,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  beea 

sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

{Bj/  Counsel)    Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  many  voyages  you     Wm.  DavUs, 
have  been  to  India,  and  in  what  capacity  ? — I  have  made  four  voyages  to  Esq. 

China  and  India,  as  an  officer  in  the  Comp^ny*^  service,  having  in  the 
course  of  those  voyages  touched  at  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Batavia* 

Are  you,  in  consequence  of  having  made  those  voyages,  well  acquainted 
with  those  seas,  and  with  the  trade  in  them  ?— -I  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  trade. 

Since  you  have  left  the  sea-service  of  the  Company,  what  has  been  your 
employment  or  profession  ?— A  part  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  as  ^a 
East -India  merchant,  nearly  ten  years  ;  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  de- 
clined acting  as  an  East-India  merchant,  because  the  trade  has  not  been 
•ufiicicntly  profitable  to  induce  me  to  employ  my  capital  in  that  way. 
The  capital  which  I  have  employed  as  an  East-India  merchant  in  trading 
to  India,  generally,  I  have  since  employed  as  a  ship  owner.    " 

As  an  East- India  merchant,  have  you  been  connected  with  any  house  or 
partner  in  the  East  Indies  ? — I  have  generally  made  my  consignments  to 
houses  of  agency  there  ;  I  have  a  partner  in  London  who  was  a  resident  at 
Madras  for  several  years,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  detail  of  the  trade  at  Madras,  a  Mr.  Card. 

Do  you  think  from  your  own  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Card  on  mercantile  subjects  connected  with  India,  that  you  would  carry 
on  that  trade  with  as  much  advantage  as  any  other  persons  in  this  country  ? 
— ^I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  did  carry  it  on  with  equal  advantage 
to  what  iiny  other  house  in  London  could  have  dQne^  because  we  neitjier 
wanted  a  command  t>f  xapitaA,  nor  did  we  extend  our  credit  to  its  full 

extent, 
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extent,  and  generally  speaking,  I  think  we  had  equal  knowledge,  and 
equally  good  information,  with  any  other  house  in  the  city  of  London. 

Can  you  state  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Indian  commerce,  whether 
the  market  for  European  goods  in  that  country  is  generally  over  or  under 
arockcd  P-^My  opinion  is,  that  of  late  it  has  had  an  ample  supply  ;  sup* 
posing  the  question  to  be  whether  under  or  overstocked,  I  should  say, 
that  lu  my  opinion  it  has  been  overstocked. 

Hare  you  during  the  last  ten  years  exported  to  India  to  a  large  amount  ? 
^^The  house,  I  am  at  the  head  of,  lias  to,  what  I  consider,  a  large  amount. 

During  that  time  have  you  at  any  time  attempted  to  rival  the  East* 
India  Company  in  the  exporting  of  the  woollens  of  this  country  ? — I  did 
consign  woollens  to  India,  but  I  discovered  tba(  the  rate  the  Company 
sold  their  cloths  at,  was  such  as  to  prevent  me  as  a  merchant  obtaioiog 
such  a  profit  as  could  induce  me  to  pursue  that  branch  of  the  trade. 

Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  from  finding  the  profit 
not  surocient,  yoo  have  in  a  great  measure  whhdrawn  your  capital  firom 
this  trade  ?— Yes,  because  I  did  not  find  the  trade  productive* 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  present  system,  the  export  trade  to 
India  from  this  country  may  be  extended  to  meet  any  probable  demand  ? 
—I  think  it  may ;  and  my  reasons  for  thinking  so  are,  because  the  Com* 
pany  have  given  to  the  public  more  than  ample  accomoKxiation  for  the 
purposes  under  the  act  of  1793*  There  is  a  certain  tonnage  granted  firom 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  public  since  then.  In  the  year  I606  thcjf 
gnmted  further  privileges  to  the  public,  though  that  grant  of  1793  has 
not  been  fully  occupied  ;  the  grant  was  about  3,OCO  tons  per  annom^  the 
occupation  1  think  was  under  1^200. 

Do  you  know  from  your  experience,  as  a  private  trader^  whether  the 
Company  are  liberal  or  not  in  granting  licences  to  such  traders  as  apply  to 
them  ?^1  think  they  have  acted  a  liberal  part :  they  have  within  the  last 
IVM>  years  granted  many  licences,  I  believe  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  to  private  traders,  to  trade  to  the  Eastward  of  the  C^pe  of 
Good  Hope, 

Are  you  of  (pinion  that  the  capital  of  the  East  India  Cbmpuf^.feq^g^ 
dwr  wkh  tlic  capital  of  the  pcivaito  traders  eoiptoycd  in  the  tnde  of  Se 
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fndmn  seas,  IS  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with  Iiidia?— I  am  of    tFm.  Davf'es, 
qpinion-that  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade.  ^Ji^c. 

Is  in  your  opinion  the(;apital  of  the  East-India  Company,  together  with 
the  capital  of  the  private  traders  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  indian  sea, 
fully  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  trade,  export  and  import,  between  this 
country  and  India  ?— I  cannot  possibly  know  the  capital  that  other  houses 
possess,  but  if  you  ask  me  as  matter  of  opinion,  I  am  of  opinion  thai 


It  is. 


Is  it  your  opir^ion  that  if  there  were  an  increased  demand,  that,  capital 
could  be  easily  increased  upoh  the  present  system  to  meet  it? — I  cannot 
positively  answer  that ;  when  an  East  India  merchant  I  could  not  employ 
the  whole  of  my  own  capital  in  the  trade,  and  I  believe  otliers  were  in  a 
limilar  state;  but  that  again  must  be  matter  of  opinion*  ; 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  a  considerably  increased  capital  were  applied 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  manufactures  of  India,  and  they  were  brought 
to  Europe,  they  would  not  probably  materially  injure  the  manufactures  of 
this  country? — I  think  that  if  the  exports  from  India  of  ooarac  dothy 
were  greatly  increased,  that  they  might  interfererwith  the  mai>ufacturc^ 
faf  this  country.  A  proof,  I  had  cloths  consigned  to  me  from  Madras 
which  did  pay  the  duty  in  England,  and  were  sold  in  England,  a  part  of 
which  I  have  now  in  use  in  my  own  bouse  after  having  been  bought  ftom 
a  tradei"  in  London ;  I  am  speaking  of  coarse  cotton  dothSk  '"' 

{I^zamined  by  the  CommiUeey  "^ 

Have  you  carried  on  your  trade  entirely  with  the  scttJcment  at  Madras, 
or  have  you  had  any  commerce  at  Bengal  ? — Some  of  my  goods  have  gone 
to  Bengal,  and  I  have  made  consignments  to  Bombay. 

You  never  were  a  merchant  resident  in  India  ?— No. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  ships,  were  allowed  to  trade  in  rhc  Indian  sets^ 
It  would  be  possible  to  confine  them  to  particular  ports  ? — I  presume  chat 
the  government  of  India  is  sufficiently  stiong  to  say  where  a  ship  shall  go. 
to,  and  where  she  shall  not  go  to. 

Do  you  suppose  that  if  ships  were  allowed  to  go  from  the  out-ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  restrict  them  wbcathey 
^mce  get  into  the  Indian  seas  from  gcang  where  it  suits  theif  purpoae  besc? 

t  —That 
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— That  must  be  matter  of"  opinion  ;  I  have  always  found  the  least  educated' 
part  of  mankind  the  least  manageable;  and  upon  that  ground,  I  should 
presume,  that  iliey  would  not  be  under  the  same  controul  as  the  captains 
and  officers  of  the  Indian  ships,  who,  gerierally  speaking,  are  gentlemcQ 
and  men  of  education. 

If  an  unlimited  intercourse  should  be  allowed  with  three  or  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  coant  in  India,  having  innumerable  ports  and  creeks  where 
vessels  migiit  trade,  will  it  be  possible  to  restrain  or  chei:k  the  disordi-n  and 
irregularities  likely  to  arise  in  such  a  mode  of  trade  ? — I  am  of  opinion  it 
would  be  expensive  to  do,  and  that  great  difficulties  would  arise  in  so 
doing. 

Do  you  describe  a  person  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  vessel  of 
not  less  than  350  registered  tons,  and  of  that  measurement,  a  man  of  that 
description,  uneducated? — 1  think,  generally  speaking,  they  are  unedu- 
cated men. 

What  description  of  persons  are  in  the  command  usually  of  India  built 
ships  that  are  sent  to  this  country  ? — They  are  not  tpen  of  equal  inteU 
ligence  to  the  captains  .^f  the  regular  East-India  ships,  I  think. ' 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  many  or  most  of  the  vessels  going  from  the  oat- 
ports  to  Ini.lia  would  be  disappointed  in  (iieir  expectations,  in  respect  to  a 
■ale  of  their  cargoes  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would ;  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  exports  trom  this  country  to  India  have  more  than  equalled  the 
demand. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw.. 


Then  JOHN  WOOLMORE,  Esquire,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been 
sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

Jehf  Woolmorc,       (fit/  Ornnsel.)  I  believe  you  spent  the  earlier  part  of  your  life  in  the 
E«l-  maritime  service  in  India  ? — From  Europe  to  India,  aifd  a  variety  ol 

Did  you  at  any  time  navigate  the  Indian  seas  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  io  . 
the  country  trade  ! — Yes. 
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At  what  period  ?— From  1782  to  1788. 

About  that,  time  I  believcyou  afterwards  commanded  an  Tndianian  ?—     v. 
Y^s,  I  did  ;  I  commanded  an  Indi^tman  two  voyages  to  China. 

Since  which  I  believe  you  have  been  very  largely  concerned  in  East- 
India  ships  ? — Yei,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years^  and  then  1  gave 
it  up  nearly. 

From  that  time  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  you  were  largely  ^ 
concerned  in  it  ? — Till  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

During  your  carrying  on  your  trade  in  India,  had  you  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ports  and  markets  in  thttt 
part  of  the  world  ? — 1  was  in  a  variety  of  services  during  the  time  I  was 
in  India,  navigating  a  country  ship.  I  navigated  from  Bengal  to  Madras 
in  the  rice  trade  ;  froai  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to  Bombay,  and 
from  thence  again  to  China-,  from  China  back  again  to  Bengal,  which  1 
called  my  home,  and  from  Bengal  again  down  the  coast  to  Pegu  on  the 
Malay  coast^  ^nd  to  Ciiina ;  other  voyages  again,  from  Bengal  along  the 
wc>t  coast  of  Sumatra,  Batavia,  from  Batavia  along  the  west  coast  bf  ' 
Borneo,  then  across  again  to  the  Peninsula^  and  Malay  and  China/ and 
from  Qiina  to  Bengal. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  in  that  way  of  exploring  the  different  ports  and  , 
learning  what  opportur^ities  there  were  for  the  consumption  of  European 
articles  ? — The  ports  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with,  from  inforn^ation 
as  well  as  from  having  been  at  them;  but  the  only  new  ports  I  explored^ 
were  merely  on  the  wcst  coast  of  Borneo,  which  was  not  generally  known 
to  country  captains ;  that  was  between  Banjar  Masseen  and  Borneo 
Proper. 

Did  you  find  any  opening  there  for  the  sale  of  European  commodities  ? 
—Very  little  indeed ;  the  only  European  commodities. my  cargoes  con- 
sisted of,  were  a  small  quantity  of  cutlery,  some  fire  arms,  a  small  qdniY- 
tity  of  iron  and  «ome  steel,  of  which  by  the  bye  they  told  rpe  they  ha4  » 
better  steel  at  Banjar  Masseen  than  1  could  possibly  bring  to  them. 

Did  you  find  a  ready  sale  for  those  articles? — No,  very  small  in  pro- 
portion ;  the  chief  articles  were  800  chcf^ts  of  opium,  about  X50,000 
worth ;  about  ^2,000  of  piece  goods  ;  and  from  5  to  ^600,  not  exceeding; 
jt  ifOOO  worth  of  a  variety  of  trifling  articles.    Thir  amount  included 

Z  2  ^  iron^ 


Johji  Woolrhore 
Esq. 
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Jfoun l^vblm^ri^  iron,  steel,  an^d  all  other  things,  except  piece-goods  and  opium;  tii<Jy'a» 
^^-  mostly  supplied  with  their  coarse  from  China. 

Can  you  state  the.  probability  of  a  market  in  any  of  the  other  ports  ia 

India  to  which  you  have  been  ? — I  do  not  know,  except  now  we  have  got 

Batavia  we  shall  have  the  market  the  Dutch  had,  consisting  of  iron  and 

•coarse  cutlery  ;  that  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  trade  of  the  Chinese 

junks  from  China,  they  bring  the  cutlery  there,  manufactured  at  Chifia. 

*:©o  you  consider  that  the  Chinese  would  in  those  articles  be  a  formi- 
<dable  rival  to  the  European  traders  ?7^The  Chinese  junks  are  coostant 
traders  during  the  season  to  Batavia,  and  all  the  Malay  ports  on  that  coast'; 
^they  bring  a  variety  of  articles,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  ;  they^ 
'^bear  most  resemblance  to  a  general  chandler's  or  a  country  .shop,  where 
^Jlhey  scil  articles  of -all  descriptions  ;  they  sell  articles  of  all  descriptions, 
'from  a  parasol  to  a  Lascar's  knife.  I  believe  there  are  five  or  six  hundred 
petty  merchants  that  go- regularly  down  in  those  junks. 

"Have  you  any  oppottunlry  of  knowing  the  sale  for  woollen  cloths  in 
fflatavia?— -No  ;  1  bad  some  few  pieces  of  woollen  cloths  there,  they  were 
^sebiefly^fancy  articles, :bat>there  was  no  sale;  I  gave  fthem  as  presents  te^ 
\the  superior  Malay  people  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  ^he  rajah  to  whom  J 
.(iald  my  cargo,  and  the  superior  people;  they  were  chiefly  coloured,  blue 
.*9ind  white,  1  believe,  and  red  and  blue,  and  a  small  pi^ce  or  two  of  Jcer^ 
4eynn^re ;  but  there  was  tio  general  sale  of  woollens,  that  I  could  find, 
.iiur  did  I  see  them  made  u^^e  of;  this  applies  to  the  iwhole  xoast^  Jew 
wcluding  Batavia. 

:  dHave^youhad  an»opportunity,  si  nce^you  returned  to  England,  to  know 
.'^lay^hing  particular  respecting  the  dealings  of  the  commanders  of  the 
-ships  of  which  you  are  a  proprietor  ? — All  those  commanders  vvere. young 
iifnends  that  I  brought  forward,  and  the  management  of  their  business 
M'eiMcthroiigh  my  lunds^  Rot4is  a. paid  agent  but  as  a  private  friend. 


/: 


•  tCan  you'srtitc  from  that  duty. which  you  discharged  :to  them,  the  n«^ 
yifmo  of  Uie  encouragement  there  was  for  the  expoit  of  British  comooodi^ 
ttics  ?—  1  did  not  find.,  in  looking  .over  their  invoices,  that  there  was  anjr 
;thing  new ;  tUe  trade  nas  been  on  the  decline  within  the  last  three  or 
fibur  years;  the  only  ngency  business  I  have  kfr,  is  of  one  commander^ 
^•f^whdse  ship  my  brother  Jkis. the  management^  and  he  went  outin^rhe 
.»^tdscc^pril^eet{  he  carried  out  only  «£^>ooa,  and  he  used  ta.carcy  out 
altiuki  jt^^OOO,  not  exceeding  XlO^OOOwofiU.  . 
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f  •<>£  British  articles  ?— They  were  articles  shipped  from  London^;  there  John^WMmor^^ 
jwas  iron,  lead,  and  things  of  all  kinds,  millinery  and  haberdashery,  and  pscf* 

-thousands  of  articles,  boots,  shoes,  leather  breeches.  There  was  every 
thing  an  European  wears,  either  necessarily  or  for  fancy ;  but  the  stapte 
articles  are  generally  iron,  steel,  lead,  and  some  copper.    . 

^Have  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  profit  that  was  made  on 
those  privileged  goods  ? — Since  1801-2,  and  more  particularly  since  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  given  facility  to  the  extra  ships,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  from  conversation  and  from  t^he  transactions*  that  have  gone 
through  my  hands,  generally  to  have  declined  in  profit.  I  know  this 
young  man,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  on  his  last  voyage  was  extremely 
angry  at  not  getting  the  prime  cost  and  expences  from  his  goods;  ahd 
though  I  have  not  bad  a  letter  from  hmi,  I  understand  from  my  brother 
who  has,  that  he  hiis  not  come  to  a  good  maAet ;  rbut.  he  had  only 
^6/^,000  worth  of  property  with  hiqi  as  goods. 

Have  you  sufficient  general  knowledge  to  say,  Whether  the  present 
fnodeof  supply  of  European  and  British  goods  for  the  Indian  market  is 
adequate  to  the  wants  there  ? — It  has  appeared  to  me,  I  am  not  engaged 
in  it,  that  since  the  East-India  Company  have  given  facility  for  the  la!« 
•five  or  six  years  to  their  extra  shipping,  it  has  appeared  to  me  overstock- 
ed, if  !•  may  draw  my  information  from  the  sources  I  have  mentioaec^ 
pamely,  from  those  whose  business  I  have  had  the  manageojent  of,  ajs 
well  as  from  general  informatipn,  living  constantly  in  the  h^bit«  of  ,£a^t- 
Indian, society » 

Are  you  acquainted  witli  the  nature  of  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
that  exist  bylaw  now  to  prevent  interlopers,  or  to  send  interlopers  from 
India? — I  have  understood  that  the  East  India  Conjjpany  hav^q  always 
bad  the  j)ower  of  sending  any  individual  home,  indeed,  whtn  I  staid 
there.  1  had  been  an  officer  of  an  European  ship,  and  I  staid  in:Ind% 
strictly  speaking,  without  the  Company's  permission,  1  waslcft  on  iboxsc 
sick  at  the  time,  and  1  certainly  paid  j)articular  attention  to  my  de- 
meanour,  and  was  partkolarly  careful  of  my  conduct  while  I  was  in  Jtidia^ 
because  I  was  under  their  directions,  and  subject  to  be  sent  hop3e*<wbea« 
ever  the  government  ordered  ine  ^o  be  so* 


■  ■  I . 


Do  you  conceive  that  such  -a  power  would  be  ao  impediment  to r^n 
^epen  and  free  trade  with  that  part  of  the  world  ?-^I  ^hpuldthl^k  it 
viKould;  as  i^n  individual  vtry  well  known  tasomc*  metr  oi^liijgfaiir^^jfecm* 


.'■    H   ! 


If  4 
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J^hn  WbolmorCy  bility  in  India,  if  I  were  to  setup  at  Liverpool,  Bfistol,  or  London,-  is* 
Esq.  merchant,  I  should  not  individually  want  any  connection  to  reside  therCf 

having  such  friends  there;  but  otherwise,  setting  up  here  to. establish  a 
trade  to  India,  I  should  ;   I  could  not  do  it  satisfactorily  to  myself  without 
.  j  had  somebody  resident  there  on  my  part. 

* 
Should  you  thrnk  it  necessary  that  your  supercargoes  and  officers,  ind 
even  your  sailors,  should  have  the  p^jwer  of  remainiDg  there,  without 
being  subject  to  such  an  authority  as  you  have  described  ? — As  far  asi 
can  judge  from  the  exterior  of  India,  I  should  think  it  necessary,  from 
the  general  disposition  of  Europeans,  that  the  governor  should  have  the 
power  of  sending  any  body  home  he  plea  ed.  It  has  always  been  a 
principle  of  mine,  that  they  should  have  that  power,  and  if  I  was  a 
merchant  here,  I  certainly  should  wish  to  have  somebody  to  reside  thcr* 
to  conduct  my  business.  I  know  some  of  the  resident  agents  to  whom  I 
might  send  my  cargo;  but  as  an  individual  here  without  that  connexion, 
ll  certainly  should  expect  it.  I  have  left  cargoes  of  country  ships  at 
China,  when  it  has  suited  my  purpose,  with  individuals ;  I  think  it 
possible  I  might  have  a  cargo  in  India  that  I  cannot  sell,  and  therefore 
should  have  ati  agent  to  stay  there^  who  is  under  my  cootroul  and  manage** 
mcnt. 

Should  you  apprehend,  that  in  carrying  on  a  free  and  open  trade  ,to 
India,  such  as  you  have  described,  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  or  London^ 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  your  cargo  disbursed  in  different  Jet* 
tlements,  or  in  different  ports  on  the  coast? — I  should  certainly  consider 
it  for  my  general  convenience,  to  have  the  power  of  going  from  one  port 
of  India  to  the  other ;  that  is^  to  the  ports  of  Bombay^  and  Madras,  and 
Bengal. 

Would  you  confine:  it  to  the  principal  settlements  ? — I  should,  certain- 
ly,  as  a  merchant^  wish  to  have  it  to  every  kind  of  port  that  I  could,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

Wherever  your  goods  were  left,  should  you  require  a  superintendent 
at  the  place  ? — If  I  entered  into  the  trade  really  as  a  merchant  of  emi« 
nence,  I  should  consider  it  necessary  to  have  agents  both  at  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Bengal. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  manner  in  which  the 
Americans  carry  on  their  trade  ? — ^To  India  X  have  not  an  opportunity,  of 

knowing ; 
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knowing;  I  was  at  China  when  the  first  American  ships  arrived  there;  iJohnWoolmare, 
was  then  in  a  country  ship.  Esq. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  WILLIAIV^  BRUCE  SMITH,  Esq.  is  called  in ;  and,  having 

been  sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

(By  Counsel  J     H^ve  you  not  resided  as  a  licensed  free  merchant  in    JV.  B.  Smith, 

India  for  forty  years  ?— -I  have.  Esq. 

.   ^^^ ^ 

In  what  part  of  the  country  did  you  principally  reside  ? — In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Bengal  province,  on  the  northern  boundary. 

Had  you  opportunities  of  seeing  Calcutta  ? — Frequently. 

Did  you  visit  Calcutta  from  the  interior  ? — I  frequently  visited  Calcutta. 

Was  your  intercourse,  during  your  residence  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Bengal,  principally  confined  to  natives  ? — Both  natives  and  Eu- 
Topeans. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  extensive  experience,  with  respect  to  the 
character,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  natives  ? — Constant  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  of  course  great  experience. 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  from  India? — A  year  and  a  half;. 
about  eighteen  months. 

In  what  branch  of  commerce  did  you^  principally  employ  yourself 
during  your  residence  at  Nautpour? — At  first  in  the  timber  trade. 

Was  it  in'  purchasing  timber  from  natives  ? — In  purchasing  and  sending  , 
saul  wood  to  Calcutta  for  sale. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  what  degree  of  taste  the  natives 
evinced  for  the  use  of  European  manufactures  in  that  part  of  the  country? 
— But  very  few  of  them  used  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  they  had  no 
taste  for  them,  they  did  not  suit  them. 

Did 
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9f^.  B,  Smithy        Did  you  ever  engage  in  any  speculation,  which  enables  ypa.to  spe^f^' 
A     lisq.  particularly  to  this  point? — I  did  ;  an  investment  of  European   aniv'li^ 

were  sent  to  me  from  Calcutta,  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1793,  to  dispose 
of,  and  none  of  the  natives  would  take  them,  and  they  were  returned  o^k 
again  ;  there  was  a  boat  load. 

^  What  were  the  articles?— Wedgewood's  wares,  glass  ware,  lanthora 
shades,  and  articles  of  that  description. 

Were  they  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  natives,' and  recommended  to 
them? — They  were  given  in  charge  of  the  native  shopkeepers,  desmog 
them  to  be  sold,  if  possible,  or  to  be  returned;  and'  they  were  all, rcr 
turned,-  or  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  returned.  ^  '  ^ 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  experiment  failed  from  a  want' of  demand 
among  the  natives  for  European  manufactures 2— Entirely  so;  native 
demand  for. 

»  •  •     •  '  •  • 

V  ■ 

Ts  the  scantiness  of  European  manufacture  permanent  in  its  nature?— 
think  it  IS. 

Do  s  the  use  of  European  hardware  prevail  among  the  nativesjjijjljat 
part  of  India  where  you  have  resided  ? — I  have  scarcely  seen  any  articler 
there  of  that  description,  even  in  the  markets  or  shops,  for  sale. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  consumpwon  of  European  hardware  coul3 
be  particularly  promoted  in  that  part  of  the  country? — They  make 
articles  for  their  o\Vn  use  so  much  cheaper^  that  I  think  there  would  be 
little  demand^ior  European  articles. 

During  the  course  of  your  residence  in  India,  did  you  perceive  any 
particular  change  in  the  general  manners,  habits^  and  customs  of  the 
people  ? — Very  little  indeed.  : 

Is  it  the  custom  of  British  gentlemen,  whether  public  functionarierof 
not,  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  employ  Europeans  of  a 
lower  description  i-r^It  sometimes  happens  with  gentlemen  lea^ng  Euro- 
pean servants,  but  manufacturers  of  Indigo  particularly  employ  a  numliM^r 
of  liuropcans.  '  '  '^ 

Has  it  fallen  within  your  observation  to  know,  whether  among^the 
lower  ^y^poikDS  so  c(nplo)ed^  there  exists  a  dt^pasitioa  to  opprt^sW 

dMdidtcr 
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cotmneer  over  the  native  people?— It  very  often  bappens  to  be  ^e  eaie     fT.  B.S9ikh$ 

if  npt  particularly  restricted  by  their  employers.  -       ^  >       r--*«Si*?i 

4. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  a  coercive  power  on  the 
part  of  government,  to  repress  such  abuser,  would  produce  any  unfavour- 
able effect  upon  the  general  estimate  of  the  European  character  c^rthc 
^^rt  of  the  natives  ? — As  every  European  resident  ip  .the  country  mijst 
have  a  licence  from  the  government,  the  punishment  would  be  that  of 
ordering  them  to  the  presidency,  nothing  further. 

^^  Dp  the  natives  of  rank  spend  much  qf  their  superflqous  wealt^i  ia  this 
piirchase  of  European  commodities  ? — None  at  all,  1  believe,  e^iLcepc-ia  a 
very  few  instances. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw.  .  _ 

,"    ,  >  '  ...  .  .  ••  ,        ..  ■  •  - 

It  being  then  proposed  to  adjourn  this  Committee  till  to-morrow ; 

f  •      ■  ;■ 

The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly. 


tnt    lit   11    n  A     iijw^— »i»Ma— >i— ^Bi^.i  ,■        i     i  i      ■   .i.n    a^,    i    ^  i  .fi 


le  Mortis,  W  Aprilis,  1813. 
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Order  of  adjournment  read.  ,  '       7 

The  Counscnr^  called  in. 

The  proceedings  of.  this  Coipmittce  yesterday  are  read* 

Then  Sir  CKtAHLES  WARRE  MALET,  Baronet,  is  called  nijafld, 

having  been  sworn,  is  examined  as  follows  • 

(Bj  Couk^l)--i{cm\<xaz  were  y«)u  io  .th^  i«nrk&-of  A^  Eiiit  la&iM  SirC.WMaltf, 
C958B^  ?-j^Elght  and  twenty  years.  Bart. 

a  A  In 
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SirC.  W.  Malet,      In  what  year  did  you  go  to  India  ? — In  the  year  1 770. 
Bart. 
'v-     ■<      '-''        In  what  department  of  the  Elast-India  Company's  service  were  you  ?— ■ 
I  went  out  a  writer. 

To  which  presidency  ? — Bombay. 

In  what  parts  of  the  country  did  you  reside  between  the  years  1770' 
■nd  1775  7 — After  being  some  time  in  Bombay,  I  had  an  opportunity  oC 
going  with  Mr.  Moore,  who  went  up  after  the  plague  at  Bussora,  to 
Bu'sora,  touching  in  my  way  at  Muscat,  Gombroon,  and  Bushire, 
during  ihe  interval  of  1775  ;  1  likewise  visiled  Surat  and  Cambay,  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  and  to  endeavour  ro  make  myself  better  acquainted^ 
wiili  ihc  country  in  which  I  was  come  to  reside. 

Were  not  you  afterwards  appointed  resident  with  the  Nabob  of  Cam- 
bay  ?—rI  think  in  the  year  1774.. 

During  what  time  did  you  reside  in  Cambay  in  that  capacity? — I 
think  I  r;;sided  there  about  ten  years  ;  but  having  been  suddenly  called 
fiom  the  country,  and  not  having  any  memorandum  with  mc,  though  I 
have,  a  regular  aeries  of  them,  I  cannot  answer  exactly  to  the  year^ 

During  the  lime  you  resided  there,  were  you  alone,  or  were  there  any 
other  Europeans  ? — L  had  no  other  i^uropeans  attached  to  my  station  ;  I 
had  occasional  visitors. 

After  having  resided  that  time  at  Cambay,  did  you  reside  aluo-at  Surat, 
and  in  what  capacity  ? — During  the  time  ihat  I  was  resident  at  Cambay,  I 
was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  to  the  settlement  of  Suiat,  and  during 
that  time  J  was  likewise  appointed,  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England, 
a  member  of  the  councilof  Surat. 

Were  you  afterwards  appointed  Persian  interpreter  to  the  government- 
and  private  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Bomliay  ? — I  was. 

Were  j-ou  afterwards  sent  on  any,  and  what,  mission  to  the  Malabar 
coast  ? — 1  was  sent  upon  a  temporary  occasion  to  the  Siddy  of  Jizzenik 
upon  tlie  coast  of  Malabar. 

Were  you  afterwards  sent  upon  any,  and  what,  miajion  to  tlw  .courC-pf 
Poooah,  and  at  what  time  P^^l  thibk  it  was  in  the  ;ear  1 7^5,  that  the-. 

^gOTcra- 
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government-general,  at  the  head  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  then  was,  applied  SirC.W.Makt, 
to  the  government  of  Bombay   for  its  acquiescence  in   appointing  me        ,  Biart. 

minister  plenipotentiary   to   the   court  of  Poonah,  on  the  part  of  the  ^"—  *— >      ^"^ 
•governor-general. 

Did  not  you  cross  the  whole  country  of  Hindostan  from  Bombay  t6 
Delhi,  and  afterwards  to  Calcutta  ? — Subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Salbey, 
Madajee  Scindiah,  a  principal  Marhatta  chief,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
mediating  all  negotiations  and  all  intercourse  With  the  head  of  thb 
Marhatta  government,  the  Peshwah,  it  was  therefore  thought  necessary 
to  conciliate  him  to  my  embassy  ;  that  he  should  be  waited  on  by  me  for 
that  purpose,  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Bombay  to  join  him,  then 
being  in  the  north  of  India  ;  I  accordingly  left  Bombay,  went  to  Surat^ 
and  from  thence  proceeded  by  land  to  join  him,  which  1  did  at  Matura, 
between  Agra  and  Delhi. 

Did  you  proceed  afterwards  to  Calcutta  ? — After  having  had  a  meeting 
with  Scindiah  and  the  King,  through  the  mediation  of  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  the  resident  at  Scindiah's  Durbar,  I  proceeded  to  Calcutta, 
iiaving  crossed  the  Dooab  from  Agra  to  Cawnpore,  and  thence  by 
water. 

Did  you  afterwards  proceed  to  execute  your  office  of  resident  at 
Poonah  ? — On  my  arrival  at  Calcutta  I  found  Sir  John  M^Pherson  in  the 
chair  ;  my  appointment  was  completed  under  his  administration  ;  and  I 
proceeded  with  the  governor-general's  orders  and  credentials  by  water  to 
Bombay,  and  from  thence  to  Poonah. 

Did  you  likewise  attend  the  Marhatta  army  in  its  motions  in  the  field 
in  the  war  against  Tippoo  ?— Very  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Poonah, 
having  had  an  audience  with  the  Peshwah,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  army, 
the  minister  being  then  at  the  head  of  it. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  be  plenipotentiary,  at  Poonah,  of  the 
English  government  ? — I  went  there  in  the  year  1786,  and  remained  there 
till  the  year  1797>  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Were  you  afterwards  in  the  council  of  Bombay  and  governor  there  ?—* 
I  had  been  appointed  to  the  council  at  Bombay,  but  on  my  arrival  I  did' 
not  take  my  place,  intending  immediately  to  proceed  to  Europe ;  but 
some  occurrences  taking  place  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  that  required  the 
i4ien  governor's  presence^  I  was  desired  to  take  upon  me  the  administra*' 
'    '  2  A  a  tion 
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SkC.W.Maki^  tion  of  the  government,  which  I  did,  for,  I  believe^  about  nine  montbf. 
Bart.  ..>      ,Mr  Duncan  was  then  governor.  ,. 


»    4 
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By  your  residence  during  so  great  a  length  of  time  in  the  country  of 
India,  and  in  so  many  various  parts  of  it,  have  you  had  many  opportu- 
;ftitics,  ^nd  did  you  use  tho^e  opportunities,  of  observing  the  character, 
manners,  and  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  ? — 1  endeavoured  to 
make  uje  of  the  opportunities  which  fell  in  my  way,  on  principles  of 
duty  and  inclination,  and  to  make  myself  a  useful  servant  of  the 
Coujpany. 

Do  you  understand  the  Hindostanee  and  Persian  languages  ?— «I  did 
understand  the  Hindostanee  and  Persian  languages. 

From  your  observation  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoos;  do  you  think 
any,  and  what  consequences,  would  result  from  any  considerably  increased 
intercourse  of  Englishmen  with  them  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— « 
l^uch  would  depend  upon  the  description  of  Englishmen  ;  for  instance, 
if  they  were  well  acquainted  with  their  manners,  and  their  habits  were 
p^i&c>  and  at  the  same  time  under  perfect  controul,  probably  do  ia*- 
convenience  might  attach  to  their  residence  among  the  Indians. 

Supposing:  t}iem  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  natrrei?, 
9i^d  lender  a  very  strong  controu),  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
consequence  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  natives  of  the  country  ?-p-^ 
I  think  that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  India  do  not  only  partake  of 
the  diversity  common  to  human  nature  in  personal  character,  but  they 
partake  of_  an  extraordinary  difference  from  their  various  casts  of  classiii- 
catioos.  I  think,  from:  the  great  peculiarities  of  their  general  national  and 
personal  character,  that  much  difficulty  must  arise  to  people  that  are  not 
acquainted  with  them,  in  their  intercourse  with  thetii,  to  avoid  those 
differences  which  I  think  would  be  very  likely  to  happen.  U  it  i$ 
agreeafcU  to  your  Lordships,  I  will  give  you  a  recapitulation  of  the  classes 
of  a  pfrticulaj  description,  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  their  beip^ 
reponcUed  to  European  intercourse  without  a  knowledge  of  their  char 
racters.  There  are  certain  people  who  you  may  treat  with  every  kind  o£ 
indignity  and  they  would  subniiit;  there  are  others  who  would  take  fire 
wihe^e  no  indignity  was  meant,  and  the  catisequences  might  be  very 
disagreeable. 

<     ■ 
Can  you  state  any  differences  among  the  Hindoos  themselve^t  whiqik 
would  in  some  instances  make  it  extremely  dangerous  for  persons  ^tiae* 

quainted 
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cf^jainted  with  their  manhers  and  habits  td  ^iti  titttfi  cf irh  ih^crftiiffery  Sif&W.Makt 

offence  ?— Most  undoubtedly  ;  even  the  touching  them  might  gtre  thferti     ^    BittT 

offence;  even  the  passing  by  while  they  are  drfedsing their  victaab;  ahd   ^ 

your  shade  falling  upon  their  cookery,  would  give  them  dffehct }» it 

Vrould  even  so  far  givfe  offence  as  to  Ciuse  tbei*  f  ictualS  bemg  rhFdfrii 

away. 

In  such  cases  of  offence  is  that  cfes  of  Hi^d^oi  citremcly  re$6htfti!? 
—Those  who  assume  the  greatest  purity  are  the  Bramins ;  and  though 
they  tuay  be  resentful,  yet  probably  th^ir  resehttiieht  ^ouM  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  strong  markd  of  it  which  if  ^otM  h6  frbth  sdtixt  6l  the 
military  classes. 

Do  you  think  that  if  an  intercotirse  werd  allowed  betwcfen  Euf Oceans 
unacquainted  with  the  Hindoos,  and  stfch  Hlndoefs  as  youf  hifvejdst 
stated,  it  might  be  attended  with  considerable  confusion  in  the  coutttry  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  Europeans  unacqtiaihti^d 
with  the  manner^  and  prrijudicei  of  the  natives  of  IiWfia*,  to  have  indis- 
criminate intercourse  with  them  wkhk^ut  b^ing  sirfDJect  to-givc  occa^fottfal 
offence. 

Have  you  seen  instances  of  itich  oHfeAcc  given;  eten  by  pftkfeh'fr  men 
in  that  country? — I  have  known  gentlemen  who  have  been  ib  the  habit 
of  residing  in  our  own  settlements,  where  the  submissiveriess  of  the  na- 
tives in  general  prepares  them  to  expect  the  same  among  the  foreign 
powers,  have  found  a  very  different  reception  on  going  amongst  the  na- 
tives under  their  own  governments.  I  have  likewise  known  two  instances; 
one  of  them  was  a  fatal  one,  the  other  might  have  been  fatal,  but  for 
interference;  the  first  was  of  a  gentleman  at  Poonah,  who  had  lately  Ar- 
rived in  the  country,  who  had  gof  the  command  of  a  regular  corps  in  ttie 
service  of  the  Peshwah,  and  upon  some  rash  conduct  on  his  part  towkrifs 
the  minister,  who  likewise  commanded  the  army,  on  leaving  the  Durbar 
tent  he  was  shot  in  his  way  home.  The  other  was  a  woman  ;  sht  was  a 
Mrs.  Hall,  but  I  believe  a  French  woman,  who  got  the  commaitid  ofa 
Corps  in  the  Peshwah's  service,  and  on  displaying  some  hautcilr,  slfe  wis 
Seized  and  thrown  into  an  hill  fort,  where  I  believe  she  would  hav6  b^eh 
put  to  death,  either  by  slow  means,  or  by  the  executioner ;  but  /hearing 
of  her  situation,  I  interposed  in  her  favour,  and  got  her  released. 

Is  there  a  considerable  difference  between  the  manners  of  the  native^  of 
Hindostan  at  the  presidencies,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  F—^VerJjr 
material. 

Will 
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SlrCJV.Malet,      WiH  you  state  what  the  difference  is,  and  the  cause  of  it  ? — -There  Ti 

Bart,  a  difference  in  their  general  deportment;  there  is  a  more  general  siib^s^ 

t,„     ,y      ^^     piveness  to  Europeans,  and  I  suppose  they  feel  that  from  the  protection  fe€ 

our  courts  they  may  go  to  a  certain  degree  of  submissiveness  without  an^ 
particular  bad  consequences  ultimately  resulting;  but  that  not  being  th6 
case  under  the  native  governments,  irritability  once  provoked  may  bfe 
attended  with  more  dangerous  consequences  than  the  anger  of  a  person 
who  received  any  ill  treatment  under  our  own  governments. 

Have  you  observed,  whether  Englishmen  upon  their  first  arrival  treat 
the  native;?,  generally,  with  more  contempt  than  after  they  are  acquainted 
with  their  manners  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  -of  difference  between  them^ 
there  is  courtesy  in  one  and  arrogance  in  another  ;  it  may  be  from  dis- 
position or  misconception,  but  I  think,  they  do  not  on  their  first  arrival 
treat  them  so  favourably  as  after  having  been  some  time  acquainted  with 
them. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  strength  of  the  British  government  itt 
India  mainly  depends  upon  its  justice  and  moderation  with  respect  to  the 
natives  ? — 1  am  certainly  of  opinion,  that  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  all 
government  must  depend  upon  its  moderation  and  justice;  but  I  think 
that  justice  and  moderation  is  particularly  incumbent  in  India,  where  so 
many  prejudices  are  to  be  encountered;  and  1  think  that  justice  can  only 
be  properly  directed  to  its  end  by  knowledge,  I  mean  knowledge  of  the 
natives. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  influx  of  Englishmen  into  the  interior, 
where  there  are  no  courts  holding  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Englishmen, 
might  tend  to  create  discontents,  and  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  the  na-* 
tivcs? — I  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  India  there  must  always  be 
people  evil  minded,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  td 
throw  our  sway  and  our  character  into  disrepute ;  and  I  think  that  by  im- 
proper people  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
unprepared  for  those  conciliating  measures  which  knowledge  alone  can 
produce,  great  evil  may  be  produced ;  and  if  discontent  is  engendered,  f 
think  it  very  likely  that  their  fidelity  and  allegiance  may  be  shaken,  antf 
a  great  evil  ensue  ;  for  the  whole  of  India,  that  may  be  commonly  calle<t. 
our  empire,  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  absolute  government  by  us;  it 
is  in  a  state  of  controul  and  coercion  ;  it  may  be  called  alliance,  but  it  ii 

alliance  of  coercion  and  ascendancy  on  our  side. 

....    II 

Are  you  of  opinion,  if  such  discontents  were  to  take  place  in  thtf 

x:ountry. 
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fount ry,  as  ha$  been  stated  in  your  last  answer,  that  the  native  princes,  SirC.VT.Makt, 
now  in  alliance  with  us,  would  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  those  dis-  Baits 

contents,  and  to  act  hostilely  against  us  ? — I  think  that  an   evil  mind     ^  "    ^TT^ 
once  produced,  the  proceeding  to  hostility  must  entirely  depend  upon 
power. 

The  power  of  those  native  princes  you  mean  ?^ — ^Yes,  because  I  pre*^ 
siime  that  the  inclination  would  be  excited  by  tl>e  evil  mind. 

If  a  free  trade  were  allowed  by  law  between  this  country  and  Indian 
with  restrictions  that  traders  should  go  only  to  the  presidencies,  and  enter 
the  country  with  the  licences  of  the  Company,  is  it  your  opinion  thar 
the  government  would  have  great  difficulties  in  refusing  licences  upoir 
application  from  such  persons  ? — I  think  that  considerable  odium  would" 
attach  to  the  government ;  and  I  think  that  probably  the  obloquy  o£ 
causing  the  defalcation  of  a  speculation  might  be  endeavoured  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  power  that  prevented  its  being  carried  to  its  wished-for  con-* 
summatioa» 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  probable  such  traders,  not  finding  a  sale  for 
their  commodities  at  the  presidencies,  would  continually  apply  to  the 
government  to  go  up  the  country,  and  to  sell  their  commodities  there  ?— ^ 
L  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  importunity  of  cu- 
pidity where  there  is  an  object,  and  gain  is  a  strong  stimulus.  I  think  it* 
would  be  very  difficult  to  resist  the  importunity  of  people  in  that  situa-- 
tion,  where  there  was  a  power  to  grant  it, 

,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  governor  of  India  to  prevent  such  persons  from  going 
up  the  country  without  licences,  if  their  number  was  greatly  increased? — - 
I  am  not  exactly  acquainted  with  their  power. 

As  the.law  stood  when  you  were  in  India  ?— I  am  not  exactly  acquaint- 
ed with   the  precise  clause  that   precluded   the   permission   of  English^ 
itinerants.     I   know  very  well  that  there  was  a  preclusion,  but  as  to  the* 
precise  terms  of  the  clause  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  as  to  the  power,  I  think 
Uiave  answered  it  in  a  previous  answer^ 

Could  the  government  exert  that  power  ? — By  a  proper  use  of  the  mill* 
tiry  force^  there  is  no  doubt  they  could  enforce  obedience  to  their  orders^ 

because. 


."  ^ 
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SirC,W'^Mvlct»  bceauie  ihty  haY«  always  a  strong  aiiUtary  force  at  the  preiidencies  on^tht^ 

spot.    .  ^         .  ^^,  y-j 

Frofn  yo^r  ob8crwti«a   of  the  natives  of  Hindqstan,  do  yoa^thfiift'< 
they  h^ve  cither  any  want,  or  any  desire,  for  European  commodities  in  tfaiail  • 
country  ? — Less,  perhaps,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
there  19  a  conjsiderabte  latitude  may  be  taken  in  answering  that  question  ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  ojur  own  presidencies  some  of  the  natives  have  in  a  cer-^f' 
tain  degree  given  way  to  the  intioduction  of  many  articles  never  thought 
c^f  in  the  interior  at  Bombay.     There  is  a  tribe  of  people,  the  Parsees,  who 
csKi^c;  tplndia,  on  the  first  promulgation  of  Mahometanism,  from  Persis^y 
they  ?eem  to  adopt  more  our  luxuries  than  any  of  the  others,  and  many 
of  theni  are  of  considerable  wealth,  and  ^^n  enter  into  any  of  those  little 
gratifications,  and  do  doit;  as  forin;tance,  they  drink  wine,  and  enter 
pretty  freely  into  convivial  pleasures;  they  have  their  etitertainments^  and^ 
I  believe  frequently  entertain^  European  gentlemen. 


r  •  t  |k- 1 


Have  the  masd  of  the  Hindoo  population  in  India  the  mean^,  if  tb^y 
have  the  desire,  of  purchasing  European  commodities  or  manufactures  ;  by 
thei  tjfk^  9f  the  Hiodfoq  pofuilation  I  mean  the  cultivators  of  the  land  ^--r 
Th^y  certainly  do  not  desire  then),  it  aeems  a  thing  quite  foreign  to  their 
atat^  pf  spqi^ty ;  and  i(  they  had  the  inclination  they  certainly  have  not 
thf  m^Qf  ;  but  all  their  little  articles  of  dress^are  of  a  peculiar  form  and  * 
ixiake,  and  quite  out  of  the  idea  of  any  thing  we  have  t  nothing  we  nxakc' 
in  this  ^ou/itry  is  ap(pllcable  ta  certain  parts  of  their  dress. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the   more  opulent  Hindoos,  who  have  in- 
tef!couf3C  with  Europeans  have  much  taste  for  European  art rcfes,  or  use 
thflro  much  ?r-^Xn  the  whole  covyrse  of  my  journey  from  Surat  to  Delhr/ 
w;kich  is  through  the  root  of  the  peninsula^  and  visiting  the  principal  xo^. 
mindars  and  i|L|ahs  in  my  route,  I  recollect  very  little  of  £uro]|>eanarticIe$9* 
or  European  manufactures ;  I  may  have  seen  here  and  there  some  gUst 
ware  and  some  specimens  of  our  arms,  they  are  food  of  them ;  buti 
do  not  remember  seeing  a  carriage.     Broad-cloth  you  will  see,  which'  tgf 
used  in  their  sai^dlery,  for  their  shoes,  and  here  and  there  you  will  see  it 
ujsed  as  a  cloak,  Mieith  a  hood  to  throw  over  their  heads  ;  but  all  the  icotq- 
mon  people  have  a  thing  of  their  own  called  a  coniely,  made  of  *  wooh*"  1' 
scarcely  venaembcr  an  article  of  English  manufacture,  except  th^se,  I  fa^e** 
n^ntioned,  and  thqse  are  very  rare  indeed.     I'  carried  some  articttM  1;]^ 
EucQpcan  fabric  to  t^e  Mogul  and  to  Scindia,  mostly  of  cut  gHsi.  '       ^  "- 


t.  i* 


If  any  of  the  more  opulent  natives  of  Hindostan  wish  for  European  ar- 
ticle^ 
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tidet,  h4vc  they  at  present  abundatKe  of  means  of  procuring  them  ?—  SirC.lt^.Mafeti 
Most  iMidoabtcdly,  through  our  prcsictencies  i  our  different  preritttatide* '       >fi^^      '^• 
Hre  emporiums,  having  regular  native  agents  or  delolls,  and  all  India  had  a 
communication  with  them,     Theie  is  scarcely  a  man  of  eminence  but 
wbat  has  a  correspondence  i/vith  the  presidencies  through  the  bank6r^  hi 
India/ 


'  ?  ) 


According  to  your  observation,  was  the  supply  of  European  articles  in  ' 
India,  during  the  time  you  >;^ere  there,  AiUy  adequare  to  the  demand  for 
them  among  the  natives  of  the  country  ?— I  believe  always,  except  fire^* 
arm»«  They  would  have  been  very  happy  to  have  got  a  great  man)^ 
noore  than  they  did,  but  I  believe  they  got  too  many,  indeed  1  am  surd 
they  did. 

As  to  all  other  articles  of  European  manufacture,  did  the  supply  in  . 
the  market  appear  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  demand  ? — ^I  believe  abun^ 
dantly  so. 

If  a  free  trade  were  opened  between  this  country  and  India,  Is  it  ybur 
opinion  that  the  present  power  which  is  vested  in  the  tecal  governmem'4, 
to  remove  persons  engaging  in  such  trade  and  misconducting  themselves 
in  the  country^  must  be  continued  for  the  peace  of  the  natives  and  secu-' 
rrty  of  the  government? — I  humbly  conceive  that  the  ndces^lity  of  it  ^^ 
would  be  increased  by  the  influx  of  a  greater  number  of  thosc-pco^l^  who 
originated  the  necessity  of  giving  the  order  at  all.  ^ 

i 

[Examined  hy  the  Commit  fee.) 

Under  the  impression  of  the  mischief  that  might  arise  from  impPdpHr  ' 
persons  going  into  the  interior,  do  you  conceive  that  a  government,  dia* 
posed  to  discharge  its  duty^  would  make  no  disritiction  with  respect  to 
a|;^lications  for  that  purpose  ? — A  government  I  must  always  suppose  to 
be  the  scat  of  discretion,  and  in  its  discretionary  wisdom  i  rAuM  c^omreiVe 
ft  would  make  ailov^'ances  for  different  people,  and  use  its  discretion  iii  ' 
grating  or  withholding  it.  r         .  ^ 


•v .  ■• . . 


Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  great  number  of  person^  would,  by  ^emrisslbn 
or  otherwise,  get  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — I  know  very- well  thilt? 
it.is  constantly  the  study,  and  that  many,  with  the  utmost  care  to  prevent; ' 
d^  get  in  ;  and  when  tliere  is  a  greater  influx  of  Europeart3,by  tlt^m'ode'' 
to  which  I  presume  you  allude  (the  throwing  opch  the  rrade)^  ther^  ccr-- 
tainly  would  be  a  much  greater  probability  of  their  getting  in. 

2R  ^' ,:.■•;*.:.-  ".'  0>  -  y^    '^^  '.        -If 


ikV""*—^ 
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SirC.fr.  Mak^y      If  an  intercourse  should  be  allowed  with  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of 
JBarfc       f    coast,  and  to  the  i^lafidsin  the  Indian  seas,  having  innumerable  ports  and 
-— ^     creeks  where  vessels  might  enter,  will  it  be  possible  to  restrain  or  chfcck 
the  disorders  and  irregularities  likely  to  arise  in  such  an  intercourse?-^! 
presume  thlt  it  would,  be  utterly  impossible  to  check  them  in  the  fisrt  in- 
stance, and  that  the  consequence  might  be  hostility  with  the  different 

parts  of  the  coast,  if  wc  chose  to  take  up  the  cause  of  those  persons. 

•  •    • 

Will  it  be  possible  for  the  natives  to  obtain  redress  for  lh«  xnolences  aitd 
oppressions  that  they  may  suffer  from  the  British  traders  unless  by  going 
•to  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay? — They  certainly  couid  have  no  redress 
without  appealing  to.  the  ruling  power  of  whatever  pare  of  the  Coast!  it 
might  happen,  wherever  the  offence  took  place  ;  m  the  limits  of  Calcutta 
Madras,  ur  Bombay,  ihey  must  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  prcsi- 
Jency, 

If  an  intercourse  with  licences  should  be  allowed  to  the  ports  of  India^ 
would  it  not  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  traders  from  eluding  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations,  and  to  traile  and  go  where  it  migl.t  best  suit  their 
purposes  I — I  believe  that  is  answered  in  the  preceding  answers,  that  there 
would  be  an  increased  difiicuky  in  preventing^  eluding,  them/  -     -  . 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  East-India  Company  his.  usually  sent  to 
India  as  much  of  our  woollen  and  other  manuf  retires  as  there  was  a  d^«- 
mand  for  ? — I  have  always  understood  that  rherje  ha-i  been  a  greater  quant*' 
lity  sent  out  by  the  Company,  in  consequence  of  iheir  desire  to  increase 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  ;  tliat  they  have  taken  out  more  than 
they  have  really  had  occasion  for,  and  more  than  there  was  a  profitable 
vent  foj;. 

« 

Does  not  the  ccrtaiiity  and  regularity  of  payment,  and  the  confidence 
there  is  in  the  East-India  Company,  give  that  Company  great  advantages 
in  all  commercial' tiansactions,  and.  in  their  investments  ?— The  capital  and 
the  credit  of  the  Company  are  1  beheve  indisputable,  and  stand  upon. the 
highest  possible  ground  ;  but  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  any  conif> 
mcrcial  line  in  the  C*ompany's  service,  mv  general  attention  to  commercis. 
has  been  with  a  political  view  j  therefore  I  cannot  speak  more  decidedly 
to  that  point,  '  * 

Are  the  people  of  India,  considering  their  few  waals,  theiritianrter'of 
living  and  habits,  likely  to  consume  more  of  our  manufactures  than  they 
iiave  hither.to  dons  ?— With  respect  to  my  general  ideal  of  Ihc  commerce 

.■'•■.•-•■.■■•.  '    o£ 
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^f  India,  and  tlie  genid^  of  the  Marhatta  government  respecting 'any  idea  '^^^ ^-^-^^^^^ 
of  increase  of  commerce,  1  will  read  you  what  I  communicated  to  tny  Baft. 

Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  vear  1788,  and  I  think  the  Common  course  ot     *         ^        ^ 


Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  year  1788,  and  I  think  the  Common  course 
cause  and  effect  has  been  produced  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  increase. 

Are  the  Malays  or  the  nat^ives  of  the  Philippine  or  other  islands  in  those 
stas  likely  to  use  any  considerable  "quantity  of  our  manufactures'?— L  am 
quite  ignorant  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Malays. 

-  Arc  the  people  of  India  liaWe  to:  change  their  customs  and  habits  ? — I 
suppose  that  they  are  least  liable  and  least  disposed  to  change  in  ttfelr 
manners  of  any  people  in  the  world.  I  suppose  their  present  customs 
must  have  been  from  the  earliest  stage  of  civilization  ;  the  figures  o^oti' 

their  excavations  have  the  same  dress,as  at  this  day. 

f    ••■•■• '  .    *.  •»  • 

.     . .     ,  .  f  •.  -  -  •  .... 

Has  not  the  East-India  Company  better  means  of  introducing  bur  mi> 
nufactures  into  India  than  private  traders  ? — Their  establishments  of  ser- 
\antSf  their  establishments  of  correspondence,  every  thing  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  East-India  Company,  certainly  gives  them  a  much  greater 
irdvantage  thaa  any  private  trader  can  possess. 

i 

Are  not  the  warehouses  in  our  principal  establishments  in  India  fre- 
tjuently  overstocked  with  British  manufactures,  and  the  markets  so  glut* 
ted  as  to  be  often  sold  greatly  below  their  vaUic  ? — 1  thrnk  I  have  already  ' 
answered  that  question. 

Might  rfot  the  taking  away  great  commercial  advantages  now  enjoyed 
by  the  East-India  Company  ultimately  greatly  injure  the  British  interes^ts 
in  India  ? — In  as  far  as  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  undermine  the  -com- 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  it  might  certainly  injijrc 
the  interests  of  the  natives. 

'■•■•-*■ 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  an  opening  for  the  employment  of  a 
larger  capital  m  the  Indian  trade  than  is  at  present  employed  in  it  ?-^ 
That  is  a  subject  that  has  never  come  much  under  my  consideration,  f 
believe  I  had  the  hoaour  to  observe  before,  that  my  attention  to'the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  Company  has  been  in  a  political  lighr,  and  not 
in:.detail  at  all.     .    '     '       ,  '  -  •  *' 


;* 


Is  It  your  opipion,  tihati  if  ship^-vrere.ali^wcd  td*  trade-in  the  IntJiaH '* 
&ti$j  u  would  be  possible  to  confine  them  to  particular  parts  ?-^I  con- 

a.  B  2  ccive 
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SirC:1V.Malety  ctive  it  to  be  impossible  otherwise  than  by  commatid  and  restnctidtt/and 
Baft:  then  tliQ  motions  of  men  when  they  are  at  sea  are  like  a  bird  in  the  atr> 

— >r ^     it  js  impossible  to  cootroul  their  going  where  they  please. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw, 

« 

Ttien  EWAN  LAW,  Esq.  is  called  ia ;  and,  haTing  beea  sworn,  u 

exanuned  as  follows ; 

Ewan  Law,         (By  Cofinsel)    You  have  been  in  tlie  civil  service  of  the  Kast-India 
Esq .  Coinpan  y  ?-^ Yes, . . 

I    On  the:  Bengri  establishment  ?— Yes. 

In  what  parts  of  India  have  you  been  principally  stationed  ?— I  resided 
almost  the  whole  time  I  was  in  India  at  Patna^  in  the  province  of  Bahar* 

How  loi^  have  you  been  returned  from  India  ?— Thirty-two  yeanu 

In  what  department  of  the  ser\'ice  were  you  eng^ed  ?--?][n  the  rcvenus 
and  government  department  entirely, 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  open  trade  were  eatablished  between  this 
country  and  India,  aod  that  the  Indian  coasts,  generally  speaking,  were 
laid  open  to  the  access  of  British  subjects;  and  let  it  be  supposed  farther, 
that  the  law  interdicted  such  persons  from  penetrating  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  is  it  your  c^inion  such  interdiction  would  prove  effectual  ? 
— I  conceive  noc» 


.  k 


Will  you  state  for  what  reason  you  conceive  that  the  interdiction  would 
prove  ineffectual  ?-— ^The  coasts  subject  to  British  govemnoent  are  so  ex- 
tensive, 1  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  in  any  way  to  prevent, 
supposing  the  British  subjects  to  visit  dififeient  parts  of  the  coasts,  and  if 
so  inclined^  to  prevent  their  having  access  to  the  interior;  that  there 
would  be  no  direct  and  physical  means  of  preventing  them ;  it  would  hm 
impossible  so  to  guard  the  coast  as  ta  prevent  it. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  from  such  a  resort  of  British  subjects  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  any  consequences  might  arise  inauspicious,  either 
to  the  welfare  of  the  natives  or  to  the  stability,  of  the  British  government  ? 
— -I  suppose  that  by  the  unlimited  power  o£  marioers  and  others  passing 

along 
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afbng  the  coast  to  land  where  they  pleased,,  that  the  inhabhaats  of  those     Ewan  LaWp 
coasts  will  be  subjected  to  innumerable  vexations  and  cxcei^s,  for  which    \r  iJSs^ 
they  could  never  obtain  any  redress ;  and  should  they  be  disposed  toe^ter 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  either  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  sta* 
tion  there,  or  to  go  to  the  dominions  of  the  native  powers^  there  would 
be  no  sufficient  or  immediate  means  of  preventing  them. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  soil,  climate,  produce,  manners,  and 
tisages  of  India,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  consumption  of  European 
commodities  is  ever  likely  to  be  very  considerably  extended  among  the 
native  population  of  that  country  ? — I  think  it  is  wholly  improbable. 


(By  a  Lord.)     If  an  intercourse  should  be  allowed  with  thrc«  cm:  four 
thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  to  the  Islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  having  - 
innumerable  ports  and  creeks  where  vessels  might  enter^  will  if  be  pos* 
sible  to  restrain  or  check  the  disorders  and  irregularities  likely  to  arise  in 
such  an  intercourse  ? — I  conceive  not.  *^' 


^ 


V* 


I* 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  STANLEY  CLARKE,  Esq.  is  called  in ;   and,,  having  been^ 

sworn,  is  exaihined  as  follows^: 

(By  Counsel.)     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  East  Stanley  Clarke. 
India.  Company,  and  in  what  capacity  ?-— Twenty-five  years  in  the  Com-  Esq. 

pany's  service. 

■  -  ' . "         •  ■ 

In  what  service  of  the  Company  ? — ta  the  sea  service. 

^    How  long  have  you  been  a  commander  of  an  East  India  Company's 
ship  ?—rFifteen  years.  .: 


'  '  /v 


•.i  1    ••:.*»-; 


During  the  course  of  that  service,  have  you  had  opportunities  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  trade  ?— Generally,  certainly^ 


■\ 


Have  not  the  captains  and  bommanders^  in  the  East  India  jCogif  aoy^s 
service  the  privilege  of  carrying  out  investnoents.  theo^s^lvi^s.  frpm  this 
country  ? — They  have. 

Are  they  in  the  hatit  of  carrying  out  invcstmentSj  of  lErigli^  goods 
and  43wxufiacturcs  ?~yes^  a  general  agwrtoacot*  - .  ic  v^fi^// :,:lr\^^     ' 

'  '  '■'    r/  7...        .•u-.:.'i.  .-    Can 
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SLanlckf  Clarke,      Can  you  state  from  your  experience  in  that  trade,  whether  sucK  invest^ 

Esq.  fxients  have  generally  found  ready  sale,  or  a  heavy  one  ?— That  very 

^ — V— -^      much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  market  at  the  time.     I  do  not  think 

that  much  beneficial  result  is  to  be  expected  from  an   investment  out  to 
India^  it  is  more  dependant  upon  the  subsequent  operations. 

In  the  last  answer  you  have  stated,  that  the  success  of  the  East  India 
captainSj  as  to  the  outward  investments,  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
market ;  will  you  state  whether  generally  the  market  has  been  overstocked 
or  understocked  with  respect  to  those  commodities  ? — In  the  course  of 
my  own  experience  1  have  seldom  found  the  market  otherwise  than  so  fac 
fully  stocked,  that  I  have  derived  nothing  more  than  very  moderate  ad- 
vantage from  my  outward  voyage  to  India ;  my  three  last  voyages  were 
to  Bombay^  where  on  tlie  two  former  my  adventure  Was  chitfiy  in  specie; 
from  the  apprehension  that  too  large  an  adventure  in  goods  would  not 
find  4  market  there. 

«  ■  •  • 

In  your  experience  of  the  Indian  trade,  have  you  found  that  any,  and 
if  any,  what  new  articles  have  been  called  for  by  the  demands  of  the 
nacives  there  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  any  articles  that  can  be  called  new 
articles  of  immediate  British  produce,  that  have  been  called  for,  unless 
it  has  b^en,  in  a  very  small  degree,  some  Manchester  goods,  but  to  a  very 
little  ajcount  could  I  find  vent  for  them,  and  they  were  chiefly  taken  off 
by  Europeans. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  allowed  between  this  country  and 
Ind»a,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  beany  increased  demand  for 
British  commodities  and  manufactures  ? — I  should  think  to  a  very  little 
exent,  from  the  general  glut  of  the  markets.  I  have  at  this  time  a  letter 
from  a  captain  of  one  of  the  ships  that  went  to  Madras  in  the  last  season, 
ftvherein  he  speaks  of  his  great  apprehensions  that  he  shall  sustain  a  loss 
upon  his  investment,  owin^  to  a  general  glut  of  European  articles  in  tHc 
Madras  maikct. 

Do  you  think,  from  vour  knowledge  of  that  trade,  and  from  the  state 
c'l  the  m:\rkcts  during  the  time  you  have  been  in  the  East  India  Cbm« 
prny*s  service,  tliat  iTie  capital  of  the  India  Company,  together  with  the  " 
capital  of  the  free  mcrch«mts  and  traders  to  India,  is  equal  to  carry  otf 
that  trade  to  its  full  amount  \  the  whole  of  the  trade,  ex|>ort  and  inipoit  ? 
*— YeS;   I  do  i  or  ncaily  so. 

Are  you  acv]u\inted  with  the  eastern  islands,  and  the  trade  to  them  ?-« 

1  hav^ 
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I  have  gone  in  the  course  of  my  voyages  to  the  eastward.    I  have  been  t^tanley  Qhrie^ 
to  An)boyna  and  Bally  Town,  and  to  some'  of  the  eastein  streights,  but  t  Esq. 

did  not  find  any  facility  of  disposing  of  any  European  articled. 

Are  any,  and  if  any,  what  European  articles  in  demand  among  the  na 
tives  of  the  eastern  islands  ? — I  really  do  not  recollect  any  European  arti- 
cles, unless  it  were  a  very  small  quantity  of  cutlery,  given  in  exchange 
for  poultry  and  such  minor  description  of  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the 
ships.  . 

•  •   ■•  .        '  • 

Do  you  think  that  British  woollens  could  be  disposed  of  to  any  great 
extent  among  those  islands  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  couVd. 

If  a  free  trade  were  opened  between  this  country  and  the  eastern  islands, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  tea  frqn^ 
China,  through  the  medium  of  ships  going  among  the  eastern  islands? — 
I  apprehend  it  certainly  would  be  practicable  to  carry  teas  to  the  eastern 

islands  from  China. 

/  ,  •        •       ' 

1  I      '  •  •••••■ 

In  what  manner  do  you  think  it  probable  that  wbuld  be  done? — It 

might  be  done  by  the  means  of  Chinese  junks,  if  it  were  found  sufficiently^ 

tin  object  to  enter  upon  such  an  operation. 

Is  not  the  very  high  duty  upon  tea  a  very  strong  temptation  to  attempt 
the  smuggling  of  it,  both  from  China  and  into  this  country  ?— Certainly. 

{Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

Do  you  believe  that  teas  are  now  smuggled  into  this  country  to  any  ^ 
extent  ? — I  should  think  a  very  inconsiderable  extent. 

* 

By  whoTi  are  the  teas  sold  at  Canton  ? — They  arc  sold  by  an  exclusive 
class  of  merchants  designated  the  Hong  Merchants. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  teas  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hong  Merchants  ? — Certainly ;  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  government  they  have  the  exclusive  disposal  of  teas  and 
every  description  of  produce  to  European  traders,  for  which  they  are  held 
responsible,  as  also  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  that  thty  immeidiately 
deal  with, 

Yott 
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Staf^^  Clarke^  ^  Vou  hare  said  that  teas  may  comefrbm-CKiHa  iii  jd'nks ;  is  it  custoonry 
Esq.  for  the  coasting  ships  from  Beogal  and  Bombay  to  bring  teas  from  Chixia  } 

s— ~->r— -^    —For  the  supply  of  India* 

Are  teas  earned  from  jphina  ta  Iqdi^,  u^  any  great^fxtent  r — I  apprenend 
principally  for  the  consumption  of  the  European  residents  in  India. 

\  In  c^  jpf  tpffi  beii^  smuggled,,  in  tbf  way.  you  hajpre  ^a^^fL^. ,^y.  Jjiqlf? 

from  China,  do  you  apprehend  it  would  come  ifrom  the  Hong  merchants, 
S^ifrppv^jl^j^r  perftpns^ia  China  ? — I  do  not  understand  its  CQfnipg  prflRyly 
m^^^^^A^\?^m.^^^  that  is  tp;Say,  h^  (^rutj.fDigfeVnfec^ 

viewed  as  smuggling  from  China.  There  are  maqy  owskdo-.ju^^^  ffi^ 
sell  tea  and  other  articles  to  a  large  amount  to  our  officers,  for  which  they 
P|E^y  the  Hotr^  mes'chMt  for  b:^^^^  .:^i.  .i  lY 

.!;][%thi^/no8opoly  of  tea  in  the  hands  of  tUe  jHong  fpexcham«,->^^  iiOit;?-prS 
think  it  is  officially  understood  to  be  so,  though.not  ^ways  $p  caiiJi^^i^lpL 
effect, 

.  .^ou|d  not  the  Hong  merchants  prefer  selliog-  their  tioas  to  ^tfae  4C(|fBh 
Wtt^j-f,  ships,  in.  preference  to  any  accidental  adveniiiTers.?---t  tMnkithf 
j^Qng:merchants  are  very  ready  to  de^l  with  whoever  they  consider  «^^ 
d5?ftl  withy  that  will  give  them  the  best  price,  .'In 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  the  outsorts  of  the  United  Kingdom  mflS§> 
permitted  to  send  hips  to  the  ports  of  India  and  the  islands,  they  would 
be,  fkbl^  to  di/'poae  of  more  of  our  manufactures  than  are  now  usually,  ttnt 
t^ffii-^^b  fac  as  my  own  judgment  goes,  I  should  think  to  a  very  small 

degree. 

If  an  intercourse  with  licenced  should  beaUow€t4  to  the  fKHts  >of  b^ia, 
ijjoui^  itoXxot  be  difficult  ro  prevent  the  traders  ftom  eluding  res.trict}<;»^ 
and  ^ig^itaMOA^  aiid  to  trade  and  go  where  it  mighn  best  ^uit  iheir ,  ^m* 
poses  ? — I  should  suppose  immediately  at  the  ports  of  the  presidencies, 
t^%ti,^i)^.jComp^ny'8  authority  might  have  tliefffisct  of-  restrict i^n  >i)4lof 
liiaitation  ;  as  to  the  facility  of  their  going  up  the  country,  I  cani)^^|f]F 
how  far  that  might  be  attended  with  difficulty. 

i^a J  f^^witf^^CQuw^.vyfith;  licences  should  .b«  flawed  tq  this  pom><](j^ ip^Mi 

.  or  even  limited  to  the  Presidencies,. wauld:it-|\ptb^  d\f^»ki  m^tlit»f^^ 

traders  from  going  where  it  might  best  suit  their  purpose?— I  cejttaioly 

jbtv  6r..;''^  :>.r.    iJh^^wittif.Sjii: id  directed  tftwijhilfiiw/;  =*j'^ii  btfil  yi^**'' 

;jn,t>«^  -  "  Theft 


.    .    J         ...         \r  *"  - 
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Then  MARTIN  LINDSAY,  Esquire,  is  called  In ;  aad,  having  l^ecn  ^ 

" sworn,  is  examined  as/ollows.:  '"': 

■  •       '  ■.  K    .  .  . ,     <  .  •  .• .-  -,»*- 

(By  Cpunsel)     I  believe  ypu  are  now  a  cammander  of  an.  Indiaman  in  Martin  Limb^^ 
liic  service  of  the  East- India  Company  ?— Not  now ;  1  have  betn.  Esq. 

•  Have  you  been  any  time  in  the  marine  service  of  the  Company  as  t 
commander  ?— -I  have  been  in  the  service  as  an  officer  and  commander 
from :the  year  1783  to  the  jear  1795 -6* 

It  is  already  in  cvidepce  fhat  the  commander  of 'ifhe  Gompany*s  vessels 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  are  allowed  to  trade  on  theif  own  account, 
free  of  freJght ;  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  were  in  the  habit  of  avail* 
ingyourself  of  that  privilege?— I  was,  undoubtedly*  :        - 

From  your  experience  in  that  species  of  commerce  can  you  state  what 
degree  of  encouragement  the  markets  of  India  furnish  to  the  exportation 
q1  European  commodities  ?— -When  first  in  the  service*  the  profits  arising 
l^pm  the  opportunity  which,  as  an  officer  and  a  captain^  I  had^  was  tote- 
rable  ;  but  since  the  facility  that  has  been  given  to  the  private  merchart^s 
to  carry  out  goods,  the  profits  arising^  ^om  the  captain's  investments  has 
Considerably  failed 

yrom  your  personal  experience  is  it  your  apprehension  that  the  mar- 
Icets  of  that  country  are  fully  stocked  with  European  produce  ? — i  ihottld 
imagine  it  was. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  a  sufficient  capital  is  now  embarked  ki  thee)c« 
portation  of  European  articles  to  India  to  supply  the  market  ?•*»!  shoalH 
imagine  there  was  as  much  capital  as  could  be  employed  to  advantage. 

J9aTe  you  ever  made  voyages  to  China  ?^— I  have  made  t4ree  vbyoget  td 
China, 

Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago  ? — The 
last  voyage  I  went  in  the  .Cirencester,  I  went  the  Eastern  passage;' and 
the  course  was  among  the  eastern  islands*  .  ^  >^ 


■ .« n ' 


*0n  the  supposition  that  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Iwdt^- 1;#efe -g^* 
narally  laid  open  to'  the  pdtti  oT  ^he  United  Kin^dom^  the  China  trade 
.   *  r  3  C  beings 
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Mart  'iiLindsaijt  being  left  under  the  restrictions  now  imposed  on  it,  is  it  your  opinion  that 

E-sq.  an.  illicit  iniportation  of  tea   into,  this  country,  would  be  likely  to  take 

*~— v-—— '     placeina  considerable  degree  ? — It  certainly  would  give  an  opportunity, 

in  the  event  of  a  peace  with  America,  that  there  miglit  be  a  communici- 

.      .  tion,  by  American  ships,  to  ships  from  the  oulports  meeting  them  in  the 

eastern  islands,  and  there  receiving  their  teas,  and  through  the  medium 

of  America,  getting  to  this  country ;  and  also  by  meetmg  the  China 

junks ;  though  that  proSably  might  be  more  difficult,  by  not  so  -oadl/ 

arranging  the  matters  with  the  China  merchants. 

Do  China  junks  often  sail  from  the  port  of'CanWn  to  the  Eastern 
Islands? — They  frequently  come  to  Batavia.;  I  believe  they  do  not  go  to 
what  are  properly  called  the  Eastern  Islands;  they  do  not  go  far  to  the 
eastward  so  frequently. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  they  might  convey  teas  to  fhe  port  of  BatsvTa, 
and  there  meet  the  vessels  of  private  British  traders  ? — Undoubtedly 
they  could  to  BatJviaj  Itrave  frequently  cotne  down 'with  them. 

You  have  stated,  that  American  «sscla  might  be  employed  as  infer. 
mediates  in  the  illicit  trafHc  of  which  you  liave  spoken  ;  do  you.  jiot 
canccire  it  possible  that  'Portugursc  ships  might  be  employed  in  the  sanie 
manner  ? — 1  apprehend  they  might. 

In  your  apprehension,  would  not  the  high  duties  at  present  imposed  on 
tea  operate  as  a  bounty  on  such  conirabirtd  traffic  ?— 1  shodM  consider 
that  itV'ould. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of.  the  population  of  the 
Eastern  Islands  ?— During  tile  last  voyage  I  had  an  opjiortunity  ofSKii^g 
sevcra'  of  the  islands,'and  found  the  populaiion  conii^eraUle. 

Arc  I'lcy  c'vilized,  orsivage  and  ferocious  people? — There  are  yery 
different  ilitniitio.ii of  people  t  rhnse  of  Celebes  ancl^nieowe  wa.1il(« 
anJ  i;c.i':hvi')Ljs ;  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  I  find  them  vcryptaCT- 
able  .i:.ti  quiet. 

Are  there  not  a  great  rtuniher  of  crteks  and  bays  ta  the  WmcIW 
CcU-be>  acccisi!jlc  to  vci*el*  of  si« ; — I  bclievclhoTe  arc. 

Do  yotj  conceive  that  the  ferocity  of  ffie  peoiile  tff  llm»'bf  t' t  Hnndi 

•ill  question  wimkl  «perste-fts  ^ny  tutierbliinpedhnetlttoiA<tlpecTes'nf 

'  contraband 
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coatraibafKl  trade  tl^-o^tb^mcjdium  of- tK<^.B^^  bUmh,  q£  wBrch  M^uHinLhtdm 
you  ji*v^tiefc^e:spols(ei)b,^T-U  would  qdruialy  rc»dte5  k Icsa  coayeaieia^,-  _^  .,^^'  ..  V 
unddubtedly.       '  .  ,  .;  i* 

Will  11  operate  aa  an  absolute  i!i>pedHnic^t  ?— Nq*.^*  aor  aSpsblirte 
impedirmnt.;  but  it  would  bet  attead^d,  wiUi  considerable  ifhcr^iscd 
diffioiltyt  '  .     :       .    -   . 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  d^etail  of  the  qoiWin^rcc:  in  tc$ij.ii«  k  ta&Wt . 
-^place  in  Cs^nton,  b^tw^ej^  the  Chinese  c^eccb^ants  andr  tpad«r$.  wishirig  to  » 
export  the  article  ?-^I  ^na  afraid  I  ^aonpt  answer  thai,  esxcq^t  m^tiVy'\if 
tlie  general  belief  I  have. heard  in  Qanton.  Th^y  ^fC  bro.ugbt  by,  the'. 
Conipany  the  season  previous;  and  there  is.  %  grettf:qUjai}]W.ty  tnpw.tex; 
brought  down,  which  the  merchants  bring  down  in  hopes  of  selling^o 
Axneriqatt  or  aivy  oth?r  ^Oiuatty  ibip;s. 

Is  tl>e  sale  of  the  teas  b,ifWgKt  ^QV^^n  tp.CiwotQO  few  exportation. ex-.  « 
clusitely  ip  tjhje  baa4s-of  a.  cOc^any  of  uitKhaiits^  or  i*5t  dutri^ted 
limongst  individuals  ?— Amongst  i»fiivi^ual.9#,  '■'■  '    * 

Do  you  conceive  tfeat  any  re8trf.c:tiojnf  aft  pfCf«nt  imposed  by  the 
Chinese  government  on  the  sale  of  teas  for  exportation,  would  prevent 
that  illicit  trad?  in  tea  whi^h  yjoM  hav^  bcfQie.  described  as-  probable  ?4- 
lapptFthend  the  gover^n>^nt  of  Cjhii\a  would  not  prevent  it  going  from  ' 
the  port  of  Cantpo  ;  theoojy  diff^icuUy  would,  aj^isciaaettling  the  bd^l* 
n^s&  with  the  merchants.  I  atlif/de  to  the  bu&inos^  of  the  jiiuiks.  carryings « 
it  dowm  to  the  Rasijsrn  Isl^nfts..  '  .  *        ; 

'  /    •       , 

Do  you  think  it  probable  that  tea  would  be  conveyed  to  the  baya  and  . 
coast  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  illicit  importation  into 
Europ€i,  by  couotfy  vj^ssrls  froox  India  ?  -^l  s.bould  ihiagloe,  if  they  Sveic 
x^rtain  of  oKeti^g  .with  tho»^  Eufojjtjux  v^s^eU,..thcy  wpuld  Jbave^  tto 
objections  to  bring  teasdown,  receiving  freight  ior  the  same. 

X*  it.  yQ^ir  qpipion,  ih^in.  tfc^  event  of  an  open  trade  with  India, 
vessels  resorting  from  this  country  to  the  Indian  ports,  on  commercial 
speculations,  would  generally  meet   with  disappointment  ? — I  certainly 

think  they  wpulc\.  ,  ' 

Is  it  probable,  in  yoor  apprehension,  that  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  \\ill  ever  furnish  «t^n3ide«ible  demand  for  £uKopeaa  ih:jftu(- 
f^Ctji^f^ .?  — T^lMi.  pCii^dusci  of  a4¥.  of ..thi^  I^erii.  i»Und«  at  vtduchl  have 
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il^trtvititidsa^i  been,  ccfiainly  do  not  produce    vcny   articles  ffiar  I  think  conld  be 
Esqi  uscfut  or  tnanuiitctured  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  tittle 

'—— V— — *    toridae  sliell,  or  mother-of-pesr],  oyster  shells  and  tea. 

Is  it  probable,  in  your  apprehension,  that  the  people  of  the  eastern 
islands  will  ever  furnish  a  considerable  demand  for  European  manufac- 
tures ? — In  the  last  voyage  which  I  made,  knowing  that  it  was  to  be  latC 
in  t'tie  season,  and  that  I  must  go  to  the  eastward,  1  took  out  two  or  three 
anklciwhich  might  be  useful,  and  sell  to  profit,  in  the  eastward.  I  took 
out. a. considerable  quantity  of  check  handkerchiefs,  made  at  Glasgow ; 
but  when  I  offered  them  to  the  natives,  they  knew  the  difference  between 
those  of  the  same  kind  of  mantifacture  made  in  Indian  and  I' was  obliged 
to  briog  the  greater  part  back  ^in. 

Do  you  apprehend  the  taste  they  discovered  on  this  occasion  for  Euro'-  - 
pean   commadltic),  is  a  fair  sample  of  their  general  taste  for  such  com-   < 
modities? — I  found  their  wisli  for  European  articles  confined  to  very  few 
AsticlcSt  peihaps  fire  arms  would  have  been  one,  they  would  have  ukeir 
Uiecn  and  our  ammunition  if  I  had  had  t4iem. 

(Examined  by  the  CommiUee./ 

You  hare  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  an  open  tradie,  you  think  that 
Teiselr  resorting  from  this  country  to  India  on  commercial  speculations, 
would  generally  meet  with  disappointment,  what  do  you  conceive  those 
coaimercial  speculations  would  be? — i  should  conceive,  as- a  general, 
marcliant,  he  would  probably  try  staples,  and  all  trbe  various  arttclei-' 
used  by  Europeans,  such  as  I  myself  took  out  when  a  trader  and  coia« 
nnndcr. 

Do  you-faappcn  to  know  whether  the  Hong  merchanta  arc  oat  consfx 
dcred  as  hii?ing  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  teas  ?— I  have  conceived  kt' 
tcrtainLy. 

The  Witoeu  is  diToctc4tO'«ithdra«.,  - 


Then  LESTOCK  WILSOM,  Esqufre,  is  tfgatn  called  in  f  and  examioe^j 
as  follows : 

Lcstnek  fTiUon,      f  lij  CnHHseL)  la  your  former  examination  you  stated  that  you  ftH4A- 
Esq.  se«>;«j^ .  f<t$*ff»  tfr .  China,  aad  was  acqtuuiucd  with  thtt  eatcera,  id«afl%t.H 
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On  tiiejii»ppositiott  that  an  open  tmde  was  e&rabltshed  .  betwreh  4^e:pocfr 3&3d!9ifVh Jl^^ 
of  tllr  United  Kingdom  and  the  East  Indies^  and  .China  beihgteft  ofidelr^su      Esqp/I 
tHe  restrictions  by  which  it  is  n<^  controuled^  is  it  your  opmioa  ttodio^  •  i".'y  »■ 
illicit  importations  of  tea  would  take  pLce  into  this  country  ?— I  have  no 
d9uht/that  they.  woiild>  iji  a  degree. 


ii^.^ 


•Ji-.u- 


.III  ^hat manner  do  you  conceive  that  such  an  importation  wo4Wbe*^ij/ 
effected  ?-^*-I  have  no  doubt  but  that  private  ships  wouid.obcain  tea  easity^  ^^ 
in  India,  and  of  course  they  would  smuggle  it  if  they  could;  tweafe-^M^.-- 
aware  that  a> smuggler  is  restrained  byno]aw^:;brafcnnotweUberesmtkied^^^' 

On  a  supposition  ibat  private  vessels  were  by;  ^stw  interdideid  ^frdHV^J^ 
China^  through  what,  channels  do  you  conceive  they  woutdl  procuD^^wtf  o: 
shipment  of  teas  ?— The  Malay  islands  in  particular,  Manilla  ceFtarnIy« 
if  they  went  there;  in   short,  the  opportunities  of  their  getting ^fsit4 
innumerable,  and  the  viery  worst  kinds  o£  tea  to0«    :  i    .??i;;.arninro   rjn-v^ 


f'f'.l- 


.1 


o.: 


.<: 


In  the  event  of  a  peace  with  the  Continental  powers,  do  7011  (ipprefcetttj^^^ 
tl^at  the  illicit  importation  of  which  .you  have  spoksn'  srauld;bi^0ndl^^^^ 
considerable  degree  increased  ? — While  the  duty  continued  sa  high  as  ta 
n>ake  it  worth  the  smuggler's  while^  there  is  no  question  about  it;  it 
would,  I  apprehendf  become  then  as  it  was  before  the  codaoMitatron  act* 

in  your  former  examination  you  described  the  character  of  die  ^f  alk»tt^  * 
somewhat  fierce  ?^— They  will  rob  you  of  property.    If  you  go  Od^bdW'^ 
with  a  pair  of  silver  bueklesin  your  shoes,  thtywiirtake-thiem  {AMDiyotf^') 
if  &  man  gees  ashore  with  property  about  him  he  wilt  bemurdi^eed^bybn 
them;  and  they  will  certa^aly  cut  your  ship  off  if  they^cani^Jlhfrt  ^^' 
nothing  but  the  greatest  caution  can  prevent  it,  •        v  biiit?} 

Tou  stated  in  a  former  answer,  that  it  would  be  !ikeijr|ii5br  Btidifc 
traders  to  procure  illicit  shipments  of  tea  amongst  the  tascer^i  Maiki^  (d^>t> 
you  conceive  that  the  predatory  and  ferocious  habits  of  the  natWl^^f^" 
those  islands  would  operate  as  an  impediment  to  the  illicit  tr^de  in  ques- 
tion  ?-^l  should  npt  suppose  it  would  at  all  y  ships  would  go  there  armed, 
and  they  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  rob  you  of  tea  ;  the  China 
Junks  are  in  the  habit  of  trading  direct  from  China  to  the  different  is* 
lands^  and  of  course  they  bring  their  tea.  -     '"   ^  ^^    ■  '^  •  >  ^^  '•   . 

'  Can  you  state  whether  Chinese  junks  are  not  in  the  frequent  habits  of 
reserting  to  the  ports  of  Bitavia  from  Cantbh  f-*-Tb*y  ^d^'btf^ri^^^.      ,*^Oir^*^  f^y^uv 
lyr  il^vo4een  seVerlOrvthtre/^'I^iimstiybstfr^ir^lJl^  .^^  cl 

;    ■  marc 


't' 
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LesU{ck  Wilson,  more  facile  place  for  the  conveyance  of  tea  than  any  otherj  hcc^^tk^tf 
Esq.  can  ga  in  both  nnonsoons  6om  China  and  back  again ;.  but  as  to  £kt|if:iay 

they  can  only  go  rn  she  tubnihs,  and  return  the  next. 

•  ,         ■      .  .. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  is  not  a  rtgular  expoit  of  tea.fronCaiitoit 
to  the  poiti  of  Batavia  ? — I  should  apprehend  not  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree; the  Dutch  of  course,  when  they  usad  the  trade^  I^  their  owii 
ships  to  carry  it  from  Canton  to  Bataria. 

Are  there  not  some  Chinese  color^ies  settled  on  some  palrts  of  thecauT 
of  Batavia? — There  are  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  at  Java  an4 
Baravia;  they  are,  I  believe,  the  principal  cultivators  of  Jaya,  both  rn 
sugar  and  co&e  ;  they  are  laborious;  aod  I  believe  the  Malays  arc  na- 
turally indolent*. 

Are  those  persons  7>ot  mpplKd.  with  lea  from  the  port»  of  Chilla>^-^ 
Probably  they  are, 

Yoaare  not  able  to  spoak  delfmtively  oo  that  sublet  ?«— No^  I  am  iio»« 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  commerce  in  tea  betwc€n(  ' 
the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton*  and  traders  exporting  the  article  ?— I»^ 
some  degree  1  am^  having  bought  it  for  my  own  purposes  as  a  comn^an* 
4ir» 

I  wish  to  know  wiiether  the  sate  of  tea  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of ' 
the -Hong  merchants^  or  not  }~\  apprehend  not ;  you  may  buy  tea  ftoiq 
f>ne  f^  the  outside  men,,  as- they  are  called  i  it  i»  very  well  known  that 
tlic  Chinese  authorize  a  certain  number  of  merchants^  who  are  particutar-  * 
ly  licensed  to  trade  with  Europeans,  and  that  a  stranger  is  more  secure  in 
de-al'mg  with  a  Hong  merchant,  because  his  debts  are  guaranteed  by  the 
f,ovcrnment,  than  if  lie  deals  indiscriminately  with  people  not  of  that 
lloogi  for  imfance,  the  Chvnese  goveYnment  have,  en  iht  faMore^of  oftt'* 
r;i-  those,  adoptei  the  principle  of  paying  ofF  his  debts;  ethers  give  yo» 
n  sort  of  promise,  that  is,  tl.ey  tell  you,  if  you  contract  a  debt  with  ail^ ' 
tvutside  man,  you  must  not  look  to  govefnmeat  for  the  payment  of  Ibat" 
tflcbi ;  at  least,  that  is  my  imdei^tandirtg  of  the  matter.  -■■  i*<!t. 

Is  the  Commiitce  to  understand,  that  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  tfjc 
ITong  merchanrs,  is  generally  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Ell^o(KMh*^. 
— I  do  not  think  they  have  a  nK)nopoly,  because  you  are  not  prohibft^d"^ 
fcoiB.doBlipg-»^ii>ia»y  menchant  t&dt  you  piease^'^iKYemay  Be4io^ 

regulairions 


regulations  which  wc  do  ftot  fci>ow  ^f,  by  4*tKix;h  a  man^  ^ot  a  Hang,imust  ^sd^^^k^jF^on, 
trade  under  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Hong;  but  that,  I  am  sure,  I  "^  " 

cWnnot  rspeak.  to.       . 

—  ■  •  * 

•Do-you  ^oneenre  tbttt  tnyire«l!rlet)onsi0\poaed'by4be  Cbiaese  £Qf^i)n- 
iin«iit-on  4be  cocportation  .ot»t«,  rlvopld.epeiate  as^^jn^ptwlimprft  totjie 
•hipment  of  teas  for  those  irregular  puRpaees  you  Abavedo^crib^d  ?-^I,  do 
not  apprehend  there  are  any  restrictions  on  tbe  exportation  of  tea  by  the 
MQfeiiiesegoAxriusient;;.they  aie^lad  /you  $hmdd  export  (^sJl^uchr  as  ^ossi- 
btc.  4I»!liev:e  it  vpaysra  large  duty^to :gov0rn^ment:.updnr^9d^9f(aivpi}^,4^ 
they  wish  as  much  of  it.sho^uld  go  outiof  ^tbe^kidgdc^  ^>pQS9ible* 

<3any€m  state  what  is^thetqualtty  'of  ^thfe  Ttaa-seW  »1)y  .4be  ,JEfe!«,  )nier- 
ucfaantft  to  the  Cen^ny,  comparatively  /with  ^ihat.fQf  r  the  i^s  -solUfT^y  t{ie 

outside  men  ?*^.It48  a  <very  dangerous  tib'uig  <4«^tf)gwitJ\  at^puffiic^-^ 
In  general.     There  arc   some  very  honest  nfien,  but  yqu'gometimes^^^ 
Kinipoaed  Tupon  ;  tbey  isell  <  you  stoiF  that  is  igood  for .  Bothing ;  rai^d  rfor  se  • 
nourifry,  A  jaho^iJd/norcr  cli«ose  tOjdfiaUwi^iiimy;;^^^  ^a  JH[pflg>^jper- 

*ehani:;  wridi  sespectto  deaHog  in  tbe  igicatiand  large  concerns,  it;  ^ouJd 

be  impossible  vto  xbal  mth  -.any  > tbti:^>Qbe'  ^Mith  aafety  db¥t  ^  <Hofig.^e> 


Are  not  the  teas  purchased   by  the   Company  at  Canton,  generall 
«ipc2^ingi  ttbe^bestiwhich  ahe  onanket  /complies  ? — rl  /ftpprehi^nd  th^  are^, 
.Jnat  is,  they>sttit-4Jttrr  investintikt  lasfthey  jo4gef'be:iC9 
^rtJujj /buy  teas  of  vaiMUBipriccs,i:gtntr^ly.t^;bwfrpf;iU/k^^^^^ 
iArekevcxalde{ian:ujxaitronsi3f'iftea.  '-'^ 


i 

■   » 


Tbe  Witness  is  directed  to  witlxdraw. 

•  ■    •  -  .     .  •  .       .    ,  ^ ■.'.■; 

'llfjcn  *«!> ^ tSEORGE  THUMB'S  'STAtJtJTONi  'ButoTrdt,-  'k  ixAHettin  > 

and,  having  been  sworn,  reexamined  asibHow*-;  •■  ■ 

■  '  '  ' 

r^^y  Counsel^  1  b^iere  ^'ou  are  a  supercargo  in  .the  serVioe  of -tsbs'Sajf-    Sir  Gforee  T 
•lftdia«C6ttipany  ?-ye*.  -  ■'' Staunton,  B^rt- 

/.Jfowr  long  have  ,you  been  in  riic  service  of  ihe  EastiJniJiir €drfjp4^5  ?LL 
'•Fmecn  yieaT?.  .     •  .    :.*.  <^  .  »-, 


.1 ,, . 


.  r   -o  ?  •  ■  •  1 ' 


J I  believe  you  accompanied  Iiord  M^cartney'inmbMsy  .tO'P«kio  J!*-<¥ts^.'' 


4    . 
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Str  Ccorge  T.       Do  you  understand  ihc  Chinese  language  ?— Yes. 
Siaunton,  Barf.  ^ 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity,  from  understanding  the  language,  tod 
having  considerable  commerce  with  that  people,  of  becoming  bettrr  ac- 
quainted than  most  Europeans  are  with  their  character  and  habits  ?^^I 
fhould  think  that  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  may.  possibly  give  aae. 
some  advantage  over  other  Europeans  in  those  respects. 

w 

• 

A''e  you  also  well  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  China  ? — Not  more 
than  other  gentlemen  residing  there ;  but  I  conceive  myself  to  haro  a. 
competent  knowledge  ot  the  commerce  of  China. 

Can  you  state  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  whether  orno^ 
they  are  extremely  jealous  and  suspicious  of  strangers  ? — I  should  coMi- 
der  that  they  are  extremely  jealous  and  suspicious  of  strangers. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  principle  of  government  or  iubor- 
dination  which  is  entertained  generally  by  the  Chinese,  that  renders  them 
peculiarly  averse  to  casual  and  unconnected  trading  adventurerr?-*-*-! 
should  conceive  that  the  principle  of  responsibility,  which  is  exacted 
from' all  persons  under  that  government,  would  rendvr  them  cxtreaBcly 
aretse  to  a  trade  carried  on  without  an  efficient  controul. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  to  what  extent  that  principle  of  re- 
sponsibility acts  under  the  government  of  China  ?«i-In  every  situation 
under  that  government,  both  of  a  public  and  of  a  private  nature,  the 
master  of  a  family  is  responsible  for  the  inmates  of  that  family,  the  father 
for  his  children,  the  magistrate  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  district. 

In  consequence  of  that  principle,  does  it  not  appear  to  yoa  that  tbe 
Chinese  would  consider  casual  and  unconnected  trading  adventurers  as  in 
a  complete  sute  of  disorder  and  anarchy  ? — ^They  would  judge  of  tfacn, 
I  should  imagine,  according  to  their  conduct. 

■ 

Judging  by  the  conduct  of  casual  and  unconnected  traders,  cao^jrmi  ^ 
state  wiiat  regulations  have  been  enacted  in  China,^  in  former  times,  to  ra*  i 
strain  such  adventuren  ?— The  trade  at  Canton  is  limited  to  a  oorti|rii. 
number  of  persons,  who  are  called  Hong  merchants,  and  who  are  re^wfu 
ed  to  be  responsible  for  all  foreignen  who  firequent  that  port  s  and  thtjr 
are  linutedj  one  to  a  particular  district  in  that  coontiy* 

■  ■-•  'Art 


c«r-nfDn.cGonAKrs  MfAits.  wt 

I  Aey  not  also  {Kohibited  from  rcKdooce  ^Thej  wo  ooty  lUkmed   4iNo2iRpMffcT.? 
**     '"•'drfptitrtiarthcport*  •.-./   •.  1}      '^ "    ' 

l-W««tlNAtiie  tfaa  tfaips  diurmrd  npnn  their  aitinl  ?r^.«adontt«^ 
tttelhttwlrttfaepnctice,  butnotMwithiiiilny'aMmory*.  i   -'.>•.■/.■.  Muwia 

Were  they  not  prohibited  froniHuiy  geoeial  interconne  with  the  u* 

*  »T*t;  ^1-   :••.   *.,  ■  .     .:■  .  viviji  i»iiii(    iii./f/ 

la  the  actual  itite  of  tliingi,  hare  aotihoM  aetereJWiluM  nwdifiai:.- 
ID  practice,  and  in  what  manner  ? — ^They  have  been  certwnly  tnodified 
■UpliamMf-iir-  practice,  is  «i  te  saoder  them  Iw  flpprmire  tadiifti 
iNttdMaMne  to  strangers,  :.f.:r;:.v     th  V3.t; 

■     -  ■.  .?:.    ii.cl>  p:b 
1  briteve  now  the  dtps  are  not  ditarmed^^Tbejr  are  not. 

•lOCilil -.c  ".-.r^     ■-  ••:;.;».  rir.v  r£'> 

.lAdd  anviatucoufMuaUowed  than  ii»«erlf  ?TrA  greater  wtRcmeffit 


vlfareoot  actual  advances  been  made  at  Canton  to  a  ditect  and  9^9$t:: 
idcanaltntsreouric  with  the  Kmiftsitf  tho  £ait  India  Compwy  frnl^P^t 
luve  bew  such  advances  in  a  late  instance. 
~9t  ii>  '.  rji.      ;     .  •  -     ^  '.   ■,..,    :,■// 

miu-ffi*  apmiott  that  the  general  qiusca  of  the  suni<io»;aad  jwkmjt- 
«f>4he  <CbiBne,  with  respect  to  strangers,  have  been  diminished  or -^i^ 
creMHl  ^^As  £sr  as  concerns  their  charaaer  I  conceive  it  is  diniaUhiif^i,/ 
«■  fitf  as  coBBfnis  their  power  I  coDceive  it  to  be  iwceased.    .^  ;,   ,  .;. 

it  yaar  opinton,  does  that  jealousy  and  suspicion  of.  ^^Clnpf^ 
fMfrit  arhscfa  yds  twvc  stated,  expose  our  ccimnKrcc  wuh.ChiiiJt  to..f^ii^< 
•i4iMle^da9BiJ-»Jtisoeitainlycxtrenely  ptecariMis,'..     .x-  ^r   -.  r.<-  ■ 

Can  you  state  any  instances  of  the  acttial  exclusion  of  any  nation,  go- 
Mnritj^ifroHK'tlsrpoMaaf.-Oiioa,  or  from  panicolar  potnM  C^/fi^J'S 
«lM»liaMKM)baDd««w4  ik«r  the  ships  of  Bsmia  an;=««clDd«d.$pn  m>t 
«]MipBia^ehiM8}>«ad  the  B»gUriiaaiioB  iaccrwiaty  wcMri  fey  #>,' 
poWii^-ChuMu^whwearmm  faaiipsly  iilMiiiail     •'.-■   ^norr^q  >p  .^ri.r;:r 

Oia-Too  state  whi.i^iiwaiua*iliiiwn*<iii  <lli«li)|4NWfiy'!B(W&ff^i* 
«r  slight  orxrcal  prtnocatiaos  ?— i  am  sot  acqoaiated  with  the  causdi  of 
till  English  l>eing  excluded  from  tbb  poft  of  Cltt»ii^  bat  I  have  ooder- 
stood  that  iticre  was  no  adcauii  ppowocniofc 


^ 
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Sir  Cforge  T.        Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Russians  from  tho 

Staunton,  Bart.  Chinese  ports,  generally  i" — I  understood  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
«_ — .^__'     already  enjoying  the  privilege  of  trading  by  land  with  China. 

D.)  you  think  the  Chinese  consider  their  trade  with  us  as  of  any  great 
consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  generally  ?— They  do  not 
profess  to  consider  it  so. 

In  your  opinion  what  have  been  the  causes  that  have  so  much  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  the  traders  lo  China? — Ihe  regulations  and  geoeral 
system  under  which  that  trade  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  superior  opw 
nion  the  Chinese  entertain  of  the  character  of  foreigners  on  being  better 
acquainted  with  them. 

Do  you  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  East-India  Company's  servants 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes,  if  not  the  principal  cause,  of  such 
general  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  traders  to  China  ? — I  think  the 
conduct  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  the  system  under  which  they 
have  acted,  is  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  principal  causes. 

:  Does  it  hXl  within  your  knowledge  that  the  measures  and  conduct  of 
the  Company'fi  servants  at  Canton  have  gained  them  the  respect,  and 
esteem,  and  confidence  of  the  Chinese  ?— I  should  think  it  has  in  a  great 
measure,  comparatively  speaking,  with  their  opinion  of  foreigners,  gene* 
rally. 

Has  not  the  unimpeachable  good  ^th  of  the  Company's  servants  coA- 
tributed  greatly  to  that  effect  ? — I  should  certainly  think  so. 

Hare  not  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Company's  high  character  Id 
China  extended  not  only  to  their  own  officers  and  licensed  British  traden, 
but  also  to  other  foreigners,  and  particularly  to  the  Americans  ?— I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  has. 

Will  you  state  in  what  manner  you  think  that  has  been  effected  ?— 
Be^ue  (among  other  reasons)  it  has  induced  the  Chinese  to  allowacoa-. 
siderable  relaxation  in  the  restrictions  upon  the  trade  generally. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  at  this  time,  the  character  of  the  Ameriiteis 
stands  equaUy  high  in  China,  with  respect  to  boitour  and  probity,  with, 
that  of  the  Company  i — Certainly  not. 

Are" 


■J 
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Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Company  contributes,  as  well  Sir  George  7\ 

as  their  honour  and  probity,  to  thS  high  respect  entertained  for  them  by  Staunton,  Bart, 

the  Chinese  ?— I  should  think  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Com-  v— a,^^,.      J 

pany  have  contributed  to  the  respect  that  is  paid  them  by  the  Chinese.  ^     / 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese  trade  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment and  extension  upon  the  present  system  ? — i  should  think  that  it  is 
capaible  of  a  gradual  improvement  upon  the  present  system,  and  that  to 
an  unlimited  extent. 

If  we  were  to  break  the  present  system,  and  to  admit  the  experienced 
and  the  inexperienced,  the  honest  and  the  dishonest,  into  a  particif>ation 
in  the  China  trade,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  probable  conse- 
quence ?— I  should  think  it  probable  that  disputes  would  arise,  and  that 
additional  restrictions  would.be  laid  upon  the  trade;  that  it  would  in 
consequence  be  carried  on  less  advantageously  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
that  it  would  be  possibly  suspended,  and  might  soon  cease  altogether. 

If  it  did  not  cease  altogether,  is  it  your  opinion  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  probably  decline  instead  of  improve?— I  am  of  opi- 
nion it  would,  ; 

Will  you  state  'what  would  be  the  condition  of  British  subjects  iji 
China  without  the  Company's  authority  to  protect  them  ? — They  would 
be  liable  in  many  cases  to  oppression,  and  to  vexatious  embarrassmefits 
m  the  conduct  of  their  trade  in  a  much  greater  degree  thaa  they  are  at 
present. 

* 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  a  King's  consul  were  established  at  Canton, 
he  would  exercise  the  same  power  in  protecting  British  subjects  that  is  at 
present  exercised  by  the  Company  ? — I  am  not  acqtiainted  with' the  pre- 
cise powers  granted  to  King's  consuls ;  but,  from  the  opinion  I  have  of 
those  powers,  I  should  certainly  conceive  they  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  required. 

Whatever  powers  were  granted  to  such  a  consul,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  they  would  be  equal  to  those  exercised  at  present  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  in  protecting  British  subjects  from  the  oppressions; and 
vexations  of  the  Chinese? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  powers  coidd  be 
granted  to  a  consul  that  would  be  equally  effectual  with  the  powers  al- 
ready in, the  possession  of  the  servants  of  the  Company. 


a  D  2 
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Sir  G^r^ijt  T..       Is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  infiportanc^,  if  not  of  abso« 
StttUntan^  Biit.  hite  necessity,  to  the  preservation  and   improvement  of  tlie  China  trade^ 
— V— -^      that  it  sh'.Hild  be  continued  substantially  on  the  present  system,  inasmuch^ 

as  regards  the  present  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Company  ?— That  is 
my  opinion. 

In  your  opinion,  are  there  not  many  commercial  causes,  as  well  as  po- 
litical ones,  that  render  the  opening  of  the  Chinese  trade  inexpedient?— 
I  think  there  are  several  causes  of  that  nature,  which  operate  under  the 
pecu.iar  circumstances  of  the  British  trade  to  China. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Americans,  and  other  foreign  traders  to  China,, 
have  been  able,  in  any  degree,  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Com* 
pany  in  the  Chinese  market?— It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Company  have 
generally  obtained  a  refusal  of  the  principal  articles  of  China  produce,., 
but  that  the  Americans  and  other  foreigners  have  certainly  in  some  degree 
entered  into  competition  with  them*- 

Do  you  mean  in  the  inferior  articles  ?^-Chiefly  in  the  inferior  articlei* 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  uniform  price  of  tea  is  one  of  the  conse*- 
quences  of  the  present  system  of  carrying  on  the  China  trade  ? — ^That  is 
n\y  opinion. 

Will  you  state  how  you  think  the  uniform  price  of  tea  is  produced  by  the 
present  system  ?— In  consequence  of  the  East-India  Company  bickiing. 
singly  in  the  market,  I  should  conceive  that  the  prices  of  tea  are  retained 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  would  if  a  general  trade  were  al* 
lowed. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  probable  consequences  of  openine: 
the  trade  with  China  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tea  at  Ganton  ?-^ 
think  it  is  highly  probable. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Company's  trade  to  China  has  been  of  equal 
or  greater  proportionate  advantage  than  that  of  the  American  or  other 
foreieners  ?— I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  profits  of  individuals  ; 
but  I  should  apprehend  that  the  stability  and  credit  of  the  Company,  and 
the  manner  in  which  their  trade  is  conducted,.inust  give  them  great  aayga- 
tages  over  other  foreigners. 

In  your  opinion,  have  the  advantages  that  have  been  derived' to*  thfa 
country  from  the  sale  of  British  maaimctures  and  productions  in  China 

been. 
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^^^ncntirely  owing  to  the  present  system  of  carrying  on  that  tfa  Je  ?-r-I  >5f^  Vidrj^J^^ 
dhould  think  they  are  so  in  a  great  measure.  Sthunton^l^tri.' 

Will  you  state,  if  you  are  able  so  to-  do,  the  amount  of  that  sal6' at 
present,  and  in  what  articles  ?— ^I  believe  in  value  about  a  million  ster^ng, 
chiefly  in  woollens  and  metals* 

Gan  you  state  what  you  conceive  would  have  been  the  difficultieslbf 
producing  such  a  sale  under  the  system  of  a  free  trade  ?— The  prejudices* 
of  the  Chinese  against  new  articles  make  it  necessary  frequently  to  sell  thehi 
in  the  first  instance  at  a  loss,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  those  prejudices 
are  removed. 

In  the  instance  nov^r  stated,  did  the  East- India  Company  sell  British  ma*- 
nufactures  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  remave  such  pTeju— 
drees  of  the  Chinese  ?— It  appears  by  tlie  accounts  of  the  East-India 
Company  that  they  have  done  so  ;  and  I  have  every  reason  t6  "belleVe 
that  they  have  exported  British  manufactures  at  a  loss,  in  the  manj^r  so^ 
stated. 

Have  the  East-India  Company  taken  any  other  steps,  by  means  of  con* 
tracts  with  the  Hong  merchants,  to  force  the  sale  of  British  manufactures 
in  China  ?— -They  annually  contract  with  the  Chinese  merchants  for  the 
disposal  ot  ihe  British  manufactures,  ia  return  for  the  teas  which  they* 
purchase  fipmthem^ 

Do. you  know  whether  a  taste  for  British  manufactures  is  now  so  fully- 
established  in  China,  that  the  Company  trade  in  them  with  a  profit  in  res- 
pect to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  nation  ?— They  do  so,  I  apprehend,  in' 
regard  to  some  articles.  , 

Son)e  articles,  you  mean,  which  were  originally  sold  at  a  Ipss?— Which, 
were  originally  sold  at  a  loss,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge^ 

Do  vou  mean  to  include  among  those  articles  British  woollens?-— I  m^aa;. 
chiefly,  some  particular  species  of  British  woollens.  '     ■ 

Can  you  state  what  the,  American  and  other  foreign  traders  expprt  to 
China  ? — I  can  speak  to  some  articles,  such  as  the  root  called  GinseiJg', 
and  furs  of  various  kinds  3   these  arc  the  chief  articles  I  recollect  at  ' 
present.  * 
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Sir  George  T.       Do  not  ihcy  printip  ill>  carry  out  bullion  to  China  ?— They  have  carried 
Slaunion,   Bart,  out  bullion  lo  a  gruat  e>;-e]  t. 

Have  they  been  enabled  to  import  any  t'uropean  manu^ctures  into 
China? — I  do" not  recollect  that  they  have  \  or  if  they  have,  certainly  t* 
no  considerable  extent. 

In  your  opinion,  is  not  the  great  attention  paid  by  the  Company  to  the 
quality  of  woollen  goods  they  have  exported  to  China,  been  one  great 
cause  of  their  success  there  ? —  That  attention  has  certainly  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  woollen  trade  in  China. 

Is  not  the  Company's  mark  admitted  in  all  partsof  Chinaasasatitfactory 
provif  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  that  are  so  marked  ? — I  have 
always  understood  so. 

Can  you  state  to  Ihe  Committee  what,  or  whereabouts,  is  the  annual 
consumption  of  tea  in  this  country  ? — I  believe  four  and  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  and  I  speak  of  the  average  im-. 
portation  from  China  rather  than  the  consumption  in  England. 

^Vhat  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  great  reduction' 
of  the  quantity,  or  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  teas  that  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country  ? — It  would  no  doubt  be  a  considerable  incoQ- 
venionce,  as  it  would  amount  to  a  privation  of  an  article  in  daily  use. 

AVhat  do  you  think  would  be  the  consequence  to  the  Company  and  to 
the  revenue  ? — ^The  East-India  Company  would  lose  their  profit  in  propoK 
tion  to  the  diminution  of  the  importation,  and  the  government  would  low 
the  revenue  at  present  raised  on  that  importation. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  peculiar  nicety  required  in  adjusting 
the  supply  of  tea  to  this  country  to  the  demand?— The  East-India Coof 
pany's  servants  do  employ  great  pains  and  labour  in  adjusting  the  supply  to 
the  consumption,  both  in  respect  to  the  aggregate  and  in  respect  to  the 
different  species  of  tea  of  which  that  aggregate  comists.  > 

Are  you  speaking  of  what  is  done  at  Canton  ?— Yes,  of  what  is  donesc 
Canton.  '. 

Is  not  tea  an  article  that  requires  the  nicest  care  and  ezamitntioa  to 

Erevent  adulteration  ?— It    does;    more  than  any  other  article  that  I 
DOW  of. 

Do 
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Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  any  damaged  tea  which  may  be  in  the  Sir,.JGi^x^cT. 
possession  of  the  Company? — I  have  understood  it  is  destroyed;  that  ij  is  Staunton^  Bart. 
sent  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  in  barges,  and  thrown  into    ^  ■       ^.        / 
the  sea ;  and  that  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  revenue  attend  on  those  oo, 
casions  to  see  that  it  is  so  destroyed. 

•  Do  you  mean  that  the  Company  so  destroy  teas  which,  if  they  chose, 
they  might  sell  ?-^I  have  understood  that  those  teas  so  destroyed  might  he 
sold,  that  is,  they  would  findaHlle  in  London. 

li  the  Company  find  they  have  tea  of  a  bad  quality,  do  you  know  what 
becomes  of  it  ? — I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  such  teas  have 
been  sent  back  to  China,  and  returned  upon  the  hands  of  the  mcfchant 
from  whom  they  were  purchased. 

Will  the  merchant  take  back  such  tea,  and  allow  the  price  of  it 
to  the  Company ?T- The  Chinese  merchants  have  done, so  in  several 
instances.  '.      : 

Do  you  think  the  China  merchants  would  do  so  to  private  traders^  ? — 
I  should  imagine  not  s  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  they  have 
4one  so.  ,  > 

.  Are  there  not  certain  kinds  of  tea  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  which 
the  Company  encourage,  for  the  purpose  of  the  general  trade,  which  are 
separately  unprofitable  ?  —  Not  actually  unprofitable,  but  encouragjed 
in,  a  larger  proportion  than  the  Immediate  profit  arising  from  them  would 
lead  to.. 

:  In  your  opinion  could  it  be  the  interest  of  individual  traders  to  endou- 
rage  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  such  teas  ?*r— Certainly  not  in  the  same 
degree  a^itjs  that  of  the  East-India  Company.  »' 

Will  you  state  in  what  way  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture of  such  kinds  of  tea  is  important  to  the  general  tea  trade  ?— • 
Because  it  is  found  that  a  mixture  of  those  teas  with  other  teas,  by  raising 
the  credit  of  the  article  in  England,  increases  the  consumption  generally. 

If  a  free  trade  were  opened  between  this  country  and  Cbina^  do  you 
think  it  yvot}ld  be  possible  for  the  Company  to  make  ^oy  cra^lculation  i&t^ 
suiting  their  tonnage  to  the  supply  of  this  article,  or  for  suiting  the  sa{>|iijf 
to  the  demand? — If  there  was  anv  considerable  participation  in  the  trade 
t9  China,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Company  to  do  either. 

If 
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Sir  George  T.       If  a  free  trade  was  open  with  China,  do  you  think  it  would  be  ponlbta 
6ti/uHton,  Bart,  to  prevent,  by  direct  or  indirect  channels,  interior  and  damaged  teas  from 
'^— j»     ■■■'      coming  into  the  British  market  ?— 1  am  not  aware  how  thejr  could  be  pre- 
vented, under  such  circuni!>tanc;:s,  from  being  introduced  into  the  British 
market. 

If  private  ships,  fitted  out  from  British  ports,  were  allowed  to  navigate 
directly  to  and  from  the  Eastern  Islands,  is  it  your  opinioD  that  they  wouM 
indirectly  secure  to  themselves  a  participation  in  the  tea  trade  ?— I  ihoutd 
-think  they  vt^ould  have  it  in  their  power  to  purchase  teas  in  the  diffeient 
ports  of  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Are  not  those  seas  and  islands  full  of  Chinese  vessels  and  colonists?^ 
There  are  Chinese  vessels  and  coloniits  to  be  met  with  in  almost  erery  part 
of  thcEa:item  Archipelago. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  teas,  if  so  procured,  would  probably  be  of 
a  very  inferior  quality  to  the  teas  imported  t>y  the  East-India  Company  f— • 
I  should  conceive  they  would  probably  be  of  an  iaferior  quality. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  their  infi^rior 
(]uality,  that  from  having  evaded  either  the  Chinese  or  the  English  dutiei^ 
or  both,  they  would  supersede  in  a  considerable  degree  ttte  use  of  the  East- 
India  Company's  teas  ? — It  would  certainly  be  the  interest  of  the  Knglisli 
merchant  to  import  those  teas,  if  he  could  in  any  considerable  d^ret 
evade  the  Euglish  and  Chinese  duties. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion  that  it  also  would  be  the  interest  of  such  tradar 
to  import  tea  so  procured  into  the  ports  of  British  India  and  other  places 
where  there  was  a  demand  for  them  i  —Supposing  ibe  demand  to  be 
aimilar  to  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  teas  bore  the  same  prieci|^ 
it  would  certainly  be  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  import  them. 

Do  not  the  high  duties  upon  tea  hold  out  the  itrongett  temptalkui  to   - 
smuggling  it  in  every  way  i—l  conceive  that  they  certainly  do. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  private  shipi  are  allowed  to  trade  freely  t* 
the  Ea^t•J  -dies,  that  by  them  tea  will  be  smuggled  out  of  Chma  and  into 
this  country  i — I  cannot  speak  positively  in  answer  to  that  question ;  bitt  | 
think  it  probable  that  teas  would  be  obtained  at  the  Eastern  Islands^  and 
smuggled  into  Great  Britain. 


fBjr  a  Lord)    Do  you  conceive  that  die  iafricDce  of  At  Compwijr; 
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arising  from  the  exclusive  management  of  the  British  trade,  hasnotmore   ^^f"  Qeorge^T. 
cflffcS«pfln.(heC^tijiast  government  than  any  power  that  could  be  (yjufcrred  Stamen,  S»rx. 
u|Kin  a  eonsftl  by.the  Crown  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  apy  power  that  coujd  .  *- >|^^tf^■T^^'^    ' 
be  grsBlfd  t<>.a  consul  appointed  by  the  Crown  that  would  be  eqtiaMa,,'"  '*'"     .'■"»>■■■■  ^ 
effect  tft  l^osq  powers  which,  liircctly  or  indiregtiy,  exist  m  the  Companj'5  '  ]  ^'      ' 

servants  in  China.  Tiio^e  powers  which  are  derived  from  the  niatiaee- 
ment  of  the  trade  could  not  be  conferred  on  a  consul ;  of  course  his  power 
waujd  aotbp  equal  tQlhepovyerof  the  Company  under  the  present  s^enj, 

.■■;■■-         ,  [Thte  AVitness  is  directed  to  wUhcIjraw.    /  . 

^"   '"  '         ■  '  ■  i! 

Then  DANIEL  BEALE,  Esq.  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  ' '■ 
:        •         ,   .  examined  as  follows:, 

(By  Counsel.)     Have  you  not  resided  at  Canton  for   maajr  years  ?-^I  .Hanid  Beale 
resided  ihere  Irom  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1787,  to  the  middle  of  iHe            ggq, 
year  1797.  ,     * v— -* 

In  what  capacity  did  you  reside  there  ?— I  was  there  as  Prussian,  Cpnsii^,    .' 
and  in  that  situation  transacted  extensile  business  as  a  merchant,  and  '^Iso ' 
as  a  prlvateagent. 

Had  you  abundant  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  general  acmiaint4ni:e  ., 
with  the  commercial  facilities  and  methods  of  the  Chinese  ?  ^  Most  - 
certainly. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  yourself  with  the  detail  of  the 
commerce  in  tea,  which  takes  place  between  the  servants  of  the  Ea&tr 
India  Company  and  the  Hong  merchants? — I  certainly  had  an  opportunity   , . 
of  knowing  and  being  acquainted  with  the  general  commerce  of  China,  : ' 
and- of  course  of  tea  among  the  rest.  '      '  '  <-\\  ■ 

Can  you  generally  state  of  what  articles,  or  of  what  trade,  the  Hong 
merchants  have  the  monopoly,  if  of  any  f — There  are  a  certain  numb^ 
of  Chinese,  licensed  by  the  government,  wb'ch  are  called  Co-Hong  mef-  ,_.^ 
-chants,  or  security  merchants.     The  East-India  Company's  concerns,  to  '  " 
which  I  mean  to  speak  now,  are  so  extensive  that  their  busineiis  is  par-, 
ticipated  in  by  all  of  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     Jt  is  usual,  ip    , 
consequence  of  the  division  of  the  trade  among  them,  /or  the  senior     ' 
Hong  merchant  lobecome  the  seourity  merchant  ,o(J^p  fifst  English  Cora-    ,^ 
pany's  ship  that  arrives,  the  second  in  rank  to  tJi^^gs^  and  so  on  in  ^,. 
2  E  rotation 'i     " 
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Daniel  Beale,    rotation ;  so  that  it  happens  that  a  Hong  merchant  may,  when  the  Com^ 
Esq.  pany's  ships  were  sixteen  in  number,  secure  two  of  the  Company*^  ships. 

Ihose  Hong  merchants  are  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  and  beha- 
viour of  the  captains,  officers,  and  paople  belonging  to  the  ships;  and 
they  are  also  responsible  to  the  government  for  the  duties  of  the  import 
and  export. 

How  far  do  those  people  possess  a  monopoly  in  trade  r— I  meant,  with 
submission,  to  reply  to  the  question,  by  shewing  no  import  or  export  could 
tflke  place  but  in  the  name  of  those  licensed  Co-Hong  merchants. 

» 

Are  those  merchants  in  the  habit  of  granting  licenses  to  other  mer- 
chants ? — Some  of  the  most  needy  of  them  I  have  knawn  grant  their 
faculty  of  exporting  to  what  we  term  outside  merchants,  llie  outside 
merchants  might  sell  me  a  chop  of  tea,  and  then  he  would  apply  to  one  of 
the  Co^Hong  merchants  to  ship  off  that  tea  in-  his  name. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  Hong  merchant  is  responsible  for  that  outside 
merchant  when  he  licenses  ? — I  rather  think  not,  certainly  not ;  the  pur- 
chase is  made  of  an  outside  merchant ;  and  should  it  turn  out  bad,  I  should 
have  no  redress  against  the  Co^Hong  merchant,  but  against  the  man  that 
sold  me  that  tea ;  and  in  general  they  are  of  that  character^,  that  you  trade 
with  them  at  a  considerable  degree  of  risk. 

On  the  supposition  that  tea  shipped  at  Canton  in  other  British  vessels 
than  those  legally  sent  from  this  country,  could  find  a  safe  market  in  Eu- 
rope, is  it  vour  opinion  that  the  teas  themselves  could  be  procured  at 
Canton  ? — Most  certainly. 

■ 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  could  be  procttied  at  Cantoo  in  any  qu8n« 
tity  ? — Most  certainly. 

Are  there  any  other  ports  in  China  besides  Canton,  where  teas  could  be 
procured  under  the  circumstances  described  ?— I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  any  ports  other  than  that  of  Canton,  to  which  Europe  ships  woufd 
be  admitted  in  the  kingdom  of  China ;  and  I  doubt,  even  if  they  were 
admitted,  whether  tea  or  any  other  articles  for  exportation  for  the  Eorofie 
market  could  be  found  in  any  quantity,  such  as  to  warrant  a  ship  going 
there  under  such  an  expectation. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  admission  of  European  ships  into  other  ports 
than  Canton;  on  the  supposition  that  an  arrangement  was  made,  by 
which  British  or  European  vessels  should  meet  cargoes  of  tea  brought 

ftooi 
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from  China,  either  in  the  eastern  Archipelago,  or  in  any  parts  in  the    Daniel  Beale^ 

eastern  seas,  areyoa  of  opinipn  that  teas  could  be  procured  for  this  pur-  ^,S% 

pose  from  those  other  ports? — I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  upon  an 

arrangement,  teas  might  be  exported  from  Bata via,  for  instance,  which 

could  be  procured  from  other  ports  than  Canton,  and  I  found  my  opinion 

upon  this  circumstance:  There  are,  I  a»ii  told,  from  very  good  information, 

five  China  junks  of  considerable  burthen,  that  now  annually  leave  the 

port  of  Amoy,   wiih  at  least    3000  Chinese  that  emigrate  to  Batavfa; 

those  junks,  exclusive  of  the  Chinese  that  they  convey,  carry  also  China 

cpnjmodities  of  .every  kind.     Among  other  articles,  tea  in  small  boxes, 

i>ot  adapted, for  the  European  market  in  the  present  state  of  itj  but  no 

doubt,  by  a  co-operation,  tea  might  soon  be  had  in  all  respects  adapted 

to  the  European  market. 

,  In  your  opinion,  could  teas  be  conveyed  through  the  same  channels  to 
Manilla,  Penang,  or  other  stations  in  the  eastern  seas  ? — In  the  ptresent 
state,  teas  in  very  large  quantities  might  be  exported  in  the  country  ships 
trading  from  the  Conapany's  settlements  to  China,  and  landed  at  Penang, 
Malacca^  Bombay,  or  wherever  those  ships  are  bounid  to,  or  at  any  inter- 
mediate port  in  the  voyage. 

From  your  knowledge  respecting  the  export  trade  of  Canton,  qan  yo}x 
state  whether  the  government  gain  large  duties  on  the  articles  exported  ? 
-^Doubtless  very  large,  almost  every  article  exported  from  Canton  is,  by 
lyeight,  and  a  duty  is  levied  accordingly  by  the  pecuU 

Supposing  cargoes  of  tea  could  be  illicitly  shipped  on  board  of  British 
or  other  European  traders,  among  the  Eastern  Islands  in  general,  do  yqu 
apprehend  that  such  teas  could  be  procured  at  any  Chinese  port,  and 
conveyed  to  the  stations  so  arranged  ?— By  Chinese  junks,  undoubtedly, 
by  an  arrangement. 

Po  you  know  whether  Chinese  junks  are  not  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
from  Canton,  or  other  Chinese  ports,  to  other  points  than  Batavia  ? — ^To 
Cochin  China  also. 

Could  teas  be  procured  at  Macao  by  British  or  other  European  traders? 
«-«No  i  the  teas  procured  at  Macao  must  be  first  exported  from  Canton 
and  sent  to  Macao,  in  my  opinion. 

Could  such  teas  in  fact  be  procured  at  Macao  for  re-exportation  ?— -In 
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Daniel  Beaky    the  present  state  of  ^lacao,  certainly  not ;  but  any  quantity  of.  teas  might 
•    Es(J.-  be  prdcurcd  at  Canton,  and  shipped  froni  Canton  to  Macao. 

'  '  'Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  such  tea  being  conveyed  from  Canton  to 
5tfe<ta6,  there  are  any  preventives  to  a  re-exportation  of  that  tea  in  Euro^ 
pean  vessels  ? — I  meant  to  say,  that  Macao  can  only  be  proceeded  to  by 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  ships,  therefore  I  consider  others  as  excluded. 

'  '^Stippbsing  there  were  British  traders  at  the  eastern  seas  prepared  to  ship* 

teas  for  the  purpose  of  iHicitly  importing  them  into  this  couniry,  could 

not  teas  be  procured  at  Macao,  and  brought  out  in  any  vessels  whalSibever? 

>  :— -They  htight  be  brought  out  by  Spanish  or  Portuguese  vessels^  doubtless  f 

but  by  arty  vessels  whatever,  certainly  not. 

You  ar6  aware,  that  coasting  vessels  from  Inclia  have  access  to  the  port 
of  Canton  ? — Certainly. 

•'bo  you  conceive  that  owners,  Or  commanders,  of  such  vessels  might 
procure  tctis  at  Canton,  with  a. view  of  exporting  them  to  Europe?-^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  teas  might,  as  I  before  stated,  be  exported  in 
any  quantities  on  board  ships ;  but  for  such  a  purpose  as  that,  I  do  con« 
ceive  a  previous  co-operation  must  take  place. 


»  /" 


T)6  you  rhean  a  previous  co-operStion  between  the  persons  immediately 
employed  in  the  exportation  froQi  China  and  other  persons, .cither  stationed 
in  India,  or  at  home  ? — I  mean  only  this,  that  no  person  in  the  state  of 
the  trade  in  which  I  knew  it,  were  likely  to  export  teas  for  the  purpose 
youhave  described,  as  there  would  be  no  purchased. 

Supposingthenanyarrangements  to  be  made  by  which  such  teas  could  find, 
a  purchaser,  would  the  exportation  of  them  in  such  vessels  be  praicticable? 
-^—Doubtless  there  is  not  any  thing  to  prevent  a  country  ship  from  taking 
any  quantity  of  teas  on  board  according  to  the  present  existihg  regu- 
lations,         • 

Supposing  that  by  any  arrangement,  British  traders  could  ship  teas  at 
Goa,  do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  preventive  to  the  exportation  of 
teas  from  China  toGba? — None,  because  Goa  would  be  in  the  way 
of  a  ship  returning  to  Bombay,  and  she  might  deposit  any  cargo  she  bad 
at  Goa. 

You  have  stated,  generally,  that  on  the  supposition  of  an  arrangement 
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By  which  teas  could  be  illicitly  dispbsed  of,  they  could,  in  point  of  fact,  be     Daniel  Beale, 


procured  from  the  coast  of  China  ? — From  the  ports  of  Canton  and  Amoy. 
on  Chinese  junks,  as  there  were  Chinese  junks  trading  to  Bataviaj  and  1 
also  stated  Chinese  junks  to  Cochin  China.  I  do  not  mean  tosay  that  a 
Chinese  junk  can  be  sent  from  Canton  to  Bombay. 

•    ■  '       .  \    .  ,  _,..         ..•:!•  ■ 

I  believe  they  never  go  beyond  the  straits  of  Malacca  ?-^f  betieve  not 5^ 
and  I  have  always  understood  they  are  not  allowed  by  the  governmicnt  to> 
trade  from  Canton  to  Batavia*  . 

*  Might  nbt  an  exportation  of  other  China  produce  than  tea  take  place 
ilhdef  the  same  circumstances  ?-r-I  have  no  doubt  but  every  article  the 
produce  of  China  might  be  exported  to  Batayia  and  Cochin-China  iti'* 
Chinese,  junks  -,  and  also  by  country  ships, , under  the  circumstances  before, 
dlludedto. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  British  govefmnQntoir 
teas'hiust  generally  act  as  an  encouragement  to  the  iUicit  imiportation  of 
the  article  from  China  to  this  country  ? — No  doubt,  a  duty  of  95  per  <:ent. 
is  now  imposed  upon  the  sale  price  at  the  East-India  Company's  salesj  and  - 
that  must  pe  a  great  encouragement,  when  there  comes  a  peace  to  smug- 
gling, supposing  those  duties  remain.  The  French,  Danes,  and  Swedes 
imported  large  quantities  of  teas  from  Canton,  niany  of  whioh  were 
understood  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling;  and  I  should  suppose 
Dunkirk  would,  as  before,  become  a  depot  for  teas. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  thsit  the  quality  of  the  teas  purchased  ty 
the  Company  at  Canton  is,  generally  speaking,  the  best  ?— Every  care  is 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  procure  the  best  teas.  They  have, 
for  that  purpose,. in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  their  resident  supercargo, 
a  tea  inspector,  that  is,  a  gentleman  that  has  been  accustomed  to  the  tea 
trade  in  this  country,  who  is  resident  at  Canton,  in  the  Company's  service. 
It  is  more  particularly  the  department,  I  believe,  of  this  tea  inspector,  to 
class  the  teas;  and  his  inspection  is  a  considerable  check  upon  the 
Chinese  to  prevent  fraud  and  adulteration  in  the  package. 


Es%. 


■  i 


Is  not  the  goodness  of  the  teas  purchased  by  the  Company  in  -a  great" 
measure  secured  by  the  implicit  faith  which  the  native  merchants  repose 
in  their  honour  ?- — I  conceive  that  the  goodness  of  the  teas  is  completely 
secured  by  the  rigid  inspection  that  the  teas  undergo. 

Are  hot  the  native  merchants  from  their  confidence  in  the  general  good 
faith  and  commercial  credit  of  the  Company,  careful  to  supply  them  with 

aracka^ 
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Daniel  Beale,   articles  of  the  best  quality  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  but  there  are  teas  of  various 
Esq.  qualities ;  the  Company  give  the  best  prices  for  teas  of  the  best  qualities, 

and  invariably  have  the  refusal  of  all  the  teas  that  corne  to  Canton,  by 
izrhich  th^y.have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  of  the  best  qualities. 
1  should  ^y,  that  in  addition  to  the  good  faith  they  repose  in  some  of  the 
merchants  for  supplying  them  with  good  teas,  that  they  have  alsotbe 
knowledge  of  their  own  tea  inspectors  in  aid  of  it. 

Have  not  the  credit  and  good  faith  of  the  Company  induced  the  Chinese 
government  to  cultivate  a  commerce  with  this  country  ? — ^The  credit  and 
tbe  good  faith  of  ihe  Company,  I  should  say,  have  operated  in  this  way, 
tbattfaeChinese  will  receive  the  X^mpany's  imports,  and  will  pass  themi 
without  any  material  inspection. 

Supposing  that  teas  were  shipped  from  Canton,  in  any  of  the  ways 
before  described,  for  illicit  importation  into  this  country,  is  it  likely  that 
.  those  articles  would  b^  as  j^ood  in  quality  as  the  teas  now  imported  into 
this  country  ? — Most  certainly  not ;  because  the  Company  have  a  check 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  resident  supercargoes,  and  of  their  tea 
inspector,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Are  not  teas  of  the  worst  description  easily  procurable  at  Canton  ?— • 
I  have  before  stated,  that  the  Company  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
all  the  prime  teas  that  are  brought  to  Canton,  ot  course  what  remains 
must  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Is  there  not  a  regular  communication,  by  Spanish  vessels,  between  the 
port  of  Amoy  and  Manilla  ? — I  understand  a  Spanish  ship  every  year 
goes  from  Manilla  to  Amoy. 

Is  there  a  regular  communication  maintained  by  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
vessels  between  Macao  and  Canton  on  the  one  hand,  and  Manilla  oo  the 
other  ?-— Spanish  ships  come  from  Manilla  to  Macao,  and  I  believe  also 
that  Portuguese  ships  go  from  Manilla  to  Macao,  and  return. 

Is  there  not  a  regular  export  of  Chinese  product  from  Macao  to  Ma- 
nilla ?— Yes. 

Do  teas,  or  silks,  or  nankeens  form  any  part  of  that  export  ?— I  should 
say  silks  and  nankeens  more  generally  than  teas. 

(Examined 
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(Examined  by  the  Committee.)  ■ 

In  an  early  part  of  your  evidence  you  mentioned,  that  if  )roii  hid  a    Dame^Beale^ 
concern  wnth  the  outside  merchants,  the  Hong  merchants  would  not  be  Esq, 

responsible ;  is  the  Hong  merchant  responsible  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment for  any  act  done  in  his  name  by  the  outside  merchant  ?•!— The  Hong 
merchant  is  merely  responsible  to  the  Chinese  government  for  the  duty -on 
the  teas  exported. 

Therefore,  if  any  tea  was  smuggled  out  by  an  outside  mercbant^  under 
the  name  of  a  Hong  merchant,  tne  Hong  merchant  would'  be  respoiisi- 
ble  ? — I  do  not  understand  the  question.  \  put  it,  that  if  I  purchase tteas 
of  an  outside  merchant,  that  man  must  apply  to  the  Hong  mertbatit  t« 
ship  or  export  those  teas  in  his  name  ;  the  Hong  merchant  has  nothing 

more  to  do  with  it. 

'-       \ .    .■^   ■  ■ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  cargo^es  of  ships  6 lied  wkh 
teas,  and  sent  from  the  port  of  China ;  can  you  form  any  estimtate  of  it^ 
— I  cannot  now,  without  having  laid  before  me  the  particulars  xrf  the 
contents  of  that  cargo,  and  that  cargo  would  vary  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  silks  or  nankeens  of  which  it  would  be  composed* 

You  have  no  notion  of  what  they  consider  the  value  of  the  cargoesiiof 
their  ships  ? — I  have  no  immediate  recollection,  and  I  would  not  give  ^^ 
answer  which  would  have  any  tendency  to  mislead.     Every  cargO; coming 
from  China  has  a  regular  invoice,  which  forms  part  of  the  Company's 
documents. 

■■■  't 

Supposing  the  confiscation  of  a  ship  of  350  tons  registered  admcasur?- 
ment,  with  her  cargo,  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  tea  being  found  on 
board,  would  not  such  a  risk  be  greater  in  proportion  than  any  prospect 
of  advantage  from  such  smuggling  adventure  ? — I  should  say  yes  ^rthe 
value  of  such  a  ship  and  cargo  would  be  greater  than  atiy  prosptgctof,  adr 
vantage.  ^  :^  •    » 

You  were  understood  to  say,  in  a  former  part  of  your  exanariiialion, 
that  the  whole  of  the  concerns  of  the  India  Company  at  Canton  were . 
carried  on  under  the  direction  and  government  of  the  supercargoes  there ; 
do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  those  supercargo?^  are  paid  ? 
— Yes,  by  commission.  ^  ■      •'.')♦:,.•..; 

m 

What  is  tke  amourtt  of  that  comeiission  P^i— That  I  cannot  stato. 

Da 


Daniel  Beale,        Do  you  know,  of  youF  own  knowledge,  of  very  large  fortunes  indeed 
E^q.  being  usually  made  by  the  supercargoes  in  the  regular  mode  of  their  con- 

ducting that  business  ?-^I  have  heard  it  stated i  1  do.  not  know  it  of  my 
<own. knowledge.*    ,       ;        '      '    ,  ^ 

•  

Can  you  form  any  belief  upon  the  subject? — I  believe  that  the  com- 
mission of  the.  chief  supercargo  at  Canton,  amounts  to  tl^  $unft  of  7  or 
jC8,000  aimually. 

Do  you  not  conceive  then  that  private  traders  could  carry  on  that  trade 
^without  allowing  so  high  a  commission  tp  the  persons  employed  il^rf in  ? 
—I  must  state  that  it  would  take  a  series  of  fifteen  years,  1  believe,  before 
a  gentleman,  going  out  as  a  writer  in  the  Company's  service,  can  arrive  to 
>the  situatijon  of  chief  supercargo;  during  /j/vhich  time  he  grows  up  from 
youth  to  manhood  in  knowledge,  and  in  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the 
Chinese.     I  am  certain  that  no  number  of  merchants  can  carry  on  such 
an  extensive  trade  as  is  carried  on  by  the  Bast-India  CompB03i^>.af.^h|p 
CcBApany'ft  concerns  are  now  generally  managed  at  Canton.     I  illustrate 
my  position  in  this  way:  the  Company's  imports  of  tea  last  year   were 
made  upon  19  »^hips;  I  assume  that  those  19  ships  were  each  of  iheoiiihe 
burthep.  of  >  1^200  tons.    Ihe  export  of  tea  from  Canton  by  the  Americ^j^s^ 
was  25  ships;  and  I  assume  that  those  25  ships  were  about  the  burthen  or 
SOO  tons  each ;  ft  shews  me  that  four  fifths  c^  the  whole  tea  exported  ^tn 
Canton  was  made  by  the  East-India  Company.     Now,  had  that  export  of 
tea  been  made  by  the  Americans,  or  by  any  other  people  carrying  on  t^ide 
upon  the  same  prindples  as  the  Americans  do,  in  ships  of  800  tons»  tbf^iC; 
would  have  been  no  less  than  76  ships  to  do  that  which   19  effect.    Tjbve,. 
Q^r§0es  of  the  19  ships  were  purchased  by  one  individual  set  of  men«  but.' 
l»<i they  been  divided  into  76,  there  would  have  been  76  supercargoes,, 
and  76  captains,  and  so  in  proportion ;  and  from  them  I  infer  th^t  it  4s 
done  cheaper  by  the  East-India  Company^  ^j 

JDo you  know  whether  the  teas  exported  by  the  Americi^^  ftomQ^nr 
ton  are  generally  equal  in  quality  to  those  exported  by  the  East  ffldh^ 
Company  ? — I  should  say  not;  certainly  not;  tne  Company  having  an  op«^ 
portunity  of  selecting  the  best  teas  in  the  first  instance* 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw-  •, , 


It  being  then  proposed  to  adjourn  this  Committee  till  t(ymon^wi 
.     Xhc  siiiifi  is  agreed  tO|  and  4>rd^i^.  accofid^ 


w*^' 


^i-.:.   -*:•    ^ 
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Die  Mercuriiy  14*  Apriiis  I8IS. 


The  E^ARi.  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  Gfattir.. 


Order  of  adjourninent  read. 

The  Counsel  are  called  in. 
The  proceedings  of  this  Committee  ye&terday  sire'ttsrtl. 


-': 


Then  CHARLES  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq.  is  called  iA^   and,  liiiVhif 

been  sworn,  is  examined  as  follows:      •  nr         -  /■  ^  ". 


.1 


(By  Counsel. J    Are  you  the  accountant-general  to  the  EastJndii  C«iWI*  C  Carftvrfght, 
pany?— -I  am.  Esq. 


And  have  been  so  for  some  time  ?— Many  years. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  annual  pecuniary  ob|igt« 
tloris  of  the  East- India  Company  ?—*That  is  a  very  broad  questidri  ;  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  answer  it.  If  you  mean  (o  ask  mfc  whilt't- 
imagine  is  the  probable  anrount  that  theCompafny  will  require  iti  Englanit 
as  a  remittance  from  India,  I  will  state  that*  ' 

Will  you  state  that  amount  ?— In  the  first  place,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  quantum  of  the  Company's  exports.  If  the  exports  should  be 
intcrfijred  with  by  the. private  traders,  of  course  the  Company  must  rcr* 
duce  their  Sports,  l^e  Company  have  hitherto  exported  to  about  the 
amount  of  a  million  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  or  sonle  such 
thing;  it  is  probable  ttiey  will  not  now  export  more  than  a  mrilron  and 
a  half,  or  perhaps  less  than  that ;  but  whatever  they  export  must  come 
back;  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  them  vvijl  be  uncertain.  The 
interest  upon  the  Indian  debt  is  remittable  to  England  ;  what'thi  Vfiriual 
amount  or  that  rnay  be  I  cannot  state  ;  bat  circumstances  may  arise  that 
may  require  the  whoie^  and  adding  to  it  the  remittafice  iNowed  to  the 
commanders  and  oflSeers  of  their,  tradhig  ships,  iht  imtKNmt  tpky  be  Otie 
million  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  poiadch  a-)rettr.    There  Will  6fe 
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C.  Cartxvtight,  the  pay  to  the  military  officers,  here   in  England,  two  hundred  thousand 
Esq.  pounds   a-year,  the  passage   of  the  military   to   India  has-  amounted  to 

^150,000  a  year^  fon  some  year«  the  political  ch^iws  general  in  Eng- 
land amounted  to  ^230,000;  the  pay  oflTce  general,  on  account  of  re- 
cruiting, is  estimated  at  <£3O0,O0O  a-year ;  whether  it  has  been  quite  so 
large  a  sum  as  that,  I  cannof  take  upoft  myself  to  say,  but  it  is  now 
estimated  Xfx  aqnount  to.  that ;  in  futuxe,  the  interest  upon  the-  Camatic 
debts  may  amount  to  £\Z6fiOO  ayear  ;  it  has  not  amounted  yet  to  that 
sum,  but  probably,  as  soon  as  the  commissioners  have  liquidated  the! whole 
of  them,  they  may  amount  to  that ;  the  interest  on  the  sinking  fund,  on 
the  loan  of  ^2,600,000,  which  requires  an  annual  sum.  of  4^^2.42,920 
for  the  interest  upon  the  debt  and  for  the  redemption  fund  -,  those  several 
items  amount  to  «£4,338,9i20. 

Will  ypti  $fate  what  are  the  means  the  Company  have  to  discharge 
those  obligations  ? — ^The  means  certainly  must  be  the  surplus  funds  of 
ih^tComj^ny  in  India,  the  sale  of  the  outward  cargoes  in  the  surpAoP 
funds,  of  course  I  reckon  the  sum  tJ^  India  savea  to  herself  by  trans- 
mitting the  interest  on  the  debt  to  England,  the  profits  on  those  returns^ 
ami  I  aiQ  Rot  a'urst^'  q(  v^y,  other  s.our<:e^ 

■  ■ . .  • 

You  include  the  China  trade  ? — Yes. 

•  Do  not  you  include  any  surplus  revenue  ?— Of  course. 

If  any  great  defalcation  of  the  Company's  trade  should  take  plaoc;^ 
either  by  the  illicit  importation  of  China  goods,  or  by  a  diversion  m  dm 
trade  of  piece  goods  to  the  outward  ports  or  illicit  trade  therein,  what  da 
you  imagine  would  be  the  coi^s^quence  to  the  Company  ?— A  falling, ofl^ 
of  the  Company's  trade,  and  even  supposing  no  alteration  should  take 
place  in  the  trade,  I  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  forthenrto 
invest  the  sum  of  jC4,33 8,000,  so  as  to  remit  it  profitably  to  this  country  ^ 
it  has  not  been  so  in  my  time ;  for  I  believe^  since  I  have  been  in  tBe: 
Company's  service>  they  never  have  sold  four  millions  cost  in  the  year ;» 
indeed  in  the  last  nineteen  years  the  total  cost  of  the  goods  imported 
amounts  only  to  fifty-five  millions,  which  is  a  little  short  of  about  three; 
milliops  a-year. 

Have  you  been  enabled,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  India  trade,  td' 
form  any  opinion  as  to.  the  consequence  of  transferring  the  piece-gpCK^ 
trade  to,  the  outports  ifor  exportation? — ^There  are  gentlemen  here  that, 
can  an«;wter  the  question  better  than  noe^  but  I  conceive  it  will  be  very' 
ciktriiQental  inevejy  view  of  the  case* 

Will 
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Will  you  state  the  manner  in  which  you  conceifc  it  will  be  detri-  C.  ^Carttoright^ 
inental  ? — In  this  view;  inasmuch  as  dividing  the  places  of  sate,  I  con«- 
ceive,  will  reduce  very  much  the  price  of  the  article,  because  we  know 
when  there  is  only  one  article  to  be  sold  in  one  place,  that  all  the  parties 
who  want  that  article  must  resort  to  that  spot ;  and  where  the  thing  h 
sold  by  public  auction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Company's  sales  in  London, 
the  goods  sell  much  higher  than  they  could,  I  conceive,  by  any  other  m6de 
of  sale. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  disturb  the  regularity  of  the  Company's 
salc§  ?**«lliere  is  no  question  but  it  would,  certainly ;  and,  I  conceive, 
yoo  cannot  extend  the  consumption  of  piece-goods  at  mil  i  and  therefore 
all  that  goes  to  the  out  ports,  and  are  sold  there,  must  reduce  the  Company's 
tales  here,     I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

.  Do  you  think  that  the  regularity  of  the  demand  of  the  sale  of  ihe 
Company  will  be  more  aflPected  in  the  time  of  peace  than  in. the  time  of 
war? — I  should  conceive  they  would  be  most  affected  in  a  time  of  peace, 
because  we  should  have  a  larger  demand  for  the  goods  than  latterly  has 
been,  because  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  wart 
has  prevented  the  Company  from  selling  hardly  any  goods  of  the  descrip- 
tion ;  except  this  last  year,  we  have  not  sold  a  third  part  of  our  usual 
quantityt 

Have  you,  as  the  accountant  general  of  the  Company,  etaralned  the 
account  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  Company  upon  the  India  and  China 
trade  the  last  nineteen  years  ? — I  have  it  m  my  hand,  it  is  signed  by  me, 
and  of  course  it  was  made  out  by  me,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct,  as 
far  as  my  judgment  goes. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  profit  or  loss  upon  those  trndcs 
separately  during  that  time  ? — ^The  profit  upon  the  India  trade  I  make  to 
be  jC2,  192,267;  upon  the  China  trade  Xl8,527,110.  The  profit  so 
assumed,  it  is  necessary  I  should  inform  the  Committee,  is  without  reck- 
oning interest  upon  the  capital  emptoyed  In  it,  but  interest  is  deducted 
from  the  whole  at  the  foot  of  the  account ;  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
inform  your  Lordships  that  there  is  an  item  in  this  account,  which  is  the 
losses  at  sea.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  losses  upon  the  India 
trade,  in  this  w'lole  period  of  nineteen  years,  appear  to  be  ^5. 125^.  irf.  per 
cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  investment;  upon  the  China  trade  it  is  only 
-*£l-  I6s.2d.  [y^T  cent.;  now  the  difference  is  jCs.  I5s.  1  Irf.  percent. 
It  is  also  proper  I  should  state  why  it  ought  not  to  form  an  item  In  this  ac 
count :  if  you  are  to  look  on  it  as  an  account  of  profit  and  loss,  and  to  be 

2  F  2  governed 
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Ci  Cartwrfgh  ^  governedby  it  upon  future  occasions,  I  conceive  that  the  additiofli^yAjfis 

Esq^ AipQQJh^.India  trade  is  in  con  of  political  use  of  the  ships  ;4nejr 

^    are  diverted  fiom  their  regular  course,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  their' 
returning  to  Eiurope  otrt  of  season  and  at  extra  risk.     Now  supposing  that     j 
you  take  that  £i  l^s.Md.  percent,  away  from  this  charge,  and  taking     | 
"j  fivepercent.upontheIijdiatra.de,  which  amount*  to  jCl, 256^000,  there 
wilji  ;jbe:  it  d^^        of    ^302,^000   to   be   deducted   from   thfc  profit  of 
JC2,i9^,2iS7  ;  %\it  as  there  is  an  item  deducted  from  the  India  trade,  the 

♦  loss  on  law  tonnage,  which  ought  not  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  trade 
of  Ihdi?,  there  will,  itist-ead  of  -a  deductKHi,  be  an  addition  io  be  made  to 
this4)rofit  of  ^2,192,®00  of  ^137,000 ;  therefore  supposing  that  the  cost     ' 

-^4^*the  ,I«xliaifi'JmpGirts  .shall  be  charged  with  the  interest  upcn  the  cpstv 
:   there  still  would  be,  upon  this  assumption  that  I  have  stated^  a  profited 

•  lipwkrdS  of  ^2,300,<SOO.  f  - 

• ',  '.    •  ■■•••.  •  ,1  ... 

,    .    Do  joxi  know  that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Company  are  losers  U{K>nL 

'  '^^     ^ttelf^IticfiiatVarfef—lhWe  heard  so.  \ 

•  '  'Are' you  confident  that  that  account  Is  erraneouS,  and  that  the  accoiittt 
^ou  burr  laststetfsdts^corrcct  ? — 1  believe  it  is. 

I  ■  '     '    • 

(BydtoTd.')  Wh>n70ti  sdy  you  believe  rt  r^,  is  it  supposing  th«t  ! 
statement ^dciutted  which  you  have  now  made  ?— Yes*  it  is^  and,  I  believfif  : 
the  statement  to  he  correct. 

IThe  witness. delivers  Ai^  the.  account  referred  to^  which  is  read^  and  is  w  . 

follows;  '  •  ^    ' 
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V  . ,  ^,,.  I     .    . ,  I        The  witness  is  directe4  to  withdraw.  ^  ^     . 
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[^Referred  to  in  page  220.J 

ESTIMAli^inguishing  India  and  China,  and  specifying  the  Invoice  Vn(^^  Customs^ 
Freigliei  Exchanges  of  2^.  the  Current  Rupee,  8^.  the  Fagoda,  2^.  3d.  tHe  Bombay 
Rupee 


2d 
e. 


'793-4 

1 795-6 
1796-7 

1798-9 

1799-181 

180C-1 

I 80 I -2 

i8c2-3 

1803-4 

1804^5 

1 805-6 

1806-7 

1807-8 

1808-9 

»?OQ-liO 

i8io-ii 
1811-1  a 


r  •  .w, 


■  ^5.^ 

•  OZC 

t        I"' 

t 

•  975 

•  911 

-  4516^ 
JO*  138 

-  DI5 

;.  » 
-  121 

.967 

-755 
•-  D07 

•597 

-893 

-  no 

-  »05 

4»9 


GRAND    TOTAL,    . 


Prime  Cost  of 
InTtttinvnt 
or  Ooods. 


/ 


2,556,845 
2,883,552 
3,229,599 

2,994>M4 
2,3f8|0O7 

3^20,871- 

3,496,258 

3^79;^a29 

5y^4fa7i 
2*874,533 

*>959>6fti 

#■ ' 
t 

2,647,686 
3,042,085 
2,663,962 

.  a.5  75.389 
2*735>74o 

2,7275375 
2,528,344 
2|68o,4o6 


Customs.' 


Ffcijht. 


626^076 


'  9*. 


707,591 


598,396]  -663,01^ 

77o»37i 
876,545 

403,03 1 

1,198,603 


55,426,15c 


436,75' 
209,151 

150,365 

78,159 

77,4*5 
76,230 

78,595 

54,955 

37,437 
65,140 

83,228 

59,918 

73,0x9 


1,053,701 

^077*743 
1,024,05;, 

m 

^54'>307 
1,437,680 

i>534i897 

'»» 75,430 
1,219,560 

1,281,488 

990,075 

1,176,581 

1,102,755 


Charges  of 
Merclian<Iiz£f 
calciiluted  at 
bl,  percent. 

on  the^uie 
Amount* 


trAaX  Cost  and 
-  Charges.  - 


AmoiM  Sal* 
of.Oovds. ' 


,1.263,554  257,848 


1,164,692 
1,196,145 
1,262,391 
1,152,962 


3»952,4X5 


22,025,628 


242,986 
273,643 
325^800 
303,194 

233*768 

415*783 
367*983 

379*759 

33i»3M 
302,126 

^93,303 

263,026 

299,657 

259,056 


4,*33f498 
4,418,610 

5f3  79,47  > 
5,451,626 

3,978,863 

6,77i^5*4 
5,738,67a 

5,921,036 

4,75^380 

4,474,378 
4,611,890 


•  4»8W»74J 


1 16,858 

9,8.179 
.$,515,900  i,i36,4a9  .'«^73t 
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S'472,944 


6,063,910 
4,675,358 

.^3J^S»^73 
7*359,676 

7,595»^8i 
6,626,347 

6,069,636 
5,866,073 


287,301 
298,862 
298,143 
291,077 


3,977,017     5,260,52 


\J*raAtMu' 


Sf: 


Oatwart 
Trade. 


.n 


i  812^4     49»539 


4,596,918 
4,080,728 

4»i34>4a8 

-   • 

4,252,873 
4,304,610 

4,148,796 
4,197*464 


5,724,62989,128,822 


Sr995,598 
5,181,820 

5*156,971 
5,746,021 

5*977*280 

$,962,860 

5,821,546 


696,495 
il%5i9>^09 
1^621,004 
1,674,145 
^874,967 
T,59f5,i58 
1,254^183 
1,283,504 
1,398,680 
1,100,392 
1,022,543 

1,493*148 

1,672,670 

'    •      .   .'/ 
1,8*4,064 

1,624,082 


114,522,360 


25,393*538 


110,442 
^29,529! 

55*863 
40,603 
29,326 

«3^343 

^5,45* 

20,^769 

53*881 

3**567 

"»*4X5l 
109,259 

'77,467 
217,885 

1 1 7,673 


1, 506,98 1 
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ioM  up50» 
Loaet  ^^ ' 
Ralfth4 
of  A< 


Kcltt&tvely  to)  ^ 
Profit  :      •  -  J 

mud 


19**3*1360 

44^t9i9( 
403»o^o 


3f 


} 


7ot,68s 


1.544.399 
6<<iiOio 


t  . 


i8,ja7,iio 


aOi7«9f377 


Total  Profit 


3»470f997 


»4»»9«i374 


17,900,969 


Ultimate  Surplus  Profit,  1793-4  to  x8ii-x» 
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Then  ROBERT  BROWNT,  Es(»»  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  Rohrl  Browne 


is  examined  as  follows  : 

(By  Counsel)     Have  you  had  extensive  dealings  in  cotton  piece-goods 
from  India  ? — I  have.  i       ^       »       ^Vh 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  ad  valorem  duly  imposed' on  p]ecc*g0§^^d 
at  the  sales  of  the  Company  ? — ^They  are  divided  into  three  classes]  the  first 


E<iq. 


>7 


It 


is  the  article  of  muslins,  which  pay  .on    importation    10  per  cint7  anif 
£21,  6s.  Sd  percent,  for  honje  consumption  ;  the  secQnd  is  the  iaff^fel^^bf^f^ 


C; 


f  • 


f  •' 


percent,  ror nonje  consumptio 
calicoes,  which  pays  J[3. 6s.  Sd.  per  cent,  on  importatio}i,  and  S6^^6s.  8d. 
percent,  for  home  consumption  ;  the  third  comes  under  the  dcnojuination 
ot  prohibited  goods,  which  pays  mcrrely  a  duty  of  j£3.  6s.  8d.  JDer  cent. 
on  importation,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  this  country. 


When  goods  are  sent  to  the  sales  at  ihe  India  House,  .in  what  r^^^f]i^y\^         ^'^  ^^ 
4he  value  to  which  the  duty  is  proportioned  ascertained,  is  it  by  an  estimate^ 
or  by  the  actual  sale  of  the  article  ?-^lnvariab]y  by  the  actual  salle  at  tTLsT . 
Company's  candle.  .-  .  ci  .,^^1.8-  S^  J'^^  /Byumoi^ 


Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  easy  or  practicable  to  set  an  accurate' 
average  value  on  Indiau  piece-goods,  in  any  other  manner  ttian  ;by  ft^eir 
actual  sale  ?— 1-I  conceive  it  would  be  impossible  to  affi^  the' vallii^  without 
an  actual  public  sdle  ;  and  I  ground  that  opinion  from  an  exparie|),(^0"9f 
seven  and  .twenty  years  in  the  examination  of  the  goods^  and  an  atjteMance 
at  the  Company's  saljes  during  that  period.  <  '.  — —  —r- 


•*»  .^ 


'{ 


Will  you  state  what  are  the  circumstances,  in  your  experienj:e  on  the 
subject,  which  have  particularly  led  you  to  form  the  opinion  ju:>t  si^terf^?~ 
The  circumstances  are  connected  completely  with  the?competiti6n'  kt  iftie  ;  ^ 
East  India  Company^s  sales,  which  induces  the  buyers,  from  an  obf^^^lt^^t^: '  " 
to  each  other,  to  give  at  timesa  difference  of  10,;  15,  ,siQ(l.J  Ji^vj^Juiatoi 
even  40  per  cent,  between  the  prices  at  which  the  article  was  estimated, 
and  the  pricey  produced. 

Have  you  with  you  any  patterns  cut  from  the  same  lots  in  ^he  Company 'a 
warehouses,  which  will  enable  you  to  illustrate  more  particularly  your  last 
answer  ?^*^I  believe  1  baVe,  ^though  1  do  not  believe  those  patterns  will 

fo  cjuitc  «o  isiuch  tafhf9  point  as  they  will  do  on  other  parts  of  the  subject^ 
thmk  that  the  price  currents  will  shew  that  deviation  even  i;nare  distinctly 
than  the  patterns  I  h^ve  in  my  possession. 

Will  jou  in  any  manner  illu^tr^te  ihe  difference  betweea  articles  appa- 

J«Rt^ 


•li 
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JMert  Broken,  rently  of  the  same  quality  ?--There  is  ui  the  vticle  of  muloaulsi  some 
Esq,  which  were  sold  at  the  la^tsale  of  March  for  19^.  2d.  per  piece,  and  others  : 

mJ  sold  at  90^.  per  piece  ;  there  are  a  great  variety  of  similar  things  ;~  there 
is  the  article  of  seerhaudconnaes,  some  that  sold  at  38^.  6d.  per  plec^  and 
others  that  sold  at  103^. 

• 

What  are  the  differences  in  price  in  articles  of  the  same  class  ?— I  believe ^ 
I  explained  that  by  saying  that  I  have  known  instance^  where  there  bss 
been  a  difference  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the  same  articles^  and 
of  similar  quality. 

•  * 

Besides  the  difference  of  price  in  articles  of  the  same  classes*  hw£^ 
you  known  differences  6f  price  in  articles  of  exactly  the  same  quality  ?— ** 
I  have,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  former  ansHrer  i 
I  have  known  differences  in  articles  of  the  same  value  and  the  same  qua- 
lity, from  10  to  15  per  cent,  at  the  ^me  sale. 

In  the  ordinary  sale  of  articles  of  the  same  class,  do  very  great  diffe- 
rences of  price  take  place  ?— In  the  ordinary  sale  I  should  say  not ;  there 
are  cases  in  which  in  the  same  sale,  from  particular  circumstances,  that 
variation  does  take  place,  but  in  a  general  way  certainly  not. 

[The  witness  produces  two  patterns  of  call!  joes,  which  are  inspected.] 

Having  produced  two  patterns  of  calicoes  of  the  samo  quali^,  that  sold 
at  the  same  sale,  will  you  state  what  were  the  prices  at  which  tbcy  respoc^. 
tively  sold  ?— There  is  a  variation  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  the  two 
articles. 

Is  that  an  uncommon  .case,  or  has  it  frequently  fallen  within  your  expei* 
rience  ? — Certainly  not  a  common  case ;  but  it  is  a  case  that  occasiooaUy 

happens. 

Have  you  frequently  known  great  variations  to  happen,  tbougll- Itm^ 
than  that  you  have  stated  in  this  particular  instance  ?—X  have  known  it. 

occasionally.  •        . 

When  ad  valorem  duties  are  imposed  on  gopds  sold  elsoishere  tfaan«fe4t». 
sales  of  the  Company,  do  you  know  in  what  manper  the  duties  are- as^f^ 
tained  ? — The  principle,  I  believe,  is  thi&;  that  the  merchant  givetifaiflifak 
valuation,  and  if  approved  by  the  collecting  officer^  the  duty ^i|  paid  oa^ 
that  valuation. 


I**  • 


What 


L 


What  wcority  is  there  against  the  fraudulent  valuation  of  the  article  by  Robert  Browne 
the  importer  ? — The  officer  is  at  liberty  to  fake  those  goods  upon  payment  Esq* 

of  the  same  price  that  they  are  valued  at,  with  an  addition  I  believe  of  ten 
percent. 

Supposing  it  to  be  allowed  that  piece-goods  should  be  imported  into  the 
put -ports  for  exportation,  do  you  conceive  that  ad  valorem  duties  could 
conveniently  be  collected  upon  the  article  ?  —  I  conceive  they  could  not 
be  collected,  with  justice  to  the  revenue,  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  public 
sale  ',  and  even  by  a  public  sale,  at  the  out- ports,  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  a  combination  to  be  formed  so  as  to  pay  the  duty  upon  a  less  price 
tbaaths  actual  value  at  the  sales  of  th>e  Company  of  the  same  articlo^ 
precisely. 

In  your  apprehension,  will  there  be  any  danger  that,  on  the  supposition 
before*  made,  goods  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for  ihe  purpose  of  expor- 
tation will  be  smuggled  back  again  for  the  purpose  of  home  consumption  ? 
—I  should  think  a  very  great  danger  ;  and  so  much  have  the  commission- 
ers of  customs  been-  afraid  of  it,  that  although  for  a  short  time  they  allowed 
white  piece  good^^,  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  white  India  calicoes,  to- 
be  sent  from  London  to  the  out-ports  for  exportation,  they  rescinded  that 
order  about  eighteen  months  past,  and  now  only  allow  coloured  goods  to 
be  sent  for  exportation,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  prohibited,  if 
they  were  smuggled  out  of  the  vessels,  were  seizable  wherever  they  could 
be  found*.  White  East-Itidia  Calicoes  being  allowed  to  be  used  for  home 
consumption,  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  heavy  duty»  would  not 
be  seizable  in  case  they  were  found  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or 
dealer. 

From  your  general  experience,  can  you  state  whether  the  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country  have  attained  to  the  perfection  of  the  India 
fabrics  ? — In  many  cases  I  conceive  that  they  very  much  surpass  them, 

-^Do  you  mean  that  the  fine  piece  goods  of  Fndia  are  surpassed  by  the 
British  pieqe-gobds  ?-i— No,  I  do  not  y  certainly  I  mean  the  common  and 
the  middling  qualities. 

Are  there  any  species  of  Indian  piece-goods  with  which,  in  your  ap*- 
prehension,  British  cottons  of  api^arently  the  s>ame  ([uaiity  could  notisiistatn' 
a  competition  ? — Is  it  meant  by  that  to  ask  me  in  point  of  price,  or  in 
pofbt  of  quality.? 


'.    r  > 


Are  there  any  species  of  Indian  piece-goods  with  which,  in  your  ap- 
preheii^ion,  British  cottons  of  apparently  the  same  quality  could  not  sustain 
a  competition  ? — ^They.have  certamly  been  very  successfully  imitated  ;  and. 
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Rjt^t''tlrdwriy^stM9^tfdh^(oTei  the «  British  gpods  have  in  some  ca$eg^.  suro^^ .  tfw. 
Ksqi-^      others* 


.  I »  «. 


Supposing  that  India  piece-goods  were  to  attain  a  consid^rablp .  degr<S9 
of  home  consunf)p.tioni  would  the  finer  sorts  of  them,  prfty^ir  over  ajiy 
British  ;f;^brics  of  the  same  kind  that  could  be  brought  to  qorltepd'wriri'  ^ 
thetn  in  the  market  ?— If  yoa  mean  the  finer  description  .of  piece-gooHs'' 
to  be  imported  without  the  payment  of  duty,  they  would  certajoiy  jqtei>'[  - 
fciu  very  much  with  British  gtJods  ;  but  it  woufd  be  with  thicoatSeV  ffootisl" 
if  the  duty  was  evaded,   with  which  the  interference  would  be  by  t^r  t^*, 
greatest  in  my  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  at  which  thosd.* 
comttton  piece-^oods  are  sold  at  the  Compatiy's  sales ;  and  the  greater  prfce 
of  the  same  description  of  goods  of  British  manufacture,  at  present  tfee" 
duty  is  bO  heavy,  amounting  to  .£'68.  6s.  8r/.  per  cent,  for  home  consump- 
tion, that  very  few,  if  any,  sold  for  the  home  market,  ... 

Supposing  that  India  piece-goods  in  any  great  quantity  were  fraudulently  *. 
introduced  into  the  home  consumption,  do  you  conceive  that  theymight 
interfere  with  the  cotton  fabrics  of  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  e\ pence' 
wkh  which  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  commodities  must  necessarily  be 
attended  ?— ^I  think  they  would  interfere  very  greatly,  and  that  the  saving 
in  the  point  of  duty  would  amply  compensate  for  the  cxpence  of  srauj-  ' 
gling  them.  "  . 

Can  you  state  the  difference  between  the  price  which  British  white 
calicoes  from  the  manufacturers  fetch  per  yard,  and  that  at  which  Indiap 
white  calicOef5  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  and  quality  sold  at  the  MarcR  ' 
sale«  of  the  Company? — From  a  calculation  I  have  recently  made,  I  fiti(| 
that  t  c  difference  is  from  30  to  60  per  cent,,  that  is  to  say,  that  goods  ;at  -, 
the  last  March  sale  sold  by  the  East-India  Company  at  from  30  to  60  pfer 
cent,  less  than  the  same  qualities,  widths,  and  descriptions  could  be  bought 
from  the  manufacturers. 


c» 


(Examined  Hj  the  CommiUeeJ  -    i 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  danger  of  relanding  piece-goods  is  greater 
from  ihc  outports  than  from  the  port  of  London  r — In  my  opinion  there 
would  be  a  greater  facility  of  getting'the  goods  exported  from  the  outportt 
thao  from  the  port  of  London.  ."..-.       ,  ,/ 

Why  do  you  suppose  so? — I  have  known  instances  wherein  the  pro- 
hibited gbod^  have  been  taken  out  of  vessels  in  the  River  Mersey,  goods 
—    p^:au  board  ander  the  principle  of  being  exported  to  Africa. 

Do  you  believe  no  instance  of  that  sort  ever  happened  in  the  port  of 

London  ?^-*  - 


London  f — I  itever  knew  but  of  one  instance  of  the  kind,  1 4$ertaiiltf  hi^&  .Sabef^^^^rmfh^ 
known  of  one.  -  -  \\     £^--i 

Yoo  stated  hi  your  evidence,  tbatyoa  judged  of  the  sniUjg;glifij^  i^hick 
would  take  place  on  re-exported  goods  when  they  were  expdWed4roin<*i 
ouJ-port  in  consequence  of  a  smuf^gling  which  took  place  on  tt  trtiiisit  df ' '  ? 
goods  sent  to  the  out-ports  from  I^ndon,  do  you  consider  that  the  same  > 
risk  of  smuggling  existed  when  goods  were  exported  frorfi  the  oiit-ports  for  ? 
exportation  as  upon  the  transit  of  goods  from  the  port  of  London  N-^I 
apprehend  there  is  no  risk  whatever  in  the  transit  from  London  to  the  out- 
ports,  the  checks  are  so  numerous  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  "alnfiost 
impossibility  to  smuggle  during  the  transit ;  the  danger,  I  apprehend,  ariscfe   ' 
in  the  export  from  the  out  ports. 

Will  you  state  why  the  same  checks  should  not  be  applied  to  theti^nsit 

hoff^  the  out*ports  to  the  ports  of  London,  as  are  effectually  applied  to  the 

transit  from  the  port  of  London  to  the  out-ports? — I  can  see  no  teawrfi 

'whatever  why  the  same  checks  should  not  be  applied.  '  * 

^Gu  state  that  you  do  not  consider  there  is  any  risk  in  the  transit  to  the 
ottt-portS)  will  ypu  state  why  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  stopped  th^ 
permission,  in  your  opinion  ?— That  will  be  for  them  to  state,  I  cati  only' 

state  the  fact. 

'    Pb  you  kbdw  what  proportion  the  home  consumption  of  India  goods 
b^arg  to  the  export  of  those  articles  ? — I  am  not  able  to  state  the  preclsie 
proportion,  but  speaking  generally,  I  should  say  that  the  quantity  sold 
fqr  nome  consumption  does  not  exceed  one  tenth  of  that  which  is  eJcpdrted^  . 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  be  quite  precise. 

•  »     •  ■ 

In  the  greater  variations  you  have  stated  to  have  existed  in  the  same  sale 
in  March  last,  between  goods  of  the  same  class,  vverfe  the' goods  that 
bore  the  higher  price  to  which  you  have  referred,  purchased  for  home 
consumption  or  for  re-exportation  ?— For  reexportation. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdia^^    j^;, ,.: 

Then  JAMES  CAZENOVE,  Esq.  is  called  in;  and,  having  been ^5i;trorn^' 

is  examined  as  follows  : 

ab<fJ^  jawwf*;  .1  vn»h  tp,4cnqw,vh^^^^   ywfej^v/?  l)eea,Hi  tbe<l^lM$*i  Jl^l         Esq. . 

ft 

A 


%i6  MiKtnncs  of  eviscnck  oif  tilflt 


;(  ■« 


]fmmii^ape9t0t€j  ti^«.<>f  pencQ^  of  purchasing  piece>-godds  for  coatla«ntaI  coosottptSbli?*^. 
ffi<^  .1  have  so. 

« 

C«Mti  yoa  $t;ate  whether  the  Comfmnjr  crdiiuntiy  sive  fiotice  of  t^th  piece- 
fioods  BS  they  intend  to  put  up  at  their  nies  }-^Tbey  are  in  tbe  bwit  of 
■JffHtkg  90  abouk  three  months  at  least  before  the  saki, 

/t)o  they  8ta.te  of  what  description  the  goods  are  which  thejr  itittxkd  Xi> 
put  up  to  sale  ?-— They  do^ 

¥lfts  this  practice  facilitated  tbt  ootMsmption  of  piM^^^oods  on  fhe 

^ontinent  ?— -No  doul>t  it  has. 


Win  you  state  in  what  manner  ? — As  soon  as  the  Company  have  made  a 
declaration  of  the  goods  thcjr  propose  ^XtMg  up  to  tale,  a  printed  <tecla- 
iration thereof  is  sent  by  the  foreign  merchants. to  theb  corr^spondentl 
abroad,  time  enough  for  them  to  neoei^^  the  orders  of  tlneir  corre«poii^ 
cfeiits,  which  are  proportioned  to  the  different  quantiries  and  quaKlies  of 
the  good$  that  are  declared  to  be  for  sale  by  the  Company  ;  and  in  mjmj 
Instances  the  magnitude  of  th^  sales  engage  toreigiiers  to  coime  over  themk 
s^ves  i  and  invariablyi  when  forei^nen  base  come  over,  it  has  ihcreaMd 
hot  only  the  quantity  of  EiistJndia  goods  piurchcsed  aK  iho  sales^  but 
Dritish  manufactured  goods. 


^  ^01^  the  course  of  deaUng  which  you  have  deacrihsd  be  consilient 
Vit^  an  arrangement  which  should  permit  the  sate  of  piecei-gooda 
at  the  out-ports  by  private  conti^act  f — I  shoukl  not  conceive  thaft  it  can  be 
carried  on  vfrith  the  same  advantage^  eilher  to  tbe  Loodon  mevchantt  or 
i^iftr  respect  to  the  quantities  of  goods  purchased,  as  in  the  presevt  iMde 

that  Is  adoped. 

._.■■.*■'  * 

«  ■         , 

"Woutd  th^  coiarse  of  dealing  which  you  have  described  be  eoAsisteQt 
with  an  arrangement  whjk;h  should  permit  the  sale  of  piece-goods  at  the 
out-ports  by  private  contract  ?—-*l  imderslood  the  question  to  mtnn, 
whether  the  same  quantity  would  be  exported  or  bought  by  the  foreign 
Imerchants/ •  were  the  goods  tx>  be  sent  to  Che  out-ports  as  well  as  to  the 
port  of  London. 

i' .••„''■       '  ■  ■      -  ■ 

*  WhettiW  iSie  CbnttnentaT  trade  would  be  as  weM  managed  undfer  that 
plan  ^5  under  the  present  system,  was  the  question  ? — I  should  certainly 
thmk  not ;  loecause  when  the  foreign  merchant  receives  th^  tAMdaMiliob  of 
fhe  ptriodieal  sale  that  is  to  take  plage,  he  orders  what  he  wafats  in  conse- 
^ttcftrce  of  that  declaration.  When  ISe  comes  over  himself^  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage 


K 


> 

ytrntajg^e  of*  seeing  the  whole  mass  of  goods  to  be  sT))4  under  oac  roof  j  \(  Jaxu^ffitMmi^^ 
It  wiire  spread  in  the  cwt-ports,  he  wow  Id  not,  most  UkeJy,  covat  o«rcf  liiru-  ^^ 

$elf,  because  he  would  lose  a  gre^t  deal  of  time  ;  and  wt^en  the  foreigncn:    /  n  I'W"'"    '  'f 
does  cpme. over  hin3&clf;>  U  is  observed  that  he  invariably  purchases  aiore 
tKanht  would  have  mpre^y   sent^  his  orders.     I  hs^ox^  nfiabro,  that  the  ^ 

magnitude  of  the  sale  engaged  foreigners  to  come  over,  which  would  be 
greatly  dimi*ni&hed«  of  counse,  in  the  port  of  London,  if  there  werefd  bW 
«ales  at  all  the  ^^^ports  ;  a  foreigner  could  no^^yeti cue  tp,  ftpar^ip  go /ana 
vUit  the  out-ports  to  oiake  his  purchases ;  it  would  be  totally  MSippssiUe*    ' 

In  youropinion,  would  theContinenlal  cooaimplioti^f  {)ie>QC^Oodf  be 
ditnihishcd  by  a  system  which  should  admit  the  out-ports  to  a  trade  m  piece- 
goods  ?-~I  can  hardly  form  an  opinion  upon  that ^iieistMin. 

^  Do  yoia  coaceire  that  the  sales  of  piece-goods  by  the  Ettst^Todia  CqiQ'' 
pany^  would  be  materially  ajOfecled  an  consequence  of  the  cin^uibstatipcs 
"whkh  you  have  ^Jescribed  ? — If  the  goods  that  are  in  the  jout-poris  art  to 
bud  exported  from  thence  to  the  Continent,  after  having  ptid  ao  M  valorem 
^  dqty,  (which  will  be  very  difficult  toascertaiia  in  tb^  o^t^ports  In  00  «qtiat 
manner  as  if  it  was  raised,  or  if  the  goods  were  valued  in  London,)  [ 
suppose  that  the  goods  in  the  ;OUt>port6  might l>eexporti?d  into  tbc  Cweiign 
market  at  a  lower  rate  thaii'we  couid  export  tbeoi  from  Kbe  l^d^ja 
market ;  if  that  is  the  ca^e,  the  sales  in  London  would  be  affected  by  it« 

.  Do  you  meajn  that  they  would  pay  less  duly  at  t^  OMt^pof^  loc  d^^mi 
me^n  that  the  ad  valorem  ^Luiy  would  be  «va4isd  i^-^j  mCABt  llniJdHf 
wo;iJd*  pay  less  duty,  .,,, 

! 

In  a  former  answer  you  have  stated,  that  foreigners  who.  have  bit^^oi^^ 
duced  to  repair  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  notices  of  ^h^  sale  |at 
the  India  H<>u*«,  h«ve  beeofwe  pwt^ha^efs  rf  other  British  goods  j  have 
such  persons  at  the  same  time  contracted  their  purchases  p(  Jj^^^goods^ 
i^Tbat  has  wot  WrtJktk  meas  l>i«vi«g  Weft  thte  case,  >^  rf     : 

( Examined  bjf  the  Committee ) 

•  What  reason  Have  you  to  scrppo  e  thai  ttie  Import  toto  Lpi^diUJ  ipJt » t^x^jio 

piece-goods  would  not  be  sufficierit  to   afford  the  fbreigiiers  ahadequata     •^.— .V^ J 

selection  ? — In  times  yvl^en  the  sales  have  been  of  less  magnitude  than 
ttiey  offeti  tire,  fbrtiiCTers  have  not  came  over  j  and  one  miy  always 


Jl.. 
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^sCiSf^cnovCf  -  JVre  there  not  other  reasons  than  merely  the  purchase  of  the  India  goods* 
Ksq.  ^f  meant  with  a  view  to  the  assortment  of  his  purchases,  that  induces  him 

,yj>-  "^  to  come  to  London,  and  not  go  to  the  out-ports  ?-~Tbeir  first  object  is  to 
comedo  the  Company^s  sale,  with  respect  to  those  foreigners  with  whom 
we  are  in  the  habits  of  being  connected, 

,  If  the  duty  on  goods  to  be  exported  &om  London  is  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  out*ports,  why  should  the  London  tfierchant  export 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  out- port  merchants? — From  the  very 
gre^t  difficulty  in  putting  any  valuation  on  piece*goods,  ia  consequence  of 
their  very  great  variety  and  quality. 

■ 

If  the  duty  on  piece.goods  to  be  exported  from  London  is  ascertained 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  out-ports,  why  should  the  London  merchant 
export  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  out-port  merchant? — If  the  duty 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  out-ports  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  port  of 
London^  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  London  merchants  will  be  under  any 
disadvantage.  1  conceive  that  if  the  declaration  of  one  merchant  is  as 
fair  as  another^  there  would  be  no  disadvantage  for  the  London  merchant. 

f 

You  have  stated  that  foreign  merchants  preferred  the  port  of  London  ? 
r— I  believe  they  have  no  other  choice. 

If  foreign  merchants  do  prefer  coming  to  the  port  of  London  for  their 
India  purchases,  would  not  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  import  trade 
connected  with  the  out* ports  be  returned  to  tne  port  of  London  in  prefer- 
ence, to  meet  that  demand  ?•— I  conceive  it  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
not  being  able  to  sell  in  one  place  to  bring  it  to  another  where  it  can  be 
sold« 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw* 


Then  WILLIAM  ROR^  Esq.  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  examined  as  follows : 

"illiam  Boty        ^Sy  Counsel). — I  believe  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ?— 
Esq.  I  am  one  of  the  Chairmen. 

Have  y6u  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Lords  of  his. Majesty's 
Treasury,  had  occasion  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  of  opening  to  the 
out*po{'ts  of  this  kingdom  an.  import  trade  to  India,  with  reference  to  the 
i^flfect  ft  niight  have,  on  his  Majesty's  revenue  ?— *I  havciii  comn^on  with 

the 


the^re^ftaf^tlie  Comr»issioners  of  his  Majesty V  CustortisTlAtf^fattods  reft^^-^^^Af^iW^lffaf, 
ence3  upontthe  sabject,  and  after  due  inquiry  and  deliberttttonv^'irid  ob-     i  '  'Esq. 
tainingall  the^ information  we  could  from  the  most  competent  officers j  Wf*'"^'      ^ 
have  made.lwo  reports  thereon  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trebsuiyi^^Kteh  are 
now  blended  in  one.  •       '       ;      ;   :•  r^  ^^ '^ 

'  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  that  in  spite  oiFall  the^retaii^ons  which 
are  now  taken,  and  the  India  trade  being  cotifined  to  the  p^W*f  Ei^fidon, 
that  the  smuggling  of  teas  and  India  goods  has  f aken- place*  dtMbg^  ffife  last 
iive  years  to  a  considerable  degree  ?-r-l  rom  the  returns  of  our  offifceri^  and 
the  accounts  we  have  had  prepared,  it  does  not  appear -ttel(»sti^iigj|;UH|;  has 
taken  place  to  the  same  extent,  which  accounts  are  annexed  to  the  report^ 

- .    \         * 

Have  you  bad  the  means  of  knowing,  through  the  same  chantter,  that 

large  seizures  of  such  goods  have  been  made,  both  in  th^*p6#fr6f  iiohdon 

jand  at  the  out- ports,  during  the  period  last  mentioned  ?-^88ii^\ireiP^ave 

been  made  at  both,  afid  they  Bre  specified  for  the-rcspectilr  e*yi!hfi.iii  tlie 

account  wtiich  is  annexed  to  that  re|>ort.  .  -.  ^       :.l:;  r./tiSi  i> 

in  the  event  of  the  import  trade  from  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands  being 
opened  to  the  out-ports  of  this  kingdom,  are  you  of  opinioti'  the  danger  of 
smuggling  would  thereby  be  greatly  increased  ?-*!  ^ppr^hend'^tliar  the 
danger  ofsmuggling  would  be  increased.  i 

..  Do  you  apprehend  it  would  be  increased  in  any^tronsfifehibl^  4^^l>^  by 
wch  an  event  ?— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  degree,  bilf 'allude  to 
the  answer  to  the  former  question. 


Supposing  the  same  event  of  the  opening  of  the  import  trade'^fore 
mentioned  to  the  out-ports,  would  such  danger  ofsmuggling  be  consider* 
ably  increased  whenever  peace  is  restored  ?— I  apprehend  the  danger  would 
be  somewhat  increased.  >  ;  ^  ^  ?;    .-jr 

Would  it  not  be  increased,  in  the  event  of  peace,  by  the  ships  arriving 
singly  and  at  uncertain  times  ?— It  appears  to  me  it  wo^,ld>^     v  ^n         >  H.  s^\u^\ril 

Would  it  not  be  increased,  in  the  event  of  peace,'  by  the  re^uclioh 


the  number  of  vessels  employed  by  the  Admiralty  'i'^t  might  he.SQinewhat 
increased,  J[ apprehend,  from  that  cau^.  i  ,4  v^,,.     t 


.    W6uld'  it  iiot  be  Jikevcise  incrfiwed^  }n.Ae^«^^^^^ 

no  convoys,  and  the  shTpsT)ttitg  delayed  fer  tlie  purpo^^   cff^ 

mean  the  ships  to  the  out-ports  ?— I  apprehend  it  would. 


,...,e'«g 


-^  -u- . 


Esq. 


-  ,  ■  -^S^B 


'"  Ih  your  opmloln,  faive  the  most  eflfectual  means  fcf  pitrentin^'  sroa|^ 
gling  been  alreadj  taken  under  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  Board  fk 
Cnstoms?— Various'means  have  been  taken>  and  some  special  ones  recently  a 
botit  i$  the  coiutant  habk  and  practice  of  that  Bmrd»  from  time  to 
time^  to  resort  to  such  measure  as  thejr  find  fit^  for  the  suppression  of 
smuggling.  >         = 

In  your  opinion,  derived  from  your  cxperienccj  to  what  registered 
tonnage  would  it  be  most  advisable  to  restrict  ships  trading  to  India  and 
t^  Easterti  Islands  for  the  prereotion  of  smugglmg  ? — Considering  that 
•ach  vessels  w^ould  have  more  means  of  smogglifig  from  drnught  of 
xv'JtCT  and  other  causes^  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  restrict  it  to  tomr  or 
SOO  tons  I  I  mean  burthen,  and  not  register  tonnage. 

■ 

Do  yotf  think  that  the  duty  upon  those  articles  imported  from  India  or 
Chma,  which  are  at  preserit  ascertained  according  to  the  valne  or  file 
price,  can  be  collecteo  at  any  oat-port  without  Incurring  the  hazard -of  a 
great  defalcation  of  the  revenue? — It  would  be  difficult,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  adopt  any  nude  equally  beneficial  with  the  one  adopted  Bt 
present. 

U  th<*  Committee  to  understand,  by  your  last  answer,  that  in  yoot 
•pinion  the  open  and  public  manner  in  %\'htch  such  goods  are  at  present 
exposed  to  sale  by  the  East-India  Company  afford  the  revenue  a  mpch 
greatier  degree  ot  aecurity  tiian  can  be  obtained  at  any  ont-port^ — It 
■appears  to  me  the  best  mode  for  aecurmg  to  the  revenue  the  hignest  dutj^ 
upun  the  article. 

Does  the  present  mode  appear  to  you  the  best  calcufated  for  prerentm  j 
combinations  among  the  buyers  ?->-It  appears  to  me  to  have  a  tendency  to 
^itefiect. 

Docs  it  appear  to  you  ths^t  the  present  is  the  best  mode  of  encoura^og 
piirchasens  irom  the  Continent,  by  the  tjuantity  and  value  of  the  goods^ 
that  are  soKl  ut  the  E.ist- India  Company  s  sates  ? — As  far  as  I  am  enabled 
to  judge,  it  does  appear  to  me  so. 

Does  it  appeav  1^  you  that  very  great  secunty  is  likewise  a^qrded  by . 
the  account  of  the  prices  being  kept  both  by  the  officers  of  theCostoihl. 
and  of  the  Excise,  and  the  Company,  at  those  sales  ?-«-l  apprehend  .(hat . 
aecui-ity  IS  a0birde4  by  sUcih  actmints;  but  1  see  no  reason  why  that  same . 

correcmeA 


ew^ecfn«;'*mie^t  not  be  aflbrdcd  by  tay  other  nodo  of  accoOBt. .»  by-  the    Ifi^'S^,^^ 
time  s-y5y*ni,  if  adopted.  .     .  ,    ,  Jfi^- 

■  Are  yo4  of  opinion  that  it  wouH  be  bigWy  dangerous  to  the  wven^w 
to  charge  tbe  ad  valorem  duty  upon  such  goods  to  a  rated  duly  ?.^7*I  J»tww 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  finii  any  means  of*  rated  duty  whiqh  .>youl^ 
answer  the  etiual  end  of  an^ad  valorem  duty,  toochtng  certain  Mlcli^ 

"Would  it,'  in  your  opinion,  be  prejudicial  to  the  r«¥«t«rt  and-to  t^de 
to  form  an  average  rate  of  duty  upon  such  goods,  by  taking  the  average 
talye  of  their  sale  prices  at  different  periods  t- — It  wmrid,,  1  app»eheii^,,pe 
li^ious  and  difficult  to  find  any  mode  of  so  doing.        ' 

Can  you  state  in  what  way  that  injury  and  difficulty  woi^  arise?— From 
•he  great  variety  of  the  articles,  the  great  divtrsity  in  jhc  giice.,  an^  ?*•* 
•npracttcability,  or  at  least  difficulty,  in  forming  an  avenge  Whi|^'woiiU 
not  lower  the  duty  to  injure  the  revenue  on  the  hi^ec  aiticlci  ^nd  to.Io^^ 
the  lower  one  with  the  duty  which  it  could  not  sustain.  ,    i   .,  ,. 

Would  not  the  consequences  which  you  have  Just  'stated,  in  yout 
opittioni  tend  to  the  reduction  of  the  iiriportation  i — To  the  reduction  of 
w*  itMportation  ot  a  lower  article  I  conceive  it  WQuld  y  i(...vvotttd  favour 
•be  higher.  ,  "      .^ 

Are  jtm  of  OfMnion  that  every  effectual  provision  which  the  Bbar4'of 

1  Custdms  could  devise  has  been  already  made  ^r  the   prolectfoi*  of  ^, 

duties  upon  tea,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Company^exclmive'lrade  iRi 

that  article? — I  am  not  aware  immediately  that  any  further  measure  could 

be  adopted. 

Supposing  the  amount  of  the  trade  from  Tndia  atid^  the  number  of  th#, 
ihtps  to  be  the  same,  would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be  more  or  less  danger 
of  smuggling,  if  the  trade  were  confined  to  the  port  of  Loiidpo,  o^  ^[vl^A 
between  the  port  of  London  and  any  of  the  out-ports  ? — It,  ap^ws  to  m?. 
lit  would  rather  have  a  tendency  to  be  greater.  If  so  divided.  -    ^  "(. 

Are  you  of  opimoa,  that  in  the  event  of  an  cslensit>n  of  tha  ftnpisrt 
tvade  from  India  to  the  out-ports,  the  danger  uf  smuggling  would  if^crnM- 
m-prt»oction  to.1hc  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  out-port?,  and  tho  B^jptlcif- 
of  their  shipi  employed  in  it  ?i—l  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  definite 
answerto  tti'atpoinli  it  appear?  to  me  it  might  rather  have  a  ten^qwy^tQ, 

la 


\ 


'.-•  .  t- 


J^\\    lXit\^  ev^n^pf  U»e  impQrJt  trade  from  liidia  being  £xt^^,tp4l|fhiMiftf>dt 
poris^  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  danger  .tq  Uu)  QltnftiiactiUBqwu^f 
of  this  country  by  the  illicit  introduction  of  pirobibited,  aiticfedi^  whicht  Ci 
might  supplant  such  manufactures?— -I  apprehend,  as  far  as  any  increased 
smuggling. should  take  eife^i^  that  it  y^ould  have  that  teu4^nqy#  -  ( t  /.«  ;7'' 

1^.  tberCs  id  ^our  opinion,  any  security  against  smugglipg  ii>  pprt^  havinf  % 
weCdocks,  not  surrounded  with  walls,  that  does  not  apply  to  ports  witbout.^  '; 
wef.docks^ — 1  Am  not;  aware  that  there  is.  ,rf }       » •■;.  /  • 

J9tyoij|,l;ppw^^haJ!;  it  js.  the. opinion  of  m^ny  ofEcers  of  thQ  Curtoms,  v 
that  ports  SOT  circuoistanced  afford  less  security  against.  spfinggli9g£?!T-J^  .>.\ 
bejo;  leave  to  refer  to  vVIiat  is  stated  in  our  report,  and  to  add,  that:the  ? 
opinion^  therein  given  were  the  result  of  special  references  to  the  dif- 
ferej^itjo^cefs  ofrthe  different  p;it-rports  in  the  kifigdom,  and  tbOnOMratl 
intel%i^t  officers  in  the  port  of  London,  upon  the  pointy  contained  W  : 
the^tj^^osets  of  queries  contained,  in  the  letter  of  .the  Lords  of  tbei.TDe^^  i? 
sury^  and  the  othei[  references  uiade  by  thenu  '  ,  .    .:      .^ '..  5 

^Vll^  you  State  what  are  the  regulations  and  measures  that  hav^lwen. 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  to  prevent  illegal  practicei 
on  t^^.,frri,y3l  of  the   East-India  fleets?^— The  general   regulations:  aieA 
these:  As  soon  as  the  Board  have  any  intimation  of  a  fleet  being  upop  tUt)  V> 
poiiU  9^  arrival,  directions  immediately  issue  to  the  collector  and  comp-* 
trollen  pf  certain  out- ports,  and  to  a  description  of  officers  caHed,Mne 
inspectors  of  cruisers  Jn  the  service  of  the  Customs,  and  to  the  syst^i  q£    . 
land  and  water  guard  of  all  descriptions,  to  be  on  the  Ioo^-qM  for  Ae  i    .; 
arrival  of  such  fleet,  and  to  take  every  measure  for  the  prevention  of 
iinpfop^r  practices,  either. on  land  or  water,  from  such  fleet  ^  arriving  1'^ 
that  thp  iSrst. cutters  that  fall  in  with  them  are  directed  to  take  them  under      "! 
guar^^  and  to  attend  upon^  them  till  they  are  relieved   by  iSOf^e  -oBitr 
cruizers,  and  in  this  mode  they  aie  guarded  until  they  arrive,  at  th^UiiiDal  > 
destis^itioOy^b^  rirer  ThaiqeS:^  that  in  addition  to  this  measure,  wilhi0.tjbe$e    • 
two  or  three  years,  the  Board,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  reason  to expeei:^.^;^. 
the  arrival  of  a  fleet  in  the  Channel  or  in  the  Dawns,  dispatch  certain  supe^ 
rior  oflicers  from  the  port  of  London  with  a  certain  number  of  inferior  onefv/- 
with  ;^  view,  if  possible,  to  be  in  r^adines  before  th^ay  arrive  in  .thel>t#iia...' 
to  place  the  officers  on  board  as  a  guard,  in  order  to  prevent  all  iuapr«pe;iri 
practices  b^tv^een  their  thus  a^fiving  at  the  Dpwqs  and  th<iir,flnaiuaivtvai^.     • 
and  delivery  in  the  East-India  docks.  .ituxata  v/«i . 

If  the,  laiport  trade  to  India  were  open  to  the  put-portSs  and  a^rrutd  onibifiJ^y 

their 


guBvd;iC(^^M^be  af^ic*d  to  ships  of  the  out^ports  P— ^I  apprtihehd  It  VoaW  '^       Esi^I* 
not^  be  easy  to  devise  and  apply  any  similar  and  effectual  system. 


.   M 


What,  in  yoor^ptmdn,  would  be  the  difficulties ?»—Th*  arriy^  of  sih|ftb 
ships  in  that  dispersed  mode  which  is  stated,  would  in  some  measure  px6% 
clucfe'  itV  add  the  want  at  present  of  that  system   uf  offitimj^jtlifd^rf 
dif!ereiit  ou4<^poirts,  would  hot  afford  the  same  means.of  applviilg  sUcb  %  \ 
system.     I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  question  being  put  generally  as  fb'83t^"*  ' 
ports,  and  the  official  system  of  establishments  ot  the  different  ports  bein^ 
very,  dlffi&rent  in   extent  and  efficacy,  unless  some   specific  pbrtfe  werc^  , 
nanicdi  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  have  the:  means  of  answerins^  the  Q\jfcs»  ' 
tionfiilly.  ^        ^         '^ 


i<'i»% 


In  your  opinion,  could  the  system  of  watch^nd  guard,  which,you  hay^  ^'' 
stated  as  now  taking  place  with  respect  to  the  East-India  CbtojSa^fe^^'^ 
9bip9,  b€  applied  to  any  out-ports  that  were  to  trade  In  shipsatriviil|^$ihgly  '^^^' 
fnd  at  different  periods?— If  the  Board  were  apprized  of  tht  time  ifnd'*'^' 
i^rrival  of  such  a  ship  at  such  a  port,  it  certainly  might  direct  means,  p^c*^ 
haps  not  so  effectual^.for  guarding  her  upon  her  arrival.  '^ 

Am  I  to  understand,  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  practicability  -^f 
pf  taking  such  means  would  depend  upon  the  Board  knowing  pr^ously^^"^ 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  ships?— The  Board  might  ve^t  in  th6j*^*'i 
officers  of  the  port  a  discretion  to  exercise  such  measures  as  might  b^' 
thought.iit  by  the  Board,  or  the  delay  might  be  fatal  to  the  measure*  or 
pIan;o£  the  Boards 


/,-!     t 


Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  the  import  trade  from  India^  were  '  opened^ » ' 
to  the  out-ports,  that  there  would  be  any  great  increased  daiiger  to  the  ^ 
revenue  from  the  fraudulent  re-Fanding  into  the  country  East-India  articles'' 
entered  and  shipped  for  exportation  ?— -That  danger  w'ould,  it  app^rs  to '♦ 
me,  depend  in  a  certain  degree  upon  the  ports  to  which  the  system  "Wai 
applied.  •  '  ^ 


i:: 


•',<  J 


Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  more  or  less  danger  of'stielr.^V^ 
re-landing,  if  the  import  trade  of  India  were  extended  taany  ofthe  dut*-/^'"^ 
ports,  or  continued  as  it  now  is  ?— I  am  rather  inclined   to  think' tM-^-' 
danger  would-be  rather  greater  if  extended  to  the  out-ports;  thaH'  is  it^  ^  'U 


now  stands. 

Are'tht  dtag^rs  of  sudi  x«-fonding  iiicti^^^l^^^ 

^:l  3*H<  stances 


a 


fi$4  MINUTES  OF  EVrD£NCB;  ON; THE 


\      • 


WttUdiii  [  'jR<j^>    Stances  under  which  Europe  has  lately  been  ?'r— I  am  not  aware  of  mfscrf 
Esq,  material  increase  ;  there  are  some  points  in  which  I  think  there  is. aaior 

^^— — .->^ — — ^    creased  danger. 

Has  there  not  been  a  relaxation  of  provisions  and  regulations  of  a  mate- 
rial nature,  particularly  in  the  reduced  tonnage  of  the  exportation  vessicls  ? 
—The  tonnage  of  the  exportation  vessels  has  been  reduced  on  certain 
occasions  under  special  directions,  and  I  should  apprehend  the  danger  in 
rb^sels  of  small  description  is  greater  than  in  vessels  of  the  legal  and  pi^e* 
bribed  tonnage,  .,..,' 

*  •  •    » 

Have  not  the  certificates  of  landing  goods  upon  the  Continent^  in  order 
to  clear  the  bonds,  been  dispensed  with  ? — I  believe  it  has,  in  various 'in* 
stances,  been  impracticable  to  obtain  them  under  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  law,  and  they  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Do  not  the  causes  that  have  been  stated  in  the  two  last  questions  afFard 

additional  and  forcible  seasons  for  apprehend mg  increased  danger  to  the 

revenue  from  opening  the  East-India  trade  to  the  out-ports  generally  of 

partially? — Under  the   reduced    tonnage,   which   it' has  been   thought 

,  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  Europe  to  allow,  it  might  possibly 

have  that  effect ;  but  with  respect  to  the  other  point,  I  see  none  that  ii ; 
the  returning  certificates  might  be  obtained  as  well  at  the  putrports  as 
at  the  port  tof  London.  .      - 

In  your  opinion,  if  the  import  trade  from  India  were  opened  to, any  of 
the  out-ports,  would  not  the  danger  to  the  revenue  at  each  port  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  less  facility  or  delay  in.  the  pu^tward  navigation 
fVom  that  port  ? — I  apprehend,  where  there  were  any  local  imprdimc;nts 
frequently  arising  to  the  vessels  leaving  the  port,  some  dangers  would  cer- 
tainly thence  arise. 

Do  you  think  there  would  not  be  greater  facility  of  smuggling  ftom* 
ports  that  could  easily  convey  goods  to  Ireland  ? — As  far  as  Ireland  i%  cott»' 
cerned,  there  might  be  some  facility  of  greater  danger.. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  ?— Very 
little  with.  Bristol  of  late,  I  knew  it  very  well  once^  I  was  only  .once  at 
Liverpool,  and  then  for  two  or  three  days. 

.From  the  present  situation  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  is  it  not  your  opi- 
nion that  it  affords  much  greater  facility  for  smuggling  tlfan  the  port  of 

London, 
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LoriJdh,  with^  fefefcnee  to  East-It)dia  goods  ? — My  apprelicnsion  :0f  the     W^liari^Ro^f 
dangers  of  smuggling  East-India  goods  rs,  from  ibe  time  of  the  arrival  m  Esq* 

the  Channel,  r.nd  transit  along  the  coast,  and  the  navigation  up  rivers     ^ 
until  they  cortie  to  the  mooring  of  the  port  of  the  ultimate  delivery. 

"When  the  vessels  of  Liverpool  are  actually  arrived,  and  lying  in  the 
port  or  docks,  is  there  any  thing  there  to  prevent  smuggling  fron>  the 
vessels  themselves  ?^ — That  is  so  geiieral  a  question,  it  is  hardly,  prac- 
tijeable  to  give  an  answer;  I  take  for  granted  they  would  station  officers 
there,  as  they  do  in  a41  other  ports,  to  prevent  smuggling;  it  is  their  duty 
to  do  so,  to  prevent  improper  practices  in  that  port. 

(Examifted  by  the  Committee  J 

Do  you  apprehend,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Customs,  that  pending  the 
war  the  new  free  trade  proposed  to  India  would. return  in  single  ships  to- 
the  out-ports  ? — f  apprehend  that  vessels  would,  for  their  own  safety  and 
security,  endeavour  to  seek  aiid  avail  tticmselves  of  convoy, 

■■  Then  the  CotTwnittee  wish  to  be  informed,  the  trade- obtaining  convoy^ 
whether  the  regulations  which  are  now  in  practice,  respecting  the  con*- 
yoys.  which  arrive  belonging  to  the  East-India  Company,  could  not  be 
iiprrlied  to  the  trade  to  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  ?--I  do  not  think 
it  co'uld  with  equal  energy ;  it  im&ht  in  some  degree,  but  I  think  not  with, 
equal  effect.  .  ^ 

"  Gould  it  not  be  applied  with  eqqal  effect,  provided  a  greater  number  of 
Vesscils  wereappomted  for  that  Service  ? — Not  unless  an  additional  num- 
ber of  officers  w^e  likewise  appointed  at  those  ports. 

In  the  supposition  of  an  intention  to  smuggle  on  the  part  of  the  home- 
ward bbuhd  ships  from  India,  after  free  trade  is  admitted  and  peace  re^ 
stored,  do  you  not  conceive  the  facilities  to  smuggle  are  more  numerous 
if  the  said  ships  were  all  bound  ta the  port  of  London^  than  to  the  out- 
ports  that  are  provided  with  such  securities  as  are  stated  in  the  resolu^ 
tiorvs  proposed  by  Parliament?^ — I  do- not  see  reai^n  to  suppose  siiclk' 
greater  facility. 

'  Have  you  not  reason  to  believe  that  smuggllhjg  has  Been  cifried'bn  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  officers  m  the  CotppatjLjr'ftshjpsf— There  ha^ 
been  considerable  smuggling  by  the  inferior  omccrs«  ana  witE  ^(^me  of 


$^  Ml^^  Of  eviDBKCB  OH  'JOOk., 

t1fiffiam,^H^,    the  sppeiip.r.OQ^  )th«ie  has  been  Hnuggling}  I  thwkUitlMi  ^IH  It 
■■■'   E«j.-   •     Qiini'     ■     .         ' 

What  ftte  the  articles  m  which  that  smugglifig  baa  priacipalljr  tafctfil 
^Uce?-7-lQ  a  variety  of  articles;  bandanas^  silks,  calicoes;  there  maj 
!be  tpqie  tea,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  a  great  deal  of  tea;  lately  ffMlrfinSj 
:fiid  a  variety  of  articles. 

♦  .      ,  -  .     » . 

jDp  yoii  ipean  silks  from  China  or  silks  from  India  ? — From  both  GMm 
it^&JSicag^\ ;  I  cannot  distinguish.  There  is  a  list  in  the  account  o£'di 
iirticles  seized.  ; . 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  ofRcers  of  the  East-India  Company's  ship- 
ping have  been  very  generally  concerned  in  illicit  trade  ? — ^Very  much; 
we  have  had  frequent  prosecutions;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
know  it  officially,  from  the  seizures  made  and  the  prosecution  carried  on. 

m 
t 

»  • 

You  have  stated  that  in  the  port  of  London  there  are  greater  fecilitiM 
for  preventing  smuggling  than  in  the  out-ports;  do  not  you  also  koovr 
there  are  greater  facilities  to  the  smugglers  to  carry  smuggling  into  execu- 
tion in  the  port  of  London  than  there  are  in  the  out-ports  ?-«-Lam -not 
aware  of  such  greater  facility,  and  F  think  it  is  hardly  possible  ta  a^Uco  % 
comparison ;  because  as  all  the.  import  trade  comes  to.  London^  the  greal: 
system  of  smuggling  must  be  io  London,  and  there  is  no  means  of  makiag 
tnat  relative  statement  which  your  Lordships  allude  tQ. 

Do  not  you  think  that  where  the  great  system  of  smuggling  is  esta- 
blished)  ip  all  probability  smuggling  wiJl  be  carried  on^  with  gfealer. suc- 
cess \ — As  all. the  .ships,  when  they  have  passed  along  the  coast,  and  what* 
ever  smuggling  may  have  tak^n  place  thcre^  must  come  to  the  river 
Thames,  I  apprehend  that  must  be  the  theatre  for  smuggling. 

When  the  trade  is  divided  and  shared  in  different porfs^  can  the  smugf 
gler  afibrd  to  arrange  the  same  system  that,  he  is  known  to  have  arranged 
while  it  is  confined  to  the  port  of  London  ?-  I  apprehend  that  wherever 
there  is  £^ility  for  smuggHn^  thai  the  smuggler  wiU,  ^  far  a^  he  c^^  aMii 
himsidf  <^  It,  and  that;  there  ^'\\\  ajwaySube^und  sipugglers  to  smuggle^* 


Is  not  the  system  of  smuggling  establ'shed  in  the  port  of  London  tf- 
Aendfd  with  great;  expence  on  the  part  of  the  s^^u^ersi^f^I^m  ngt^ft^ 
P^rctf  to  ioswcrtharqu^^^^         I  ar^ijoMwajre  of.it^     /  j  .:,iX   «  ^  >r^, 


From 


Frbn^  yottr  situation  as  a  eonvmrssioner  of  the  Castbtntf  hate  ybu  ^^ot 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  smugglers  must  have  a  very 'ex- 
tended connection  along  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  J-T^-Q^ey 
miist  certainly  have  connections  along  the  coast,  or  they  would  not  smjig- 
gJe  along  th^  coast ;  theyat^  brotight  to  Lohdon^  most  of  tbb  a^tlcj^aii 
^at  are  so  smuggled  along  tbt  coast.  "^  i  v 

V 

i 

Can  these  extended  connections  be  systematically  established  btit,/At  a 
large  expcnce  on  the  part  of  the  smugglers  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  tlje  nj^- 
t«re^of  those  systematic  plans  for  smuggHng;  I  believe  they ^ have  b^e^ 
very  much  broken  lately  as  to  general  smuggUng.  I  think  the  result  of 
the  information  we  have  lately  received  is  to  that  effect.  f    , 

Docs  thitt  apply  exclusively  to  the  pfort  of  London  or  to  the  out-f^ts  ? 
j-*-To  smuggUng  along;  the  coasts  in  different  parts  of  the  coskt^. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  danger  of  smuggling  \i  ia  prpportipq  ^o  the 
extent  of  coast  after  the  ship  touches  the  land  before  she  arrives  at,  thc^ 
port  ? — ^I  apprfehehd  that  is  one  of  the  d^ngers^  and  a  material'  one. . 


-  -  ft  - 


Is  not  a  shjp  expdsed  to  pa^s  a  greater  extent  of  coast  coming  froiii;^ 
India  and  bound  to  the  port  of  London  than  cooling  fi'om  Indii.  aA^^ 
bound  to  the  port  of  Bristol  ? — I  am  not  pripar^d  to  answer  .that  qqestioii^ 
it  is  a  question  of  distance ;  I  have  stated  that  from  the  Downs  l$e]^  ^ii\ 
guarded^  and  therefore  I  should  tsd&e'that  out  6f  the  danger. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  the  smugglrng  Wh'ich  you  idppose  is  c^rmdl; 
on  by  the  Gompany'^-officeils  frequently  tafces  place  between;  the  Down* 
and  London  ? — I  believe  it  does^  but  it  niust  be  by  the  corruption  of  ou^^ 
officers  if  they  are  put  on  board.  ..  ^  r 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  smuggling  of  teas  in  this  frquntryis 
carried  on^  to -anyr extent  -byttbc'AhierT<Arts•^^  8({ri  tttft'  p^pit^f^  tte  ain*. 
swer  that  \  I  believe  thcrc'*r»<  sraog^ling»at'  Xmtt^f^.  a  ^ 

Do  yon  know  whether  smuggling  was  so  carried  on  pr  not  ?, — ^JT^crc^,j 
a  r^Uf^- anncxrfd-toi  tWcwe  a«5^flW>whieH^^tms'^^fi<ffe  ihfcy^  faat'e  Been  ' 
feizcd  on  board  Adwriciti'VcsiWsi  .  .»   i-   Y 

.  hi nwy  vie^you  can  tafc© df  tbei ii^efer/til^fiildtfti^e^^  ^. . 

great  a  facility  of  smuggling  is  ihips  that  might  be  t)ouhd  from  India  and  ' 

China 


iSS  MINUTES  OF  EVroBNCE  ON  THK 

* 

fFiliiam'^  Roe,    China  to  certain  of  the  out-ports? — I  see  no  particular  reason  whjr  t^ey 
Esq.  should  have  had  less  ;  they  are  boarded  in  the  same  way  ;  but  I  am  iM 

prepared  to  answer  that  question  correctly. 

•  •  •    - 

The  Committee  wish  to  know  whether  of  late,  during  warfare,  the  sWps 
returning  from  India,  u\)der  the  convoy  of  Americans,  must  not  have  bad 
greater  difficulty  than  the  ships  returning  from  India  without  ? — I  see  no 
grounds  to  suppose  that. 

'  Do  you  not  know  that  the  articles  of  cotton,  indigo,  an^l  sugar  areluh 
ble  to  a  rated  duty,  and  not  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? — I  apprJhdnd  t,heT 
are.  > 

':  Do  you  not  know  that  the  only  articles  from  China  and  India  u^on 
which  an  nd  valorem  duty  is  collected,  which  can  ^e  deep:iepi  of  any  teat 
consequence  to  the  revenue,  are  piece-goods  and  tea? — I  apprehend  they 
are  th  e  most  material  articles.  .    r^ 

• 

In  what  sized  vessels  is  smuggling  usually  carried  on  ?<--**Th^t  iWa  q\ieSf 
tion  I  am  not  enabled  to  answer;  in  ali  sorts  of  vessels ;  at  present  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  carried  on  in  small  vessels.,  by  bdats^  by  small  lugger^ -by 
vessels  going  from  shore  to  shore  to  meet  vessels,  and  piincipally  at'  prie« 

sent  by  bringing  over  and  sinkmg  articles,  «s  far  as^  spirits  are  coiteerhed; 

•  * .    •    . 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if  the  confiscation  of  a  ship  of  350  tons  regi's^ 
tered  admeasurement,  with  her  cargo,  should  be  made  the  penalty  on  teas 
being  found  on  board,  would  render  it  worth  a  rnJerchibt's  fvhile  to' fisk 
^uch  a  smuggling  adventure  from  india  for  that  purpose  ?; — It  would*  c6r^ 
tainly  operate  as  a  veiy  essential  and  great  check  upon  such  an  adven« 
ture ;  but  still  we  find  that  merchants  ships  are  sometimes  rendered  liable 
to  seizure  for  sm  ggling  transactions. 

Has  it  come  officially  t0  your  knowledge  that  teas  to  any  considerilbl^ 
extent  have  been  smiugglcd  in  here  from  the  United  States  ? — It  has  not 
come  10  my  knowledge. 

T  .  ■-  ■  ■  .  ^    » 

k       .  .  .  ' 

Do.  you  conceive  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  could  not  be  eqoaUy'fie(|i<^ 
ratcly  collected  upon  piece  goods,  with^ the. -collection/ of  it  upOti^H%^ 
articles  upon  which  it  is  at  present  collected  in  that  way  by  the  dediira* 
tion  of  the  pafty  ?«— I:$h^uld  6j^d  a  difficulty  in  answering  that  qi)e<tmi. 


Do 
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'  Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  difference,  and  if  so,  what  ? — Piece-goods 
are  a  very  general  term  ;  1  think  there  is(  alwajrs  a  difficulty  inthc  Goltec^ 
tion  of  sen  ad  valoreni  duty  by  a  declaration  of  the  party,  and  the  officer 
very  frequently  is  compelled  to  take  the  articles,  because  he  apprehends 
them  to  be  under  valued ;  frequently  to  the  injury  of  the  Crown. 

Would  not  the  officer  have'  the  same  facility  in  taking  the  goods  under 
the  declaration  of  the  party,  supposing  that  principle  to  obtain  with  re- 
spect to  piece-goods,  as  he  has  with  respect  to  other  articles  at  present  ?— - 
If  an  officer  was  equally  competent  to  know  the  value,  and  if  the  ten  per 
Cent,  upbn  that  value  would  cover  the  Crown  frotn  loss,  I  apprehend  it 
would  be  so.  .   ' 

You  have  described  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Coni- 
missionera  of  the  Customs  upon  the  arrival  of  an  Indiah  fleet ;  would  it  be 
prhc^ticable  to  take  the  same  precautions,  supposing  the  arrival  of  ships 
from  India  bound  to  London,  in  single  sJaips  ?— They  would  not  apply. 


» 1- 


Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  revenue  in  the  re-landing 
^f  East-India  goods  on  their  re  export  from  the  port  of  London?^— A 
considerable  danger  I  think. 

You  referred  to  smuggling  by  officers  of  the  East  India  Company^  hias 
it  fallen  within  your  knowledge  whether  that  smuggling  has  been  carried 
oh  by  captains  and  by  mates  ? — Principally  by  inferior  officers,  and  some- 
times by  mates,  and  I  believe  there  have  been  cases' were  captains  ^lavc 
been  guilty  of  such  practices. 


lyiUiam  Roe, 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


■  f 


Then  GLOCESTER  WILSON,  Esquire,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  h6tn 

sworn,  is  examined  as  follows : 

{By  Counsel.)  I  believe  you  are  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  ? — I  am.  GIocesUrPFihoH, 

Esq. 
Have  you  had  occasion^  in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  the  Lords 

of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  consider  of  the  proposed  measure  of  open- 
ing ^to  the  out  ports  the  import  trade  from  India,  with  reference  to  die 
effect  it  might  have  upon  His  Majesty's  revenue  of  Customs  ?-*-!' was  pre* 
sent  at  the  drawing  up  one  of  the  reports,  and  Tsigncd  it.'  -    '         *  '" 

•  •         •        .       ■  ,  .  ,     . .  . 

Do  ^ 
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't-: 


GlocesterWiboH      Do  yoD  knew^  from  your  situatioD  as  a  Coauatasifliief  of  tbe  Ckishuili^. 
Esq.  that  in  spite  of  alltbe  pains  that  have  been  takw  ^  prevfsif  ^mujggftng^ 

and  the  Indian  trade  being  confined  to  the  port  of  London  the  Mmci 
gling  of  teas  and  India  goods  has  actually  taken  place,  during  the  last  iiftf 
years,  to  a  considerable  amount  2-*-I  knoMr  that  there  lias  snauggUng  takeo 
place ;  I  think  we  have  made  a  report  of  what  the  amount  nas  been  f  I 
think  it  has  been  about  ^lO^OOO  a  year. 

Do  you  know  that  large  seizures  of  such  goo<)s  have  been  made  dariiig 
fbe  period  last  stated,  that  five  years,  both  in  the  port  of  London  and  w 
the  out^porfs  ^*-'^  think  at  the  port  of  London  principally;  1  thkik.DOK 
very  large  seizures  at  the  out-ports. 

In  the  event  of  the  import  trade  from  India  andthe  Eastern  Islands,  by 
which  I  mean  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  being  opened  to  the  out-ports  w 
this  kingdom,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  danger  of  smuggling  would  bci 
greatly,  iticreased 7 — 1  think  it  was  an  opinion  of  our  practical  officfti 
that  it  would  be  increased  i  I  think  the  Board  have  so  reported^ 

Do  you  think  that,  that  danger  would  be  increased  upon  the  testomtioa 
ef  peace  } — 1  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  fioanl,  but  that  they.hai^ 
some  doubt  upon  that  subject.  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  practical- 
officers^  ip  general,,  that  it  would  be  incres^ed* 

Om  you.  state  upon  what  gounds  that  opinion  is  founded  P-ml  thiolb 
priiscipaUy  upon  the  vessels  coming  separately,  and  upon  there  beiiigi 
fewer  of  the  King's  cruizers  that  would  be  likely  to  examine  theau 

Would  it  not  bean  additional  reason*  for  that  opinion,  that  there  be- 
ing no  convoy,  the  ships  would  delay  their  passage  for  the  purpose  of 
smuggling?— -Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  mentioned,.  I  believe,  in  tho 
report, 

Do  you  think  that  the  most  effectual  means  fbr  preventing  smuggling 
^ve  been  already  taken,  under  the  advice  and  under  the  autbprity  of  the 
Board  of  Customs?— Of  course ;  if  we  were  aware  of  any  other,  it  would 
have  been  our  duty  already  to  havr  represented  thein. 

In  your  opinion,  to-  what  registered  tonnage  would  it  be  advisable  to; 
fettrain  ships'trading  from  India  and  from  the  Eastern  Islands,  for  the  pur- 
poeet  of  preventing  smuggling  ? — I  am  not  myself  very  competent  to 
Mtwer  that*    We  have  recommended  400  tonsy  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ; 

but 


l<hkik«0me  of  ttie  offieeri  btre  wM,  *biit  400  tpns  xrorild  be  ne-  Oiocesfetfi 
*cei»ary  at  a  distance  from  the  pom,  i>iK  rtiat  atwal  ircssck  %verc  iscttcr    ^      *-  9 
guarded  in  the  ports.    That  for  the  wkc  of  security  before  thcv  arrived, 
'm  bn([e  Mnsiogc  ^ivmo  highly  essential,  but  that  in  the  pocti  smaHcr  would 
fbc'petbaps  abetter  gaankd. 

Is  k  yottr  opimon,  that  the  duty  upon  -fliote  urticfles  Imported  ^frocn 
ilndia  or  China,  wtiich  is  at  Resent  ascertained  according  to  the  value  or 
the  £ale  puce,  can  he  collected  ftt  any  out-ports  wthout  incurring  ifhc 
hazard  of  a  great  defalcation  of  revenue? — If  they  hereto  continue  to 
4x  collected  ub  ad -valorem  duties,  there  certainly  would  be  great  difficulty, 
:$ead  riierc  would  be  great  dilHculty  in  changing  to  a  rated'diiry. 

Aae  you  of  opmiontkat'tbe  open  public  manner  in  which  sucb  goods 
mre  at  present  exposed  to  sale  by  the  East- India  Company,  affords  tbe 
•revenue  a  degree  of  aecurity  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  at  any  out-ports  ?*^ 
I  do  not  know  about  the  impossibility  at  an  out-port ;  Lthink  it  is  attended 
apv:tfa  go#Kl  cotMcquences  in  the  port  of  London  as  it  now  is,  and  I  should 
"CestainW  think  there  wo.dd  be  a  great  difficulty  ;  but  with  respect  to  tli^ 
^mpossibtl  ty,  1  ccrtamfy  can  answer  no  further,  than  that  it  would  be 
^trended  with  some  difficulty  to  arrange  it« 

Cm  ycm  -ttertc  to  the  <>6mmtttee  the  securities  that  ate  derived  to  the 
<M¥enue  from  the  present  ^'stem ;  I  mean  the  exposinjg  of  goods  to  open 
4de  hy  file  Bast  India  Comply  ? — ^1  am  not^ompe^nt  to  do  that  my- 
^If,  otherwise  than  as  I  recollect  the  report  of  our  officers.  I  believe  it 
it  consider^  to  be  by  securing  a  greater  number  of  purchasers  by  .the 
aotoriety  of  the  time  when  the  ^le  takes  place,  ^nd  giving  an  opportuni- 
ty to  foreigners  to  come  over  in  the  time  of  peace. 

^D^you  Aihk  that  it 'would 'be  dangerous  to  the  revenue  to  dumjgethe 
^  valerf  m  duty  upon  such  goods. into  a  rated  duty,  either  in  London  or 
te  the  ottt«ports-?— 'lomnot  consider  my  own  opinio^  upon  (hat,  as  ^n 
#ipiniofi  fhat  could  have  any  weight ;  1  certainly  could  not  conceiv.e  a. way 
tnwhidh  it  could  be  easily  done ;  but  that  would  be  a  x>iattcr  of  arraqgic* 
meBty  if  it  was  necessary. 

Are  you  competeiit  to  give  an  opinion,  whetlier  it  ^ouldbe  prejudicial 
toihe  vef^mte  and  to  trade,  tp  iorm  an  average  rate  of  duty  upon  such 
Mods,  by  tak'mg-their  value  upon  their  sale-prices  at  diffenen't  periods  ?-^ 
K  <crt|iinly  4irould  i)e  an  tMifely  new  system,  and  I  should  think  wu*:Id 

a  I  bo 
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€loccsler]Vilscn  b^  attended  with  ,some.inc6nyenienpe  ;  with.  thUj  that ii*ticfesrof{»i0aft 
'^^'  value  would  perhaps  cease  to  be  imported.  :    .       :    .       > 

'>r — ^  '      ...      •.    .'"       ••    '.   M  ••  •  '   • 

Supposing  the  amount  of  the  trade  from  India,  and  of  the  number  of 
ships  engaged  in  it,  to  be  the  same,  do  you  think  there  would  be  more  or 
less  danger  of  smuggling,  if  the  trade  was  confined  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, or  \i  it  was  divided  with  the  port  of  London,  or  if  it  ivas  divided 
between  the  port  of  London  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  out-ports  ?— Tte 
opinion  of  the  Board,  I  believe,  is  that  the  danger  wquld  be  greateri 

Is  it  likewise  the  opiriion  of  the  Board,  that  that  danger  would  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  out-ports^  .and 
the  nilmbcr  of  their; ships? — I  believe  I  understand  the  question  to  be 
more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  trade,  because,  if  there  ^asan 
increased  trade,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  smugglings  I  should  noc 
have  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  say,  that  the  stnuggliog  ^as  increiaKd. 


/  .  \ 


Do  you  mean  that  the  smuggling  would  be  actually  increased  though 
nor  prdpori'ionally  increased  ?— 1  understood  the  opinion  of  the -Board  to 
be  that  it  would  be  more  than  proportionally  increased. 

Do  you  think  that,  in  the  event  of  the  import  trade  from  India  being 
extended  to  the  out-ports  of  this  kingdom,  there  wo^kl  bcj.daoger  10  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,,  by  the  introduction  of  illicit ^andjpMTohibir^ 
cd  articles  that  might  supplant  those  manufactures  ?— I  am  not  competent 
to  form  a  further  opinion  upon  that,  but  that  there  might  be  an  increased 
opportunity  of  smuggling,  and  of  course  of  bringing  in  prohibited  ar- 
ticles, or  articles  that  might  interfere  with  the  manufactures. 

It  is  already  in  evidence  that  regulations  and  measures  h^ve  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Customs  to  prevent  illegal  practices  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  East-India  fleets,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  same  system  could 
take  place  with  respect  to  the  out  ports  if  the  import  trade  were  open  10 
them  ?— It  would  seem  to  require  that  all  the  import  trade  shouldbt 
obliged  to  come  up  the  Channel ;  supposing  that  all  the  ships  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  Channel  I  think  it  could  be  extended,  but  it  would 
increase  the  expence  by  requiring  officers  to  be  sent  further  on. 

■  .  -    '    '-  •  ■     J    '  •*    •'''".''  ^- 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  import  trade  from  Ixidia  were  opened  to  thz 
cut-ports  there  would  be  any  increased  danger  to  the  reveouc,  by.tjie 
fraudulent  re- landing,  and  the  introduction  into  this  kingdom^  or  the 

.  kingdom. 
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kingdom  of  Ireland,  articles' that  had  been*  entered  and  sliipped  fofex^  OtdcestcrfTilson 
portation  ? — In  as  far  as  there, would  be  a  chance  of  an  increase  of  smug-      ,    .,?^^4* 
gling,  if  there  was  a  greater  facility  of  smuggling  there  would  be  a  greater 
facility  of  re-landing. . 

-:  Have  there  not  been  lately  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  situatibh 
of  Europe  which  have  increased  the  danger  of  re-landing;  ? — There  hat*6 
been  some  which  may  have  increas^ed  it ;  and  there  may  nave  bceri  some 
which  may  have  given  facihty  to  the  re  landing. 

Do  those  causes,  in  your  opinion,  afFord  additional  reasons  for  appre- 
hending increased  danger  to  the  revenue  from  opening  the  import  trade 
to  tlie  our*-pprt$,  cither  generally  or  partially  ? — I  hardly  khoW  What  rea- 
sons are  alluded  to. 

»•  »      '  .       .  -     ,         -,.•       ■>     »  i  I   ■>      .  * 

The  reasons  alluded  to  are  the  reduced  tonnage*  of  the  ek^brtitijg  ves- 
sels, and  the  dispensing  with  the  certificates  of  landing  the  goods ;  do  you 
think  those  are  reasons  which  have  given  facrlities  to  re-landing,  and 
which  would  be  also  additional  reasons  for  apprehending  increased  danger^ 
to  the  revenue  by  opening  the  East-India  trade  to  the  out-ports  ? — If  they 
were  continued,  certainly. 

(By  a  Lord.)  Do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be  a  grea;ter  difficulty 
in  collecting  rated  duties  at  an  out-port  than  in  the  port  of  Lotidon  ?~ 
No,  certainly  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  ROBEJIT  NICHOLAS,  Esq.  is  called  in;  and,  having  bcea 

sworn,  is  examined  as  foUdws :     ' 


f 


(By  Counsel)     I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  ComitrisaiioneM  of  Excfst  ?   Robt.  Nicholai, 


~Iam. 


1  *"{  I 


Esq. 


Has  your  attention  been  recently  diiected  to  the  ciffbct  which  tnay^plfo- 
bably  be  produced  in  the  revenue  bjr  the  establishment  of  an  open  trad^ 
between  the  ports  of  this  country  and  India  ? — Yes,  it  baa. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  considerable  quantities  iJifh^l^  ti^ 
^e  Indian  or  Chinese  £odds  have,  whhin  th^  last  five'yeafs,^been  l^6it!g^eA 
into  ^\i&^ country  ?— '1  have  understood  considerable  quantities  hive  foe^ti 

2  I  3  smuggled 


Mftf.  Nfekohf,  m^e^ei  in  ther  Do#fi5-;>  VtMtiA  to9^Ar^nt&  ar  part  (if '  Mr  rtfpmf; 
S^<  wbieh  we  have  said  d  great  qoafntity^  ai  tens  wenr  seen'  ^ati^  iiv  tftr 

nowti9^  but  J  iMive  m>t  knoiftn  a(  adj?^  coiisiiferaUri^«MCllf  bcm^^^ 

gled  into  the  country. 

Ifes  any  qiiaatity  of  tea  bceit  dmu^cd  froia tlfrshi^^of'  tbeCdittpAiy 
wilhvn-tbe  period  before  metitiofied  ?— I  arm  BOt>awa«  of  aity  gfeat  dfj^n*' 
iiiy  i  rlW tepof ts  of  our  dfiicers  do  not »feak  » alaY^ qiHiilifljs 

Do  you  mean  that  the  quantity  smuggled  has  been^matl  ia  proportioA' 
t*  the  quamity  confittmiDtf  ?-^£xtticrmalf*8inall; 

6a£ir  as  «fi7-  smuggling  has^  taken  place  from  the  shipt  of 'fbie?  Cmftipanyif 
can  you  state  whether  that  smuggling  has  taken  place  before  t^bcif  eit^ 
trance  into  the  Thames,  or  during  their  transit  up  the  liver  ? — ^1  should 
think  before  theif  entrance  iota  the  Tfaiames. 

*  AreyoU'abk  t(>^attf  wliMlier  the  complete  fiUing.nf  tfie  CbiacNMn 
nviih  goods  bel^gmg;  to  tbe  Gompa»3r  has  operated  as  a  pr^eveirtive  to  t4i<f 
i4U€itimport«cio»of  tea^^^lam  am  able  to  speadcr  o»  tijaii  llUve  nd 
Knowledge  of  it. 

Do  you  eofvceive  ibattbe  regular  dbcipNnr  eaisblMibd'  «if  board  fhe 
ComfE)aDy's»  ship»  may  have  operated  as*  such  fttVMU9e  i-^k  httrt  no 
knowledge  of  that, 

.  U  it  your  bf^i>io»  tiht  the  pid>licity  of  the  $^hi  jrthe  Tndia  Hott^  has 
conduced  to  prevent  the  illicit  use  of  the  article  ?— 1  do  not  entirely  un^ 
flerstand  the  bearing  of  the  question* 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  ^  restriction  of  the  Company^s  ships  to  the 
port  of  Lxindon  has  conduced  to  prevent  the  illicit  imponaiion  of  tea 
into  tfaiB  9BuMff  '^'-^Ceruiii^  I  think  so«. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  import  trade  from  lac^ia  were  laid  open  to 
the  ooitports  m  g^aesal  of  tlie  United  Kingdtim,  ondier  a.  resenration  1h|w- 
•vet of  the  Chiaa  trade  to  the  Company;  kt^rt  be  su^ioaed'ato  tliet 
ahips  froiti  this  country  couid  procure  soncstbem  in  %im  easrmi  a^tta 
illicit  hding  of  tea,  all  other  things  remaining  the. same;,  wbuld  the 
djnigcr  ot  ilitcit  imports  of  Uibioto  this  country. (M^tliefii  inattMJtytfeaier 
than  it  is  at  present  ? — tf  tea  was  part  of  the  badiog  of  the  siii^  ti^r  was 
peMUUtd  tc^  be  broogbil  to  tke  out-^rts^  1  barer  oo  dottbr  hut  ihiT  there' 
i  •  *-*  ir  'would 


*:. 


ilwi;  I  cirii^k  the^^  oartMol^  would  be  nwyre  opea^to  wniggl^agLU  i^ 
poitt  than  if  t^Qjr  jomc  i^D^A^^ 


t  i     ''.    t  '•  '  li 


•  ■     0 ' 


SuppositTg  that  Tcsseb  fr^nv  the  enupoils  were  ftoe  Itg^yy  i^tyircdi  io 
iftiport  tea  irito  this  coiintr)^^  iMfipDSfngi  tbar  id;  peinttoii  JMtithejircmifai 
jirocare  cargoes  of  te»  in  the  Eastern  seas,*  cookl'  *tii»^ae  'tetf ;  be  obUidcs^ 
tinely  landed  on  the  coasts  of  this  country  ?— I  shfwM  tbifth  tbef  v^eoM 
be  more  likely  to  be  smuggled,  because  the  restrictions  that  might  be 
wAvimhia  wnuTil  t^if  belMr  eftsdy  ^tpfikdieu  ar  rarielijr  ;of.  imii^  cieeviAiand 
isbndb  aS' tliey  woudd  be  a«^M^  ooe  gfesM^  pla^e  of  riMspot^ 

If  tea  could  be  procured  by  vesseb  from  the  but-pert* in  . the ieaWerjt 
seas,  would  not  the  danger  of  smuggling  be,  on  the  itholc,  increased  .^ 
4^i  should  think  tr  v9oiMy  oofess  psftrtic^miy  gb«)ded^« 


(. 


4; 


What  are  the  parm^lai:  sdtaridos*  wfeich^  in  your  opifUOQ>  miight  hi 
devised  against  the  dangers  in  question  ?— -We  hare  conceh*ed  ckaoiMM 
alterations  in  the  nmnifest  act  would  very  mucfc  guard  the  revenue  from 
ipftud..-  ■'  T--  ,ir 


-1  # 


V,       .'w? 


Do  you  consider  tht  manifest  act  is  highly  optiamcinthe  peventiiul  • 
of  smuggling? — Yes,  1  do^  certainly, 

•    «  .   •        '-^      .         ^  ,  ■     ;  ■  T.'v 

Ha»  it  fkllen  within  y^rexpenencrto  km)ivf  that  tMxmAd^  M^ 
markii  of  packages  of  goods  ave  ofreiv  niade  to  cerre^p<Md  with  the  ma'«  ~ 
nifest,  while  the  contents  of  the  padsajfesr  iN-d  inceisreei^^^r  l^ive  no 
knowledge  of  it^  except  from  reporrs^  which^  h^ve  beett  ^prescanted.  teitme 
as  presiding  at  the  Board  of  Excise;  and  innumerable  instances  have  hap** 
ptned  of  impre^r  marks  having  beie^  dietiercted. 

Do  you  conceive  th«r  a  maniifest  couUt  serve enjn  ^etctt]ttiLp«ilplMe>t  i)^ 

too 


less  it  were  aotbenticated  by  the  cus^om-hoose  or^  Brifivhr  eoosy^ 
port  or  place  where  the  lading  wa^  made  ap^-^ldo^Moe^biiifekcoald. 

T    ■■■■;■  ■    '-   n  *^vl 

Supposing,  then,  that  ves^eh  trey^k^  10  Indtn  pc^CuRred  iU^ift  sfaip-  - 
ifieotsof  tea^at  ports^  where  thdre  is  neitrber  conaol'iior'Cttstioitt^tieose^^iio 
yoo-coBceire  tiiai  t^  such  a  case  t^e  pio^rriiiofis  of  thd' manifest  Aikeuisld  ' 
be  made  apptixraUe  ?-^Ui)]6S6i  some  person^  con^titql^d  a^  a^ieomfrt^fidMd  < 
1^,  was  at  either  of  those  ports>  I  apprehend  it  could  not  be  made«}^li^  - 

Supposing^ ; 


4        A» 


346  MINUTES  OF  EVTOENCE  ON  THS 

Mobl.  Nicholas^       Supposing  vessels  to  take  op  their  cargoes  iq  the  eastern  seas  on  ccosts 
Esq.  ^bere  there  is  neither  consul  nor  custom-hoase,  would  it  be  expedient  to 

provide,  that  on  their  way  homeward  they  should  touch  at  some  inter- 
mediate port,  where  the  cargo  might  be  officially  examined,  and  an  au- 
thenticated inventory  made  out  ? — As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
information  from  practical  officers,  I  conceive  it  would  be  inconvenient, 
to  a  degree  that  would  obstruct  comooerce,  to  unload  the  ship  at  any  of 
those  intermediate  ports. 

Do  you  conceive  that  if  smaller  vessels  than  the  ships  of  tthe  Company 
were  admitted  into  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Ittdia,  the  danger 
before-mentioned  of  smuggling  would  be  greatly  increased  ? — I  appre- 
hend that  it  would. 

Would  you  recommend  a  limitation  of  the  size  of  vessels  employed  -in 
the  Indian  trade  from  the  out^ports,  beyond  a  particular  measurement  or 
burthen  ? — I  should  recommend  to  the  size  of  at  least  four  or  five  hun-: 
dred  tons. 

In  time  of  peace,  are  not  vessels  of  a  much  smaller  burthen  employed 
in  conveying  goods  from  America  to  this  country  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  notice  is  taken  of  the 
out-ports  in  which  the  warehousing  system  is  established ;  can  you  state 
what  those  ports  are  ? — I  am  not  sure  I  can  mention  the  exact  ports ; 
they  have  been  authorised  at  different  times ;  but  such  an  account  could 
be  furnished  from  the  board  very  readily. 

« 

The  English  ports,  described  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  as  most  eligible  for  a  participation  in  the  Indian  tirade,  are  Liver- 
pool^  Bristol,  Plyniouth,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  and  Hull ;  are  there  not 
beveral  of  the  out-ports  in  which  the  warehousing  systciu  it  ettablished, 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  ? — There  are  several. 

•  Do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  there  are  several  ports  in  which  the  ware- 
housing system  is  established,  and  which  do  not  furnish  an  adequate  secu* 
rity  against  smuggling  ? — I  know  of  none  which  does  furnish  a  secu* 
rity  against  smu-^g  iog ;  none  of  the  out-ports  in  their  present  stAte*    ..  .  . 

Do  you  conceive  it  practicable  to  fii-.nish  any  considerable  number  of 
the  out-ports  with  docks  surrounded  by  walls  twenty  feet  high  ? — I  have 

never 


EA8T.INDIA  COMPA^»S  ^FFAip^S.  ^jl 

never  been  myself  at  any  of  the  out  ports  to  view  them  as  a  Commissioner  ^^  *  A  A7^ioAf  ^i 
of  'Excise  ;  but  the  officers  under  us  have  been  sent  at  different  times  to     ^      ^*9' 
the  different  ports,  particularly  of  the  establishment  o^  the  warehousing     V 
system  ;  and  I  know  it  was  their  opinion  that  such  docks  might  be  esta* 
blished  there  ;  and  that  at  Bristol  it  was  an  oversight,  its  not  b(Mng 
thought  of  befbre  the  whole  new  arrangement  there  was  executed. 

Could  that  plan,  at  most  of  the  out-ports  mentioned,  be  carried  into 
effect,  without  a  very  considerable  expence  ?— 1  am  not  competent  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Is  it  within  ybur  knowledge,  that  within  the  remoter  coasts  of  this 
island  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  smuggling  takes  place,  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  precautions  that  can  be  adopted  against  it  ? — Certainly  ;  X 
conceive  that  the  remoter  part  of  this  coast,  to  vessels  approaching  the 
port  of  London,  would  be  the  furthest  point  of  Devonshire  or  Corn- 
wall. 

Does  a  considerable  quantity  of  smuggling  take  place  in  the  eastern  or 
western  coast  of  this  island,  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  does. 

Do  not  the  precautions  against  smuggling  prove  more  effective,  wbea 
conducted  under  the  immediate  eye  otthe  Board,  than  on  the  more  distaat 
coasts  already  mentioned  ?— I  think  the  nearer  our  officers  are  to  the 
3oard  who  direct  them,  the  more  vigilant  and  careful  they  are. 

Would  not  a  vessel,  proceeding  from  the  English  Cliannel  to  the  port 
of  Hull,  have  as  many  opportunities  of  smuggling  in  her  way,  as  vesseft 
proceeding  from  the  Channel  up  the  river  Thames  to  Blackwall  ? — I 
should  think  she  would  have  more  opportunities  of  sniuggliDg, 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  considerable  danger  of  smuggling  in 
the  river  H umber  and  in  the  port  of  Hull  ? — ^I  have  never  been  ait  Hull  j 
but  the  report  of  our  collector  there  has  considered  Hull  by  ho  oieans  as 
secure.  . , 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  Bristol  Channel 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  clandestine  trade  ?— I  should  think  it  was  par- 
liollarlysa"  '  ^'         .       .        .    .     .r.. 


•» 
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M^  JSfiMwt     1>n  jfum  INM  ft9m  #|i  (irdiiiiinniif^l-TFripn  lbs  i^ns^  ^  (i^^^r 

Tn  whttt  manner  woiild  you  recbrnmen^  iiht%  vc4s£l  dl^aring  o  jutl^ii^' 
frtidia,  ftiid  on  her  ret^cai  itrrivlng  off  the  coast  wjjPh  an  lQ4iaa  carra^ 
fbould.bd  guiraed  to  itee  port  to  -wliidi  she  ttiay  be  bolind  ?--i»1  tiwe  no 
SQtt  of  knowle<^ge  on  tjse  subject ;  if  I  w^res^kra  under  what  rp&trictbns 
TOat  vessel  should  sail,  whetlief  die  shoUldpii!rsciel)ercburte  without  stop- 
ping at  any <^her  port,  1  ahould  be  able  to  answer  it-;  tut  Ilcnbw  nothing 
c^f  a  proper  guard  for  ships  cemiiig  from  India,  till  tU^  reach  the  limits  of 
tuj;  Gttttcfs. 

%Exmm9ted  ^ty  the  ^CommiiUe!^ 

*   Yflu  are  tamrman  of  rhe  Board  c«f  Excise  ?—Tjts,  1  am. 

Of  course  then  you  have  seen  all  tlie  different  reports  made  by  yoit)r 
Hofficers  on  this  subject  ?-r-l  am.acguatajted  with  the  jdifferent  reports4;hat 
vtsuns  tMBen  iQade  hF.our  x^coi. 

Do  not  you^  know  that  «n  officer  sunder  the  Board  of  Excise,  in  cimW- 
i^^nce  of  the  smugplingthat  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Company^s  >)fli- 
Xitts^  lecortmienclcnthat  rfbejr  thodhl  .'be-mid  in  money  instead  ikHixt^ 
i^tbwed.jnivilqgptl  tqmnge  ^--^Ceturuly ;  l  thinl:  in  two  repoiti* 

Does  the  tcvtuufc  -dfiicer  wttnisigna  i1)e  mvnilest  isos  Hx  igriods  f\x$t  irt 
.contained  in  that  maniibst  actually  loaded  in  the  vesseli— ^I  ratherihink 

■      •  •         .    •  .     • 

'thxx^  'actwdmg^o  i&c  ^prwmt  'practice  wiQmr  tlie  mani&tt  acu  i\sft 
officer  signing  iht  tnantfcst  orftj  ^kncms  what  is  on  Ixaril  the  Tcssirfl  *by  the 

«4ccha^ion  ot  the  captain  i — ^I^prehend..so. 

'•' 

SirpjKwqg  a  vessel 't4cW  In  a  VMXj^o^ivn  ^w?11  say  1n  ihe  casrtrn  Tslanfl^ 
Jtod-fhat  provision  Aonld^  made  in  th^  Itrantfest  act  for  tti^  Vessrf« 
going  ro  any  port,  say  .Java  or  Prince  of  Wales'  island,  or  any  other  port, 
:and  there  declaring  the  contents  of  her  cargo,  and  there  obtain  a  mani-» 
:!fe^t,  would  not  that. man  ftestt>e  aspectual  as  it  is  according  to  .the  pre- 
4Knt practice  in  the  "W^cst Indies  ?—l  Aould  think  it  woilldi. 

JBupposing  the  penalty  attaching  upon  the  vessel  of  350  tons  registered 
fltneasurement,  was  the  coa&scatioa  of  ship  and  cargOj  upon  any  teas  being 

found 


mmmif^mm:'^^-  am 


upon  a  smuggling  adTentuee  from  JaSn  fac  toy  pf6^ct  ^  advknti^e  h<  fiaq. 

could  obtain  from  such  a  measure  ? — I  think  not» 


■i     '. 


On  wnat  part  of  the  coast  of  this  idlaiid  do  you  beKcve  thtrt  is  the 
j|r^te^t  qwotkjr  i^  avui^Bg^ng  cuxisd  xm  ?«-^t  smuM  tfafnk  Hie  greiftdit 
i^qggllog  waa.  tNctweeo  Doircr  iud  this  pcurt  ^  between  0e4ftr  and  tte 

{fjtifn  erf  LoAdo». 

.-     .  '       ■  •■■'—"•'•••■       .i    • 

1$  tljMtt  qf  g<M?4s  ^spp«4  f^  the  p0rt  of  liOiidM  1^  tpp cekmd  it  it. 
s^iefly  /Qf  teas,  and  fibe  articles  I  before  aUndsd  to  as  escisabfe  artides  ii» 
{)orte4  frotn  Indki^  nAQ3^y»  mnc^  ce&e^  ftifl^>  ami  arrack. 

Tbisn  in  the  Qamm^^  to  iifidtcatan^  tdhat  the  principai  miaggling, 
^bi<;b  909ir  t^s  p}acfi  in  tiM  iaJiUid  b  b  £^*£nik  gebits  fniBXid  Ar  t&r 

port  of  London  ?— I  think  to. 

*  ■   \      •  . '.     .      •         .    t      - .  ■  %  '' 

.  ^  Tou  h^vt  said  }^oa  wt  oicpiHu^  tfaifit  i:f  a  Ibce  tradi^  #efe  to  ttdlK'^fAlfee 
tpthe  out-pQr4^  tlwQ  woa)4  be  a  greater  &dti!ry  of  aMug^itg  mB^^SUn^^ 
Jtififfi  ia^  iv:«B^  ?T-'yes^l  thi^k  Wv. 


^  '* 


'Do  you  think  there  would  be  ar  gteatet  Btcilhy  ef  nsmg^^i^*^^ 

|tiiti«b  ahifi^  of  BJ^9  x^gi^ered  tons,  t^an  thier^e  iteiv^ld^'be^r'^c'^^i^ 
ahips  of  a  souUler  bprtben  approaching  the  coiaif  ?*^Siip|ioiing  d^^f^^ 
l^p$  to  t^  coofroujed  by  a  qianifest,  ^Uwj)  hf  o^tr  tegulations,  I  coii=«' 
c<u^  fit^at  the  A^Qeric^n  ^tiips  would  be  most  ity^Hotil  to  the  ft^diihu^. 


'  M 


Has  it  ever  come  to  your  official  knowledge,  that  any  ^6MifkiftdUe 
quantity  of  teas  has  been  smuggled  in  here  from  the  United  States  of 
Apierica  ?—No^  I  have  np  knowledge  of  it. 

> 
Have  you  bad  any  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  iSiere  are  tiijHJcm- 

sfde  Table  ij^^tities  of  teas  go  from  Amerioa  to  Canaida  i-^Na,  wis  Jiaire. 

AP  official  means  of  knowing. 


.  t.  -^ 


The  witness  is  directed  to  witbdHam 


.      '  w     "i 


nK.  Thea. 


•c 


•^50  '    MlStrfEfSCip'EVtl)EiJCfc(M*'ftfE 

Then  JOHN  VIVIAN,  Esqiiire,  iscalled  in ;  and,'  havihg  bee^  S*orfi,  k 

examined  as  follows :  -        '^ 

-*<■        ■  •.■-.■.:.  i 

Joh7i  Viviajiy        (By  Counsel.)  You  are,  I  believe,  solicitor  to  the  excise  ? — I  am, 

Esq.  .       •   '  '  \  , . 

\^^  ...y — -^         Let  It  be  supposed  that  the'  import  trade  from  India  were  laid  operitO 

•ihe  out-ports  in  general  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  a  reservation  of  the 

China  trade  to  the  Company ;  and  let  it  be  supposed  further,  that  ship$ 

from  the  out-ports  could  illichly  procure  tea  somewhere  or  other  in  the 

^eastern  seas  ;  do  yoii  conceive  that  the  danger  of  illicit  importation  pf  tea 

into  this  country  would  then  be  greater,  and  how  much,  than  it  is'at  pre*- 

sent  ? — I  think  it  would  be  greater,  but  the  excess  it  is  impossible  for  m^ 

to  state,  even  by  conjecture ;  that,  I  apprehend,  would  depend  upon  the 

-number  of  ships  employed  in  if,  because  it  is  rtot  possible  to^  superintend 

•the  many  ships  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  that  you  can  superintend 

the  few.  '  •      •  •  I 

*  On  the  siTpposition  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  ships  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  trade,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  danger  of  smug*« 
gling  would  be  very  considerably  increased? — 1  apprehend,  my  formcfr 
answer  to  be  an  answer  to  this  question ;  I  certainly  think  that  it  woi}id. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  security  could  be  devised  which  should  prove 
completely  effectual  against  the  danger  described  ? — To  devise  a  complete 
security  would  be  extremely  difficult.  Indeed,  none  of  the  securities  that 
we  have  at  present  in  the.  law  arc  adequate  to  the  end  for  which  they  ar4 
intended.  We  still  find  smuggling  exists,  but  it  certainly  would  be  pos- 
sible to  devvse  some  regulations  that  might  check  it  considerably. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  particular  security  against  tUe 
clandestine  running  of  teas  on  shore  from  vessels  bound  to  the  out-port?  ? — 
Thdre-couM  be  no  security,  I  apprehend,  but  that  of  the  officers  watching 
the  ships :  if  the  tea  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  cargo,  it  would- not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  catalogue  of  the  cargo,  consequently  there  would  be  notbiri]^ 
to  direct  the  attention  to  what  should  be  expected  to  be  delivered  out;  of 
the  ship  when  she  ai'rives  in  port. 

Could  any  security  against  the  dangers  in  question  be  equally  put  in 
force  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  very  remote  from  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes,  officers  might  be  stationed  at  any  place  upon  the  coast ; 
and  in  proportioa  to  the  extent  of  officers,  in  the  same  proportion  would 
the  revenue  be  mbrc  or  less  secure. 

On 
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•    On  the  supposition  that  the  officers  attached  to  the  Excfise  should  hot    John  Vivian^ 
be  considerably  increased  in  number,  do  you  conceive  that  the  security  'Esq. 

mentioned  in  the  last  question  could  be  effectually  applied  on  the  remoter 
•  coasts  of  the  island  ?— Wherever  there  are  few  officers  stationed,  there 
certainly  would  be'  opportunity  of  smuggling  in  the  te^;  and.  if  officers 
were  to  be  stationed  every,  where,  it  would. require  a  very,  considerable 
increase  indeed  to  the  present  establishment.  .  .     . 

(Examined  by  tkf  CanimilleeJ 

In  what  part  of  this  island  do  you  apprehend  there  is  the  greatest  qy an* 
tity  of  smnggUng  at  present? — It  is  difficult  to  say,  because  there  have 
been  considerable  alterations  with  respect  to  smuggling,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  acts  for  Guernsey  and  Jersey;  but  I  apprehend. myself  that  the 
smiLggling  of  salt  l>etween.this  and. Ireland,  is  one  of.  the.  greatest  smug- 
gling calamities  we  sustain  at  present.     ... 

Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  froqi  India  a  free  open  trade  tothcport 
of  London,  that  that  would  greatly  increase  the  smuggling  to  this  island? 
—I  should  think  it  might ;  my  reason  for  so  thinking  is,  that  a  great  .com- 
pany is  not  so  fit  an  instrument  for  smuggling,  as  an  individual,  or  any 
association  of  a  few  individuals,  inasmuch  as  the  company  has  not  the 
same  motive  that  an  individual  has;  the  management,  of.  the  affiiirs.^f  a 
great  company  (the  East-India  Company  (or  instance)  must  be  confided 
to  few  hands,  therefore  the  motive  is  not  so  cogent ;  if  they  were  dispasexl 
to  smuggle,  the  profits  of  that  contraband  trade  would,  be. dJMribu.'.ed 
among  a  great  nun^ber  of  individuals  as  well  as  themselvea;  but  a  grjcat 
company  is  not  so  fit  an  instrument  in  itself  for  smiiggling,  because. tfipy 
cannot  perform  the  manual  operations  of  it  themselves,  but  must  conduct 
the  business  through  a  system  of  organiaation  of  different  officers,,  who 
must  all  be  parties  in  this  contraband  trade,  having.ultimately.no  Interest 
in  it  themselves,  whereas  individuals  certainly  could  cffisct  tUosse  purposes 
with  simply  the  aid  of  the  captain  and  his  officers. 

Do  not  you  know  that  t!ie  officers  in  the  Company's  service  have  per- 
formed  the  manual  operation  of  smugging  wiih  great  dexterity;r-^Qt>y 
certainly. 

■  t  ,  .    J 

In  the  event  of  the  free  trade  taking  place  to  the  port  of  London,  are 

not  you  apprehensive  that  the  smuggling  would,  takf  place,  not  on]y  \mr 

mediately  near  the  port  of  Lonclxjn,  ,but  all  al9ng.lhec9a^i(!*:th^  way.  tP 

London  ?— I  should  apprehend  that  it  .would  tPie^plaQC^-  npt\p^iy>f9n^>. 

2  K  2  '  diately 
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Ja^H  Fhidn,     diately  near  fhe  port  of  London^  bat  to  {Murticnlftr  in  the  chopi  of  the  Chan- 
i^'  Titl,  as  the  sailors  call  it. 

Supposing  a  free  trade  is  gran  ted  .to  die  port  of  LOttdoft^  and  a  free  trade 
to  the  out-ports,  on  the  supposition  that  riie  same  number  of  ships  came 
under  the  same  regulation  as  the  other,  do  not  you  conceive  they  wookl 
be  attended  with  as  much  danger  in  encouraging  smuggling  as  the  others.? 
—I  should  think  that  would  not  be  the  case,  because  in  London  and  its 
environs  we  have  a  better  establishment  of  officers ;  at  the  same  time,  by 
altering  the  establishment  of  officers  in  other  ports,  you  might  put  it  on 
the  same  footing  of  security. 

If  you  are  chiefly  apprehensive  of  smu^ling  taking  place,  in  the  evedt 
of  a  free  trade,  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  would  not  tliat  danger  be 
equally  incurred  by  a  free  trade  to  the  port  of  Lomioo  as  by  a  free  trade 
to  the  out-ports  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Is  there  not  a  certain  degree  of  security  will  be  derived  to  the  revenue 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  ships  conducting  the  free  trade  being  of  the 
burthen  of  350  registered  tons  or  upwards  ?-^Of  course  the  larger  the 
ships  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  security,  because  the  fewer  objects  that 
are  to  sdicit  the  officer's  •  attention  the  more  he  will  attend  to  them,  and 
the  fewer  officers  will  be  required. 

Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  greater  danger  to  the  revenue  from  small 
American  vessels  proceeding  to  the  coast  than  from  lai^er  British  vessels 
coming  to  the  coasts  in  the  event  of  the  trade  being  opened  ? — Americaa 
ships,  undoubtedly,  would  have  the  same  opportunity  of  smuggling  that 
British  ships  have,  but  British  ships  come  to  this  country  as  their  domicile 
or  for  other  objects  of  merchandize  ;  if  there  should  be  other  objects  to 
bring  the  Americans  here  for  other  parts  of  their  cargo,  they  would  be  on 
terms  of  equality. 

But  would  not  smaller  American  vessels  have  an  advantage  over  the 
larger  British  vessels  in  smuggling  ? — ^The  smaller  the  vessels  certainly  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  escape. 

Does  not  the  revenue  also  derive  a  security  from  the  British  vessel  having 
a  manifest  on  board,  which  it  has  not  in  the  American  ?•— So  fiu*  as  the 
manifest  goes  it  does,  but  I  never  can  consider  the  manifest  as  that  ade- 
quate security  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  afford ;  my  reason  for  so  thinks 
ing  is  this,  that,  as  the  auniflesc  act  is  constructed^  a  man  is  not  gene- 

#  rally 
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rally  bound  to  oiie  manilcK)  he  may  make  as  many  as  be  pleafes  ^4  c;|p({MO    Jf^py^woH}^^ 

may  approach  ihis  coast,  and  smuggle  out  one  qiuirtcr  Of  bU  cargo^  ajs  ^^i^r 

mighr  then  make  out  another  manifest  or  catalogue  (which  is  the  same     ' 

thing)  of  his  cargo  minus  so  much  as  be  liad  smuggled,;  when  the  vessel 

therefore  came  into-  por4:,  or  wa^  boarded  by  .an  ^aificer,  his  cargo  would 

agree  with  the  manifest ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  might  make  a  third, 

fourth,  or  fifth,  according  to  the  smuggling  success  of  his  voyage. 

Is  the  Comihittee  to  understand  that  it  aiTords  no  furtbcr  ^eurkf 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  declaration  of  what  the  captain  chooses  to  say  Js 
his  cargo  ? — I  conceive  not,  with  this  excepti0n>  that  if  an  officer  bpa>r4s 
him  at  any  distance  from  the  coast,  the  captain  deljvers  a  copy  of  that 
manifest  to  that  officer^  'and  which  would  prevent  his  subsequent  smug- 
gling. I  should,  however,  add,  thit  even  where  disagreement ar?  ifoun4 
between  the  manifest  and  tl)e  cargo,  they  have  great  facility  in  raising 
pretences  to  account  for  it,  by  stating  that  in  trutJi  that  part  of  the  carg9 
was  never  taken  on  board,  the  ship  sailed  in  a  great  hurry,  or  some  pre- 
tence which  nobody  in  this  country  can  contradict ;  and  in  that  way  they 
;iccount  for  the  disagreements. 

If  ships  from  India  were  bound  to  touch  at  any  particular  port  on  theijj^ 
way,  and  there  make  a  declaration  of  their  goods  which  might  be  sealed 
up  for  delivery  here,  would  not  that  afford  a  certain,  degree  of  sec||:fritjr 

against  smuggling  ? — Most  undoubtedly  it  would. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you  that  according,  to  the  present 
practice  a  ship  clearing  out  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  bound  to  London, 
the  captain  is  not  compelled  under  the  manifest  Act  to  deliver  an  account 
of  his  cargo  to  the  Custom-House  officer  at  Kingston  ? — Qtrtaitily.  i 

Does  not  that  Custom -House  officer  sign  that  ?— Certainly,  if  you  are 
speaking  of  places  where  we  have  custom-houses  it  is  a  dtlS^rent  thing ;  in 
what  I  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  manifests  I  meant  those  coming  from 
foreign  ports,  not  those  where  we  have  custom  houses. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  smuggling,  do  you  conceive^ 
that  any  given  extent  of  coast  in  this  island  is  so  well  adapted,  or  so  likely 
to  be  made  use  of,  for  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  from  India,  taking  it)to 
consideration  the  population  of  the  southern  parts  of  this  country,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  a  foreign  country,  as  the  distance  betw<;€n  the  Lfa^ndS  End 
and  Dover  ?-— I  think  not.     1  think,  if  I  refer  tp  past  iw^rienCe,  1  ma)r[ 

.   ... ,  ;-;    >...  .  vci^tufe 


2h^  'minutes  op  evidence,  flfc. 

John  Vivian,     venture  to  say,  that  is  the  coast  where  the  smuggling  ts  generally  con^ 
Esq.  •  ducted,  being  immediately  opposite  to  the  coast  of  France,  and  Guernsey,' 

v^^ — ^—-i/     and  Jersey.  ^ 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Counsel  for  the  East-India  Company  stated,  that  they  had  con- 
cluded the  evidence  in  support  of  their  case. 

It  being  then  proposed  to  adjourn  this  Committee  to  the  first  day  of 
meeting  after  the  recess  at  Easter; 

The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly. 
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COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE    HOUSE, 


TO   WIlOX    IT    WAt   mBPBBBBD 


To  consider  of  the  Affairs  of  the  East-Iodia  Company; — and  to 
whom  tlie  several  Petitions^  which  have  been  presented  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament^  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the 
East- India  Company,  and  the  renewal  of  their  Charter,  were 
referred ; — and  also  the  Petition  of  the  East-India  Company^ 
[Hraying  to  be  heard  by  Counsel  before  the  said  Committee. 


LONDON  : 

JHIKTKD    BY  ORDER   OF  THE  COURT   OF  DIRBCTORS  FOR  THE 

INFORMATION  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

By  C  Cii%  and  Son,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln' t*Inn-Fieldf. 
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COURT   OF   DIRECTORS. 


HELD   ON 


Friday,  the  7th  May,  1813. 


Resolved, — That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  tbt 
Honourable  House  of  Commons^  in  a  Committee  of  the  w|m^ 
House^  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the  Affairs  of  ^ 
East-India  Company  with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  their  Charter^ 
be  printed  for  the  information  of  t^e  Proprietors. 
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TAKEN   BEPOHB  THB 


COMMITTEE  OF  THE  tFHOLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 


TO  WHOM   IT  WAf   RBPBBRXO 


iTo  consider  of  the  Affairs  of  The  East  India  Company  :— ^stad 
to  whom  the  several  Petition  s,  which  have  been  presented 
in  this  Session  of  Parliament^  relating  to  the  Trade  and 
Shipping  of  The  East  India  Company,  and  the  Renewal  of 
their  Charter,  were  referred; — and  also,  the  Pjbtition  of 
The  East  India  Company,  praying  to  be  heard  by  Counsel 
before  the  said  Committee. 


V 


Martisy  30»  die  Marty,  1813. 


Stsphek  Rvmbold  Lushington,  Esq.  in  the  Cbur. 


*.• 


V     The  Counsel  were  called  in  ;  and  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Jachm  appeared 
^  ^  C!ounsel  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company, 

WARREN  HASTINGS,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adam.'] — ^When  you  were  in  the  Council  of  Madras  had  you  an   jTarr^n  ITast* 
-opportunity  of  observing  what  effect  the  Europeans,  not  in  the  service       .        g^ 
of  the  Company,  sojourning  in  India,  might  have  produced  to  the  British        ^  '  ^* 
settlements  in  India  ?— I  do  not  remember  any  effect  that  was  produced 
by  the  few  Europe^s,  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company^  that  did  i€6tfie 
iO  ^uiy  part  of  the  Chrmitic  while  I  was  there* 

B  U 
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Warren  Hast-  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  were  very  few  European?, 
ifigSyE^<\.  other  than  those  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  who  resided  at  Madras, 
-^  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  at  the  period  referred  to? — At 
Madras  there  was  very  little  distinction  with  respect  to  the  state  of  society, 
or  the  manners  of  the  people  that  mixed  in  it/ between  the  Kuropeans  in 
the  Company's  service,  and  Europeans  that  were  out  of  the  set  vice  ;  I 
^peak  of  the  town  of  Madras  only ;  there  were  several  battalions  of  sepoys 
belonging  to  the  Nabob  :  if  I  recollect  he  had  European  officers  belonging 
to  them.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  que^^iion  :  if  it 
respects  Europeans  living  in  the  capital,  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
manners,  nor  any  thing  that  could  distinguish  them,  or  could  make  them 
improper  inmates  of  the  capital. 

Have  you,  from  your  residence  in  Tiidia  when  you  were  iri  the  douncil 
af  Madra^s,  and  since,  from  your  residence  in  Indiaduringthef  time  you 
presided  at  Bengal  in  the  government  there,  had  the  AieaTisand  opporfu- 
nity  of  considering  what  the  effect  would  be,  of  Europeans  settling  in  the 
lASnder  stated  ?— ^i  do  not  know  the  manner  in  Which  you  have  stated 
their  settHng. 

If  Europeans  were  permitted  to  sojourn  in  fndia,  according  to  their 
"  own  pleasure,  and  without  any  restraint,  have  you,  from  your  long^ 
experience  in  that  coutrtry,  the  means  of  statmg  to  the  Committee  what 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  ^ — Most  hurtful  and  most  ruinous,  both  to 
the  Company's  interest,  to  the  Government,  and  \o  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  characters  of  Europeans 
(I  will  confine  it  to  the  English)  and  that  of  the  natives  of  India.  I  caa 
speak  more  prouerly  to  the  natives  of  that  part  of  Indisr  which  forms  our 
principal  establishment  in  it,  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.  The  native 
Indian  is  weak  in  body  and  timid  in  spirit ;  he  is  not  unsusceptible  of 
resentment,  but  without  that  feeling  of  shame,  which,  under  the  appeU 
lation  of  honour,  in  the  breast  of  an  European,  makes  resentment  a 
species  of  law,  and  which  overrules  the  feaf  of  law,  pain,  danger  and 
death.  This  is  not  the  absolute  character  of  the  people  taken  in  the 
mass;  the  native  Indian  is  individually  such  as  I  have  described  him  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  provocation  of  general  grievance  would  excite 
a  whole  people,  and  even  a  detached  number  of  them,  to  all  the  ferocities 
of  insurrection.  I  speak  this  only  as  distinguishing  the  general  character 
of  the  people  in  the  mass,  from  tht»ir  individual  characters ;  individually 
they  arc  meek  and  submissive.  The  Englishman  is  quite  a  different 
character.  In  India  the  name  of 'an  Englishrfian  is  both  his  pTOtectioii, 
and  a  sanction  for  offences  which  he  would  not  dare  fo  commit  at  home. 

There 
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There    is,   besides,    a  tacit    idea    of   a  common   participation   in   the    Warren  Ha^t' 

sovereignty  of  the  Company,  which  possesses,  I  believe,  with  very  little       higSf  Esq. 

difference,  the  jnind  of  every   Englishman  in  it ;  this  idea,  in  the  lower     ^—      v  ''      '^ 

orders  of  the  people,  rises  to  despotism,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  excesses 

of  despotism,  where  the  prerogative  attached  to  it  can  be  asserted  with 

impunity.     The  aggrieved  Indian  has  no  chance  with  such  a  disparity ;  he         ^ 

may  apply  to  the  nearest  provincial  court  of  justice,  but  there  difficulties, 

which  could   hardly  be  apprehended  in  any   other  country,  arrest  and 

impede  him  :  the  distance  of  his  residence  often  from   the  magistrate 

requires  more  time  than  he  can  spare :  the  expences  and  delays  of  the 

established   courts  would  be  an  impediment  to  many  ap  Indian  to  have 

recourse  to  it :  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 

Would  be  very  great  and  almost  insurmountable  from  the  same  cause  ;  and, 

aclded  to  the  other  causes,  would  be  piore  likely  to  prevent  his  complaining 

at  all,  than  a  too  quick  sense  of  injury  to  induce  him  to  complain  on 

slight  occasions:  besides,  the  affinity  of  national  appellation,  language, 

manners,  dress,  and  possibly  of  .social  intercourse  between  his  oppressor 

aud  his  judge,  would  impress  him  with  an  awe,  which  the  other  Would 

either  not  feel,  or  feel  in  a  very  small  degree.    Such  \  know  would  he 

the  effect  of  a  single   European,  not  dependent  upon  tHe  Company's 

service,  residinjg  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government  among   the 

natives  of  India.     But  if  it  is  propo^eid  to  let  loose  hordes  of  men  of  that 

character,  I  think  the  consequence  can  be  no  less  than  rt^in  to  the  peaqs 

of  the  country,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Company, 

■',»     ,         ^  ■ 
Do  you  consider  that  this  unrestrained  liberty  of  Europeans  sojourning 
ill  India  would  lead  generally  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  upon  the 
^  natives,  by  the  Europeans  or  Englishmen  so  §ojpurning  at  liberty  ?— I  have 
joo  doubt  but  it  would ;  it  certainly  would.     .\  ' 

What  do  you  consider  the  probable  effect  of  this, would  be,  upon.thfc 
British  power  in  India;  I  me^n  always  an  unre§traine(l  sojourn injj  of 
Europeans  or  Englishmen  in  India,  not  in  the  Company's  seryjce?:— I 


they  feel  under  the  pressure 
that  any  great  dissatisfaction  or  disaffection  of  the  people,  would  be  a 
temptation  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  states,  if  they  saw-  any  opportunity, 
'and  opportunities  often  will  happen  in  thjC  beat  protected  countries, 
^to  invade  it  There  is  no  tracing  the  disaffectlons  of  a  people,  through 
all  the  chances  of  internal  and  external  warfare;  but  that  it  wpiild  be 

B  2  /  '         attended 
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fTarrcn  Hast^   attended'  with  bad  consequences,  I  believe  is  a  thcoreticat  effect  that  Vill^ 
^  /^/.c,  Esq.       apply  ^o  aU  states. 

Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  possible  practrcariv  to  restrain  Europeans 
sojourning  in   India  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  to  such  a  residence 
at  the  principal  settlements  or  seats  of  government,  as  would  counteract 
the  effects  which  you  apprehend  from  such  sojournment? — I  think,  itnot 
practicable.     This  was  not  always  my  opinion:  I  did  thmk  that  Europeans 
not  in  the  Company's  service,  might  be  confined  to  the  prmcipal  settle- 
ments, or  to  certain  boundaries  without  them,  by  certain  well  defined  and 
unqualified  restrictions  ;  and  that  with  such  a  guard,  the  admission  of  frecjt 
traders  into  the  country  would  not  only  be  innoxious,  but  even  beneficial:, 
but  this  opinion  was  founded  upon  the  conception  that  tHe  authority  of  the* 
Company  remained  unchanged,  and  that  all  British  subjects  in  Iftdia,  re- 
siding in  their  territories,  were  virtually  as  weH  as  legalfy  amenable  to  ft. 
But  if  a  law  should  be  enacted,  against  the  sense  and  remonstrance  of  tHe* 
Company,  empowering  British  adventurers  without  distinction  to  go  tO' 
India,  but  confining  them  to  the  principal  settlements,  ?  think  they  would 
transgress  the  bounds  of  that  law  ;:  that  with  such: an-  independent  right,. 
no  restrictions  whatever  would  bicd  them,  or  prevent  them  from  milking, 
inroads  into  the  country,  and  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants*. 
THc  government  might  interfere  :  there  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court :  in  many  cases  the  Company  might  attempt  to  asserta  power  whichj 
is  vested  in  them,  I  believe,  by  the  present  Charter,  if  continued  to  thte- 
next,  of  sending  them  prisoners  to  England  ;  but  there  are  many  ways^ 
liy  which  that  might  be  evaded.    The  power  of  the  supreme  cowt^might: 
afford  them  protection  in  many  ways,  by  their  becoming  either  suitors  br. 
^fenders  to  it,  or  in  any  other  way  under  its  immediate  authority  ;  and  in 
every  instance  of  the  kind,  an  appeal  from  the  supposed  aggrieved  adven* 
turers  would  not  always  be  made  to  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  or  at  least 
not  confined  to  tHem,  but  rather  made  to  the  people  athome..    The  public 
mind,  something  more  than  jealous  of  power,  would  receive  with  a  pre- 
pared and  ready  assent,  every  charge  of  oppression.    The  remembrance 
of  the  opposition  which  was  made  by  the  Company^to  prevent  that  licence- 
being  generally  granted,,  would  be  an  encouragement  to  falsehood  in  the 
complainant,  and  received  as  a  presumptive  proof,  that  all  their  acts,  and 
the  acts  of  their  servants  on  sucn  occasions,  were  prompted  by  rivalship  or 
resentment.     Thus  the  authority  of  the  Company  would  be  counteracted, , 
their  constituted  servants  would  be  embarrassed  and  weakened  ;  and  their 
time,  of  which  they  never  have  much  to  spare,  wasted  in  petty  contests^ 
!with  la  wks&  individ  uals. 

Wouldi 
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Would  not  the  opening  the  export  and  import  tradfe,  fronrevery  port  in'  JVarj^en  ffast^ 
fffiis  country  to  every  port  in  India,  as  is  now  proposed,  necessarily  lead  to       i?^gSy  Esq. 
such  an  unrestrained  sojournment  of  Europeans  in  India,  as  would  become     ^ 
dangerous  to   the  British   Government  th^re  ? — Of  the  effect  which  an 
export   and  import  trade  from  the  outports  to  India  would  produce  upon 
the  safety  of  the  government  of  the  Company,  i  cannot  speak  ;  but  if 
Europeans  were  aHowed  to  go  into  the  country,  and  to  reside  where  thi^y 
please,  I  speak  with  certainty,  that  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
safety  of  the  Company,  would  be  endangered  by  it. 

Frontyourknowledge  ofthe  Indian  character  and  habits,  are  you  able 
to  speak  to  the  probability  of  a  demand  for  European  commodities,  by  the 
population  of  India,  for  their  ewn  use  ?— ^-ITie  supplies  of  trade  are  for 
the  wants  and  luxuries  of  a.  people  :  the  poor  in  India  may  be  s^id  to  have 
no  wants  :  their  wants  are  .confined  to  their  dwellings,-  to  their  food,  and 
to  a  scanty  porCk>n«of  clothing,  ^11  which  they  can  have  from  the  soil  thait 
they  tread  upon,,  and  iheir  apparel  almost  without  any  cOst.  I  atn  not  aol 
quainted  with- the  present  state  of  society  in  India,  i)ut  I  should  conclude 
that  the  only.opulent  of  the  people  are  the  zemindars,  who  are  almost  alf,  * 
if  not  all,  Hindoos  ;  and  the  Hindoo  officers  of  the  revenue:  ail  their 
habit&are  simple,  apd  such  as  require  no  aid  from  our  trade.  Of  the  Mst*  - 
hometans,.  who  once  constitutedithe  most  opulent^  part  of  the  community, 
few  now  remain,  I  should  suppose,  but  the  survivors  of  the  pensioners 
that  we  found  when  we  first  became  masters  of  the  country  ;  and  those^ 
from  their  present  impoverished  state,  certainly  would  not  be  able  to 
purchase  any  of  the  articles  of  luxury  which  our  ships  could  furnish 
them.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore^,  that  the  demand  would  be  increased 
by  it.  ' 

At  the  time  you  resided  in  India,  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  mode  in  which  the  wealthy  part  of  the  native  Indians  dispo^d  of  their 
superfluous  v^alth  ? — By  such  means  as  are  common  to  all  countries,  with 
xio  other  difference  than  that  of  the  common  modes  of  life  :  they  would 
expend  it  in  dissipation,  in  their  pleasures,  in  state,  but  not,  I  thir)k,  in' 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  nor  in  drunkenness*  My  recollection,  carries  me 
so  further* 

Were  the  natives  of  India  in  the  habit  of  Spending  any  part  of  th^ir    ^ 
superfluous  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  European  commodities  ;  or  did  tl>ey^ 
consider  it  as  part  of  their  luxury,  to  provide  themselves  with  such  articles ' 
as  Europe  furnishes  ? — Some,  most  undoubtedly ;  laces,  broad  cloth  to  ^ 
Gextain  amount :  European  furniture  was  at  one  time  in  some  request,  but. 

*    XK)tt 
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Warren  HnsU  not  in  very  great,  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  :  few  of  those  affrde^ 
iugi^  Esq,      now  would  meet  a  sale  there.  ' 

^  ■'■'  ■  \^ '  "^ 

Was  this  general  throughout  the  country,  or  was  it  confined  to  Indian^ 
connected  with  the  principal  British  settlements? — ^The  country  is  a  term 
of  vague  interpretation  ;  if  I  was  to  confine  it  to  the  Country  of  Bengal, 
which  I  know  better  than  any  other,  I  should  say,  that  in  Calcutta  many 
European  articles  would  meet  with  a  purchase^  but  little  beyond,  .except 
what  I  have  mentioned  in  my  answer  to  ihe  preceding  question. 

According  to  your  observation,  is  riot  the  character  of  the  native.Indians 
in  its  nature  stationary  and  immutable,  and  not  apt  to  vary  from  the 
original  habits  of  the  country  ?— It.certainly  is  very  stationary,  I  do  nqt 
know  whether  it  can  be  pronounced  immutable :  any  constitutional  alte- 
ration in  the  system  of  polity  and  jurisprudence,  as.it  may  afford  an  open* 
ing  to  new  hopes  or  excite  new  fears,  may  give  a  new  direction  to  thcJr 
tempers :  still  the  Hindoo  would  remain  materially  the  same  :  the  geoerdl 
conformation  of  their  bodies,  on  which  the  physical  and  moral  character  - 
of  man  depends,  is  not  likely  to  undergo  any  alteration^*  In  effect,  I  believe 
that  the  Indians  now  are  in  their  dress,  their  mapnersi  and  in  all  the  bafbits 
of  life,  just  what  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  their 
present  joog,  or  age  ^  which  is  perhaps  as  far  as  the  history  of  that  couotr}p 
extendi. 

Are  the  native  Indians  of  the  higher  or  lower  orders,  who  have  constaift 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  liable,  in  consequence  of  that  intercouiise^vto 
.adopt  European  manners,  habits  and  fashions  ?r*-<I  have  seen  instanced 
of  that  in  men  who  from  a  servile  principle  affected  to  imitate  the£utp- 
pean  manners  and  habits  ;  but  instances  of  that  kind  are  very  rare*. 

During  the  period  of  .your  residence,  was  there  an  exportation  ctf 
European  or, English  common  articles  exposed  in  tbeprincipal  settlemeiits 
forsaje? — Certainly  ^  there  always  was  in  all  the  priodpaUettleaients, 
and  is  SQ  now. 

Can  you  state  what  degree  of  vent  or  sale  those  articles  had  among"  tlie 
native  population  ? — I  caniot ;  I  should  conceive  that  the  European  inha- 
4>it^nts  would  be  equal,  if  not  the.  principal  purchasers* 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add-ooe  observatioo,  as  a  close  to  the  evidraee 

which  i  have  gaveniaaoswerfto' the  questions  which  have  been  pvitta  me 

,  respeciing  the  consequences  .of.  an-uncestrained  intercourse  of  Europeans, 

not 
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RO*  intne  service  of  the  Company,  with  the  natives  of  India;  for,  from 
I  beliefv^  the  uniforrivtenour  inr  which  my  opinions  have  been  deli^'ered,  it. 
is  p6s6ible,  but  I  hope  not,  that  suspicion  might  be  entertained,  that  I  have* 
delivered  them  under  !hc  bras  of  an  attachment  to  the  East-India  Com* 
]>any«     It  is  necessary  that  I  should  obviate  the  possibility  of  such  ait 
imputation  on  the  credit  of  the  evidence  which  I  have  ddivered.     An  at- 
tachment fo  the  Company  I  certainly  do  feel ;,  an  attachment  of  gratitude* 
fer  the  service  whichhas  given  me  bread,  and  employed  what  I  possessed? 
ef  talent,  during  all  the  active  part  of  my  life  ;  and  for  the  bounty  from* 
which,  though  its  source  is  now  closed,  1  stilf  draw  my  subsistence  :  but 
neither  is  this  the  place,  nor 'the  present  an  occasion,  to  admit  of  the^ 
influence  of  that  sentiments  I  wish-  ta  prove  that  this  profession  is  nott 
loosely  stated,  nor  the  cJecIa^ration^  which  I  have  made,  made  on  slight 
grounds ;  and  that  my  Opinions  ire  neither  new,  nor  drawn  from  me  by 
tht  occasion..    TweMy  years  age  when  the  present  Charter  was  under  cort- 
^deration,  Iaddi*esscd  a  letter  to  the  Chairman,  or  Chairmen  for  the  time^ 
being  of  the  Court  of  Directors  upon  this  very  subject ;  in  which,  so  for 
as  I  ctfn  trust  to  my  recollection,  1  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  providing; 
against  the  irruption  of  British  adventurers  into  India,  and  beyond  the 
Bounds  of  our  settlements  ;  arguing  from  it,  that  they  would  molest  an* 
oppress  the  people,  and  plunder  the  country  ;  and  I  believe  I  expressed  a*. 
wish  that  sonrie  provision  should  be  made  against  it,  in  the  Charter  theot 
depending.     I  have  either  lost  or  mislaid  the  letter,  so  that  I  have  no  access . 
to  any  copy  of  iti  therefore  lean  only  speak  to  its  identity,  and  to  the 
general  import  of  it.  1  mention  this  to  show  that  it  is  not'a  novel  doctrine- 
which  I  humbly  deliver  to  this  honourable  House.     My  letter,   I  know,, 
was  seen,  and  I  have  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that  it  was  approved^  by  the 
gentleman  that  then  presided  over  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for   the 
aflfairs  of  India  ;  a  mail,  who  certainly,  if  itcould  be  said  of  any   man,, 
required  no   light  from  the  judgment  of  another  to  aid  his  own ;  and. 
therefore  it  would   be  the   height  of  arrogance    in    me    to    suppose 
that   I   had   any  share  of  merit  in  the  event  which  followed.     I  have 
mentioned  ihe  fact  only  to  show,  how  early  my  opinion  was  formed,, 
and  with  what  anxiety  and  earnestness  I  acted  upon  it.     A  clause  was. 
inserted  by  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  Charter, 
constituted  fro«n  it,  by  which.it  was  enacted,"  that  no  British  subject  not: 
being  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  India,  except  at  the  principal  settlements;  unless  by  a  speciallicense 
from  the  Company  or  the  governors  ot  India."     Thiisf  license  I  thought 
defeated  the  essential  purpose  of  the  prohibitory,  clause ;  but  L  waited  tjU^ 
ariother  occasion  induced  me  again  to  address  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
through  the  simitar  officiai  channd  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  > 

ofi 
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V^ofren  Hast^  of  that  body;  which  I  did,  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of  March  1802> 
ings.  Esq*        strongly  remonstrating  against  this  exception  to  the  general  clause,  as 

<n;>—  y .  p^  J  liabje  to  be  productive  ot  greater  mischiefs  from  the  few  favoured  Euro- 
peans who  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  it,  than  if  all  men  indiscriminately 
were  allowed^  possess  the  same  privilege.  Again,  on  the  28th  of  April 
last,  I  a  third  trme  took  up  the  same  subject,  and  addressed  a  letter  upon 
it  to  tlie  present  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  reiterating  my  for- 
mer objections,  and  tihe  arguments  connected  with  them,  and  proposing 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  deprecated  abuses,  certain  restrictions  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in  my  answer  to  one  of  the  first  questions  proposed 
to  me.  This  letter  contains  all  that  I  had  written  upon  the  same  subject 
in' my  preceding  letter  of  March  1802,  in  a  quotation  from  it.  This  will, 
and  the  first  ielter  which  I  have  mentioned,  would  (if  I  could  produce 
it)  strongly  prove  that  such  always  was  my  opinion.  This  honourable 
House  will  have  ample  means  of  knowing,  from  more  receipt  testimony 
than  mine,  whether  the  mischiefs  which  I  apprehended  have  actually 
.  come  to  pass,  and  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Directors  will  afford  a  more 
anthentic  evidence  still  of  their  existence,  if  they  have  existed.  I  have 
the  permission  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  whose  possession  the  last 
letter  isj  and  I  humbly  refer  this  honourable  House  to  it:  and  if  this  shall 
appear  to  be  clearly  the  case,  the  inferences  that  I  drew,  so  long  ago  as 
twenty  years  past,  of  the  connexion  between  the  allowance  of  British 
ad,venturers  in  India,  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  with  its  influence 
on  the  peace  of  it,  and  the  reiteration  of  the  same  opinion  through  so 
long  a  series  of  time,  are  no  longer  argumentative :  they  are  predictive  ; 
and  in  that  sense  are  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  such  consequences  must 
inevitably  follow  such  premises. 

(Examined  Ay  the  Committee.) 

Do  you  recollect,  during  the  time  of  your  residence  in  India,  whether 

any  persons  employed  themselves  as  Missionaries  in  converting  the  natives 

to  the  Christi«nn  religion  r — I  do;  I  remember  a  very  worthy  gentleman 

in    that    character,    Mr.   Sv^artz,   in   the  Carnatic  ;  another    in    Bengal, 

*  named  Kie^inander:  I  do  not  knovir  whether  I  can  call  him  a  missionary  ; 

lie  was  sent  or.t  from  London,  and  supported,  I  believe,  by  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel.  I  remember  his  conversion  of  one  Indian, 
because  it  was  announced  with  great  pomp  and  parade,  I  also  recollect 
a  Catholic  ptieht,  who  resided  somewhere  in  the  district  of  Dacca,  and 
had  a  laigo  flock  of  men,  whom  he  called  Christians,  about  him  :  but  he 
himself  aj^peared  to  me  to  be  ignorant  of  the  common  languages  of  the 
country  i  and  that  his  converts  were  Christians  only  in  .name  and  dress, 

but 
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btit  could  not  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  religion  from  a  man    Warren  Haul- 
who  had  no  medium  of  language  to  communicate  it.     1  do  not  recollect       ings^  Escj. 
any  others;  I  know  there  were  more  of  the  Catholic  missionaries. 

Wer^  the  persons  soemploying  themselves  as  Missionaries,under  the  con- 
froul  and  subject  to  therestraint  of  the  East  India  CorTipany?—-Idonotknow 
that  Mr.  Swartz  could  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  the  Company :  he  vi- 
sited,  and  occasionally  resided,  I  believe,  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  was  every  where  respected.  Mr.  Kiernander,  whom  I  too  incon$ider« 
ately  named  as  appertaining  to  this  character,  was  a  constant  resident  in 
Calcutta,  and  equally  amenable  with  every  other  inhabitant  of  it,  to  the 
British  laws  and  government.  The  Catholic  priest  I  have  mentioned,  I 
knew  during  the  time  in  which  the  Nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  held  the  ni^  •. 
zamut :  he  was  then  very  old :  I  do  not  know  whether  he  survived  the  re-*  i 
vx>lution  that  afterwards  topk  place  in  the  government  of  that  country. 
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*  From  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
natives  of  India,  what  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  consequences,  if '^ 
persons  were  allowed  to  employ  themselves  as  Missionaries  in  converting 
the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion,  unlicensed,  and  subject  to  no  restraint,^ 
oh  the  part  of  the  East-India  Company  ?— Unlicensed,  and  undet  no 
restraint  ?  I  do  not  know  how  that  possibly  could  be,  therefore  I  beg  that 
that  may  be  expressed  with  a  little  greater  latitude. 

Unrestrained  as  to  the  mode  which  they  may  think  proper  to  adopt  for  . 
effecting  their  object  of  converting  the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion? 
^^I  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  would  be  generally  ;  if  such  a  case  had 
happened  when  I  held  the  first  place  in  the  government  of  India,  and  ; 
such  persons  demeaned  themselves  properly,  I  should  have  taken  no  notice 
of  them  :  but  if  they  gave  occasion  to  a  belief  that  the  government  itself 
tacitly  encouraged  their  designs,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
which  such  a  belief  would  produce  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
especially  the  .irritable  spirits,  of  the  Mahomedans,  I  certainly  shpuld 
have  checked  the  attempt,  and  withdrawn  them  to  Calcutta;,  .or,  if  they 
aflForded  sufficient  cause  for  ft^  compelled  them  to  quit  the  country  :  when 
I  speak  of  myself  in  the  first  person,  I  mean  I  should  have  recommended 
that  conduct  to  the  meiinbers  of  the  government  over  which  1  presided. 

Upon  what  grounds  do  you  form  your  opinion,  that  the  residence  of 
c^rt^in  persons  in  India  by  license,  ^trould  be  more  dangerous  to  the  ^ 
interests  of  the  East-India  Company  in  India,  than  the  indiscriminate  re-> 
sort  of  all  Europeans  to  Indian l^rlf  it  refi^rstothelioense.  wkich  is  made^ 

C  ^   '  aa 
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frarrenllast'  an  exception  from  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  mj' 
^ngs^  Esq.  objection  is  a  very  strong  one.  Other  adventurers  would  go  under  the 
^  jealous  eye  of  Government,  and  would  excite  their  attention^  and  govern- 
ment would  certainly  use  the  most  efficient  means  in  its  power  to  keep- 
them  under  control:  but  if  none  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  country  with 
a  permission  and  license  to  trade  in  it,  to  erect  factories  and  dwelling 
houses,  and  to  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives,  but  such-  persons  as 
went  out  patronized  by  the  Company,  or  by  the  Governor  of  the  Presi* 
dency,  those  are  the  worst  men  you  could  let  loose  amongst  them:  they 
would  go  armed  with  power  and  an  influence  which  no  man  would  dare 
to  resist  ^  and  those  are  the  men  that  I  should  apprehend  more  danger 
from,  than  an  indiscriminate  rabble  let  loose  upon  the  country :  in  oppo^ 
sing  the  attempts  of  such  men,  every  man  would  think,  that  he  was^ 
acting  in  opposition  to  their  patron. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  9th  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oC 
this  House,  made  in  or  about  the  year  1782,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Company's  mode  of  carrying  on  its  India  trade  ?— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Are  you   aware  of  any  strong  opinion  expressed  by  any  Committee  oF 
this  House,  in  their  Report  upon  the  Company's  dealing  in  its  own  tribute, 
as  affecting  both  the  Indian  and  British  interests  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any 
thing  of  that  Report. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not,  as  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  at  different 
periods  after  the  Company  began  its  practice  of  laying  in  investments  from: 
its  tribute,  remonstrate  by  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  system  r*— I  remember  no  such  remonstrance  ;  and: 
if  I  clearly  understand  the  intent  of  the  question,  I  think  Icould  not  have 
iriade  such  remonstrance;  at  the  same  time  I  am  well  aware  that  something- 
implying  it  must  exist  in  that  Report,  or  the  question  would  not  thus  be  put 
to  me.  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  apologized  to  this  honourable  House^. 
and  to  have  bespoken  its  indulgence  for  any  inaccuracies,  or  for  any- 
hesit^ions  or  mistakes  which  I  may  have  committed  in  delivering  my. 
evidence.  I  have  never,  in  any  part  of  my  life,  been  accustomed  to  speak 
in  public,  and  I  ani  now  less  qualified  for  it  at  my  very  advanced  time  of 
life.  With  this  apol«.gy,  1  hope  it  will  not  give  offence,  if  I  say  that  I  doi* 
not  clearly  understand  what  the  Company's  tribute  is. 

By  tribute  is  meant  dealing  in  the  superfluous  rent,  after  paying  all 
charges  civil  and  military,  applying  the  superfluous  rent  in  the  purchase 
of  investment  ? — It  was  the  custom  of  our  government  ultimately  to  bring 
all  receipts  of  money,  hovvever  produced^  ijito  one  indiscriminate  head  of. 

Treasury  ;: 
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Treasury:  all  our  advances  for  the  different  services  of  the  government  Warren  TIasU 
^ere  made  from  this  general  mass;  and  I  do  not  know  how,  in  such  advances,  in^s,  Ksq. 
"any  discrimination  could  have  been  made  of  the  peculiar  fund  from  which 
it  had  been  supplied.  I  am  afraid  I  speak  from  weakness  of  apprehen* 
sion  ;  but  I  am  very  willing  to  refer  to  the  documents  themselves,  which 
Vill  better  show  than  any  comment  I  could  make  upon  them,  if  I  saw 
them,  whether  my  conduct  and  opinions,  delivered  at  that  time,  wer6 
contrary  to  the  general  mode  which  I  have  described* 

AVhat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  political  effect  of  he  measure  proposed, 
respecting  a  Church  Establishment  forlndia? — The  question  is  one  of  great 
intricacy,  and  of  such  delicacy^  that  I  should  almost  fear  to  speak  to  it ; 
but  that  my  respect  for  this  honourable  House  enjoins  it ;  because,  though 
it  specifically  mentions  only  political  effect,  yet  it  intimates  no  allusion  to 
the  nature  of  the  office  itself.  Of  the  religious  uses;  or  present  necessity  of 
such  a  creation,  I  cannot  be  a  judge,  and  therefore  can  say  nothing  to  it ; 
and  unless  I  knew  both  circumstances,  and  the  objects  of  the  creation,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  conjecture  in  what  way  they  could  affect 
the  peace  of  the  country.  May  I  say  without  offence,  that  I  wish  any 
other  time  had  been  chosen  for  it  ?  A  surmise  has  gone  forth,  of  an  in^ 
tention  in  this  government  to  force  our  religion  upon  the  consciences  of 
the  people  in  India,  who  are  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  Company : 
it  has  pervaded  every  one  of  the  three  establishments  of  Bengal,  Fort  Sf. 
Creorge,  and  Bombay,  and  has  unhappily  impressed  itself  with  peculiat 
force  upon  the  minds  of  our  Native  Infantry,  the  men  on  whom  we  must 
depend  in  the  last  resort  for  our  protection  against  any  disturbances  which 
might  be  the  effect  of  such  surmises.  Much  would  depend  upon  the 
temper,  conduct,  and  demeanour  of  the  person  elevated  to  that  sacred 
ofHce«  I  dare  not  say  all  that  is  in  my  mind  upon  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
one  of  great  hazard. 

Would  there  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  same  danger  now,  as  twenty 
years  ago,  from  the  admission  of  Europeans  into  India,  considering  the 
^reat  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that  country  ?-— I  think 
there  would  be  as  great  danger ;  from  circumstances,  I  think  the  danger 
would  be  greater.  There  were  not  the  same  pretensions  then  raised  as 
have  since  been ;  and  any  such  adventurers  now  woukl  go  out  armed  with 
fights^  which  at  that  time  were  not  thought  of. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  to  the  British  interests  in  Indii^ 
ftom  the  residence  of  a  few  additional  ^ropean  merchants  and  agents  at 

c3  1h* 
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Warren  Hast-  the  difFepent  presidencies,  or  from  their  admission  occasionally  into  th« 
Vigs,  Esq.      interior  of  the  country  for  mercantile  purposes,  under  the  present  restrictive 
^     regulations  of  the  honourable  Company  ?-— I  think  there  would  :  I  think 
I  have  already  said  so,  and  assigned  my  reasons. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  union  of  the  sovereignty  and 
commerce  of  India,  in  the  hands  of  the  honourable  Company;  is  it  be- 
neficial,  or  otherwise,  to  the  interests  of  that  country  ?— The  sovereignty 
of  the  Company  is  certainly  beneficial  to  the  country.  The  union  of  its 
commercial  with  its  political  interests  in  it,  has  never  yet  produced,  to  my 
knowledge  or  belief,  any  detriment  to  the  inhabitants  :  I  do  not  know  hovir 
it  should.  Their  investment  affords  a  livelihood  to  thousands ;  it  animatea 
liie  industry  of  the  people,  and  is  equally  beneficial  to  both.  I  know  not 
vrhether  this  question  alludes  to  a  trite  maxim,  that  a  government  can 
never  take  upon  itself  the  conduct  of  mercantile  concerns,  without  in- 
justice and  oppression.  I  suppose  the  meaning  of  this  maxim  is,  that  it 
would  apply  all  its  authority  and  influence  to  exclude  or  oppress  all  its 
competitors.  The  Company  have  no  competitors  yet  5  and  I  know  not  ia 
what  other  sense  the  union  of  the  two  concerns  can  be  deemed  incom* 
l^tible. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  India,  as  at  present  regulated^ 
is  as  advantageous  to  that  country  and  to  Great  Britain,  as  it  would  be^  if 
fre^e  and  equal  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ?-~Certainly,  as  much^ 
fuid  much  more  so. 

Do  you  recollect  having  written  a  Review  of  the  State  of  Bengal,  many 
j^ars  ago  ?— I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  having  stated,  in  that  Review,  that  although  we  had 
been  so  long  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  yet  we  bad  not 
been  able  so  far  to  change  our  ideas  with  our  situation,  as  to  quit  the  con* 
tracted  views  of  monopolists  ^  and  that  thence,  in  all  the  correspondents 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  found  constant  complaints  of  private  merchants 
making  advances  to  the  Company's  weavers,  and  their  giving  greater 
prices  than  had  been  hitherto  given  by  the  Company  5  upon  which  oc- 
casion did  you  express,  as  your  opinion,  that  it  was  of  less  consequence 
that  the  investment  should  be  procured  cheap,  than  that  the  commerce  of 
the  country  should  flourish  3  insisting  upon  it,  as  a  fixed  and' incontrovertible 
.priofiiplcj  that  commerce  could  only  flourish  whea  free  and  eq,ual  ?-— I  do 

not 


to(rt  remember  those  words  in  the  publication  of  mine  riWaded  to  j  t  have    Ptdrren  jflaii* 

no  doubt  thejr  are  there,  but  I  do  not  cortie  nere  to  defend  my  own  inco'n-       tngs^  E^q. . 

sfetencies ;  if  I  have  expressed  myself  in  the  terms  which  I  have  tistened     v—      y^        ^ 

to,  and  clearly  understand  them^  I  positivefy  abjure  them ;  they  are  tioi 

my  present  sentiments:  my  sentiments  are,  and  I  cannot  say  when  I 

changed  them  from  others  of  a  different  description,  that  the  commerce  of 

p.?ery  country,  how  much  sofever  extended,  is  beneficistl  to  it  abstractedly 

considered,  without  any  other  circumstances  connected  v^irh  it.      With 

this  sentiment  I  was  of  opinion,  when  the  rumour  first  existed  of  an 

intention  in  the  Americans  to  send  ships  to  the  port  of  Calcutta,  thiC 

4hey  should  be  admitted,  and  that  they  should  be^even  encourarged  t6  come:: 

I  think 'such  admission,  if  allowed  as  an  indulgence,  and  not  conceded  6t 

enacted  as  a  right,   wouki  be  good  policy,  not  only  with  the  AnAetidans. 

but  with  every  other  country^  but  I  should  think  it  a  very  unwise  policy 

to  grant  it  as  a  right ;  because  in  the  first  instance,  the  government  Would 

hold  an  effective  con  troul  over  the  trade  to  prevent  the  ^base  of  it ;  and  ill 

the  latter  they  would  have  a  national  interest  to  Contend  with  in  eVeJy  rfJS^  * 

agreement,  and  involve  its  own  parental  state  in  the  ct)ilti^st 

Would  it  be  consistent  in  your  opinion,  with  the  security  of  the  Britlsb 
Empire  in  India,  to  allow  Missionaries  to  preach  publicly,  vvith  a  view  to 
the  conversion  of  the  native  Indians,  that  Mahomet  is  ah  impostor,  or  to 
$peak  in  opprobrious  terms  of  the  Brahmins  atld  their  religious  rites  ?^ — It 
Would  neither  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,^ 
to  treat  the  religions  established  in  the  countries  of  their  dominion  with 
contempt  and  opprobrium  ;  nor  with  comn^n  humanity.  If  such  a  de- 
claration of  war  was  made  bet^p^en  the  religions  of  the  country;  betweeii 
the  professors  of  ours  and  those  of  the  established  religions,  I  know  not 
what  vrould  be  thecoiiscquence.  There  have  been  among  the  Mahometans,^ 
bigots  more  ferocious  than  any  that  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  brethren 
in  Europe.  If  a  fanatic  should  arise  amongst  them>  and  preacirthe  doctrines ' 
inculcated  in  their  koran,  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  he  might  excite 
the  &al  of  thousands  of  abettors,  and  a  religious  war  be  the  consequence 
of  the  first  provocation.  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  event  is  likely  to  happen; 
but  such  have  happened ;  and  our  government  is  not  exempt  from  the 
chances  of  their  recurrence.  *' 

•  •  • 

Was  the  Christian  dress  worn  by  the  converts,  to  whom  you  alluded  irf 
your  former  answer,  of  European  manufacture  ?— I  nev^r  saw  thetti ;  but 
tfiey  were  of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  I  should  doubt  whether  they" 
had  any  garments  at  all,  more  than  the  most  necessary  and  scanty  portions 
of  dress^  such  as  belonged  to  that  order  of  the  Bengalees. 

In 
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fVarren  Hast*       In  your  calculation  of  the  mischiefs  that  will  arise,   in  consequence  of 

ifjgs,  Esq.       individuals  residing  in  India,  who  are  not  servants  of  the  Company,  caa 

^         V         '     you  make  any  distinction  between  Americans  and  British  subjects  ?— By 

individuals,  I  meant  British  subjects  only* 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  distinction  between  Americans  and 
British,  or  Europeans? — If  at  any  time  I  have  mentioned  Europeans, 
which  I  do  not  recollect,  Americans  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  in 
my  recollection,  or  I  should  have  included  them  as  participating  in  cha* 
tacter,  though  not  in  name,  of  the  same  order  of  people,  I  certainly 
•make  a  distinction  between  Americans  and  British. 

In  wliat  does  that  distinction  consist  ?— In  the  right  of  appeal,  which 
an  Englishman  could  make  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  or  the  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  government  should  not  be  amenable 
to  the  laws ;  but  at  the  distance  of  India  frpm  the  parent  state,  such 
appeals  wantonly  made  would  prove  vexaiious  to  government,  and  un- 
controulable  in  many  instances.  The  American  competitor  possesses  no . 
€uch  advantages ;  but  if,  peace  being  restored  with  America,  they  shall 
be  allowed  a  right,  under  the  sanction  of  a  treaty  with  our  nation,  to  trade 
in  all  the  territories  of  the  Company  in  India,  I  think  American  adven- 
turers of  the  same  character  as  those  whom  I  have  described  in  speaking 
of  adventurers  from  Great  Britain,  would  be  equally  mischievous :  that  I 
understand  did  not  happen  when  the  Americans  were  allowed,  I  forget 
on  what  terms,  but  I  believe  of  a  right,  to  trade  with  our  settlements  in 
India ;  nor  do  I  know  that  they  ever  went  beyond  the  capital  settlements^ 
CI  that  they  afforded  any  ground  of  complaint. 

jThe  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Right^  Honourable  Lord  TEIGNMOUTH  was  called  in ;  and  a 
Chair  being  placed  for  his  Lordship  within  the  Bar^  was  examined  as 
follows : 

Jtt.  Hon.  Lord  Air.  Jackson.^ — How  lone  was  your  Lordship  in  the  service  of  the  East 
Tcignnwutk.  India  Company  ? — From  i7o8  to  1798,  about  thirty  years  altogether;  I 
'^      *        ^     was  not  the  whole  time  in  India,  but  constantly  in  the  service  of  the 

Company  during  that  period  s  of  that  period  I  was  twenty-four  years 
resident  in  India. 

During 
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During  your  Lordship's  residence  in  India,  in  what  parts  did  you  reside  ?  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
—Chiefly  in  Bengal.  Teignmouth. 

How  long  did  your  Lordship  fill  the  office  of  Governor  General  ?— 
About  four  years  and  a  half. 

During  any  part  of  your  Lordship's  service,  were  you  in  the  revenue 
department  ?  —  I  was  chiefly  employed  in  that  department  before  I 
succeeded  to  the  situation  of  a  member  of  the  supreme  council* 

Did  such  employ  aflford  to  your  Lordship  an  ample  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  characters,  manners^  and  habits  of  the  natives  ?-— I  certainly 
endeavoured  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives^ 

Did  your  Ix>rdship  acquaint  yourself  with  their  languages  P— I  was* 
acquainted  with  the  common  language  of  India  and  the  Persian; 

Looking  to  such  character,  manners  and  habits,  and  supposing^  an  influx* 
©f  Europeans  to  have  access  according  to  their  discretion,  to  every  part 
within  the  limits  of  the  Charter  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  to  sojourn- 
there,  according  to  that  discretion  and  their  own  opinions,  what  eflfect  do 
you  suppose  that  such  sojournment  might  have  uponr  the  general  interests 
of  the  East-India  Company,  or  of  the  British  empire  in  India  P^— I  should* 
think  that  an  unrestrained  influx  of  Europeans.into  India  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  this  country,  as  connected  with  India.  People, 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  natives,  are  not 
disposed  to  give  that  weight  to  their  prejudices,  which  people  brought  up 
in  the  country  are  disposed  to  give,. 

Supposing  that  influx  to  consist  of  seamen  and  traders,  would  those 
evils  to  which  you  refer,  be  likely  to  occur  ?-— Not  in  the  same  degree,  in= 
my  opinion,  as  would  occur  from  an  unrestrained  admission  of  Europeans^ 
into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Are  there  not  many  seaports  on  either  sidfe  of  the  peninsula,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  either  of  the  principal  seats  of  government  ?— t 
believe  there  may  be  some,  both  on  the  Coromandel  and  the  Malabar 
coast ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  at  present,  any  seaports  where  there  is  not 
some  established  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 

Supposing  such  an  influx  to  have  access  to  such  ports,  might  it  not  be 
difiicult  to  restrain  them,  from  makipg  their  way  into  the  country  ?— Under 

the- 
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i?/.  Hoj7.  Lord  the  present  system  of  regulations  established  in  Bengal,  I  should  thi^k 
^Tci^mnonlh.     that  they  might  be,  in  a  great  measure,  restrained  from  penetrating  into 
— [     the  country  ;  or  if  they  succeeded,  that  the  police  would  discover  them, 
they  might  be  stopped,  and  would  be  sent  bael?, 

« 
Supposing  a  free  trade  to  take  place  from  every  port  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  every  port  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  adventurers,  is  it  not  Jikcly  that  the  numbers  wou^td 
increase  in  a  very  considerable  degree  ? — At  first,  the  numbers  I  thiqk 
would  be  great ;  but  the  disappointment  which  I  should  conceive  would 
arise  in  the  commercial  speculations,  supposing  them  to  be  carried  on  to 
the  extent  specified  in  the  question,  would  prevent  that  great  inflate  qf 
Europeans  which  it  supposes. 

I* 

While  those  numbers  should  continue  great,  would  not  the  diflSgiflty  be 
considerable  of  restraining  them,  either  as  to  conduct  or  place  of  abode  h 
— It  would  be  difi[icult  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  but  not  altogether 
impracticable. 

..Supposing  such  adventurers  to  meet  with  the  disappointment  alluded  tOf. 
would  not  they  be  driven  to  seek  other  means  of  maintenance  in  India  ?— 1»« 
They  probably  would  attempt  it,  and  some  might  contrive  to  obtaiit  a, 
residence  in  India. 

If  such  free  trade  t)e  allowed  not  only  directly  to  the  ports  within  thft. 
limits  of  the  Company's  Charter,  but  coastwise  from  port  to  port,  would 
not  then  that  difficulty  be  increased,  or  rather  would  not  such  restrdnt 
become  wholly  impracticable  ? — I  do  not  think  the  restraint  would  b^, 
impracticable  where  the  Company's  authority  extends. 

-Supposing  that  authority  should  fall  as  ta  restricting  either  residence  or 
conduct,  and  referring  to  the  circumstances,  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives  what  does  your  Lordship  suppose  might  be  the  consequence  of^ 
such  failure  in  point  of  restriction  ?— I  really  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
that  question  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  it* 

Supposing,  under  the  circumstances  stated  of  coasting  from  port  to  port^ 
and  the  unlimited  communication  which  has  beeo  described,  the  restraint 
should  not  be  found  sufficient,  what  do  you-  then  apprehend  from  tint 
unrestrained  intercourse  \  hich  would  take  place  between  such  persons  and 
thf  natives  ? — If  there  were  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  euch 
pcis9waod  the  natiY9$>  th^t  is»  an  ijpi;ei;cou£se  ti;^t  coulf)  ngt  bft  re^tn|inf dit 

•   *    '  it 
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it  would  imply  a  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  superintending  powers  of  Ri-. Hon,  Lor4' 
the  government  that  would  in  fact  amount  to  a  suspension  of  its  functions  j     Teignmouth. 
and  in  that  case  an  unrestrained  multitude  would  certainly  be  dangerous,     ^**"  'v       'r^ 
in  many  points  of  view. 

Supposing  such  defect  to  exist,  will  your  Lordship  state  the  evils  you 
apprehend  would  arise  from  such  intercourse  with  the  natives? — There  is 
one  general  consequence  which  I  should  think  likely  to  result  from  a 
general  influx  of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of  the  country  and  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  that,  without  elevating  the  character  of  the 
natives,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate  their  estimate  of  the 
general  European  character.  Such  an  effect  I  should  think  highly  danger- 
ous in  a  country,  where  the  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  government 
depends  greatly  upon  opinion  j  in  a  country  where  the  proportion  of  the 
natives  to  the  number  of  Europeans  is  probably  not  less  than  two  thousand 
to  one  :  other  inconveniences  would  arise  in  this  way,  from  a  disregard  to 
the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  by  a  conduct  calculated  to 
irritate  them. 

Does  your  Lordship  think  that  such  intercourse  would  tend  to  shake 
that  opinion,  upon  which  you  have  stated  so  much  to  depend  ? — It 
certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to  it,  which  tendency  would  be  very  much 
increased  by  the  number  of  Europeans. 

Would  not  also  much  depend  upon  the  station  in  sociefy  that  such  per- 
sons filled  ? — I  think  it  might  j  but  probably  the  evil  would  be  less  likely    -^ 
to  arise  from  people  in  a  higher  station  of  society,  than  from  those  in 
low  ranks  of  society. 

If  they  were  composed  of  seamen  and  traders  ?— If  they  were  com- 
posed of  seamen  and  traders,  the  danger  would  be  proportionably  great,  I 
conceive. 

Would  there  be  danger  of  oppression  towards  the  natives,  among  other 
dangers  ? — Occasionally  acts  of  oppression  might  be  exercised  ;  but  in  the 
present  efficient  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  BengaJ,  I  should 
suppose  few  acts  of  oppression  could  be  exercised,  for  which  redress 
might  not  be  obtained. 

At  present  are  Europeans  answerable  for  their  conduct  in  any  criminal 
courts,  except  the  supreme  courts  at  Calcutta  or  Madras,  and  the 
recorder's  court  at  Bombay  ?— -European  foreigners^  not  British  subjectsy 

D  are 
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Rt.  Hon,  Lord  are  subject,  I  believe,  to  the  native  courts  established  in  the  interior  of  the 

yTei^nmoiitli.    country;  British  subjects,  in  criminal  matters,  to  the  supreme  court  of 

^— -V-— ^    judicature  in  Calcutta  only,  to  the  court  at  Madras,  and  to  the  recorder*s 

court  at  Bombay.     In  civil  suits,  British  subjects  are  amenable  to  the 

country  courts  in  Bengal. 

If  violence  or  oppression  were  to  take  place  up  the  country,  would  the 
native  have  any  means  of  bringing  the  oppressor  to  justice,  unless  he 
could  afford  to  indict  him  in  one  of  the  supreme  courts,  or  the  court  of  the 
recorder  at  Bombay  ? — I  would  wish  to  confine  my  answer  to  Bengal  only, 
with  which  I  am  better  acquainted  than  with  Bombay :  A  native,  under 
the  circumstances  described,  would  be  obliged  to  apply  for  redress  to  the 
supreme  court  ot  judicature  in  Calcutta,  if  it  were  a  criminal  action. 

If  adventurers  were  to  make  their  way  in  any  numbers  up  into  the 
country,  is  it  your  Lordship's  opinion  that  the  present  power  of  the 
magistrates  would  be  equal  to  their  entire  controul,  or  the  prevention  of 
their  intrigue  ?  -In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  difficulty  of  controul- 
ing  them  would  be  great ;  but  by  a  proper  exertion  of  authority,  I  think 
it  might  in  a  considerable  degree  be  effectual. 

If  persons  were  allowed  to  travel  up  the  country,  in  order  to  sell  their 
commodities,  or  settle  correspondents,  so  as  materially  to  pervade  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula,  does  your  Lordship  feel  any  apprehension  from 
«uch  a  circumstance  as  that  ?— I  would  wish  to  know  how  the  word  ap- 
prehension applies. 

Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  any  evil  consequences  to  arise  from  such 
persons  being  allowed,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  the  professed  pur- 
poses of  trade,  to  pervade  any  material  part  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  ? 
—I  should  suppose  that  no  persons  would  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
interior,  but  by  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  governing  power  ;. 
exclusive  of  those  inconveniences  which  I  have  already  stated  as  possible 
to  result  from  a  general  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  natives  of  India, 
no  others  occur  to  me  at  present. 

Supposing  them  for  the  circumstances  of  the  free  trade,  and  their  conse« 
quent  numbers,  to  elude  that  vigilance,  what  are  the  evils  which  you 
apprehend  ? — The  evils  which  I  have  already  stated  to  arise  from  a  general- 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  natives. 

Considering  the  habits,  the  manners,  and  general  character  of  the 

natives^. 
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natives,  does  your  I-ordship  suppose  that  opening  the  trade  i:p  India  would  4?'-  ffo^.  Lord 
lead  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  consumption  of  European  articles  by  the     T^ignwouiji. 
natives  of  India,  than  takes  place  at  present  ?— I  certainly  do  not. 

Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  ^tate  your  reasons  for  that 
opinion  ?•— Those  reasons  are  founded  upo;i  the  particular  habits  and 
customs  of  the  natives.  I  know  yery  few  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture that  are  used  by  the  natives  in  general,  or  that  are  likely  to  be  used 
by  them  in  any  considerable  degree. 

Does  your  Lordship  know  of  any  wants  of  that  descriptian,  that  have 
riot  been  most  amply  supplied  by  the  existing  system  of  commerce  to 
India,  with  regard  to  European  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the  natives, 
as  far  as  that  consumption  may  go  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  wants  that 
have  not  been  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  trade  as  now  carried  on. 

Does  your  Lordship  conclude,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  from  your  long  experience,  that  any  material 
increased  consumption  of  European  articles  upon  the  part  of  th«  natives, 
is  wholly  unlikely  ? — I  think  very  improbable. 

Has  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  Europeans,  at  the 
principal  seats  of  government,  apparently  induced  any  taste  or  desire 
towards  the  greater  use  of  European  articles  P— r-Ehere  may  have  been 
some  few  instances  in  which  the  natives,  out  of  compliment  to  Europeans^ 
•those  natives  in  particular  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  entertainments  to 
them,  may  have  introduced  some  European  articles  of  furniture.  The 
Nabob  of  Oude  had  amassed  a  very  large  collection  of  European  axticles, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  native  in  the  place  who  had  imitated  his 
example  ;  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  not  suppose  the  desire  or 
taste  mentioned  m  the  question,  to  exist  in  any  hut  a  very  h'mited 
degree. 

With  regard  to  the  great  bulk  or  mass  of  the  population,  have  they  it 
in  their  power  so  to  indulge,  were  it  their  desire  ? — I  should  think  not. 

Looking  to  general  experience,  have  those  who  have  had  the  means  of 
accumulating  some  property,  directed  their  expenditure  towards  European 
articles  ?— Not  according  to  my  experience. 

Supposing  the  natives  to  have  a  wish  for  the  purchase  of  European 
articles,  do  they  pot  at  present  enjoy  ample  arid  sufficient  .opportunity  for 

D  2  such 
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Bt.  Han.  Lord  such  purpose  ? — I  believe  the  opportunity  is  fully  equal  to  the  extent  of 
Teignmouth.     their  wishes. 

Does  your  Lordship  know  of  any  material  \vant  of  European  articles 
that,  generally  speaking,  is  not  in  the  course  of  being  supplied  by  the 
existing  system  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

(Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

Would  it  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  British  empire  in  India* 
that  missionaries  should  preach  publicly,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of 
the  native  Indians,  that  Mahomet  is  an  impostor,  or  should  speak  in 
opprobrious  terms  of  the  Brahmins  or  their  religious  rites  ? — I  think  the 
practice  of  preaching  publicly  the  doctrines  as  stated  in  the  question, 
would  be  attended  with  danger ;  butldo  not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  that 
such  doctrines  should  be  publicly  preached  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  natives  of  India;  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in 
the  character  of  a  missionary,  that  is  offensive  to  the  people  or  India ; 
and  if  his  conduct  is  regulated  by  prudence  and  under  the  influence  of 
that  piety  which  he  professes  to  teach,  I  think  that  he  will  be  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  question  states,  public  preaching :  there  is 
a  distinction  between  public  preaching  and  conferences  with  individuals ; 
what  might  be  said  in  conversation  to  an  individual  upon  these  topics 
safely,  might  not  be  said  safely  when  publicly  preached  to  a  multitude. 
I  recollect  in  an  account  which  was  printed  of  the  first  Danish  mission* 
arics,  I  believe  about  the  year  1717,  there  are  conversations  between  the 
missionaries  and  natives,  and  this  at  a  period  I  believe,  when  the  authority 
of  the  natives  was  established  in  India;  all  those  conversations  go  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  religion  which  the  missionaries  meant  to  preach 
was  true,  and  that  which  they  meant  to  oppose  was  false.  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  any  ill  consequences  appear  to  have  happened  from  such 
conferences  between  those  Danish  missionaries  and  the  natives  on  the 
Malabar  coast. 

Would  the  dangers  that  might  result  from  the  exercise  of  an  indiscreet 
zeal  to  change  the  national  religions,  be  greater  or  less  in  India  than  most 
other  countries,  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  ?—- 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  dangers  attending  an  indiscreet 
zeal  would  be  considerable  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  have  proofs,  that  a 
judicious  and  prudent  zeal  may  be  exercised  effectually,  and  to  the  converr 
sion  of  the  natives. 

Would  it  be  desirable^  in  your  Lordship's  opinion^  that  person^  professing 

to. 
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to  teach  Christianity  in  India,  should  act  under  the  licence  and  control  of  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
some  ecclesiastical  authority  residing  in  that  country  ? — I  should  think  it     Teignmoutk, 
would  be   more  advisable  to  leave  the  control  at  the  discretion  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  who  would  be  much  better  judges  how  to 
exercise  that  discretion  prudently.. 

# 

Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  an  opinion  prevails  in  India,  that  it  is  th^e 
intention  of  the  British  government  to  take  means  to  convert  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  the  Christian  religion  ?*— I  never  heard  it,  hor 
suspected  it. 


v« 


Has  not  your  Lordship  heard,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mutiqjr 
at  Vellore,  in  which  a  British  regiment  was  massacred,  was  an  opinion  of 
that  kind  ? — I  certainly  did  see  it  asserted  in  print  in  this  country,  butf 
took  some  pains  to  clear  up  that  point,  and  cleared  it  up  completely  to  mjr 
otvn  satisfaction,  that  the  assertion  was  totally  without  foundation;  I 
would  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  in  prinCt 
in  a  pamphlet'  that  does  not  bear  my  name,  but  was  very  weil  known  tabe 
written  by  myself,  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the  practicability,  policy 
**  and  obligation,  of  commutiicating  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  the 
^  natives  of  India."  I  refer  to  that  pamphlet,  as  containing  an  answer 
to  the  question  put  to  me.     . 

Allowing  the  opinion,  stated  before,  to  have  existed  in  India,  of 'the 
intention  of  this  government  to  force  the  Christian  religion  on  the  natives 
of  India,,  would  not  the  sending  out  a  Bishop  to  India  tend  to  strengthen* 
that  opinion  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  viewed  with  perfect  indifference 
by  the  natives. 

Your  Lordship  having  stated,  that  you  have  known  proofs  of  persorts 
being  converted  from  the  Hindoo  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  wiU  you  have 
the  goodness  to  state  where  have  those  instances  occurred  ? — ^The  proofe  to 
which  I  referred,  were  the  conversions  by  Swartz  on  the  Coromandel 
coast. 

Does  your  Lordship  know  any  instance  of  a  respectable  Hindoo  beiBg 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion  ? — When  1  was  in  Bengal,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  there  were  any  missionaries  from  this  country  in  that  part  of 
India,  excepting  for  a  short  time  before  I  left  India,  and  1  had  bad  no 
knowledge  of  them,  so  that  1  cannot  speak  of  any  conversions  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  in  India. 

It. 
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St.  Hon.  Lord      Should  any  provision  be  made  in  an  act  of  parliamerit,-Mt}pQwering 
Temimouth       missionaries  or  others  from  this  country  to  go  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 

\^^^ ^     converting  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a 

document  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  of  the  agents  of  France,  .or 
any  other  agent,  of  which  they  would  make  an  ample  handle  to  set  that 
country  in  a  flame  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  agents  of  France,  or  anjr 
other  public  enemies,  would  be  able  to  make  that  use  of  it. 

Your  Lordship  does  -not  then  think,  knowing  India  as  you  do  moft 
perfectly,  that  were  the  Hindoos  possessed  with  an  idea  that  we  had  an 
intention  of  changing  their  religion  and  converting  them  into  Christians, 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  any  bad  consequences  at  all? — I  will  ex- 
patiate a  little  in  my  answer  to  that  question.  Both  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans,  subject  to  the  British  government  in  India,  have  had  the 
experience  of  some  years,  that  iq  all  the  public  acts  ot  that  government 
every  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  prejudices,  civil  and  religious,  and 
that  the  freest  toleration  is  allowed  to  them  ;  that  there  are  many  of  the 
regulations  of  government  which  prove  the  disposition  of  government  to 
leave  them  perfectly  free  and  unmolested  in  their  religious  ordinances; 
ihat  any  attempt  at  an  infringement  upon  their  religion  or  superstitions 
would  be  punished  by  the  government  of  India :  with  that  conviction, 
which  arises  from  experience,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  they  would  be 
brought  to  believe  that  this  government  ever  meant  to  impose  upon  them 
the  religion  of  this  country. 

[His  Lordship  was  directed  to  withdraw.— —His  Lordship  was 
again  called  in.] 

Is  it  relying  upon  the  good  opinion  that  the  natives  have  of  our  conduct 
hitherto  towards  them,  your  Lordship  has  answered ;  or  will  you  give  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question,  without ;  that  should  the  state  of  things  be 
altered,  and  we  not  observe  that  conduct  we  have  hitherto  observed,  but 
introduce  new  modes  and  enact  new  laws  for  the  carrying  into  effect  the 
^  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity,  that  that  would  not  be  attended 

with  disagreeable  consequences  to  us  ? — If  a  law  were  to  be  enacted  for 
converting  the  natives  or  India  to  Christianity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  compulsory  law  upon  (heir  consciences,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  attended  with  very 
great  danger. 

Is  it  not  rather  your  Lordship's  opinion,  that  the  good  effects  to  be  de- 
rived from  inculcating  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  amongst  the 

natives 
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natives  of  India,  had  better  be  attempted  by  what  k  termed  conferences,  Bl.  Hon.  Lord 
tlian  by  any  enactment  in  an  act  of  parlwment  ? — If  that  enactment  goes     Teigunioutk. 
only  to  allow  persons  to  reside  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the     ^— — v— ^ 
palives  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  I  mean  as  far  as  they  are  wiiiinw 
to  r.ceive  thi-ni,  I  should  see  no  danger  in  it ;  in  truth  I  believe  that  all 
attempts  at  conversion  arc  by  conferences  between  missionaries  and  indi- 
rrduars,  -tnd  (hat  public  preaching  is  seldom  resorted  to,  till  there  b  a  con- 
gregatiun  of  converted  Christians. 

Dors  your  Iy>rdship  know  of  any  converted  societies  or  congregations  ? 
— I  under>iaiid  ilie  <,|uestioii  to  have  a  reference  to  my  personal  know- 
ledge ;  I  hate  no  j)Crsoi)al  knovvledg-,  but  I  have  tieard  and  read  of  con- 
versions since  1  Ictt  Bengal,  winch  I  received  as  credible  aiid  authentic. 

Does  your  I^ord^hip  know  of  any  missionaries,  who  have  conducted 
themselves  indiscreetly  ? — 1  recollect,  some  years  ago,  hearing  one  or  two 
instances  alleged  of  miscnnduct  in  the  mi&.>iona'ies ;  I  do  not  recollect 
DOW  ot  what  nature  they  weie  :  piubiibly  mslan>.es  of  injudicious  zeal. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  Europeans,  on  obtaining  permission  from  govern- 
ment to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  counrry,  to  enter  into  a  penalty  bond 
to  hold  themselves  amenable  to  the  courts  of  adawlut  in  all  civil  cases> 
with  the  view  of  protecting  the  natives  Irom  injustice  and  oppression  in 
Iheir  commercial  dealings  with  Kuropeans  r — I  do  not  recollect  whether 
they  enter  mto  a  penalty  bond  or  not,  but  that  they  are  amenable  in  civil 
causes  to  the  courts  of  adawly;  in  point  of  fact,  which  gives  the  same  pro- 
tection as  if  they  entered  into  a  penalty  bond. 

Has  it,  or  not.  been  found  fully  to  answer  the  purposes  Intended  .'—Ire- 
collect  no  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Would  there  not  be,  in  your  Lnrdship's  opinion,  a  greater  coni^uniption 
in  India,  of  our  manufactures,  if  they  ttjuld  be  hupplieri  ihcajwr  ? — I 
hardly  know  what  articles  ot  our  manutacturcs  are  cunsumRble  by  the 
BatiTcs,  excepting  perhaps  iome  woollen  cloths  ;  certainly  >ome  people,  if 
they  were  much  cheaper,  might  be  induced  to  purthaie  them,  wlio  do  not 
now  purchase  them :  but  as  to  manufactures  in  gem  rid,  1  really  do  not 
know  what  manufactures  of  thi.i  country  arc  used  by  the  natives  in  India. 

Would  not  our  woollens,  in  particular,  be  acceptable  to  all  classes  of 
natives.  :>Md  o'  ail  rciigioiis,  in  the  coH  and  rainy  seasons,  if  they  c-'uld 
Xfbid  uxpurchaK  tbcm  I — ^Iknow  of  no  objection  oq  the  score  of  religion 
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Bt.  Hon.  lord  to  the  use  of  woollens  in  that  country  ;  hut  if  the  natives  had  preferred 
Teignmouth.  them  to  their  own  manufactures,  1  should  think  they  would  have  used 
^         y         ^     them  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  have  hitherto  done:  if  they 

.  were  much  clieaper  than  they  have  been  hitherto  soldj  the  sale  of  them 
might  probably  in  some  degree  be  extended* 

Docs  not  your  lordship  think  the  natives  would  prefer  our  woollen  ma- 
nufactures to  their  own  cotton  manufactures,  in  cold  weather  ? — I  think 
some  of  the  natives,  who  could  afford  it,  would  prefer  the  woollen  to  the 
cotton  ;  but  the  poorer  people  cannot  afford  to  purchase  theni,  and  the 
higher  class  prefer  their  own  shawls. 

When  your  T-,ordship  speaks  of  regulations  and  restrictions,  by  which 
the  influx  of  Europeans  may  be  prevented  into  India,  do  you  speak  of 
India  generally,  or  only  of  Bengal  ? — Whenever  I  have  mentioned  India, 
I  meant  particularly  that  part  of  India  in  which  I  have  resided  ;  but  in  all 
those  parts  where  the  Company's  authority  extends,  those  regulations  and 
restrictions  might  be  adopted. 

Would  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  are  the  sort  of 
regulations  and  restrictions  to  which  you  allude,  when  you  speak  of  pro- 
viding against  the  influx  of  Europeans  into  the  interior,  provided  an  open 
trade  were  established  by  law  ?— *The  regulations  would  be,  that  the 
commander  of  every  ship  would  give  an  account  of  all  his  passengers; 
and  the  police  would  be  directed  to  prevent  any  European,  or,  under  the 
present  regulations,  would  stop  any  European  from  penetrating  into  the 
country,  without  a  pass  or  authority  for  that  purpose. 

Your  Lordship  has  spoken  of  other  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  or 
Coromandel ;  does  your  Lordship  think  regulations  of  that  kind  could  be 
practically  enforced  at  those  ports  ? — At  those  ports  where  the  Company 
have  a  settlement  and  a  jurisdiction,  where  there  are  police  magistrates. 

Are  there  any  ports,  where  the  Company  have  no  such  f>olIce  magis- 
trates, though  they  have  a  jurisdiction,  into  which  ships  might  run,  who 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  land  passengers  to  go  into  the  interior? — ^The 
whole  extent  of  the  coast  from  NIadras  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  I  believe^ 
is  open  to  ships,  where  Europeans  mii::ht  be  landed  ;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  port,  except  ports  where  the  Company  have  authorities  on  the  spot. 

Then  the  securities  to  which  your  Lordship  alludes,  are  securities  which 
will  take  place  in  the  event  of  a  ship  going  to  one  of  the  established  ports 
in  India,  and  to  none  others? — To  none  others. 

Supposing 


Supposing  a  ship  to  go  with  a  view  of  landing  pascengAs  in  Indian  it  Rt  Bmt,  Lard 
your  Lordship  aware  of  any  present  regulations,  or  which  couid  be  tn-  Thigmumt^^ 
forced,  to  prevent  an  influx  of  strangers  into  the  interior  of  India  ^•-^ 
Strangers  might  certainly  go  into  the  interior  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  question^  but  they  could  go  to  no  place  where  they  would  be  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  police  m  India^  and  they  would  be  amenable  to^ 
that  police. 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  police,  and  the  strength  of  it  at  present  ?~^ 
An  European,  under  the  title  of  a  magistrate,  has  a  certain  jurisdiction ; 
and  there  are  natives  who  act  under  )iis  authority,  and  who  will  make 
their  report  to  him  of  all  the  occurrences  within  their  particular  super* 
intendance,  as  for  instance,  the  arrival  of  an  European,  or  any  thing  else 
that  might  happen ;  but  I  really  speak  without  sufficient  recollection  of 
the  regulations  for  the  police  magistrates,  which  regulations  ^re  in  prikit^ 
and  would  explain  the  matter  very  clearly.  • 

By  an  open  trade,  would  your  Lordship  understand  a  trade  subgeeted 
to  such  regulations,  that  no  person  could  go  at  all  into  the  interior  of 
India,  without  being  liable  to  recal,  provided  he  had  not  the  special  li* 
cence  of  the  magistrate  at  the  port  at  which  he  landed  P— Under  the  exist* 
ing  regulations  of  the  government,  no  Enropean  can  go  into  the  inteiior 
of  India,  without  permission  from  the  government  at  the  port  at  whiehr 
he  lands ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  some  such  permission  would  be 
required  under  any  opening  of  the  trade  whatever. 

Does  your  Lordship  apprehend,  that  any  magistrate  would  be  bound 
to  assign  a  reason  for  interfering  with  the  progress  of  any  person  going 
Jnto  the  interior  of  India,  or  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to*  state 
only  that  he  found  him  in  the  interior  ?— Without  a  permission  or  pasfr* 
port,  nothing  further;  he  would  be  justified  in  apprehending  him,  if  ho 
Ibund  him  in  the  interior  of  India  without  a  passport. 

Has  every  magistrate,  such  as  your  Lordship  alludes  to,  the  power  of 
granting  passports  of  this  kind,  or  are  they  only  to  be  granted  by  the  three 
governments  in  India  ?-~I  should  suppose  by  the  head  government  of  ^e 
settlement,  and  not  by  the  magistrate^  j  I  really  speak  from  recdleoliotf. 

Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion,  that  great  danger  would  arise  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  possessions  in  India,  if  persons  should  go  into  the  interior  of 
without  such  passports  ?i«*-i  tinnk  if  anwiraMnitiededarffslon  of 

cans  into  India  were  permitted, ^al4t€iiirtati^1Mi^ 

£  with 
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Bt.  Hon*  Lord  with  danger,  and  with  the  con^quences  which  I  before  pointed  ouFas- 
Teignmouth.  resulting^  from  an  unrestrained  admission  of  Europeans  into  the  interior 
C.— ^^-— ^     of  India. 

Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion,  that  any  regulations  can  be  devised  of  a 
nature  altogether  practical,  and  to  prevent  strangers  going  into  the  interior 
of  India,  the  whole  coast  of  India  being  open  to  them  ?— I  have  already 
said,  that  1  think  they  may  obtain  admission  into  the  interior  of  India, 
under  the  circumstance  of  the  coast  being  open  to  them,  and  that  no  re- 
gulations could  be  established  probably  that  would  prevent  it  altogether;, 
but  that  when  they  get  into  the  interior  of  India,  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  might  detect  them,  and  they  might  be  apprehended  and  sent  blck 
again. 

By  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  your  Lordship  means  the  native  officers, 
attendant  ui)on  the  magistrates,  whom  you  have  spoken  of  as  being  the- 
persons  to  give  the  information? — Not  altogether,  though  principally  so  :. 
because,  if  an  European  were  to  go  to  any  place,  the  residence  of  a 
police  magistrate,  he  might  know  it  by  other  means  than  that  of  his  own- 
officers. 

■.  Is  there  any  magistrate  under  whose  cognizance  he  would  fall,  if  he 
were  to  go  to  Poonah  or  Hydrabad  ? — 'When  I  spoke  of  the  interior  of 
India,  I  meant  that  part  of  the  interior  of  India  which  is  subject  to  the- 
Company's  jurisdiction,  or  authority;. I  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  any. 
places  in  the  possession  of  the  Mahrattas,  or  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Company. 

Supposing  the  case  of  a  person  landing  on  the  coast  of  India,  being? 
desirous  ot  going  to  a  place  where  those  magistrates  do  not  reside,  what- 
difficulties  would  those  persons  encounter  ? — Without  a  better  recollection 
of  the  nature  of  the. country  than  I  at  present  possess,  I  hardly  know  how. 
to  answer  that  question  :  in  some  cases  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  him 
to  penetrate  to  any  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company;  and 
in  some  places  there  might  be  a  facility  for  it ;  but  I  should  suppose  that, 
generally  speaking,  no  great  number  of  Europeans  could  proceed  into  the 
interior,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  without  great  proba- 
bility of  their  being  detected  by  the  way. 

Does  that  answer  allude  to  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  or  to  India 
generally  ? — To  India  generally  -y  the  difficulty  would  be  much  greater  in 
Bengal  than  in  any  other  part  of  India, 

From 
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From  your  Lordship's  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  government  in  Bl- '  //("f\'  f.i>fd 
India>  do  you  conceive,  that  if,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  right  of     Teigumoutk. 
every  person  in  the   British  empire  to  go  to   India  were  recognized,  it      *■■      v— *— * 
would  not  materially  weaken  the  power  of  the  government  to  enforce  the 
regulations  of  which  your  Lordship  has  spoken  ? — I  think  It  would. 

Does  not  your  Lordship  know  of  any  ports  on  the  peninsula  of  India, 
belonging  to  native  powers  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  ?— I  believe  there 
may  be,  out  I  really  do  not  recollect ;  I  speak  from  want  of  recollection  i 
if  I  had  a  map  before  me  I  could  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

Does  your  Lordship  know  of  any  regulation  of  the  Company,  that 
could  prevent  Europeans  landing  at  those  ports  ? — None ;  unless  there 
should  be  some  specific  treaty  between  the  Company  and  the  native 
powers,  in  whose  possession  those  ports  are. 

■** 

Refifrring  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  of  labour  in  India,  is  it  your  L.ord- 
ship's  opinion  that  the  purchase  of  our  woollens  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
means  of  the  greac  mass  of  the  population  of  that  conntry  ?— I  should 
think  certainly  not. 

Does  your  lordship  believe  that  there  ate  any  other  articles  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture  which  are  within  their  reach,  so  as  to  give  a  prospect  of 
extending  considerably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  and  open  trade,  th?  export 
of  those  articles  to  India? — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Does  your  Lordship  happen  to  know  what  the  rate  of  wages  is  in  India? 
—I  certainly  once  knew,  but  have  forgotten  ;  I  know  that  subsistence  in 
India  may  be  procured  easier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  a  native  ot  that  country,  for  3^.  a  month,  may  live  luxuriously ;  that 
may  be  some  rule  for  estimating  the  rate  of  labour. 

Your  Lordship  having  stated  2s.  a  month  to  be  suBicient  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  labourer  in  India,  docs  your  Lordship  happen  to  know  what 
further  sum  may  he  necessary  for  his  cloathing  and  his  other  necessary 
expenses?— I  have  not  a  sulHcient  recollection  to  say  what  further  might 
be  necessary  for  supplying  him  with  cloathing ;  it  could  not  be  much, 
because  cloth  is  very  cheap  in  that  country,  and  the  quantity  which  a 
labourer  wears  is  very  little. 

.  Does  your  l.ord«hip  suppose  that  it  would  require  more  or  less  than  s*. 
K  3  a  month 
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Rt  Hon.  Lord  a  month  to  cloath  him  ?— I  really  cannot  answer  that  question  with  injr 
Teij^nftidtiih.    satis&ction  to  myself,  or  I  should  be  happy  to  do  it. 

In  reference  to  your  Lordship's  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Gentoo 
natives  of  Hindostan,  what  is  the  general  standard  of  their  moral  cha^ 
racter,  in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  countries  in  gene- 
ral ? — My  estimate  of  their  moral  character  is  very  low,  and  certainly  I 
should  say  greatly  below  the  standard  of  Christians  in  this  country. 

Can  your  Lordship  specify  any  particular  vices  for  which  they  are  re« 
markable  ? — Falsehood  is  a  very  prominent  part  of  their  character.  I  have 
very  often  drawn  their  character  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  records 
of  the  governrhent  ^  but  I  feel  some  difficulty  to  do  it,  viva  voce^  at  present; 
my  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  low  indeed  f 
I  think  it  is  a  compound  of  servility,  fraud  and  duplicity. 

Does  your  Lordship  think,  that  their  religious  faith  has  any  direct 

influence  upon  that  character  ?— That  character  may  have  originated,  in 

a  considerable  degree,  in  the  despotism  of  the  ancient  government,  which 

,  would  naturally  produce  servility  and  deception,  as  the  only  guard  against 

extortion  3  I  do  not  think  that  their  religion  is  calculated  to  correct  it. 

Are  there  any  particular  crimes  that  are  directly  inculcated  by  theit 
religion  ?— Certainly  :  what  would  be  called  crimes  in  this  country ;  for 
instance,  such  as  the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  ot  their 
husbands* 

Is  that  a  very  common  practice  in  India  ?— From  my  own  experience, 
I  should  not  think  it  very  common,  but  from  the  information  which  I 
have  obtained  from  other  sources,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  authentic, 
it  is  very  common. 

Is  not  the  practice  of  infanticide  very  common  in  Hindostan  ?— Not, 
I  believe,  by  any  means  general;  it  has  been  practised  by  some  particular 
districts;  it  was  practised  in  a  particular  district  of  the  province  of  Be- 
nares, till  it  was  prohibited,  I  believe,  by  an  express  law  of  the  Bengal 
government ;  I  think  it  was  by  a  regulation  of  the  Bengal  government. 

Did  that  interference  of  the  government,  in  preventing  infanticide, 
create  any  popular  tumult  or  discontent  in  that  country  ?— .1  said  a  regula- 
tion of  government,  but  I. am  not  certain  that  it  was ;  in  the  first  instance, 
I  believe  an  application  was  made  to  the  Pundits  or  priests  of  the  Hindoo 

religion. 
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lefigioi^  and  they  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  their  religion;  and  they  RL  Hon.  Lord 
gave  an  opinion,  which  was  used  by  government,  as  a  oceans  of  puttii^     Teignmonth. 
an  end  to  it ;  I  speak  with  some  difficulty  as  to  an  accurate  recollection 
of  the  circumstances. 

Is  it  not  a  practice,  enjoined  or  encouraged  by  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  to  immolate  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  some  of  their  deities  or 
idols  ?-— I  believe  it  was  practised  at  the  festival  of  Jaggemaut,  when 
they  :hrow  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  in  which  the  idol  is 
carried,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  immolated. 

They  prostrate  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a  heavy  car,  and  are 
crushed  to  death  ?— Such  I  understand  to  have  been  the  practice. 

And  that  is  a  religious  rite  enjoined  or  encouraged  by  their  religion  ?— 
How  far  it  is  sanctioned  by  their  books,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  was  considered 
as  a  religious  rite  and  meritorious  sacrifice,  by  (he  Hindoos  themselves; 
there  are  many  practices  which,  I  believe,  are  not  sanctioned  by  their 
books  of  religion. 

Do  their  Brahmins  or  priests  sanction  it,  by  their  precepts  or  their 
presence  ?-— I  should  suppose  (though  I  never  was  present  at  an  exhibition 
of  the  kind,  and  I  only  speak  from  what  I  have  heard)  their  Brahmins  or 
their  priests  did  certainly  sanction  and  approve  it. 

Are  there  not  other  modes  of  suicide  or  murder,  as  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  Ganges,  that  are  in  common  practice  among  them?-^{ 
believe  there  are;  but  I  do  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  on  the 
tobject,  but  what  I  have  collected  from  others. 

Are  not  some  of  their  religious  festivals  celebrated  by  rites  of  unnatural 
obscenity  ?— I  never  was  witness  to  any  such  myself.  I  have  known  very 
indecent  pictures  in  their  temples,  but  I  never  was  present  at  any  indecent 
rites,  nor  can  I  speak  to  them  with  any  certainty. 

The  question  relates  for  your  Lordship's  information  and  belief  upon  the 
subject,  during  your  residence  in  India  ?-«X  have  heard  so  \  but  1  cannot 
speak  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  that  part  of  India  where  I  have  been. 

Is  not  the  Brahminical  law  a  rule  of  very  great  oppression  upon  the 
other  casts  in  India  P— llie  laws  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  peculiarly 
fiivourable  to  the  Brahmins  who  are  their  priests  i  they  have  exepiptions 

and 
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AA  Hon.  Lord  and  immunities,  which  the  other  casts  have  not ;  but  I  do  not  knotr  that 
Tffigwnoutk.     the    Brah.ninical   law  operates   as  oppressive  upon   the   other  Hindoos, 

further  than  in  the  mode  I  have  mentioned,  if  that  can  be  called  op- 
pression. .  I      .      .     . 

Is  the  murder  of  an  individual  of  another  cast  by  a  Brahminv  or  the 
tnurder  of  a  Brahmin  by  an  individual  of  another  cast,  punished  in  the 
same  way,  or  what  are  the  distinction;  between  them  ? — They  are  certainly 
not  punished  in  the  same  way  ;  for,  1  believe,  by  the  Hindoo  law,  a 
Brahmin  cannot  be  put  to  death  ;  he  may  suffer  punishment  that  shall  be 
worse  than  death,  but  he  cannot  be  put  to  death.  If  a  person  kills  a 
Drahmm,  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  which  is  inexpiable  ;  and  is,  moreover, 
liable  to  all  the  temporal  punishments  of  the  law. 


Is  there  not  such  a  prejudice  upon  that  subject,  that  a  Brahmin  will 
soikietimes  threaten  to  put  himself  to  death,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  an  individual  of  an  inferior  cast,  so  as  to  bring  upon  that  individual 
the  guilt  of  an  inexpiable  crime  ? — Instances  certainly  have  occurred  of 
that,  in  which  Brahmins  have  used  that  threat  as  a  means^of  extortion,  or 
to  gain  a  particular  point;  that  is,  they  have  threatened  to  kill  themselves, 
unless  the  point  which  they  meant  to  gain  should  be  conceded  to 
them. 

In  your  Lordship's  judgment,  is  not  the  distinction  of  casts,  enforced 
by  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  advance* 
ment  in  civilization  and  in  moral  character  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  an  insuperable  impediment ;  but  it  certainly  is  a  very  great  impediment 
to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  among  the  Gentoos,  as  affected 
by  their  religion  and  prejudices  ? — They  are  so  concealed,  that  we  really 
know  little  or  nothing  of  them  ;  nor  is  it  usual  to  talk  with  the  Gentoos 
about  their  female  sex :  I  believe  that  their  state  in  general  is  merely  that 
of  slaves  to  their  husbands. 

In  your  Lordship's  judgment,  would  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  Gentoos  tend  materially  to  the  improvement  of  their  civil 

condition  ? 
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conditton  ?<--I  think  it  would   tend  to  the  improvement  of  their  civil  lU^  Hon^^Ldrxl' 
condition.  .  .        Tdig[umf,utA. 

During  your  Lordship's  acquaintance  with  India,  were  any  elTorts  made 
by  the  East-India  Company,  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
Hindostan  ?-*— None  that  I  recollect. 

Were  the  missionaries,  of  whom  your  Lordship  spoke,  sent  out  and  main^* 
tained  by  the  Company,  or  by  the  charity  of  individuals  ?— When  I  was 
in  India  I  did  nol  know  them  ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  year  that  I 
was  in  India,  I  was  absent  from  Calcutta  ;  they  certainly  were  not  sent  out 
by  the  Company,  but  must  have  been  sent  out  by  individuals*- 

In  your  Lordship's  judgment,  would   the  discreet  and  well-regulated 
efforts  of  missionaries,  as  they  have  generally  conducted  themselves  hitherto* 
in  India,  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  or  security  of  the  British  dominions  in 
that  country  ?— •!  think  not. 

Does  it  fall  within  your  Lordship's  knowledge  or  information,  that  other 
Christian  countries,  possessing  dominions  in  India,  have  been  more  orlesS' 
active  than  Great  JBri tain,  in  the  attempt  to  propagate  Christianity. in  tliat 
country  ?— From  what  I  have  read,  I  should  suppose  much  more  so. 

^  Did  not  the  Danish  government,  while  it  possessed  settlements  in  India^ 
use  some  efforts  for  that  purpose  ?— I  believe  it  did ;  but  those  efforts 
were  materially  assisted  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
in  this  country*. 

Did  your  Lordship  ever  hear  of  any.  inconveniences,  or  evils  tl)at 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  Danish  government  to  teach  Qiriitianity  in 
India  ? — I  never  did. 

Are  there  not  at  present  in  India,  considerable  numben  of  Christians,, 
natives  of  the  country  ?-*I  believe  a  great  many  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  particularly  the  Syrian  Christians. 

Are  there  not  considerable  bodies  of  Christians  in  the  iiland  of.  Ceylon,, 
who  have  been  converted  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch  ?*-«I  believe 
there  are. 

Has  your  Lordship  ever  heard  of  any  polidoil  evili  that  jUtended  die 


S0  «fiK(2TES  e9«Vi|IIBIQB'0N/S$i 


Jignmoulk.     am  totally  uoacquainted  with  the  Dutch  proceecUngs* 


Are  there  not  considerable  bodies  of  Christians,  who  were  converted 
♦o  Christianity  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese,  while  they  had  ter- 
ritories in  India  ?'^->They  certainly  madie  great  numbers.Gf.'jCDnverts;  thd» 
I  bclieyej  there  are  many  of  their  descendants  now  remaining  to  this 
day.  ■  ^ 

Was  any  opposition  made  by  the  native  powers  $  or  did  any  convuU 
fiions  follow  in  those  parts  of  India,  in  consequence  of  theiotroductkMi  of 
Christianity  by  the  Portuguese  ?— I  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  Portuguese.  When  I  say  I  did  not 
hear  of  any  convulsions,  allowance  must  be  made  for  my  ignorance  of  the 
liistoiy. 


".  Having  given  it  as  your  Lordship's  opinion,  that  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  would  tend  to  improve  their  civil 
sOid  moral  condition,  is  your  Lordship  of  opinion,  that  the  improvemeht 
ci  their. civil  and  moral  condition  would  tend  to  increase  their  consunip- 
tkmof  the  various  manufactures  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  country  ^^^^ 
I  do  not  know  that  it  wouldj  in  any  considerable  degree. 

.Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  that  effect ?-«I  do  not  think  it  wotdd 
have  a  tendency « 

Can  your  Lordship  give  the  Committee  any  information,  respecting  the  ^ 
general  character  of  the  Danish  mission  in  India  ? — ^Ihere  were  two  of 
the  missionaries^  Swartz  and  Giericke^  who  were  men  that  possessed  the 
esteem  of  the- natives  in  the  greatest  degree;  and  with  respect  to  the' 
general  character  of  the  Danish  mission,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is: 
highly  favourable  to  it. 

^Does,your  Lordship  know,  whether  either  of  tht^se  missionaries  was  able^ 
at  any  time,  from  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with  ^e  natives^  to 
reiser  any  material  services  to  the  British  government? — ^SwartZj  I 
believe,  was^  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 

*    •     •  ■        .    . 

What  i^  the  comparative  moral  character  of  the  Hindoo  natives  of 
India,  and  the  converted  natives  ?— I  have  had  no  opportunities  of  making 
the  comparison. 


Does 


is«i«.itit>ak^<»l!i'i^tT«4  il¥^  its 

JdkM  your  Llirdshfp^  confine  the descfif)tfOtt 700 'have  'giirfcn  of  iht  dftl^;  lU:\RoH.^ij)rd 
racter  of  the  tiindoosj  to  the  Hindoos  of  Calcutta,  or  getteraHf?-^Td     Tefj^f^f^id^ 
the  Hindoos  as  generally  known  to  me  on  that  side  of  India^  not  merely 
Calcutta. 


J  • . 


J.I*  the  Committee  to  understand^  that  the  Hindoo  women  are  kept 
ia confinement,:  shut  up  ? — ^I  believe  .perf<^ctly  so;  in  a  perfect  ^ate- of 
seclusion.  '  :   '^\ 

Does  your  Lordship  conceive  th»t  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ihto 
the  .native  languages  of  India,  would  be  attetided  with  any  dangerottK* 
consequences.^ — None  at^alliin  myopintqni       ,  i 

Your  Lordship  was  understood  to  say,  that  the  government  in  the  East- 
IndiQs  had  never  lent, itself  directly  to  th6  encouragement  of  Christis^nStf* 
among  the  Hindoos;,  from  your  own  knowledge,  or  .any  information  ypa* 
have  had  the  means^  of  acquiring  there,  was  the  goverhment  in  India  r^r 
known  to  giv^  aay^^^^'scpuragemisnr,  or  "to  show  aiiy  '  aversion*  to  any  fiSr^" 
ripaspnabk,  .and  discreet  attempts;  on  the  part  of  judicious  persons,  t6» 
introduce  Christianity  ?-i— I  do  not^ecoUect  that  I  said  the  ^ovemtrienl^ 
had  nqver  lent  themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  the  introduction 'of 
Christianity  in  India ;  because  whep  I  was  in  India  there  were  no  mis-^ 
sionaries,  nor  any  attempts  made  in  India,  that  I  know  any  thing  of,  The^ 
missionaries  who  arrived  at  that  time  employed  .themselves  principally  ifi' 
learning  the  languages  ;  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know;  befbrii'' 
they  could  talk  to  the  natives,  or  attempt  to  convert  them. 


Have  the  government  ever  shewn  any  discouragemient  to  a  fair 
judicious  attempt,  on  the  part .  of  jdiscreet  persons,  to  introduce  Chrkti>- * 
anity  ?— 'When  I  was  in  India,  the  question  never  occurred  for  them  to* 
show  either  encouragement  or  discouragement;  I  have  never  heard,  since ' 
I  left  India,  that  they  have  shown  any  discouragement. 

From  your  acquaintance  with  the  native  character,  if  they  wrtetOv 
entertain  the  apprehension,  that  the  government  of  India  were  secretly 
favourable  to  tne  propagation  of  Christianity  among  them,  what  tfkcfiW' 
your  Lordship^s  mind,  would  it  produce  upon  them  ? — 1  do  not  think  it-' 


they  were  convinced  that  no  forcible  attempts  would  be  made  to  coiimt 
them.  •  ■     ' 

'  '  '  -  • 

V 

Would  not  the  appearance  of  bishops,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierafcbjr 

F  amon^ 
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Jit.  Hcn^  ^Lord  among  (hem,  tend  to  ehcoorage  that  apprcTiensiott'Hrtbiig  the  hilHVMy'iliat 
TtigmnoMth.     fotce  would  ultimately  be  used  to  establish  Christianity  Hmongst  fhtettt?-^ 

It  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  any  such  idea'  could  possibly  Wise  flxim  the 
appearance  of  a  bishop  in  that  country, 

ITave  there  not  been,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  bishops  of 
the  Rotnan  Catholic  persuasion  in  different  parts  of  India  ?— Not  in  the 
part  of  India  in  which  I  have  resided ;  on  the  Malabar  coast  there  have. 

Does  your  Lordship  know  of  any  discontents  having  l^een  occasioned 
by  a  jealousy  of  those  bishops  or  ecclesiastics  ?— -I  certainly  do  not ;  but» 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  heard  very  little  about  them 
at  all. 

Was  the  missionary  Swartz  in  India  at  the  time  when  your  Lordship 
was  there  ?— He  was  s  but  not  in  the  same  part  of  India. 

Does  ydur  Lordship  know  whether  Mr.  Swartz  went  into  various  parts 
of  India,  professing  to  teach  the  people  about  Christianity  among  whom 
be  went  ?-— In  the  part  of  India  in  which  he  resided;  which  was  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula,  he  certainly  did  profess,  as  I  have  understood,. 
to  teach  the  people  Christianity ;  and  I  believe  since  his  death,  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  has  granted  a  spot  of  ground  for  building  a  church  within  his 
dominions,  for  the  use  of  native  Christians,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
cf  Swartz. 

Does  your  Lordship  know  that  any  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  anjr 
number  of  people  in  India  amongst  whom  Mr.  Swartz  lived,  or  to  whom 
be  attempted  to  teach  Christianity  ?«— I  never  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction 
of  any  kind,  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Swartz. 

Does  not  your  Lordship  know  that  the  missbnary  Swartz  VTas  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  ? — I  have  always  heard  soj  and  be- 
lieve it. 

Does  not  your  Lordship  know  that  he  was  in^  the  greatest  credit  withi 
the  natives  of  Tanjore  ?— -I  have  always  understood  so. 

.  Not  merely  credit  as  a  respectable  character ;  but  does  your  Lordship 
know  whether,  at  a  period  when  the  English  had  lost  their  credit  wim 
the  natives  of  that  country,  the  natives  did  not  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  missionary  Swartz^  and  whether  they  did  not  take  his  word  for  the 

fulfilment 


fit^glmevjt  pf  those  cootpapt$»  wil<e^.they  would  n6t  take  the  vmA  q(<mj  Rt^ffm^fM^ 

other  person  ?««^Xbe  circiimstance,  as  it  has,  been  represented  to  met.  has     TeigtfmomtJu 

this  difference,  that  they  took,  the  word  of  Swartz  when  they  would  not 

take  the  engagement  of  their  own^Jiajah.     Before  I  withdraw^  I.beg 

leave   to  state,  that  many  questions  have  been  proposed  to  me,  upon 

•which,!,  if  they. had  been  givea  txusf beforehand,  I  should  have  taken  two 

.or  three  ddys  to  consider  of  .theiOi  before  I  returned  my  answeis.    I 

^ave  given  the  bestvansvrers  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  instant,;  and  .1 

irust  the  nature  of  the.  questions  will  be  my  apology  for  any  mistakes  I  may 

haye  made  in  my .  ans^weri. 


,1 


•     - '    [His  Lordship  wtthdrewi. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Progress,  ^^^ 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  ■ 


f .' 


»  »• 


»^ 
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Mercurij,  819  die  Maytij  1 813^ 
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Stephen  Eumikild  Lusqikoton^  Esq.  Jo  ^^C)^^ 


> 


'■9 ) 


WILLIAM  COWPER,  Esq.  wm  catled  In  and  exatfiintfd  as  folfoWs ;    JFm.  Cmoper, 

fc-sq. 

Mr.,  iirf^m.]-!— How  Jong  were  you  in  the  service  of  the^stvlodta 
Company,  in  India  ? — Uj()Wardsaf  thirty  years. 


r  «,  I  •  ■-• 


In  Whit  aft ttlement?— Bengal 

*    How  long  have  you  retired  from  the  East  India  Company^s  service  1 
Upwards  of  twelve  years. 

*• 

4  .  t  ,  ^ 

When  you  resided  in  B6t}|;al,  "W^s  youf  residence  m  the  ptS3vinces  boJyj 
or  in  Calcutta,  and  likewise  in  the  provinces  ?— In  Calcutta,  and  in.tn^ 
tjtovinces;     '        /'  '    "^  '  '    - -;    -^ 


> : 


'^^^nnvtat  provinces  F'—B^gal,  Orlssa,  und-Oiidi^. 


.■•■■  -i*    '.n  ■■■■-■. .  .  ■   **  >* 

■J*'-"'--'  •  F  .2  Weft 
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Win.Gikdplfi'^^^     Wert  you  ^Bxxy  time  in tht  revenue boKvdh^ 
E^is-  board  of  revenue  for  nearly  five  years. 


'^cre  you  afterwards  in  Coiincil  ?— During  ten  years  L  was  in  ootinciK' 

■       '  .      •  .'":■•  ... 

•  ...  I 

^  From  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  ptovince^  and  fettle^ 
ments  of  the  Elast  India  Company,  in  which  you  resided,  can* yoa  speak 
to  tbe  probable  effect  of  an  unrestrained  intercourse  of  Europeans  in  those 
settlements? — I  should  apprehend  that  such  an  unresti'ained  intercourse 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country.  It  certainly  would  create 
the  greatest  -  embarrassments  to  the  local  governments^  and  to  theautbo* 
rities  under  them* 

JDo  you  conceive  that  such  an  unrestrained  intercourse  would  affect  the 
happiness  of  the  native  Indians  ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  do  you  think 
it  would  affect  them  ?— -Undoubtedly  it  would  subject  them  to  every  kind 
of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  new  adventurers. 

■       ■      i 

bo  you  mean^  that  oppression  to  the  natives  by  the  new  adventurers^ 
would  be  the  likely  effect  of  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  Europeans  ? — It 
certainly  would.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention,  that  I  understand  by  tbe 
word  unrestrained^  that  they  should  be  subject  to  no  particular  regulations^ 
and'only  liable,  in.  case  of  any  actual  offence  against  the  law»,  to  tbe 
punishment  which  the  law  might  ordain  ;  that  they  would,  of  course,  have 
the  liberty  of  going  into  the  interior,  and  conducting  themselves  there  at 
their  own  discretion,  until  such  time  as  they  mignt  commit  any  act  of 
pppression,  when,  of  course,  they  would  be  rendered  subject  to  the 
authorities  in  Calcutta. 

-  Are  offences,  by  Europeans  against  the  native  Indians,  triable  any 
where  but  at  the  supreme  court  in  Calcutta  ? — ^It  was  with  reference  to 
my  understanding  that  they  are  not  triable  except  at  Calcutta,  that  my 
answer  to  the  last  question  was  formed  :'  Such  was  the  regulation  whe'n  I 
qiiitted  India^  that  Europeans  committing  offences  in  the  interior,  could 
be  tried  fortbdse  offences  only  at  Calcutta. 

Do  you  understand  that  the  distinction  with  respect  to-jurisdiction  over 
£itf6pean$  or  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  India  is,  as  to  civi) 
iftattbrs,  open  to  the  provincial  courts,  but  as  to  criminal  matters,  only  to 
the-  supreme  court  at  Calcutta  ? — I  really  cannot  answer  that  question  pre^ 
cSsely :  Certainly,  in  respect  to  criminal  matters,  such^offences  in  Europeajfift 
were  cognizable  only  by  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta ;  but  I  cannot 

charge 


triable  by  the  provincial  courts.  *■-•'.:      ^     :  ?  >•  uf '^/^t  l-j  hu^Kf         ^f^ 

^  C^rr  y^  stiatfi^frqirQ  your  local  kiKiwledge,  the  distance  ^om  t^C)  ^^^^|||pe 
part  of  the  English  possessions  dependent  upon  the  Bengal  goveirnroentv 
froitt  Calcutta:;  how  far .  is|  it  from  Calcutta  to  the  prpviuQ^  of  Qu^e^^^ 
iD6taoce?^---AboutTQQ  miles,.  J  believe.  '  '/:^jfrjrti 

Bow  far  is  ij  from  Calcutta  to  D^elhi  ?— Eight  or  nine  hundred^ 'pr33»^ 


\^y.(i  t>uVl  capnot  speak  accurat^y  at  this  di^tahc^  of  time,  [ 

t 

IDo  the  possessions  of  the  Cbnipahy^  depehdferrt  ajkirt^  t^^  B^Ogflf^ 
government,  extend  to  DeVhi  and  Oude  ? — I  believe  tbfey- 'do^  I  htfiiti- 
heard  so  ^  they  did  not  when  I  was  in  India. 

Can  you  state  the  number  of  miles  across,  &om  side  toside^  Okf^fthftff 
possessions  of  the  Company,  under  the  Bengal /goven^itient,  west  and;}  i 
east  of  Calcutta?— I  really  cannot,  becaute  .1  do  :i>ot  koQw  w^ercDth^to 
western  boundary  now  terminates ;  I  should  imagine  it  cannot  be  in  any 
part  of  its  breadth  more  than  500  miles.  ,r  ,.-  ^.-^  n(j 

Caaydu  state  the  probable  effect  of  Eurppearis  beinjf  ftequcnthpfiufewotttj, 
to  punishmient,  upon  the  European  autnority  in  lodia  ^^llie^vioQ^/ 
consequence   of  such  freqUent  punishments^  would   be  to  degraideotbeiv 
European  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  Bengal:  I.  uadmataod]^ 
the  question  to  refer  to  the  punishment  of  Europeans  i^idinu^irtillKft' 
interior.  -vrf*: 

.  •  '■,■'•       "''  I'^V'' 

If  there  was  a  large  resort  of  Europeans  to  the  interior  of  India>.^r>vf^iJt 

conceive  that,  in  case  of  their  misconduct  becoming  general,  it  woula  be 

eaisy  to  remove  them,  or  to  regulate  them  ?— I   should   tbink   it^  Ax* 

tremely  difficult  to  regulate  them,  if  Yiot  impossible^  in  the  circumstaiMt/ 

stated   by  the  question ;  it  would  be  easier  to  removf  them^  tban/  (Qti 

regulate  them,  most  undoobtedly*  :^         i-        -via:. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  jtidging,  fit>5rthc;situatfenft  yijKibfyc; 
in  India,  of  the  probable  consumption  of  European  commodities  there  by 
the  natives,  in  case  of  a  free  trade  ?— 1  should  hnagine  that  the  oopsiMI)* 
tion  of  European  commodities  by  the  natives  would  always  !be  yen^itr^^jr 
the  poverty  of  the  infinitely  greater  part  of  the  popuJatioii,,.|rfnd^f!|,ii^j 
hripos^ible  thit  they  should  indulge:  themselves  by  toetpui^bpbfr^.jW 
commodities  J  and,  even  if  tb^y  had  the  means^jitT  m  Jjlyiepwion^A^ 


^8  W1^UT£S  OF  BVmBNCfi  ON  THE 

JFm.  Cowp^r,    tbeir  habits^  their  prejudices,  and  th^ir  custotpsi  would  all  operates  to 
Esq.  prevent  their  consuming  any  quantity  of  such  commoduies. 


W— >-v^— — /■ 


'  Had  you  an  opportunity,  during  your  residence  in. India,  of  knowing 
lihe  "general  price  of  labour  in  the  provinces  in  which  you  resided  ?— f 
Generally  speaking,  it  was  extremely  low  in  ail,  but  it  varied  of  course*^ 
depending  on  local  circumstances;  for  instance,  in  the.  province  o£ 
Chittagong,  which  is  the  eastern  dependence  of  the  Bengal  empire,  a 
labourer  certainly,  twenty-five  years  ago,  thought  himself  extremely  well 
paid,  if  his  labour  procured  him  to  the  amount  of  three  shillings  a  month. 
At  Calcutta,  the  same  description  of  person  would  have  earned  tivc  shillings 
or  six  shillings,  perhaps;  of  course  the  wages  of  labour  must  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  profession  exercised.  If  the  question 
means  to  advert  to  the  husbandmen  in  the  provinces  in  Bengal,  the  sums 
mentioned  I  should  imagine  pretty  correct. 


^  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Indian 
population  never  can  become  purchasers  of  European  commodities  ?-*-!, 
think  so. 

Are  you  enabled  to  state,  from  the  knowledge  you  had  of  India  when 
you  resided  there,  whether  the  natives,  residing  in  towns  wherp.  them 
were  European  settlements,  assimilated  themselves  at  all  to  the  manners 
of  the  Europeans  ? — With  the  exception  of  Calcutta,  perhaps,  and  one.  or 
two  other  of  the  larger  cities^  certainly  not ;  and  even  in  those,  more  h 
should  appre^iend  from  a  desire  to  please  the  Eurqican  gi^BtlofBea  thtA- 
from  any  r«al  predilection  for  their  manners* 

Can  you  state  whether  in  Calcutta,  and  in  those  places  to  vYhioh  yoift 
refer,  such  an  assimilation  has  been  general,  or  confined  to  a  few  persons? 
•^Cdftfioed  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 


I 


Have  those  Indians  been  persons  of  ^aok  and  wealth  ? — ^They  have  beea 
qf  that  descciption  of  persons. 

Can  you  state  in  what  particulars  (hose  Indians  have  conformcti'  4a  ihe 
noattners  or  fe^hion^of  Eufppeaiett  ?— I^f inoiipaHy,  I  believ^^  iu  9llm  iumi^ 
t^l«e  pf  their  houses.  ,  ■  • 

Have 


l^A^vttro^^  ,  % 


'  Have'theyecmfbrmed  to  Europjean  npiinners,  in  tlicir  dres?i\^^^^^    i^W»    ^^^^ 
or  any  other  article  of  flidr  Kving,  besides  the  furniture  of  their  houses?*    ^^-'^Sl?  ._ 
—Not  to  my  knowledge,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  wh^re  t\}|b[M« 
jiefior  class  may  occidsionaity  have  niade  .a  prictice.  of  receiving  j^iui^Ct^ 
taining  the  gehtfeitt^n  of  tlie  settlement. 


t-»  •..  * 


r :.  '?:/i 


Have  those 'persons  been  Hindoos  or  Mahometans  ?-^Both  the  Qne^^|||M| 
the  other;  but  in  Calcutta  I  mean  to  speak  principally  of  the  Hindoos,  *  ' 

The  instances  of  furniture  being  very  few,  and  the  instances  of  ccji^* 
fcrniity  to  European  manners  being  very  rare,  is  it  likely  that,  if  j]i^ 
was  a  general  open  trade  to  that  part  of  the  world,  there  w'ould  be,  ftoo 
those  causes,  any  considerable  demand  for  European  naanufactures  j^ 
should  think  not. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  in  what  manner  th^  ]9^»j|thf 
natives,  Indians,  applied  their  superfluous  wealth  ?— Certainly'  not  in.;[^^ 
purchase  of  Etiropean  articles  ;.  of  course  they  employed  their  $up^fff^^  ^. 
wealth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  higher  ranks  of  people'  in  other  coun- 
tries, on  their  pleasures,  their  state  and  ostentation  ;  often  vast  sums  ar^ 
squandered  by  them  in  the  obsequies  of  their  relations  ;  on  the  d^^tHj^Jl  » 
mother  particularly,  a  man  has  been  known  to  coiisume  his  whole j^i^ 
meny,  though  in  every  other  respect  sordid  and  a  misen 

•  Have  y?ou,  from  your  knowledge  of  India  at  the  time  yoa  resided ^pej^fu 
tile  means- of  being  able  to  state,  what  the  probable  political  effects  of^ai^ 
open  trade  and  free  intercourse,  in  point  of  commerce,  between  Gieat 
Britain  and  India,  would  be  ?— The.  political  effects  arising  froni  su^hah^ 
influx  as  the  question  supposes,  would  ultimately,  I  (Xlnceiye^  Wdfii,^^^^ 
ous^  to  ouK  dominion  there. 


;!  2  a:  or. 


In  what  manner  would  it  endanger  our  dominion  there  ?— I  aporehwd^ 
lliaft  the  introduction  of  such  multitudes  of  Edro^'eans  nif6  the  Interwj^ 
would  be  productive  of  everlastings  quarrels  and  dissensions  Ib^e.l weed  m'r 
new  adventurers  and  the  natives,  which  in  the  eiid  might  goad and'exas^ 
perate  the  latter  into  resistance  against  their  oppressors.  . . 

Would  that  intercourse  of  Europeans  to  the  ports  to  which  tfietradf^ 
would  be  carried,  withouj  their  penetrating  to  tne  inteiior  of  th?^  cpyigry,, 
be  attended  witft  proportionable  evil  ?^— I  should  thiiik  Vefyj;r»r 
raflsmients  mfight  arise  to  the  local  gbvermnentsr  In  IdiJfa'ffoin  p 
wtercourse  with  such  ports^as  it  would  ttnd  to  idv<rfVtiHiH'^l6cai  goi^drh*^ 

meo^ 
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H%.  Cowpfr,    meats  in  disputes  with  the  native  powers.    I  suppose  the  questionyto 
Esq.  relate  to  the  intercourse  between  Bengal  and  the  eastern  peninsula.  ^ 

The  question  relates  to  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie 
coasts  ot  India,  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  ? — ^Does  the  questioa^ 
intend  our  own  possession  on  those  coasts,  or  refer  to  an  influx  or  Euro- 
peans into  that  part  of  the  coast  which  may  yet  belong  to  the  native 
powers. 

Both  to  our  own  possessions  and  to  others  ?-^I  should  apprehend  that  it 
would  have  the  same  tendency  with  respect  to  those  m  possession  of 
native  powers,  that  of  embroiling  the  local  governments  in  India  with 
those  powers ;  nothing  can  be  more  jealous  than  those  powers  are  in  their, 
intercourse  with  us. 

0 

Is  the  conduct  of  Europeans,  without  any  intention  of  offence  towards 
the  natives,  likely,  from  the  great  difference  of  their  manners  and  habits^ . 
to  be  offensive  to  the  native  Indians  ?— Certainly  they  might  become 
offensive,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  European ;  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  he  might  give  olFence  ignorantly  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  consider  how  hr  it  would  be  possible^ 
by  regulations,  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  would  be  the, 
result  of  that  influx  of  Europeans  that  is  apprehended  ? — I  think  it  wOuld 
be  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  reeulations  that  would  be  efficient  to 
this  purpose  s  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tnat  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  firame 
such. 

Do  any  regulations  occur  to  you,  that  could  tend  towards  producing, 
this  end? — Certainly  not;  standing  at  this  bar,  it  would  be  impossible, 
for  me  to  state  any  such  regulations. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  present  existing  regulations  would  at  all 


•  •■I    llivy    tlicr   Vi    ni^    •iwk   a^ygt\^%M\j:\,  •     iiic^   llUlJVUiai/i\;    VAyriiii&rmvw     will    i^wi/l* 

loct  that  1  have  stated  to  them,  it  is  now  nearly  thirteen  years  since  I  left  * 
tluit  country. 

Are  you  acquainted,  or  were  you  acquainted  at  the  time  you  were  in  . 
India,  with  the  extent,  in  number  of  miles,  of  the  police  districts  in  the 


every 
separate 


separate  district :  I  speak  only  from  memory  1 1  do  npt.exagtly^4pdei'«t»q4^.;^^ 
wnat  IS  intended  by  the  question.     ... 


■I  < 


The  district  referred  to  is  a  district;  under  a  nsiagistrate,  .supported 
police  establishment? — I' really  cannot. at  this  distance  of  time, state 4^. . 
extent  f  I  believe  it  was  regulated  by  soqae  6xed  standard  pf  twenytx^-v 
thirty,  or  forty  miles;  but  it  is  impossible  for. me  at. this  distance  of  tijo^'-^ 
to  state  any  thing  accurately  on  this  subject,  .     rt:,  '. 


>» 


.1:.?-..  * 


Were  die  police  establiehments  in  general  calculated,  in  ppinfof  stTe:<igj^ 
and  force,  to  keep  in  order  such  a  state. pf  population  as  might  ari^e  frp£it 
the  apprehended  influx  of  Europeans  ? — I  should  think  not  at  that  ti^^i 
I  know  not  to  what  extent  they  may  have  been  augmented  $ince.l  Uft 
Bengal. 

Did  not  that  polipe^ force  consist  of  native  troops?- — Ijt  cpnsisted  at 
diflferent  times  of  difiefent  descriptions  of  police  officers  5  the  sy^tenCft,. 
while  I  was  in  Bengal,  had  been  often  changed;  of  course  it  was-  reit-r 
dered  as  efficient  as  the  means  of  the  goveriwnent  would  pewnit. 


Did  it  not  consist  of  an  irregular  native  undisciplined  force  ? — I  have 
already  said  there  were  various  modes  ^n  which  the  police  was  constituted 
at  Various  times ;  I  believe  at  one  time  it  consisted  in  the  descriplioa  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  question  ;  it  did  so  at  the  time!  left  Bengal,  aii< 
well  as  I  recollect..  .  .   ^^ 

f  Examined  by  the  Committee  J'  ' 

'    Would  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  customs  pf  ^the  individual  Hindootj: 
which  you  consider  the  great  obstacle  to  their  becoming  great . conSumeir 
of  European  commodities,  be  materially  changed  by  the  conversion  06  • 
those  individuals  to  the  Christian  religion?— -I  really  cannot  give  any 
opinion ;  I  can  form  no  judgment  whatever,  what  might  be  the  efiect  of 
such  conversion,  /., 


.  i 


What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  ?.- 
— I  think  it  is  at  least  upon  the  level  with  the  character  of  other  natipnii. 
have  been  acquainted  with.  .     »  A;  •; 

Wha^,  in  your,  opinion,  would  be  the  political  effect  o£  the  .propoaoiA 
Churqh  establishment  for  India  ?-*^I  suppose  the  question  refers  to  the  * 
introduction  ^o£,^  .bi^9p<and^rchdeacpni4  H«^^tw  <qiMtlio^  • 

.  •,         -  G.  to 
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irm.  Cawper, 

Esq. 


to  me  two  days  ago,  I  should  probablv  have  answered  it  by  saying,  that 
provided  the  utmost  care  was  observed  m  the  selection  of  a  proper  person 
for  that  situation,  and  that  it  was  expressly  understood  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  intended  to  support  the  dignity  of  our  own  Church,  and  there 
was  no  intention  to  interfere  in  any  form  with  the  religion  of  the  natives^ 
I  could  see  none,  or  very  little  objection  to  it ;  but  some  publications 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  papers  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  have  altered 
my  opinion  upon  that  subject  entirely ;  I  am  now  very  apprehensive  that 
such  an  appointment  might  be  liable  to  great  misconstruction,  as  it  is  highly 
probable  the  natives  of  that  country  would  couple  such  an  appointment 
with  the  sentiments  and  resolutions  expressed  in  the  papers  to  which  I 
allude.  If  the  Committee  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  state  the  particulart 
to  which  I  refer :  In  the  Morning  Post  of  this  day,  I  find  the  following 
advertisement  or  notification  :  "  At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  persons 
"  friendly  to  the  religious  instruction,  moral  improvement,  and  civilization 
**  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  Indian  empire,  held  at  the  City  of  London 
'^  Tavern,  on  Monday  thq  29th  instant,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
^*  Gambler  in  the  Chair,*^  I  find  the  following  Resolution  :  **  Thattiiere 
'*  are  more  than  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  subject  to  the  British  empire 
'^  in  India,  under  the  influence  of  inhuman  and  degrading  superstitions, 
'*  which  form  an  effectual  bar  to  their  progress  in  civilization/'  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  this  advertisement,  with 
comments  upon  it,  will  find  its  way  into  every  province  under  our  authority  j 
should  this  happen,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  effect  of  it. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  first  Resolution  I  have  now  read  to  the 
Committee,  would  have  the  effect  of  exciting  a  general  ferment  among 
the  Hindoos ;  and  I  ^ni  very  apprehensive  they  would  couple  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  this  Resolution,  with  the  appointment  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  they  would  infer  that  the  former  was  In- 
tended in  aid  of  the  latter. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  probable  success  of  any  attempt  that-  miy 
be  made  by  this  country  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  wh^ttier  by 
missionaries,  or  any  other  means? — ^Supposing  that  such  missionarteacamo 
into  the  country  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  without  any  authority  or 
Support  from  government,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  make  no 
converts,  and  do  no  mischief ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  aent  to 
India  under  the  authority  of  the  government  here,  professedly  ta  assist  in 
converting  the  natives  to  Christianity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  utmost 
danger  to  our  dominion  there  would  be  the  consequence. 

In  your  opinion,  would  they .  be  likely  to  make  any  pnogreas  to  Ihafc 

conversion  ? 
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conversion? — Very  little,  I  should  apprehend;  and  I belieye  t6at  any  such    l^^n-  Cottper^ 
attempt,  or  the  least  idea  of  any  attempt,  under  authority,  to  convert,  the  Esq. 

natives,  would  be  followed  by  our  expulsion  from  Bengal,  and  from  all  our 
possessions  in  India. 

What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  the  advertisement,  to  which  you 
have  just  referred,  will  be  circulated  throughout  India  ? — Of  course 
))ondreds  of  these  newspapers  will  go  out  with  the  first  ship  that  sails  ;  and 
as  there  are  niapy  natives  who  were  very  conversant  in  the  English 
language,  even  before  I  left  the  country,  I  should  apprehend  now  that 
numbers  of  them  converse  in  that  language,  and  read  it  as  well  as 
ourselves^  of  course  nothing  more,  alarming  to  the  whole  class  of  Hindoos 
could  possibly  occur,  than  the  contents  of  the  advertisement  to  which' 
I  am  speaking.  Very  many  of  the  persons  I  have  already  described  are 
JBrahmins. 

•       •  .  •  • 

.  As  you  have  been  long  resident  in  India>  at^  must  know  very  well  thai 
there  have  been  many  Christian  missionaries  in  that  country,  have  you 
been  in  the  habit  of  paymg  attention  to  their  proc^eedings  at  all  during 
your  residence  there  r — When  I  was  in  India,  the  missionaries  were  very 
few  indeed  ;  I  recollect  only  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta^  I  believe 
there  were  others  at  the  Danish  settlement ;  \  can  mention  one  by  name^ 
with  whom  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  a  Mr.  Kiemander. 

Do  you  know  that  any  evil  conseauences  have  ever  originated  firom  zxkj 
proceedings  of  missionaries  in  India  r— Certainly  not ;  nor  Would  any  ever 
»rise,  in  my  opinion,  provided,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  influence  of 
government  was  not  employed  in  aid  of  them,  or  to  countenance  them  in 
their  objects  of  converting  the  nativesi 

.  Do  you  know  that  any  con vert$  have  been  made  in  Iqdia  to  the  Christian 
religion  ? — I  do  not,  1  could  not  state  a  single  instance. 

You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  yoUr  attemion  at  all  to  that 
subject? — I  have  not  particularly  applied  my  attention  to  it,  but  I  think 
I  must  have  beard  if  there  bad  been  any  number  of  the  natives  so 
converted. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  Upwards  of  200,00OCliristtans  id  India  } 
-^I  do  not  know  that  fact,  I  have  heard  of  it  in  publications  that 
liave  come  out  since  my  return  to  England,  9tid  I  have  read  of  such 

G  2  conversions^ 
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JVm.  Coxvpcr,    conversions  in  former  French  publications^  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  their 
Esq.  authenticity  in  any  particular  case. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  circumstance,  when  you  were  yourself  in 
India?— When  I  said  I  had  heard  of  it  in  publications  since  I  returned 
from  India,  I  allude  to  the  public^tion  of  Dr.  Buchanan  ;  I  have  not 
read  that  work  myself,  but  I  understand  it  is  so  stated  in  that  book,  that 
there  are  that  number,  or  a  great  number  of  Christians ;  I  had  before, 
during  my  residence  in  India,  read  a  French  publication,  entitled,  Lettres 
EdiJianteSf  and  in  them  there  is  certainly  a  long  account  of  converts  made 
in  the  Tanjore  country,  and  I  believe  on  the  island  of  Ceylon;  but  I  speak 
from  nujmory  only,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  five  and  twenty  years. 

Do  you  understand  that  the  advertisement  to  which  you  have  referred, 
proposes  or  implies  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  compulsion,  either  on  the 
part  of  government,  or  on  the  pait  of  individuals,  in  proposing  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  natives  of  India?: — I  think  certainly  it  woilld  be 
so  construed,  not  on  the  part  of  government,  but  on  the  part  of 
individuals. 

Will  you  state  what  individuals  you  allude  to  ?-— The  persons  who 
formed  those  resolutions. 

Do  you  then  understand,  that  the  persons  in  this  country  forming  these 
resolutions,  could  have  any  compulsoiy  power  in  India  ?^  do  not  say  that 
they  would  ;  but  I  say,  the  construction  which  the  natives  would  put  upon 
this  advertisement,  backed  as  it  would  be  by  the  great  alteration  about  to 
take  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  might  be  construed  by  the 
natives  into  a  design  on  the  part  of  government  to  interfere  relatively  to 
their  religion,  and  to  give  their  support  to  the  suggestions  of  this  paper, 
wherein  it  is  stated,  that  such  and  such  measures  would  be  highly  expe- 
dient.    I  wish  to  read  the  paper. 

[It  was  read  as  follows : J 

'^  At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  persons  friendly  to  the  reli- 
*'  gious  instruction,  moral  improvement,  and  civilization  of  the 
''  inhabitants  of  our  Indian  empire,  held  at  the  City  of  London 

Tavern  on  Monday  the  29th  instant, — ^ITie  Right  Hon.  Lord 


^'  Gambier  in  the  Chair  i— The  following  resolutions  were  unam- 
*<  mously  adopted. 


€€ 


1st. 
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"  1st.  That  there  are  more  than  50  millions  of  inhabitants    ^^^  Cowper, 
subject  to  the  British  empire  in  India,  under  the  influence  of  ggq^ 

inhuman  and  degrading  superstitions,  which  form  an  effectual 
bar  to  their  progress  in  civilization. 


'^  2 J.  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  the  only  remedy 
"  which  can  be  successfully  applied  to  this  enormous  evil,  is  to 
«*  diffuse  through  this,  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  the  blessings 
**  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  of  moral,  social,  and  domestic 
"  improvement. 


"  3d.  That  this  meeting  does  therefore  most  cordially  concur  in 
the  Resolutions  expressed  by  the  honourable  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  year  1793: — ("  That  it  is  the  peculiar  and  bounden 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  promote,  by  all  just  and  prudent 
means,  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  British  dominions  in  India  5  and  that  for  these  ends,  such 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  gradually  tend  to  their 
advancement  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  their  religious  and 
moral  improvement.") 


CC 

«c 
<c 


<c 

CC 


**  4th,  That  this  meeting,  coinciding,  as  it  does  in  these  just 
*>  and  humane  sentiments,  persuaded  as  well  of  the  political  wis- 
"  dom,  as  of  the  religious  duty  of  giving  them  effect,  and  lament- 
**  ins  that  so  little  should  have  been  hitherto  done  to  that  end, 
**  feels  it  to  be  a  sacred  obligation  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  of 
•*  its  power,  in  order  to  procure  such  provisions  in  the  new  Char- 
"  ter  to  be  granted  to  the  East-India  Company,  as  may  afford  an 
^f  opening  for  the  gradual  communication,  by  safe  and  prudent 
"  means,  of  our  superior  religious  light  and  social  improvements, 
"  and  more  especially  such  as  shall  afford  sufficient  opportunities 
«*  to  those  benevolent  persons  who  shall  be  desirous  of  going  to 
<*  India  for  these  purposes  ;  and  also  such  provisions  as  shall  pre- 
«*  vent  the  obstruction  of  their  endeavours  for  pronwting  their  ob- 
*^  ject  in  that  country,  so  long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in 
"  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner. 

«  5th.  That  although  this  meeting  has  reason  to  hope  that  Hii 
"  Majesty's  government  is  favourably  disposed  to  the  principles 
«  asserted  in  the  preceding  Resolutions,  yet,  as  the  terms  of  the 
"  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company^s  Charter  are  «iow  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  all  the  conflicting  interests. 

''  and 
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JVm   G}ieber  "  ^"^  opinions  involved  in  tho^e  discussions  are  supported  by  pe- 

'^^  ^  '  **  titions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,    it  is  the  sense  of  this 

a      ^^*     ^  **  meeting,  that  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parhament,  from  pcr- 

^  "  sons  anxious  to  obtain,  and  willing  to  promote  the  religious, 

*'  moral,  and  civil  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  v^'ill 
*'  be  seasonable  and  proper. 


6th.  That  a  petition  to  Parliament,  founded  on  the  Resolu- 
tions which  have  been  passed,  be  adopted  by  this  meeting, 
"  and  that  it  be  left  for  signature  at  the  bar  of  this  House  ;  and 
•*  also  at  the  bars  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Free  Masons 
"  Tavern,  and  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern, 

*^  7th.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  committee,  with 
**  power  to  add  to  their  number,  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
**  objects  of  this  meeting ;  and  that  the  committee  be  open  to  all 
**  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  arc  friendly  to 
<^  those  objects,  and  to  all  clergymen,  and  other  ministers. 

*'  Wm  Alers,  esq.  Samuel  Mills,  esq, 

*^  Thomas  Allan,  esq,  John  Miller,  esq. 

**  William  Allen,  esq.  J.  O.  Oldham,  esq. 
*'  Tho.  G.  Babington,  esq.  Thomas  P^llatt,  esq. 

"  Joseph  Bunnell,  esq.  Joseph  Reyner,  esq. 

**  William  Burls,  esq.  William  Samles,  esq. 

^*  David  Cook,  esq.  H.  P.  Sperling,  esq. 

**  Tho.  F.  Forster,  esq.  Richard  Staniforth>  esq. 

"  J.  W.  Freshficld,  esq.  Robert  Steven,  esq. 

"  Joseph  Guttcridge,  esq.  John  Thornton,  esq. 

"  L.  Hoslope,  esq.  K  N.  Thornton,  esq. 

«*  W.  H.  Hoare,  esq.  W.  B.  Trevylion,  esq. 

•'  Z.  Macauley,  esq.  John  Weyland,  jun.  esq. 

**  Robert  Marsden,  esq.  Samuel  Woods,  esq. 

«<  8tfa.  That  the  rteht  honourable  Lord  Gambier  be  requested 
*^  to  present  the  said  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Sir 
"  Thomas  Baring,  bart.  M.  P.  that  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  9th.  That  the  committee  be  authorised  to  advertise,  at  their 
''  discretion,  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting ;  and  to  adopt  such 
''  other  means  of  giving  effect  to  its  objects,  as  to  them  shall 
^^  seem  expedient. 

•«  10th. 
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*•  lOth.  That  a  subscription  be  now  entered  into,  in  order  to    jj^^  CKoatr 
"  defray  the  expense  of  canying  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  Em!^* 

"  meeting.  ^.J^TJ*   _^ 

"  1  lib.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  bo  given  to  the 
"  ri<;ht  honouiabie  Lord  Gambler,  lur  his  able  conduct  in  the 
*'  chair." 

"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition,  which  the  in«t- 
"  ing  resolved  to  adopt :—  « 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  moral 
"  degradation  of  the  immense  pupulatiun  ut  the  llritisb  dominions 
*'  in  Indiaj  and  lament  that  so  little  ha^  hillv-rto  been  done  (o  re- 
"  move  it,  although  the  honourable  the  lluu'-e  of  Commons  wa& 
«  pleased,  in  the  year  179:1,  to  resolve,— ("  That  it  is  the  pccu- 
**  liar  and  bounden  duty  of  the  British  Legislature  to  promote,  by 
■*  all  just  and  prudent  means,  the  iatereit  and  bappincsa  of  the  in* 
"  habitants  oi  the  British  dominions  in  India  j  and  that,  for  these 
*'  ends,  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  may  gradually  tend 
*'  to  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  their  religious 
"  and  moral  improvement.") 

**  That  your  petitioners  most  cordially  concur  iu  the  just  and  humaae 
'  RntiaKnts  contained  in  the  above  Resolutions. 

"  Vour  petitioners,  therefore,  implore  your  Lordships,  that 
*'  such  provisions  may  be  inserted  in  the  new  charter  to 
*'  be  granted  to  the  Last-India  Company,  as  shall  afford 
**  suflicient  facilities  to  those  benevolent  persons,  who 
*'  shall  be  desirous  of  going  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
"  communicating  to  its  population  the  blessings  of  use- 
«  ful  knowledge,  and  moral  and  religious  improve- 
'*  ment ;  and  alio  such  provisions  at  shall  prevent  the 
**  obstruction  of  their  endeavours  for  promoting  their 
*'  object  in  that  country,  so  long  as  they  slull  conduct 
**  themselves  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  n^anner. 

"  And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  Stc.  Sec.  &;c. 

**  Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  members  of  Uie  Committee ; 
**  by  Messrs.  Down  and  Co,  I^artholouKW  Lane;  Messrs*  Hoare, 

••  Fleet 
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Wm  CowfDer'  *'  ^'^^*  Street ;  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.  Pall  MaJI ;  Mr.  Hatch- 

*i?-«        '  "  2krd,  Piccadilly;  and  Messrs*  Z.  Macauley  and  Babinrton,  26* 

.«^  ''  Birchin  Lane." 

,  lyir^  CowpER.-— This  Paper,  I  apprehend,  may  be  open  to  great  mis- 
CTDn^ruction,  and  will  have  the  effect  I  have  already  stated,  of  alarming 
the  natives  into  an  idea  that  an  intention  is  entertained  in  t!iis  country  to 
interfere  with  their  religious  tenets ;  in  short,  to  make  proselytes  and 
converts  ;  and^that,  supposing  it  to  come  from  any  authority,  will  have,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

lOoes  not  this  paper;  upon  the  face  of  it,  propose  to  refer  the  opinions- 
of  the  persons  there  met,  to  Parliament,  for  their  decision;  proposing 
only  to  them,  what  in  their  wisdom  shall  seem  fit  upon  the  subject  ?— It 
eertainly  does. 


the  act  of  any  set  of  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  only  a  proposi- 
tion ?— Undoubtedly  such  a  proposition  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to. 
create'the  greatest  possible  alarm  among  the  native  Hindoos.. 

Before  the  opinion  of  Parliament  could  be  passed  upon  it  ? — Certainly ;. 
ignorant,  as  they,  are,  they  might  suppose  it  to  come  from  authority,  or  at 
all  events  that  something  was  in  agitation  which  went  to  interfere  with: 
their  religion. 

Does  not  this  very  paper  quote  a  Resolution  of  this  honourable  House 
hi  the  year  1793,  twenty  years  ago,  purporting  the  very  same  object 
which  this  meeting  proposed  ;  and  do  you  know  of  any  agitation  created 
in  India  by  that  ReiolQtion  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself? — It  re- 
mained a  dead  letter,  at  least  as  long  as  I  was  in  India ;  I  know  of  no 
measures,  having  die  least  tendency  to  interfere  in  any  form  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives,  having  been  taken  in  consecjucnce  of  that  Rcso- 
hitibn  in  the  year  1793:  had  any  measures  been*  taken  which  could  have 
'induced  the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  natives^,  that  any  intcrfo- 
feiM;o  %\hatever  with  their  religious  tenets  was  intended  in  consequence  of 
thi&  Resolution,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  most  dangerous  effects  would  have 
been  produced  by  it. 

Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  this  Resolution 
©f  the  House  of  Commons  in  1793,  not  having  been  followed  up.  by  any 

active 


i( 
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Rt,  Hon.  Lord  "  to   mjr  own  satisfaction,  that  the  assertion  was  totally  without  fouii* 
Tci^nmoiitli.      *«  dation.   •  I  would  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  my  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  in  print,  in   a  pamphlet  that  docs  not  bear  my  naine,  but  was 
very  well  known  to  be  written  by  myself,  entitled,  '  Considerations  on 
*.  the    Practicability,  Policy,  and    Obligation  of    communicating   the 
=*  ''"Knowledge  of  Christianity  to  the  Natives  of  India.'     I  refer  to  that 
pamphlet,  as  containing  an  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me."    The 
explanation   I   would  wish  to  give  upon  the  point  is  this  :  "  That  I  did 
hear  that  an  intention,   imputed  to  the  English  government,   of  forcing 
Christianity  "upon  the  native  troops,  was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny  at  Vel- 
lore ;  that    it   had  been  so  explained  by  some  designing  persons  to  the 
troops;  and  that,  being  at  the  same  time  coupled  with  a  public  order, 
from  which  it   derived   weight  and   plausibility,'  it  had  had  an  effect  in 
producing  that  mutiny.     I  can  explain    to  the  Committee,  if  they  will 
aHow  me,  the  cause  of  the- mistake;  my  recollection  was  carried  back  to 
that  pamphlet  to  which  1  referred,  in  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  refute 
an  opinion,  that  the  great  increase  of  missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandcl,  with   the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  tracts,  have 
been  a  concurrent  cause  in   producing  the   mutiny  at  Vellorc;  but  my 
recollection  not  being  clear  on  the  subject,  I  transferred  the  refutation  to 
the  other  part  of  the  argument,  instead  of  confining  it  to  that  which  I 
have  now  stated/* 

Does  your  Lordship  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  persons  to 
take- upon  them  the  character  of  preachers  and  teachers  of  Christianity  in 
India,  without  some  previous  examination  as  to  their  flatness  for  the  under- 
taking, in  respect  to  religious  knowledge  and  discretion  .?-r-I  think  they 
sl^Quld  not  be  allowed^  without  testimonies  to  their  fitness  for  the  bu- 
siness. 

Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  state  from  what  quarter  those 
testimonies  should  be  granted,  as  to  that  fitness  in  religious  knowledge 
and  discretion  ? — That  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

• # 

Does  your  Lordship  think  that  any  qualification  could  justify  sendinj 

preachers  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  in  that  country ;  that  it  couli 

be  done  with  safety  to  the  government  of  the  country  ? — ^Certainly  I  do  ; 

I  think  upon  that  subject  I  may  appeal  to  experience  ;  there  have  been  mis-* 

sionaries  now  in  Bengal,  from  this  country,  seventeen  years;  they  have' 

circulated  among  the  natives  various  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  dialects 

of  India^  with  many  other  pamphlets  3  and  I  have  not  heard  that  any 

thing 
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thiilg  thait  they  have  done  has  been  the  cause  of  alarm  among  the, natives  Rl  Hon.  Lo¥d 
in  India.  Teigmnonth. 

[His  Lordship  withdraw. 


The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  PrOgrcjs, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  a^ain.  ' ' 


Jovis^  Y  die  Aprilis  1813, 


Stephen  Rumbold  Lushington,  Eisq.  in  the  Cliahr* 


I    'V 


»/■  vf 


WILLIAM  COWPER,    Esq.  was  again  called  m. 


I .  ■  I . »    . 


Mr.  Cowper. — I  am  extremely  apprehensive,  lest,  in  discussing  Ihe    W'm.  Cavoper 
subject  of  those  Kcbolutions  which  I  had  occasion  to  cite  yesterday,  any  Esq, 

expressions  that  ma>  have  escaped  me,  may  by  possible  construction^^ We 
interpreted  into  an  intention  to  impeach  the  motives  of  the  genttemett 
who  framed  ihoj>e  resolutions ;  on  the  contrary^  I  am  satisfied  that  oiie 
and  a!J  of  the  mo>t  respectable  gentbmen  whose  names  were  sign^d'tb 
that  paper,  were  actuated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  benevolence;  and  thaf^ 
they  were  under  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  greatest  blessings  would 
result  fron  their  exertions. 

[The  last  question  nnd  answer,  in  the  Minutes  of  yesterday;,  vij^Xp. 
readover  to  the  Witness.!  .    ;/ 

Mr.  Cowpkr. — I  particularly  alluded  to  the  mutiny,  among  the  native 
troops  at  Vellore,  originating,   as  was  very  generally  believed,  in  so^e 
orders  or  military  regulations  forbidding  the  sepoys'when  under  arm^dr^cHl . 
duty  to  make  use  of  their  distinctive  marks  of  cast.    This  mutiny,  ad'W^Il*'^ 
as  the  cause  assigned  for  it,  whether  true  or  false,  must  have  been  puWie^lii^ 
the  Carnatic,  over  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  Bengal,  and  indeed  lhro«Jgh«^ " 
out  India ;  in  point  of  time,   this  deplorable  event  is  too  recent  to  altow' 
a  hope  that  it  can  have  been  forgotten,  or  the  impression  oblitiatated  whifch 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  among  all  ranks  of  the  Hindoo  persuasion. 

H  2  Yott 
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Wm.  Cotcper,        You  entffrtaln  Ihe  apprehension  rather  from  what  passed  in  the  Gar- 


Esq. 


natic  and  in  Vellore,  than  from  any  thing  you  have  yourself  seen  or  ex- 
perienced in  Bengal,  where  your  residence  was? — Certainly;  it  is  only 
the  event  that  I  have  mentioned,  that  I  am  apprehensive  would  operate 
in  the  way  I  have  had  the  honour  to  state  last  night.  From  all  my  own 
experience  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  produce  even  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  India,  as 
any  interference  with  their  religious  tenets :  I  could  cite  instances  of  per- 
sons, whenever  the  subject  of  religion  has  come  into  question,  losing  all 
that  respect  and  deference  which  at  all  other  times  marks  their  demeanour 
with  respect  to  their  superiors  in  India. 

Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  specify  one  or  two  of  those  instances? 
— -I  will:  it  happened  to  myself  to  be  conversing  with  a  Mussulman  na- 
tive, who  held  a  high  situation  in  the  Nizamut  Adawlut ;  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  some  unguarded  expressions  unfortunately  escaped  me, 
which  he  misinterpreted  into  Some  disrespect  to  his  prophet ;  instantly  his 
eyes  glared,  his  countenance  altered  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  an  aspect  so  ferocious,  and  indeed  was  so  visi- 
bly agitated  by  passion,  that  I  am  convinced,  unless  I  had  immediately  en- 
deavoured, by  soothing  expressions  and  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
offensive  words  had  undoubtedly  escaped  me,  I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that 
he  would,  had  he  had  a  weapon,  have  employed  it  against  me ;  this  per- 
son was  a  learned  Mussulman  gentleman ;  circumstances  had  occurred, 
which  had  enabled  me*  to  be  instrumental  in  his  elevation  to  his 
situation  which  he  at  that  tia^e  possessed,  and  which  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  highest  stations  that,  latterly,  our  government  had  it  in  its 
power  to  confer  upon  ihat  class  of  natives;  but  neither  the  recollection  of 
this,  nor  any  otiier  consideration,  the  moment  there  was  any  question  of 
disrespect  to  his  prophet,  seemed  to  operate  upon  him.  I  mean  to  infer 
from  this,  that  there  is  almost  equal  danger  of  giving  offence,  in  matters 
of  religion,  to  Mussulmen  and  Hindoos.  I  cannot  now  specify  any 
number  of  instances,  but,  from  all  my  intercourse  with  them,  I  know 
they  will  greatly  bear  and  forbear;  their  endurance  is  without  limit  almost, 
where  the  government  and  governors  of  the  country  are  concerned  i  but 
if  once  it  was  to  enter  the  imagination,  either  of  Mussulman  or  Hindoo, 
that  there  was  any  design  or  intention  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  as  I  have  already  stated  over  and  over  again  to  the  Com- 
mittee, 1  an)  satisfied  there  is  no  extreme  to  which  either  class' might  not 
be  driven. 

Can  you  state  any  uistance  of  an  Hindoo  ? — A  person  in  my  own  em« 

ploy. 


V 


ploy,  fpr  a  great, length  of  years,,  a  Bramin  of  a  verjr  high  cast  was  used  Wtn.  Cowper^ 

tq  t^lk.with  me,  and  with  ever/  body,  on,  the  subjects  of  his  own  reh'gious         .n^*^* 

p^rsuasiqn.    Pe. was  always  in  ^extreme  good  humour  as  long  as  ][  seenied 

to  acquiesce  in  all  the  poixita  that  he  thought  proper  to  state  to  n^e  j  j^ut 

whenever  it  happenedi  a$  it  did  sometimes,  that  I  grew  we^y,  .^nd-itc 

an  opportunity  to  point  out  some  inconsistency  or  :,absurdtty„  ^  ^fl 

might  strike  me,  in  the  mere  trifling  rites  and  cerexoorvies  which  .iif  iwas 

his  custom  to  talk  upon,  I  can  hardly  state  in  too  strong  terms  ^th?  waj|[  in 

which  this  operated  upon  him  -,  it  seemed  to  harrslss^iand  afSict  him  to  t)ie 

greatest:  degree.  ,  . 

These  appear  to  be  instances  of  direct  insult  or  di^^espqct;  to  these 

religions i  do  you  conceive  that  a  simple  proposition  of  the  principles  of 

Christianity,  by  a  missionary,  without  any  power  or  any  influenpe  from 

government,  or  any  sort  of  disrespect  to  those  religions,  simply  proposing 

tne  doctrines  of  Christianity,  would  be  likely  to  be  lattended  with  tbpse 

effects  ?— As  1  recollect,  1  have  also  had  the  honour  to  state  to  the^Copi- 

inittee,  in  the  course  of  my  evidence  last  night^l^t  a   missipnary^./C)r 

any  number  of  missionaries,  described  as  the ;  honoiirable  .ineniber  .,has 

now  described  it,  utterly  unconnected  with  any  of  the  rulipg;  pow^r?> 

would  be  a  perfectly  harmless  being ;  but  supposing  these  propositions  to 

be  so  made  under  the  sanction  or  governments  ia;any  lOrcn,  i^^e  case 

would  entirely  be  altered.    It  would  be  very  diSicult'to  tnake  an  ^ii^f^oo 

understand  that  a  recommendation  was  not  imperative  upon  hin),  in^« 

much  as  in  that  country,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  It,  wha^eyer 

emanates  from  the  ruler  is  considered  by  them  as  ImpfFative ;  .a^.jex* 

pression  of  the  most  distant  recommendation,  on  the  part  of  per^oiif  in 

power,  is  received  by  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mussulmenas  a  }i^ix^^,oi 

orden  .     .,  . 

■  .  »  •  v.**  i 

Was  the  Resolution  passed  by  this  House  in  1793,  celativQ  tgjhe, ^in- 
version of  the  native  Indians,  ever  publicly^  known  19.  J^j^a^^r^k^as 
not;  and  I. now  understand  that  it  never  received  tHe  8pnf5^pr>|  pt  go- 
vernment; a  circumstance  of  which  I  was  not  apprised  yps^eTda^* ; 


ill  7 


.,r; 


Do  you  believe  that  the  contents  of  any  act  of  Parliament  to  ben^w 
passed  for  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charier,  or  for  th^adminis^rfitipn 
of  the  affairs  of  India,  are  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  ^the  nativ^^vof 
India,  living  under  the  British  government  ?'-^Most  undpubfiediyf 


Do  you  believe  that  fears  and  alarm  and  discontent  are  i^j^/y  .vto,.be 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  our  native  subjects  in  India,  by  any  expressions 

•    ••    •'ii^*^'.    \'ir   ^uii    ■•  .  i  ,.        or 
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Vfjn.  Cowper,    or  provisions  in  such  Act  of  Parliament,  which  should  indicate  an  inten- 
Esq.  tion  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  attempt  their  conversion  to 

'    'V      '   ^     Christianity,  or  to  encourage  such  attempts  ? — I  think  that  the  s^reatest 

alarm  would  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of 'India,  in  the  case 
specified  by  that  question  ;  I  should  even  apprehend,  that  the  very 
greatest  danger  would  arise  from  any  intention  so  formally  expressed  in  an 
Act  of  the  legislature,  even  to  the  endangering  of  our  empire  at  no  very 
remote  period. 

Do  you  think  that  such  feelings  in  our  native  subjects  would  be  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against,  by  the  insertion,  in  such  Act,  of  a  disavowal  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to  use  force  or  compulsion  for  the 
purpose  of  such  conversion  ? — Certainly  not. 

Do  you  think  that  any  alarm  or  discontent  would  be  excited  among  our 
native  subjects  in  India,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  dignitaries  to  our  own 
church  government,  if  such  addition  were  stated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  necessary  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  own  European  servants 
in  that  territory? — 1  say,  certainly  not;  but,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of 
my  evidence  yesterday,  I  have  already  answered  that  question. 

Are  not  subjects  connected  with  the  religion  and  religious  customs  of 
the  natives  of  India,  freely  discussed  in  the  colieg.*  in  In  ;ia  ;  and  are  not 
the  following  topics  propounded  and  discussed  by  the  students  in  that 
college,  namely,  **  the  Asiatics  are  capable  of  as  high  a  degree  of  civi- 
lization as  the  Europeans ;  the  suicide  of  Hindoo  women,  by  burning 
themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husband**,  is  a  practice 
repugnant  to  the  natural  feelings,  and  inconsistent  with  moral  duty ;  the 
distribution  of  Hindoos,  in  the  cas>ts,  retards  their  monil  improvement?"— 
I  think  the  college  had  not  been  iijstituted  above  a  yt*ar  previous  to  my 
leaving  Imiia  ;  I  cannot  certainly  undertake  to  answer,  that  those  were 
the  subjects  propounded  for  discussion  by  the  professors  of  the  college  ;  I 
cannot  answer  that  que.  tion  of  my  o.vn  knowledge  ;  I  never  was  at  any 
examination  of  the  students,  neither  had  I  the  honour  to  accompany  the 
visitor  at  any  of  the  disputations  that  took  place 

If  such  subjects  were  the  subjects  of  disputation  publicly  in  the 
presence  of  the  moulavies  and  pumlits,  the  learned  men  of  India,  would 
not  you  infer  considerable  danger  to  our  establishments  i«-  India  ?— - 
I  should. 

As  you  have  stated  that  an  observation  made  by  you  to  a  Mahometaoi 

of 
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of  raVik  was  received  by  him  with  such  indignation,  what  effect  <lp  you    Wfn.  Cowper, 
suppose  that  an  observation  of  tins  kind,  made  in  the  presence  ot  persons,  E^9^. 

of  rank  and  cliaracter  and  learning,  in  India,  would  produce  ;  **  Nume-  " 
rous  indeed  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  ardent,  diligent  and 
unremitting  toils  of  well-informed  and  zealous  missionaries,  impressed  by 
the  deepest  sense  of  duty,  and  eager  to  diffuse  the  divine  light  of  Revela- 
tion ;  may  we  not  expect  to  see  this  night  of  more  than  Egyptian  darkness 
succeeded  by  the  cloud-dispelling  dawn  of  Christianity;  and  may  we  not 
hope  to  see  these  ignorant  and  deluded  people  learning  justice  from  its  law  • 
and  mercy  from  its  gospel  ?" — I  should  think  a  very  dangerous  one. 

In  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  you  have  stated  that  the  Resolutions  * 
passed  at  a  meeting  in  this  Metropolis,  were  calculated  to  produce  the  ^ 
most  dangerous  effects  5  which  of  the  two  declarations,  that  which  has 
now  been  stated  to  you,  or  the  resolutions  which  were  published  by  the  ^ 
meeting  referred  to,  was  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  injury  ?—* 
I  should  think  that  there  would  be  very  great  danger  in  both. 

Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  natives  of  India  pay  any  atten-^ 
tion  whatever  to  any  proceedings  in  this  country  ? — I  really  caniK>t  answer' ' 
what  degree  of  attention  they  may  pay  at  this  present  time,  as  it  is  more 
than  thirteen  years  since  I  left  that  country. 

Do  they  read  the  papers  either  of  this  country  or  of  India,  the  Englisk, 
papers  ? — I  dare  say  they  do,  many  of  them  inhabiting  Calcutta. 

Do  you  know  it  as  a  fact  ? — I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact ;  but  very  niany" 
of  them,  from   their  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  are  very  com- 
petent to  read  them.  '"\ 

Were  not  the  questions  alluded  to,  stated  to  be  propounded  'to  the' 
college  in  Fort  William,  suppressed  by  the  order  of  the  governor  general 
of  that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  they  were  likely  to  produce? 
—I  have  said  I  am  totally  ignorant  that  any  such  questions  were  ever 
agitated  at  all ;  I  have  given  my  opinion  what  would  be  the  event,  had 
they  been  so  agitated  j  it  is  my  simple  opinion,  valeat  quantum  valerc 
potest.. 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  you  thought  there  would  be- a  consider- 
able consumption  of  British  manufactures  by  the  population  oi  India,  to 
which  you  answered,  you  thought  vcrv  small  ;  can  you  form  an  opinion 
wjiat  proportion  of  the  fifty  millions  of  native  subjects  there  Would  be  of 

that 
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Wm.jCowper^  that  native  population,  that  would  hare  the  means  of  purchasingf  articles 

of  British  produce  and  manufacture,  supposing  the  prices  of  the  same 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  rate  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  any  consumption 
of  such  articles,  beyond  what  is  already  imported  into  India  by  the 
Company's  ships ;  but  I  am  extremely  ignorant  upon  that  subject,  never 
having,  from  my  first  going  to  India,  held  any  situation  with  the  smallest 
reference  to  commerce.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  really  could  not 
state  what  is  the  investment  of  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  what  the 
commodities  are  which  they  import;  but  this  I  know,  that  a  few  mirrors 
and  lustres,  a  few  covered  carriages,  are  taken  oflf  by  the  natives,  and 
those,  as  I  have  already  stated,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled 
''  to  entertain  the  British  inhabitants  and  their  friends,  at  particular  limes 
of  the  year  during  theFr  festivals,  in  a  way  that  they  imagine  we  ate 
used  to,  and  thinkmg  perhaps  that  unless  so  accommodated  we  should  not 
be  well  pleased. 

You  will  not  take  upon  you  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  what  proportion 
of  that  population,  whether  one  in  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  or  two 
thousand,  would  have  the  means  of  purchasing  those  articles  ?— -I  think  it 
is;  beyond  all  calculation  the  smallest  of  the  comparative  numbers  on  the 
aggregate  of  fifty  millions,  I  should  imagine  not  one  in  two  thousand. 

In  the  fourth  Report  there  is  an  account  of  the  free  merchants  having 
formed  establishments  to  carry  on  their  trade  ;  and  that  remonstrances  of 
the  strongest  nature  had  been  preferred  to  the  government  in  India,  and 
the  government  at  home,  of  the  restrictions  and  counteractions  which 
those  merchants  meet  with  in  carrying  on  their  trade,  to  the  degree,  as 
they  assert,  that  all  the  advantages  expected  to  be  derived,  woiuld  be 
counteracted  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  free  merchants  being  able  to 
promote  the  trade  and  revenue  of  this  country  to  an  unbounded  degree, 
they  were  completely  stopped ;  and  carrying  their  opinion  so  far  as  to 
propose,  that  instead  of  those  restrictions,  the  Company  should  give  itp> 
their  commerce  entirely,  and  it  should  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  fhe 
free  merchants,  who  would  bring  home  the  commodities  with  greater 
advantage;  and  that  the  Company  should  satisfy  themselves  withremirting 
through  them  their  territorial  rents,  if,  according  to  the  Petitions  on 
the  table,  free  scope  is  given  to  the  enterprize  and  commerce  of  the 
British  merchants  tcf  push  it  to  its  farthest  possible  extent,  and  of  couiie 
to  make  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;.  what  would,  in^ur 
opinion,  be  the  consciqucnce,  if  the  East-India  Company  are  allowed  to 
carry  on  any  trade,  as  to  the  disputes  and  counteractions  that  may  aria^?-~ 
I  apprehend  thait  question  goes  to   the  unrestricted  irttcrceerife  tff  >flte 

British 


.JM^tid^.iB^rcshiLivt^  w>th4cK]ia,  and  I  have  already,  as  I  recollect,  stated     WnuCovtptr, 
vrhat  would  be  the  incoaveniencies  of  such  an  unrestricted  intercou»e.  Eiq. 

:  Whait  difiTqukieff  do  yqUr  fniagme  wou^d  occur,  should  arty  misunder- 
5ti$BdiB^  arise  between  the;iiv  and  thf  natives^  in  distant  places  from  the 
«8dt^af  goi^eTQment?-^All  the  difficulties  which  I  have  already  stated. 
Oiie«gyeat  source  of  confusion  would  arise  undoubtedly  from  the  Euro* 
peans  extendms^  themsglv^  without  any  restriction  over  the  f^ce  of  thgt' 
VMtrdominion  ;  for,  according  to  our  law,  in  all  cases  where  criminal  acts 
«{e  cafldOMtted^  il  is  necessisiry  that  tbc^  offending  party,  being  an  Euro- 

;  pelM3»  should  be  sent  down  to  Calcutta  for  trial  in  the  supreme  court :  it 
must  happen,  supposing  this  unrestricted  intercourse  were  permitted,  that 
vast  numbers,  if  any  great  advantagcris  to  be  derived  from  the  plan  which 
the  British  merchants  are  so  eager  to  carry  into  effect,  would  find  them«i 
selves  in  this  predicament ;  many  Europeans  would  have  to  travel  the 
distance  of  about  800  or  1000  miles,  under  the  guard  of  two  dr  three  or 
hsM  9  dozen  of  the  common  police  ofBcers  ;  this  alone  would  be  a  mosf 

'  fruitful  source  of  degradation  tu  the  English  character  in  India. 

Suppofring  any  misunderstanding  tO'  arise  between  the  British  residing 
there  under  legislative  enactment,  and  the  natives,  how  far  do  you  think 
that  the  English  resident  there  would  or  not  be  easily  controuled  by  the* 
magistrate  of  that  distant  place  ? — It  would  depend  in  a  great  xpeasure 
upon  the  ttumbet  of  Europeans  irt  any  one  district. 

The  question  supposes  the  British  merchant  sends  his  agent  there,  and 
forms  an  establishment  to  carry  on  a  business  there ;  supposing^  they 
should  hafve  a  misunderstanding  with  the  natives,  how  far,  with  the  enact- 
ment in  his  bands,  allowing  him  to  have  free  scope  for  his  enterprise  ai^d 
commerce,  would  the  magistrate  have  the  means  of  settling  that  dispute  ?^ 
♦—It  might  so  happen,  supposing^  the  plan  now  in  agitation  .to  have  full 
efieci^  and  to  answer  expectation,  a  tnousand  Europeans  might  be  found 
within  a  small  extent  of  country,  ttiey  might  out-number  tenfold  all  t&e 
fbrce  the  Company  could  bring  against  them  in  the  form  of  police^  unless 
4heir  police  were  ^ large  as  would  consume  their  whole  revenue;  but  I* 
cannot,  possibly  suppose  such  an  occurrence  would  happen,  I  do  not  sup* 
pose  that  such  an^enormous^  influx  of  adventurers  is  likely  to  take  place; 

r  tbe^  tnCQntvenieace  of  retraining  them  would  always  be  in  proportion  ^o' 

1  th^  oumber^i. 

Can^yjOUtgiv^  the  Committee  any  information  concerning  a  nation  called 
Aci^ykw  V  Sc^i(l%  in  tbc  i^ortb-west  of  India i-?*!  real^  never  had  any 
,  t.f-^  I  opportttnity^ 
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Wm^  Cowpef,    opportunity^  except  in  books  which  are  in  eveiy  body's  pos8e86ioD»  of 
Esq.  learning  any  thing  about  them. 


V 


Is  it  understood  that  their  religious  tenets  are  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Hindoos  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  j  in  a  con- 
versation once  with  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  is  a  person  verv  well  informed  on 
the  subject,  he  did  state  some  differences,  and  1  think  some  considerable 
ones  ;  but  that  is  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  state  the  difference  i 
I  believe  there  is  a  tract  written  by  General  Malcolm  on  that  subject, 
which  would  give  the  fullest  information  as  to  their  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  customs. 

*    Can  you  |;ive  any  information  concerning  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the 
peninsula  ot  India  ? — I  cannot. 

• 

.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  their  numbers  ?— -I  have  ho  idea  of  their 
numbers. 

• 
Can  you  state  the  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  that 
country  P-^Only  by  report ;  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  there  are,  as  I  have 
understood^  a  very  considerable  number ;  but  I  have  also  understood  they 
are  in  the  most  degraded  state. 

In  what  you  stated  concerning  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos- 
being  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  nations  in  general,  did  you 
mean  to  apply  that  to  their  veracity  or  good  faith,  as  well  as  their  other 
moral  qualities  ? — I  really,  as  far  as  I  communicated  with  them,  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  their  moral  qualities  are  vory  nuich  upon  a 
level  with  those  of  the  inferior  classes  of  people  it  has  fallen  in  my  lot  tO' 
know  of  other  nations. 

Arq  you  informed  that  there  is  a  society  in  this  metropolis,  called  the 
spciety  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  of  which  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  and  hundreds  of  the  dignified  clergy,  are  members  ?— I  do  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge^  certainly,  that  there  is  any  such  institution. 


.  r 


Have  not  you  heard  that  such  a  society,  constituted  as  stated  in  the 
question,  has  existed  in  this  metropolis  for  a  hundred  yj^ars  past  ?— It 
niay  have  existed,  and  1  have  heard,  that  there  are  many  institutions  undier 
different  names,  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  the  Christian  religion  i  but 
with  respect  to  the  specific  appellation  I  am  not  informed. 


Da 
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Do  nbt  you  know  that  the  society  mentioned  for  pfromotmg  Christian    Wm4<€hwp^, 
knowledge,  has  sent  missionaries  to  India,  ^nd  supported  them  tfiensfefr  p«4* 

nearly  a  hundred  years  past  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly;  I  certainly  could 
not  state  from  fhjrown  knowledge,  what  particular  institution  it  was  wkich 
enabled  the  few  missionafries  I  have  ever  heard  of  or  known  in  IndiaritD 
go  there  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion 


>» 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  very  eminent  missionary  of  the  name  of 
Swartz^  in  India?-— ^1  have;  a  most  respectable  person,  univetsally 
respected  and  beloved;  he  was  at  Madras;  but  I  had  no  personal ^ac* 
quaintance  with  him,  nor  ever  saw  him,  *  'i 

Have  you  ever  been  informed  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  toi*the 
English  government  there,  and  to  the  natives  of  the  country;  and  wli^t 
was  the  nature  of  those  services  ?— I  know  that  this  gentleman  was  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  Tanjore ;  and  I  have  heard  (I  know  nothing  ^but. 
on  report,  for  I  never  was  but  once  at  Madras,  and  then  only  for  zfe^r 
days)  that  he  was  respected  by  all  ranks  of  people  ;  that  he  was  a  g[reat 
favourite,  and  had  a  very  great  influence  over  the  rajah  of  that  country ; 
but  whether  he  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  converts  from 
among  the  natives  I  really  cannot  state.  ''^ 

Dq  not  you  know  that  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  was  extremely  desirous  of 
making  him  the  guardian  of  his  son,  at  his  death  ? — 1  think  I  do  recollect 
that  circumstance  ;  I  believe  it  occurred  while  I  was  in  council  at  CaU 
cutta ;  I  recollect  that  some  such  proposition  came  to  the  governor  gene- 
ral; but  I  speak  merely  from  memory  at  this  distance  or  time.  If  any 
such  proposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  it  would 
appear  upon  the -records  of  the  Company,  either  at  Madras  of  Bengal; 
but  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  was  such  a  proposition.  •      -^^-^ 


Do  not  you  know  that  an  application  was  made  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore* 
after   Mr.  Swart^'s  death,  to  Mr*  Swartz's  friends   in  England,  to  de- 
sire that  they  would  send  out  a  monument,   to  be  erected  for-  Mr.,- 
Swartz*s  memory,    in  Tanjore  ?  — *  I  have   no  knowledge  of  that  fafct 
whatever;  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  having  heard  it. 


u 


Da  not  you  know  that  the  congregations  of  Christian)?,,  to  whom'  Mr» 
Swartz.and  Mr.  Gericke  constantly  preached  in  Tanjdfe,  amountjSldtQ 
some  thousands  of  persons  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  feet,  nof  *did 
I  ever  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  Gericke  before.  -      -  -    ^    '  ^ 

I  2  You 
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fFm.  Cpwper,       You  have  stated,  that  many  of  the  Hindoos  are  well  acqi^aiuted  with 
Esq*  the  Enghsh  language  ;  do  yoii  think  it  might  not  tend  to  the  improvement 

of  the  Hindocs  and  to  their  civilization,  it  schools  vvere  e^jtiibluhed  ijrr 
different  parts  of  India,  for  the  purpos  *  of  teaching  the  ijtative  c^ildrea 
the  English  language  ?— -I  certainly  think  that  the  institution  would  be  9 
very  good  one  but  I  very  much  doubt  whctheryou  would  be  abJe  to  pre- 
vail: upon  them  to  send  their  children,  unless  the  persons  instructing  tneni 
Were  of  their  own  persuasion ;  I  should  imagine,  long  before  this  perrodp 
there  must  be  a  vast  number  of  persons,  in  Calcutta  at  least,  even  among 
tlie  Brahmins,  who  possci'^  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language^ 
both  as  to  speaking  it  and  reading  it :  befoie  I  left  Bengalj  I  met  with 
several  persons  who  could  converse  very  familiarly  in  Knghsh,  and  I  under- 
stood at  that  time  there  were  seminaries,  to  ^bich  the  children  of  a  great 
number  of  the  Hindoos  paiticularly  were  sent  for  education  ;  and  I  cun« 
ceive,  that  being  many  years  ago,  the  same  plan  probably  having  beea 
pursued,  that  description  of  persons  must  now  be  very  much  muUiplied.    • 

During  your  residence  in  Calcutta,  has  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  whole  investments,  of  masters  and  officers  of  Indiamen,  have  beea. 
sold  considerably  under  prime  cost  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  affir* 
matively  on  my  own  knowledge,  though  most  undoubtedly  I  have  heard 
that  a  great  proportion  of  that  description  of  persons  have,  during  my 
residence  in  India,  been  absolutely  ruined  from  the  impossibility  of  ct/^po* 
sing  of  their  cargoes  at  all  in  Calcutta,  and  have  been  obliged  to  send, 
tbem  to  auction,  and  of  course  to  sell  them  very  much  under  the  prime 
cost ',  but  I  cannot  specify  any  particular  instance,  at  this  distance  oftime*. 

If  there  had  been  any  possibility  of  finding  a  sale  in  any  part  of  India 
for  those  commodities^  are  there  not  merchants,  both  European  and 
natives,  who  would  have  been  readv  to  have  purchased  those  goods^  and 
to  transport  them  to  other  places  ?-— Most  undoubtedly. 

[The  Witness 


THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

TTiOS.  Graham       ^^*  Jackson.'] — How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  East* 
Esq         '  ^"^'^  Company  ? — I  was  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  Company  from 
'  the  year  17  69  to  1 808 . 

In 


BAl^-RlDrA  COftfVANTS  Amiftt.  ^ 


■  '\ 


What  stations  have  yoU  fiBod  ?•*»!  have  filled  all  thfe  successive  stations 
in  the  avil  departme^b      ..  ' 


Es<tJ    ^ 


t  ■ 


9 


How  long  were  you  a  member  of  council  ?— I  was  in  council  durra^ 
the  goveroitent  of  Lord  Cornwallis  for  about  eight  months^  and  in  "the 
government  of  Lord  WeUbstey  for  about  eight  months* 

I&ve  jon  had  ample  opportonities  of  studying  the  chsmcttnr  of  tlfe^ 
nattte  Indians  ?-*-*»N9  doubt. 

Are   their  habits  and  prejudices,  generally  speaking,  of  a  fixed  and; 

unchangeable  nature  P^-Gertainly  they  are.  . 

•  ■ 

» .  ■  •  •  •  ' ' . 

Will  you  give  some  general  description  of  the  character  of  the  natives  ; 

ve  they  persons  of  quick  sensibility  with  respect  to  tbos0  hikbits  aUdo 

prejudices  ^-^They  are  no  doubt  of  very  quick  sensibility. 


*     Ti. 


-.  t 


» 

Are  they  peculiarly  lusceptible  of  a£froiit  with  respect  to  thenr  religiout^ 
prejddices  ?«*-^4Jnquestionably; 

Are  they  persons  who  are  impatient  of  opposition  with  regard  to  their     ; 
ttligious  superstitions  P^^Most  undoubtedly.  ^?^ 

An^  they  quick  and  jeabos  of  affront  wdtb  respect  to  fheir  women  ^---^ 
'Sbey  aresQ« 

Is  the  Company*s  authority   at  present  of  that  strict  naturet   tha^*,j... 
generally  speaking;  it  pres^ves  them  frooi  such  aflfcont  witb  reg;^  to  t^  ^ 
conduct  of  their  servants  ?-— It  certainly  is» 

Supposing  a  considerable  infiux  of  Europeans,  ii^  consequent  of  an< 
open  trade  trom. every  port  in  this  kingdom  to  every  port  within  the  limits' 
of  the  Company's  Charter,  would  you  apprehend  any  consequence  to    .  , 
happen  from   such  influx  towards  the  natives  ?— I  think  a  pTomistuWw^^  ^ 
ii^tercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  natives  of  India  might  lead  to  the  most 
mischievous  con^quences.  >y  ..        . 

Detcribe  the  sort  of  consequence  you  apprehend  P-^r.aM^relfeirf-t^al^  ^.  .^,/; 
they  would,    in  their  common  pursuits,    interfere  with  their  religiouflh* 
prejudices  in  a  manner  that  would  cause  commotion. 

Supposing, 


— v^ 
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Thos,  Graham,      Supposing  the  trade  to  India  to  be  opened  in  the  manner  described, 

Esq.  would  it  not  be   necessary  for  the  new  adventurers  to  have  houses  and 

^  ■■     v  ■   -^     warehouses,  and  other  means  of  settlement  ?— I  apprehend  it  would  be 

absolutely  necessary,  unless  they  were  to  employ,  those  agentSi  althougb 

established  at  the  Company's  settlements. 

If  unlimited  intercourse  was  allowed  with  every  port  in  India»  would 
they  be  inclined  to  transact  their  own  concerns  ?— They  might  endeavour 
to  transact  their  own  concerns,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be 
successful,  inasmuch  as,  having  no  agents,  nor  finding  any  agents  at  those 
places  previously  established,  they  would  not  be  able  to  puicha^  any  articles 
of  commerce. 

Are  there  not  many  of  the  ports,  on  either  coast  of  the  peninsula,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  principal  seats  of  government  ?-*-A  great  noiany. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  any  materia)  influx  of  new  settlers  could  be  kept 
(either  with  regard  to  their  conduct,  or  emigration  into  the  interior,  or. 
intrigue  with  persons  living  in  the  interior)  in  sufficiently  strict  controul 
and  coercion  to  prevent  such  consequences  f— I  conceive  it  would  be  ex* 
ceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  improper  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country. 

Supposing  them  to  have  this  licence  of  going  to  every  port  in  India 
accordmg  to  their  discretion,  do  you  think  they  could  be  kept  from  getting 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  if  such  were  their  object  ?  -—Unless 
restrictions  were  to  be  imposed  upon  them  previously  to  their  going  toi 
India,  I  do  not  think  that  they  could. 

To  what  kind  of  restrictions  do  you  allude  ?•— Without  the  permission 

of  the  existing  government  in  India. 

Do  you  think,  with  this  general  license  of  visiting  every  port,  that  it 
would  not  be  in  their  power  to  elude  such  authority,  if  th^  were  so  dis- 
posed ?^-I  have  no  doubt  they  might. 

Supposing  them  to  succeed  in  thus  eluding  the  authority  of  government* 
and  getting  into  the  interior,  what  are  the  consequences  which  you  would 
apprehend  to  result  theretrom  ? — ^That  they  would  get  into  personal 
quarrels  with  the  natives,  which  might  be  productive  of  general  in* 
surrection. 

Supposing 
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Supposing  a  native  to  be  treated  with  violence  or  oppression  by  an    Thos .  Graham 
European^  Can  they  prosecutean  European  but  in  one  of  tbe  three  principal    .      ,£$9., 
courts  ? — ^They  cannot  a  British  subject,  . ,, 

Are  not  some  of  the  inland  settlements  several  hundred  miles  from  eltbc^ 
of  the  supreme  courts  ?— Some  of  them  as  far  as  lOOQ  miles* 

Looking  at  tbe  general  circumst^gfies  of  the  natives^  with .  whatever 
degree  of  violence  or  oppression  they  might  be  treated,  would  it  be  in 
their  power  so  to  prosecute  ;  could  they  afford  it  P-^—'lliey  could  have  no 
other  means  of  prosecuting  but  by  proceeding  to  the  principal  statioojf 
where  the  courts  of  judicature  were  established,  and  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  do  at  a  very  heavy  expense  and  inconvenience  to  themselves  and 

families* 

?  .  ... 

From  theif  general  situations  m  life^  are  they  persons  who  by  any.p96r 
sibility  could  afford  such  expense  ?— Most  probably  they  are  not.  ^ 

..'•      ■   .   .       .... 

Supposing  them,  from  the  want  of  capacity  o^  other  cause,  to .  be  thjM3 
disappointed  of  obtaining  legal  redress,  what  do  you  appc^hend  m\ghtj(^ 
the  consequence  ? — That  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  the  indivi* 
^ual  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  ofFeuipe.. 

Supposing  redress  to  be  practicable,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Euro* 
pean  the  consequence,  what  do  you  apprehend  wiUi  regard  to  ^  the 
European  character,  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  should  such  pu^ 
nishments  frequently  take  place  ? — I  think  it  would  tend  very  much  to 
degrade  their  cbaracterj,  and  take  from  the  respect  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  held  in* 

Do  you  apprehend  the  maintenance  of  that  re^pe^t  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  authority  in   India?— I  think  it  most  im* 

portant.. 

» 

If  any  material  number  of  those  new  settlers  were  ;to  miscqnduct  theoi'* 
selves,  do  you  think  that  the  government  could  with  any  degrei^  of  .con- 
venience send  them  home,  a  measure  now  resorted  to  but  in  extreme 
cases  P-^-I  think  it  would  be  extremely  iijicommodious  jfor  the.gQvempaent 
to  exercise  that  authority  over  such  persons,  inasmuch  as  they  might,  be 
liable  hereafter  to  he  called  upon  ta  answer  for  their  conduct  in  this 
country.  .  i  j,.,    .  .,  ,,,.>,_. 


r. 


t 
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Tlios^  Graham^      If  such  persons  were  expelled  from  the  British  territorfes  iii  Indii^  wliat 
Esq.  do  you.  apprehend  might  b©  the  consequence  ?— The  consequence  would 

be  ruin  to  themselves  I  apprehend. 

Do  you  think  that  they  might  find  employ,  or  secret  of  open  encoarage- 
ment  in  any  degree,  from  the  native  chiefs  ? — If  they  were  to  get  into  tn^ 
courts  of  any  of  the  remaining  native  chiefs,  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
they  might  intrigue  with  them,  tc^%fie prejudice  of  the  public  Interest. 

Do  you  thinks  with  this  universal  licence  of  visiting  India,  that  British 
subjects  might  not  find  their  way  to  the  courts  of  the  native  chiefs,  if  such 
were  their  object  ?— I  conceive  they  might. 

Concluding  upon  the  trade  to  India  being  opened  from  every  port  rn  the 
XJnited  Kingdom  to  every  port  within  the  limits  of  the  0>mpany's  Charter, 
and  iQokinfl;  to  all  the  circumstances  which  you  are  able  to  judge  of  from 
your  experience,  do  yqu  think  that  so  opening  the  trade  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  British  empire  in  India  ?— -I  think  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course that  it  would  create  might  be  the  means  of  ultimately  shaking  the 
^empire  in  India. 

Looking  to  the  general  habits  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of 
export  that  has  for  many  years  past  existed,  and  now  exists,  do  you  think 
that  thus  opening  the  trade  to  India  would  increase  the  consumption  of 
European  articles  among  the  natives  of  India?-*-!  do  not  think  it 
would. 

Have  the  natives  at  present,  the  great  mass  of  them,  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing European  articles,  were  they  so  disposed  ?  -Certainly  they  have 
not ;  because  such  articles  as  they  want  for  their  own  use,  they  can  manu« 
fecture  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

State  those  articles  which  they  most  require  for  their  enjoyment  at  pre- 
sent  ?— For  clothing,  they  use  the  common. muslins;  and  there  are  no  other 
articles  which  at  all  associate  with  the  description  ot  European  clothing, 
that  they  are  at  all  in  want  of,  or  use. 

Do  they  clothe  principally  with  cotton  ?-— Entirely ;  I  may  say  it  is  theif 
common  wear. 

Can  you  state  at  about  how  much  per  yard  they  purchase  that  cotton  ?— 
Such  as  is  worn  by  the  common  people  they  get  at  a  very  cheap  rate 


'mm-mmoi  -msaimtwianmm,  ''  (fs 


mde^Ayl  cannot  cbargt)  my  mcmaiy  trhh  the  prtediif  If;  *iit  a^'ftffnify,  or  Th&s\  ^takanir 
«n  ipcUvklttal-of  a  fatfilly,  can  supply  himsetf  tor  a  WlMiffe  tWfcketndrttlj's  Eij.^ 

consumption  at  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  shillings,  comparatively  speaking. 

What  other  artide  da  they  require  for  their  domestic  convenience,  bdsidei 
^ch  clothing,  ^»  lo  furniture  or  other  artides  of  dotnestitf^  convetiferiife'i^ 
JFurnitare  they  use  none  ;  their  principal  phc6  of  rest  is  on  tHe  grooisijl^ 
and  they  eat  their  victuals  from  an  earthen  platter,  which  they  buy,  1  itt^- 
pose,  for  not  the  value  of  half  a  farthing. 

To  what  proportiott  of  the  population  do  yoft  n^^  tin*  fekiAtk  ?-*Tfefe 
proportion,  1  suppose,  of  99  in  i0O»  •    ' 

In  cases  where  the  natives  have  acquired  property,  do  they  direct  i^ 
expenditure  to  the  purchase  of  European  artictes?-*--Sotn^'fef#,.Ve'^^ 
m  tlie  pritscipal  townts,  do  purchase  some  few  art^les/ ^It^k  air  Idol^fl^ 
^.lasses  and  glass  ware»  '  -  ^-. 


Do  you  confine  this  remark  to  the  principal  towns  ?— -I  confine  it  to' the 
principal  towns,  because  1  have  not  observed  it  at  all  commdn  in  th6  l^^e- 
rior  of  the  country,  even  with  the  natives  possessing  wealth. 


1i  /^ 


Do  you  mean  such  towns  as  are  more  or  less  the  seat  of  European' g<K 
vernment,^ — I  do* 


,  Vy, 


t)o  you  apply  this  remark  to  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  i^siiJd 
where  they  may?- — I  apply  it  to  a  very  great  portion  of  the  inhabitai)l6  of 
the. interior  of  the  country,  a  very  large  portion. 

I  mean  the  remark,  as  to  the  more  wealthy  purchaslhg  Eirto^^dh  ar^ 
cles ;  is  the  number  of  such  considerable  ? — Very  few.  .^'  * 

Can  you  state  whether  such  natives  as  have  a  desire  for  thfe  j^tfrchaae  ^of 
European  articles,  have  a  full  and  perfect  opportunity  of  making  siich  piif* 
chase  ? — Certainly  they  have;  at  the  principal  settlements  of  fhe  Cojaf)D|njr 
they  are  to  be  found. 

^  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  wtiat  degr<*ci,  of  sutfccs* 
captains  and  oflicers  have  carried  out  adventur*  s  of  Eur  peart  *a'rrr(:t^y?~ 
Ot  later  years,  I  imagine,  almo.^t  all  of  them  must  have  been  losers  by  thek 
speculations  in  European  coromuditi^s  from  chis  -ccrniftty!'  '^*' ■   ''  ^ 


AroL 
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Tbas.  Graham^      Are  such  persons,  meaning  captains  and  officers,  subject  to  the  charge  of 
Esq.  freight  ? — I  understand  not,  that  it  forms  part  of  their  emoluments. 

Are  they  not  their  own  supercargoes  ? — I  understand  they  are. 

Does  the  saving  of  freight,  and  such  charge  of  commission,  amount  to  a 
considerable  proportion  upon  the  value  of  the  adventure  ? — I  apprehend  it 
does. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  such  advantages  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  the  adventurers  in  question  have  been  rather  losers  than 
gainers  by  their  speculation  ? — Most  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  they  have 
been  losers. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  then,  that  European  articles  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  a  considerable  time  past,  rather  a  glut  than  otherwise  in  India  ? — 
Certainly  they  have  been^  and  in  many  instances  have  sold  considerably 
under  prime  cost. 

Have  they  sometimes,  in  order  to  force  a  sale  at  any  rate,  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  sales  by  auction,  or  a  raffle,  or  other  such  expedients  ?— The 
selling  by  auction  at  Calcutta  now  is  almost  the  universal  resort  >  at  least  at 
the  period  of  time  when  1  left  it,  it  was. 

Within  your  observation,  have  European  artificers  and  handicraftsmen 
began  some  of  their  respective  manufactures  in  India?— They  certainly 
have. 

Do  you  think  that  an  unlimited  and  unrestrained  access  to  India  might 
not  very  materially  increase  this  disposition  to  nianufacture  in  India  such 
commodities  as  may  be  required  ?-«-As  the  commodities  manufactured  by 
European  artists  in  India  are  generally  for  the  consumption  of  either  the 
army  or  the  civil  service,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  increase  beyond  the 
demand. 

In  proportion  to  whatever  European  demand  there  might  be,  do  you 
apprehend  such' unlimited  access  to  India  might  increase  general  manu- 
facture, according  to  that  proportion  ? — I  apprehend  that  the  pursuit  would 
be  entirely  regulated  by  the  demand,  in  as  far  as  I  could  observe  at  the 
time  of  my  leaving  India,  such  persons  as  did  so  employ  themselves  were 
able  to  meet  all  the  demands. 

(Examined 
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."■■■  •*.  -'^    -    ,' 
(Examined  by  the  Committee.)  .;      ,   Tlios*  Gftaham^ 

You  stated  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  persons  getting  i^*"^^ 
into  the  interior  without  permission,  and  the  danger  that  might  arise  thfere-  — *^^— - 
from  ;  do  you  conceive  any  individual  going  into  the  interior  amon^^Uue 
natives,  would  be  likely  to  commit  any  such  outrage  as  would  bring  upon 
him  what  you  state  would  probably  be  the  case,  the  being  murdered  cur 
lorn  to  pieces  by  the  natives  ? — It  is  probable  that,  from  ignorance,  "he 
would  trespass  upon  some  of  their  religious  prejudices ;  and  the  cp^e^ 
quence,  in   all  probability,  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  life. 

Do  you  think  that  if  a  person  escaped  the  forfeiture  of  his  life,  he  would 
afterwards,  in  conseauence  of  any  error  he  may  have  committed,  of  inter- 
fering with  their  rehgious  prejudices,  be  a  person  likely  to  intrigue  with 
effect  with  any  of  the  native  powers  ?— Certainly  not,,  as  far  as  the  Hin4oa 
chiefs  may  be  concerned^ 

Can  many  of  the  Hindoos  read  English  printing  ?-— Many  of  them,  resf- 
d«mt  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Company,  not  only  can  read,  |)ut 
they  can  write  English,  and  remarkably  well,  some  of  them. 

Of  what  cast  are  those  Hindoos? — ^They  are  of  different  casts;  and  I 
cannot  immediately  charge  my  memory  what  such  persons  may  have  been 
of,  that  were  soi  employed,  but  some  of  them  of  the  first  cast. 

Were  such  persons  in  the  habit  of  seeking  for  English  publications?— 
Upon  my  word  I  cannot  say ;  but  they  were  in  general  very  much  in  the 
habit,^  from  curiosity,  of  reading  English  publications,  particularly  np.ws^ 
papers. 

While  you  were  in  India,  was  the  press  licensed  ?-^The  press  hadt  p9 
regular  license  in  India;  the  business  of  printing  was  followed  as  a  prof&Sr 
sion  by  those  who  had  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  .  ,\ 

Were  there  any  other  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than 
those  which. the  common  law  of  England  imposes? — lam  not  avvare^h^t 
there  were  any  other  restrictions ;  I  have  understood  that  there  wa^dj^ 
order  of  government,  directing  newspapers,  such  as  were  published  here, 
to  bp  sent  for  inspection  to  the  secretary,  previous  to  their  being  circulated. 

Do  you  recollect  any  person  ever  having  been  sent  from  India,  home',(ih 
account  of  hav  ing  written  any  thing  which  the  government  disapproved  of? — 

K  2  I  have 
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Thas.  Graham,  I  have  a  recollection  t^at  a  person  was  sent  home^  but  I  cannot  remember 
Esq.  the  name  of  the  person. 

Would  the  government  have  sent  home  any  person  who  might  have 
written  any  thing  which  the  government  might  have  conceived  dangerous 
to  be  published  in  India  ? — 1  conceive  it  would  have  been  their  duty  to 
do  so. 

Do  you  conceive  such  a  power  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  In- 
dian empire  ? — I  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  it  is  essential  towards  the 
preservation  of  a  good  understanding  throughout  the  country. 

Do  you  conceive  that  an  unlimited  communication  with  India  by 
strangers  might  facilitate  the  publication  of  work*?  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  India? — I  apprehend  that  such  publications  would  depend 
upon  the  means  which  the  persons  had  of  printing  and  issuing  them. 

* 

Do  you  know  whether  the  native  princes  of  India  are  desirous  of  re- 
taining in  theii  service  Europeans  bred  to  the  military  profession  ?— Hi- 
therto they  have  been,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  at  all  times,  desirous 
of  having  such  persons  in  their  military  corps. 

Do  you  know  how  many  officers  Mons.  Peron  had  collected  in  his  ser- 
vice ? — I  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  number,  but  I  apprehend  that 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  returns  that  were  made  to  government,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  might  have  amounted  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred officers  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  recollection  as  to  numbers. 

Do  you  know  wliether  those  officers,  whatever  number  they  might  have 
been,  consisted  of  the  natives  of  various  European  countries? — They  cer- 
tainly did. 

If  any  native  power  could  collect  a  similar  number  of  officers,  would  it 
be  dangerous  to  the  Company's  possessions  in  India?— -I  have  no  doubt  it 
would,  and  past  experience  tends  to  show  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that  a  less  restricted  intercourse  with  India,  would 
enable  the  native  powers  to  obtain  Europeans  of  the  description  men- 
tioned, and  to  attach  them  to  their  service  ?— 'It  is  hardly  possible  to  an* 

swer 
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swer  that  questbn,  unless  I  could  know  what  description  are  likely  to  Thos.  Oraham% 
embark.  ^^* 

Do  you  know  whether  the  East  India  Company  derived  any  revenue 
from  the  procession  of  the  idol  Juggernaut  ?— They  certainly  did:  not  trofa 
the  idol,  but  from  permission  to  visit  the  temple. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  attempted,  by  all  means  In  their  power,  to 
prevent  the  cruelty  attendant  upon  that  procession  ?-^They  most  certadply 
did. 

Was  it  po^slble  for  them  entirely  to  prevent  it  ?— During  the  time  I  re- 
mained in  India,  after  they  were  in  possession  of  it,  I  do  not  recoUtct 
numerous  accidents  happening. 

What  are  the  cruelties  with  which  the  idol  Juggernaut  is  connectod» 
and  to  which  you  alluded  ? — Many  of  those  going  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship, when  the  car  was  drawn  out  in  procession,  used  to  devote  them- 
selves to  destruction,  by  getting  under  the  wheels.  i 

In  what  manner  did  the  East-India  Company  acquire  any  revenue  from 
the  natives,  as  connected  with  that  procession  ? — By  issuing  certificates 
of  permission  to  visit  it,  for  which  they  paid  a  certain  sum  j  not  the  pix>. 
cession,  but  the  temple. 

The  revenue,  th^n,  did  not  arise  from  tolerating  the  cruelties,  but  from 
permission  to  visit  the  idol  itself? — No,  the  government  endeavoured  all 
in  their  power  to  restrain  such  mischiefs. 


.f 


Had  the  Marattas  laid  on  any  duty  upon  the  persons  visiting  that  idol, 
before  the  East-India  Company  acquired  possession  ?— Certainly  they  had« 

What  number  of  devotees  used  to  visit  this  idol,  in  the  course  of  a  vear? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question  ^  it  was  remote  from  my  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  unless  a  regular  list  had  been  transmitted,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  form  a  judgment.  :, 

In  what  manner  did  the  East-India  Company  endeavour  to  put  an  end 
to  the  cruelties  attendant  upon  the  procession  of  this  idol  i^^l  never  was 
qn  the  spot,  but  it  was  done  by  regulations,  and  people  properly  appointed 
to  enforce  those  regulations. 

Was 
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Thos.  Graham,      M'as  any  encouragement  given  to  any  of  the  native  Hindoos  to  visit  the 
Esq.  temple  of  the  idol,  in  order  that  the  Company  might  acquire  revenuf  by 

^— — V- '     lliose  means  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  was:  on  the  contrary,  they 

made  the  duty  so  light,  as  that  they  might  visit  it  on  much  easier  terms 
than  they  did  formerly. 

Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge,  that  treaties  subsist  between  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  India,  and  the  native  princes,  by  which  the  latter  are 
prevented  from  entertaining  Europeans  in  their  service? — Formerly,  the 
introduction  of  such  an  article  in  such  treaties  was  cinsidered  as  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  our  power  in  India;  and  it  is  to  be  instanced  in  the 
case  of  the  treaty  made  by  Lord  Clivc  withSujah  Dowlah,  in  the  year,  I 
think,  nHo. 

Were  not  such  treaties  extended  by  Lord  Wellesley,  under  bis  gorem- 
mcnr,  to  almost  all  the  native  princes  of  India  ?-~I  have  not  at  present  a 
recollection  whether  it  forms  any  article  in  the  treaty  with  the  Marattas, 
or  not,  which  I  believe  is  the  only  remaining  power  now  with  whom  we 
have  treaties. 

Is  it  not  necessary  for  all  Europeans  to  obtain  passes,  when  they  go 
from  the  presidencies  of  India  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— It  is  cer' 
tainly  necessary,  in  as  far  as  it  constitutes  a  check  upon  their  going  with- 
out such  permission. 

Does  not  that  regulation  apply  equally  to  Europeans  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  and  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company  ? — lujually  ;  at  least 
iiervants  of  the  Company  are  obliged  to  ask  permission  before  they  can 
leave  any  settlement  where  they  may  be  stationed]  on  the  other  band( 
people  not  in  the  service  are  obliged  to  have  written  passports. 

Are  they  not  liable  to  be  taken  up,  when  they  cannot  produce  such 
passes  ?-~-Not  the  servants  of  the  Company;  but  certainly  others,  who  have 
no  such  passes,  are  liable  to  be  taken  up. 

Are  not  the  native  police  officers  very  vigilant  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties? — No  doubt  they  arc. 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  serious  danger  to  the  British 
interests  in  India,  from  the  admission  of  a  few  additional  merchants  and 
agents  at  the  different  presidencies  and  stattoos  on  the  tea  coast  in  India  i 

^Ido 


««« 
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—I  do  not,  provided  they  were  un^er  similar  restrictions  as  those  who  Thos.  Graham 
now  are  thece.  .  E^. 

Do  you  think  that  any  danger  would  arise  from  the  admission  of  those    . 
Europeans  occasionally  into  the,  interior,  for  mercantile  purposes,  under 
the  present  restrictions  and  regulations  of  the  honourable  Company  ?~- 
Under  the  limited  sense  of  the  question^  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  danger 
could  ensue. 

You  have  spoken  of  embarrassments  or  interferences  wUh  the  authori- 
rities  under  the  Bengal  government,  which  might  be  apprehended  ?~»Ety 
the  promiscuous  and  more  extensive  intercourse  without  restriction. 

In  speaking  of  those  interferences,  do  you  allude,  among  others,  to  in- 
terference with  the  Company's  servants  in  procuring  their  investments?— 
Certainly  not. 

Do  you  conceive  such  interferences  would  be  likely  to  arise  ^— I  think 
they  might,  through  the  medium  of  the  manufacturers  respectively  em« 
ployed. 

Do  you  conceive  that  such  interference  would  be  likely  to  create  a 
competition  in  the  market,  which  might  raise  the  prices  beyond  those 
usually  given  by  the  Company  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

•  ■ 

Then  you  do  not  conceive  that  competition  would  be  likely  to  create  a 
rise  in  the  market  ?— The  question  I  apprehend  referred  to  persons  going 
into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  commodities. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  such  interference  would  be  likely  to  create  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  articles,  the  manufactures  for  instance,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  demand  of  the  weavers  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would,  for  the 
prices  given  by  the  Company  for  the  articles  provided  on  their  account  are 
very  liberal,  and  the  manufacturers  themselves  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
those  prices. 

Are  the  prices  given  by  the  Company  equal  to  those  given  by  the  .pri- 
vate merchants  ? — As  far  a^  I  ever  understood  it,  they  are  as  high. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  it  was  understood  the  natives  prefer  dealmg 
with  private  merchants,  to  the  Company  ?— My  belief  is  perfectly  the 

.  '    reverse ; 


^! 
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Viot.  Graham^  reverse ;  the   manufacturers  prefer  the  Company's  employment,  because 
Esq.  they  are  sure  of  its  permanency,  and  they  look  upon  all  other  purchasen 

I  ■  —  ^.^>_— ^     as  precarious. 

How  comes  it  then  to  be  necessary  to  station  peons,  or  native  oRicerSy 
at  the  houses  of  the  weavers,  to  prevent  the  interference  of  private  mer- 
chants, till  the  Company's  invebiments  are  provided  ?— Because  of  the 
manufacturers  not  being  always  so  honest  as  to  reserve  the  goods  manu- 
factured with  the  Company's  money  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  and  to 
dispose  of  them  very  often  to  private  merchants. 

Then  the  Company  pay  for  their  goods  before  they  receive  them  ?— 
They  make  advances  in  money  for  the  manufacture  of  them,  previous  to 
their  being  manufactured. 

For  what  purpose  are  those  advances  made? — For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  buy  the  material  with  which  they  manufacture  the  goods, 
for  they  have  no  stores. 

Are  the  weavers  not  kept  constantly  in  arrears  to  the  honourable  Com- 
pany ? — I  apprehend  only  in  arrears  from  their  own  deficiencies  of  de- 
liveries. 

Are  not  the  native  weavers  subject  to  corporal  punishment  if  they  do' 
not  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  Company  ? — During  the  whole  of  my 
residence  in  India,  tor  the  period  of  nine  and-thirty  years,  1  never  heard 
of  it. 

[The  further  examination  of  the  witness  was  postponed.] 

[The  witness  withdrew.    • 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 


Fenerh^ 
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t  ' 


THOMAS  GRAHAM',  Es(J.  was  again  called  in,  and  examined  by  tft* 

Comihittee,  as  follows : 


1   i      • 


You  mentioned,  that  if  was  usual  to  station  peons  or  native  sentineK  Tlios.  Graham^ 
over  the  weavers  when  performing  their  engagemefnfs  with  the  Company  J  Esq^ 

are  private  merchants  allowed  to  exercise  the  like  means  of  securing  the  \-««. 
fulfilment  of  the  weavers  engagements  with  them  ?— Peons  were  only 
sent  at  the  periods  when  their  engagements  ought  to  have  been  complejecfj 
in  order  to  expedite  the  fulfilment  of  them;  prFv'ate  nierch^Ats  are  at 
liberty,  no  doubt,  to  send  their  own  servants  for  the  same  purposes,  Uiey 
are  under  iio  restriction  whatever.  ' 

Would  that  be  submitted  to  on  the  part  of  the  weavers  ? — I  apprehend 
it  is  discretionary  with  them  to  do  so  or  not ;  but  all  private  traders  have 
courts  of  justice  to  have  recourse  to,  in  case  engagements  are  not  fulfilled^ 
in  order  to  enforce  them*  ** 


■    •-!   ». 


In  your  opinion',  would  the  weavers  submit  to  having  peons  so  placed 
over  them,  or  would  they  not  complain  to  the  courts  of  justice,^  and  on 
such  complaints  would  not  such  peons  be  removed  ? — I  apprehend  it 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  parties  sent,  whether  they  were  permitted 
to  remain  or  not  -,  certainly  a  court  of  j  ustice,  on  its  being  represented  that 
the  weavers  were  placed  under  restraint  by  such  persons,  would  imme* 
diately  remove  them. 

Would  the  courts  of  justice  in  like  manner  remove. the  peons  placed  by 
the  Company's  commercial  offigers  ? — ^No  doubt,  if  they  were  g.uilty  pt 
any  kind  of  violence. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Company's  regulations  allow  of  ^ons  beiQg  §9, 
posted  over  tlie  "weai vef s  ?— They  allow  of  their  being  so  sent,  for  th^ 
{UUjHMe  of  calling  upon  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements. 

L  What 
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3l9ufs^  &nAafk,      What  ftre:  the  penalties  to  which  the  weaven  are  subject  for  thetKMH 
Em).  performance  of  their  engagements  ?-^Tl)at  will  depend  upon  the  engafgo* 

ments  themselves ;  what  the  penalties  isay  bc^  I  cannot  distinguish. 

:  You  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  regulations  of  the  Company  for 
the  provision  of  their  investments;  if  any  weaver  shall,  by  himself  or  by 
any  other  person,  sell  cloths  to  private  merchants,  Europeans  or  agents, 
or  to  dealers,  or  agents  of  whatever  description,  *  whilst  he  is  deficient  in 
his  stipulated  deliveries  on  account  of  the  Company's  investment,  is  he  not 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  judges'  court,  and,  upon  proof  of  the  fact, 
adjudged  to  forfeit  to  the  Company  all  that  the  produce  of  the  cloths  so 
sold,  rated  either  at  what  he  got  for  them  or  their  bazar  or  market  value,  may* 
exceed  the  ordinary  prime  cost  of  the  thread  in  them,  with  costs  oJFsuit 
besides ;  and  moreover,  that  the  weaver  shall  still  be  obliged  to  complete 
his  engagementsi-f-^I  have  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  such  a  regtda- 
tion    at  least  to  the  time  I  remained  in  India. 

Are  not  the  weavers,  by  the  same  regulations,  obliged  to  give  a  fort- 
night's notice  to  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  their  wishing  to  def^ine' 


receiving  any  further  advances  P-^If  that  iorms  part  of  the  regulation^  I 
have  no  doubt  but  it  is  correctly  stated. 

In. the  event  of  their  not  fulfilling  their  engagements  by  the  period 
agreedon,  are  they  not  prevented  from  working  for  more  recently  formed 
engagements,  or  for  baxar  sales,  until  tbose  engagements  are  completed  f. 
-~If  ;the  <|uestion  is  quoted  from  the  regulations,  I  have  only  to  repeat 
that  1  havQ  no  doubt  ot  its  having  existed  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

You  have  admitted  that  advances  are  made  by  the  Company  to  the 
weavers,  to  a  considerable  extent;  at  what  period  are  those  advances 
made  ?-f^I  cannot  charge  my  memory  correctly  with  respect  to  the  periods; 
at  which  they  are  made  ;  but  they  are  made  at  least  three  or  four  tnontha* 
prey iQua  ta  the  delivery  of  the  goods  for  which  the  money  may  fiave  been 
advanced* 


■  •  ....  ,' 

To  what  extent  are  those  advances,  as  far  as  you  know?-* 
reference  to  the  public  accounts  I  could  not  positively  say.    .  ^ 

You  have  mentioned,  that  tbev  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  biqripg^ 
materials  to  make  the  cloths  ?— Tney  certainly  are,  to  the  weavers. 


•  i  >• 


ThMt 


v^RfimtwlSLteAA^^sftr:  veiy  cheap,  anetheyinot^^^They  aretdiei^tf  an  jRHlhr\&rdk09» 
tn^^;    but  they  imrjr  iivpnrice,  according  to  the  atitfe  of  Uio^  ^nuaiulti    ^      Jc^* 
for  it  18  bought  M  the  open  matJEcts* 

;x>f gratiy  iitterest^chai^pd^tOLid^  wtevert,  cuxni  those  adrances  &«i4^X  n^ver 
lakt  uh^kmood  thMr>&^  were  charged  with  interest  for  advances,  r 

Are  yoo  a  ware  that  the  interest  so  incurred^  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
gaods'?*-^  do  not^mdeistand' the  import'of  the  question* 

On  ndakiiig  the  invoices  at  CaJcolta^  tsithefceury  charge  maAejo£.4oti 
terest  upon  aavances  to  the  weavers  h^I  do  -  not'  believcF it  h'  the  psactiint 
totido^sow'  ■•  ^  ■    ^■■•.-  ':■■•.    ;-•      .-.'•^■^^ 


r. 


.ivi  ^  ■•;.■  i-:-^ 


^Wjere  you  in  the  supreme  council  at  Bengal  i«^. year  1!79S  ^J  waii 

Do  you  recollect  any  regulations  being  made  at  that  time,  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  the  natives  trading  with  Bdropeons^Mn  Jtbe.'mtedo^^of 
Bengal  ?«~I  cannot  charge  my  memory^  whether  ki  the  regulations  ;||;bi6 
wem  ftamed  generally^for  commerce/  any  provsion  vrak  mtid^ef  .^  iie^ 
cription  alluded  to.  i  j    .■     :«*    -^rl 

Did  you  sign  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the^'Ahx>f  Mailk:b 
1793^  referring  to  a  minute  of  Lord  Comwallis's  upon  that  occaston:j^ 
^^  cannot  speak  to  dates,  or  what  may  have  been  the  obfect-of  afl|i%t-' 
ttt bearing  such  date  ;  but  it  was  my  duty  as  a  member  of  thatiboiaMl^ito^ 
sign  all  public  letters  that  went  from  the  government  to«4[ho  Court ^f 
Directors. 

Do  you  recollect  this  being  part  of  the  minute  so  enterHlby^^bdfdf 
Gomwallts,  *'  That  should  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  betwismv  Indiac^Ehfdn^ 
Britain  be  withdrawn  or  lessened,  it  would  create  a  furtheririedes^yvfot' 
strengthening  the  hands  of  justice  ;  that  the  idea,  of  agentto  oiiEnHt^tw^ 
or  officers  of  government  being  able  to  commit  oppression  with  idipttMSy^/' 
must  be  eradicated  ;  that  the  people  would  then  feel  themselves  secure  in 
their. pet^Bns  and  property,  and  a  spirit  of  industry  w^kiM  ani\tiate  bi&h 
the  manufacturers  aod  the  cultivators  of  land  ;  that  the4gentsbf>EQVifNNib" 
traders  might  then  pervade  every  part  of  the  country  without  injury  to 
tl;^  people,  and  it  would  be  enrfched  in  proportion  to  tHeeWettTTOHJfKlfir 
demand  for  ita^produce  and  manufattures  ^"-thai  mirtiitk  ^:^0li4)Agi4b^^ifS£n 
regulations  which  were  then  adopted  ? — I  cannot  recollect  my  having  ac-» 
r^. >   "■  La  tually 
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TMf.  (}rah^i  tually  sigmd  such  a  let^r:;  but  I  should  have  no  heskatioili  if  I  saw  my 
Esq.  signature  to  it,  in.acicnowledging  what  is  there  stated. 

'■■yV         ^ 

You  have  said  it  was  usual  for  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
Cotsxpsiiif^wajstdzci  as  their  own  accents  ;  is  it  not  u&tiai  also  for  t him 
to  emplojr  rova^ies  or  nafire  brokers  ?-~No  doubts  under  their  own 
directions. 

c     ■    :   ■  ■    ''  ^  '  :       ■    •  ■      •  ■     . 

Do  you  know  the  usual  per-centage  allowed  to  those  brokers  3 — I  really 
do  not,  but  1  have  never  understood  that  there  was  any  regular  per-centage 
aHowed  to  people  ct  that  description. 

.  .  ■ 

Are  you  at  all  ac^iuainted  with  the  country  or  coasting  trade  of  India  R 
—I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

■ 

•  ■  •    • 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  know,  during  your  residence  in  India,  whe- 
ther any  atticles  of  British  manuiadare  or  growth  form  aiiy  part  oi  that 
trade  7—1  never  have. 

■  ■ 

Are  you  acquainted  with   the  character  of  the  Malays,  or  the  inha^ 

bitants  of  the  coabt  of  Sumatra,  and  tl^o  .Sli.i^hts  of  Miilacca  ?-^l  have 
never  been  in  that  part  of  India,  and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
their  characters. 

Do  not  you  know  from  accurate  information,  that  the  intercourse  of 
£uro])eans  with  the  Malays  has  b^en  prodictive  of  massacres  of  the 
Europeaiis? — I  have  often  heard  of  accidents  of  that  kind  happenings 
and  have  always  been  informed  ihat  the  Malays  are  of  a  very  vindictive 
and  violent  temper. 

.  Have  not.  whole  crews  of  ships  of  small  burthen  been  cut  off  by  the 
Malays  to  \  our  knowledge  r — According  to  the  information  recorded  in 
newspapers,  or  from  general  report,  1  have  no  doubt  there  have  been 
such  things. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  efFect  of  an  indiscriminate  inter* 
course  of  Europeans  with  the  Malays  ? — 1  think  they  woold  ali  be  in 
great  danger  ot  losing  their  lives,  those  resorting  there. 

You  said  yesterday,  that  you  thought  considerable  danger  would  arise 
from  the  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  that  woold 
flock  to  India,  in  case  of  the   opening  of  the  trade,  and  the  Hindoo^ 

without 


.Widiout  certain  regulations;  dp  you  thick :thepy«s«»t;fti(gjliJi^^ 

by  the  East-fndia  Company  in  respect  of  Ewfopew^.,Q^,1^yjwJ«  ofc{4bd  ^gq 

Company,  would   be  sufficient,  or  that   it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 

5H?y  briber  regulations  }t^I  think  it  would  t)e  vejry  difficQjIt,  itjaaot.ali^ost 

impracbicable,  to.fr^me  regul^itiojis .which  ilfpi^ld  ohyiatti'all'itb^v  bad^ixm^ 

aequenct^s  which  might  aris^  from  su^h. i|)i;Qnii$f?uous  ^int^ciHUiseu .  '        :,\ 


>  f 


Do  you  think  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  any  stricter  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  iatercourse  befcw^i^o  th^.  BiJiopcains,  not  servaata'of 
tjbi^  Company,  and  the  HxndoWy  tho^  ragi^tion^  would  dimimsb  the 
ddvan^ages  which  would  otherwise:  acQ^ue:  tO:thf  HMSJrchaBtsjint.iipa^ 
engage  in  the  open  trade? — Imasoiach  qs  it.^iight.  subject theoi  to.addK 
tional  i\p-nse,  by  being  restrained  from  pervading  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, I  ihio  kit  would  have  that  effect. 


You  stated  in  y^Dur  evidence  ye^terdi^f  that  it  vas  ^custom  of  fhe 
Gent  OS  to  devote  themselves  as  voluntary  victims  before  the  teaple:^ 
Juggernaut,  lying  down  lO  be  crushed  lo  death  under  the  car  of.  the  idol; 
a^e  those  self-deyoi ions  peculiar  to  Juggernaut*  pr  do  they  prevail  at'ihe 
other  temples  of  the  idols  in  Jadi^  ??*^%  ao.  me^n^^  thi^y, do. not.     ^, 

Do  you  knuw  what  the  practice  is  at  the  temple  of  Seringham,  near 
T/icbinopoIy  ? — Neyer  having  been  in  that  part  of  Iddia^  )  oaon^^  adn$Ver 
the  question •  .  ' 

Are  you  equally  uninformed  of  the  practice  at  the  temple  of  jM^buciiia? 
—•Equally,  for  the  same  reason. 

•       •         •  •  •  • 

There  are  two  other  celebrated  temples,  called  Trepady  and  Tramoi« 
holy  ? — Not  having  been  at  either,  1  must  give  the  same  answer  to  the 
question.  :.        .,   .,    .-^j-.      . : 

s 

It  does  not  fell  within  your  knowledge  or  information>^iwhatare.'ihe 
practices  at  those  temples?— It  does  not.  ,  ,   v 

Are  not  the  Gentoos  divided  into  two  great  sects,  called  the  sect  of 
She va  and  the  sect  of  Vishnoo?-— I  fancy  there  are  still  more  divisions 
than  two,  amongst  the  Hindoos;  what  their  number  maybe,  Ikiaimot 
charge  my  memory. 

,  Do  you  ^Dow  whether  k  is  a.genecal  pr^Qtice  susong  th«isectiof 'fibeva, 

to 
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Lt^tift¥i>te'die^Mlves  to  death,'as  a  religious  rife  towardi-tlielf  ddti(«?^i-«^ 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself, 

.You  Onted^  that  at  •  Juggernaut,  the  practice  of  lying  down  to  be 
crushed  to  death  under  the  idoPs  car,  was  a  common  practice  ?*- Accord- 
ing to  the  information  publicly  communicated  from  thence,  I  understand 
jt'^to  be  so. 

You  stated  that  the  G>mpany  had  made  regulations  which  had  dimi- 
nished that  practice  ?— ^According  to  my  information,  instructions  having 
been  'given  to  the  magistrates  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  I  con« 
ceivea  it  had  tended  to  the  diminution  of  it. 

By  what  means  do  you  understand  that  practice  to  have  been  pre- 
veoted.?-^--*By  persuasion  to  those  who  were  attendants  upon  the  car; 
to  have  used  force,  would  probably  have  been  productive  of  greater  loss 
of  Jives* 

You  do  not  mean  then,  by  your  former  answer,  to  state  that  the  Com- 
pany have  used  any  other  means  than  those  of  persuasion  ?— Certainly 
not. 

The  government  in  India,  as  you  stated,  derived  a  considerable  reve- 
nue from  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  ?— I  am  not  at  present  in  the  recol- 
lection of  its  amount,  but,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  they  receive  a  certain 
sutn  for  people  going  to  visit  the  temple. 

You  also  stated,  that  they  had  diminished  the  tax  upon  persons  visiting 
the  temple,  and  by  that  means  facilitated  their  access  to  it  ?— ^The  taxes 
were  unlimited  before,  and  they  are  now  regulated  ;  and  nobody  has 
ZDf  right  to  exceed  them,  to  claim  any  thing  beyond  them. 

Do  you  know  how  those  taxes  are  applied  ?— In  the  first  instance,  to 
defray  the  charges  of  establishment ;  and  if  there  is  any  residue,  it  be- 
comes an  available  revenue  to  government,  as  the  rest  of  the  revenues  of 
India. 

By  the  charges  of  the  establishment,  do  you  mean  the  establishment  of 
the  temple  ?— The  establishment  of  the  temple. 

What  are  the  nature  of  the  charges  of  that  establishment  P-^-I  eertalrily  ' 
-'    '  jcannot 


cannpt  charge  myr^qpllecfeion  wUh  all  the  chiu^es ;;  lodofi^tbof  4tMtiM^!litos^^^ 
numerous^  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  in  memQrfk.-^ r  t uc  fa.  .vsd  I   ^     E^J. 

.  Is  the^payqient  of  the  prjests^^moog  theml«-<*I  appreheii4'it  must  &f  s 

it  must  forna  a  part  of  theqhai^ge,    >  t   :  * ,../,  .^  i    iox:* 


Is  it  not  a  part  of  them  to  pay  salaries  to  dancing  woroen^  yifhd  «|C3 
employed  to  attend  the  temple  ?— I  apprehend  not. 

Are  ther^  pot  in  fact  a  great  mai^  women  employed  in  the  service  rtt&ir 
the  temple,  won>en  of  vicious  ch^ract^r  and  halp^ts  B^rrNot,'  I  believ^^'iiad 
general,  at  least  as  far  as  my  information  goeS)  suofi  aif  Midto  exIsiibD 
the  Carnatic,  at  the  temples  there. 

Is  it  not  an  article  of  those  chargeM^  build  or  kfi^Jn  ^rdenthe  itnagev 
of  the  car  of  the  idol,  under  which  the  vic^iiw  arft  qrwhedi-r-The^  pw 
in  charge  of  the  temples,  no  doubt,  incur  expense  in  the  suppprfrliofo 
them. 


it  . S     J\      \ 
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,1s  not  Juggernaut  the  resort  of  pil^iois^  and  pei^jps^^of,  more  tl^q 
ordinary  religious  zeal,  from  all  parts  of  Rindostan  ?— It  certainly  is.        joa 

Pq  they  not  resort  thither»  at  particular  spason^  in  great  mMbitu^ei  :t#» 
They. do...'.  .   •      .  ....,••'  ;r  .rvr  .':?-« 

And  the  Company,  by  means  of  persuasion,^  has  interred  |a,c^cfe'^^(?^ 
practices  which  have  been  spoken  of  ? — ^The  only  practice,  to   wnich  I 
apprehend  my  answer  applied,  was  that  of  devoting  th^niselv^  updeiicfbt 
cars  that  does  not  apply  to  all  Hindoos  who  go  thei;€;<    .;  ;.      ,  .j  ,r.  t  odfi 

The  government  have  applied  themselves  to  the  ^p^eyenjianr  flf^ths|lhfi 
practice  ? — I  have  no  doabt  they  have. 

Did  that  inference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  t^e^Gentpci^}  eyer^^.^vtb 
your  knpwledge  or  information, .  produce  ^ny  insurrection  or  dji^turban^ftloD 
—It  never  did,  to  my  knowledge ;  but  I  stated  before,  if  coercion  ji^i^l 
been  used,  it  might  have  led  to  more  bloodshed  than  the  devotion  of  the 
few  who  devoted  themselves  to  destruction.  ,  >:^;  o  >  >  !i  >(fl 

The  persuasion  of  the  Indian  government  did,  in  your  opinion,  prevent 
a  ^re^t  jn^njr  of  .thpK..^^t3  feqliPg:^ajfim«f|v«,H)..(^liKiM^  mm^ 


» '. . 
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Tfios.  CraJiam,  tfaefeforffie  purpose? — According  to  my  information,  they  lia\'e  been  less 
Esq.  nuiperous  since  th'e  Company  gv^t  possession  of  Juggernaut  than  before. 

Which  you  suppose  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  Company's  inter- 
ference ? — Possibly  it  might  have  been  the  result  of  g^verritfreht^s  inter- 
ference, or  it  might  have  arisen  from  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  people  themselves. 

In  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  cause  was,  the  interference  has  produced 
ho  ill  consequences? — No,  I  apprehend  not;  the  interference,  in  the 
manner  exercised,  I  do  not  apprehend  has  produced  any  bad  consequences^ 

Do  you  then  suppose  that  peaceable  interference,  by  persuasion,  to 
correct  any  other  of  their  religious  prejudices,  would  produce  any  ill  con- 
sequences ? — Much  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  that  per- 
suasion was  used,  and  the  object  of  using  it. 

The  question  supposes  that  the  interference  was  by  persuasion  merely, 
without  any  coercion,  or  any  threat  of  coercion  ?— Such  persuasion  must 
have  some  purpose ;  therefore  I  cannot  say  what  might  have  been  its 
effect,  unless  the  purpose  were  avowed. 

Suppose  the  purpose  to  be  the  prevention  of  any  other  of  their  sanguinary 
or  criminal  religious  practices? — I  conceive  any  direct  interference,  such 
as  I  have  before  stated  with  respect  to  Juggernaut,  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  mischievous  consequences. 

For  what  reason  do  you  suppose  that  interference  of  the  same  kind, 
which  has  not  produced  mischievous  consequences  at  Juggernaut,  should 
produce  mischievous  consequences  ? — I  have  the  same  opinion  on  that 
question  as  I  had  on  the  question  regarding  Juggernaut,  that  persuasion 
may  operate  as  a  check  and  lessen  Ithe  continuance  of  such  practices. 

Then  you  do  not  suppose  that  persuasion  alone  would  produce  any  ill 
effects  ? — I  do  suppose  that  if  that  persuasion  was  constantly  resorted  to,  it 
might  excite  dissatisfaction,  and  be  productive  of  bad  consequences,  not 
dissimilar  to  those  which  I  conceived  might  have  arisen  from  any  act  of 
force  at  Juggernaut, 

Is  your  opinion  founded  upon  the  degree  of  the  persuasion  only,  or 
K>a  the  object  of  it  ? — Upon  the  objecl  of  it. 


upon 


Can 


,,  Can  there  be  any  object  of  persuasion  that  is  more  directly  against  their  Tko$.  Grahm^ 
religious  preiudices,  than  interfering  with  the  worship  of  their  idol  Jug-  Esq. 

gernaut  ? — I  have  never  stated  that  they  interfered  by  persuasion  to  preteht 
the  worship  of  the  idol  at  Juggernaut,  only  to  prevent  people  from  de- 

trotinsr  themselves  to  destruction* 

a. 

Is  there  any  act  of  faith  among  them  that  they  hold  in  greater  veneration 
than  that  self-devotion  at  Juggernaut  } — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  the  articles  of  their  faith,  to  be  able  to  give  any  precise  answer 
to  that  question. 

Do  not  you  suppose  that  that  act  of  faith  which  induces  a  man  to  devote 
himself  to  a  cruel  and  immediate  death,  must  be  at  least  as  sacred  in  his 
estimate  as  any  other  ?— 

[The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.^ — ^The  Witness  was  again 
called  in,  and  the  question  proposed.] 

lam  not  aware  that  it  is  an  article  of  their  faith. 

Upon  what  principle  then  is  the  sacrifice  made  ?— They  think  they  will 
be  happier  hereafter. 

Are  their  priests  not  present  at  the  time  of  this  immolation  ? — I  know  not ; 
never  having  been  present  when  those  occurrences  happened,  I  cannot  say. 

According  to  your  understanding  on  the  subject,  is  not  this  a  religious 
procession,  attended  by  the  priests  ? — According  to  the  information  I  have, 
it  is  a  religious  procession ;  by  whom  attended,  I  must  repeat  my  former 
answer,  that  not  having  been  there,  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  priests  encourage  or  discourage  it  ?— What  has 
been  so  long  established,  I  can  have  no  doubt  has  the  approbation  and 
support  of  the  priests,  2  mean  in  respect  of  the  procession. 

You  stated,  that  you  apprehended  danger  from  a  promiscuous  aitd  cm- 
restrained  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  natives,  because  the  Europefifes 
might  interfere  with  the  religious  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  natives  ;  ^id 
that  answer  relate  to  persons  going  to  propagate  Christianity  only,  or  to 
mercantile  adventurers  also  ? — I  think  it  would  apply  still  more  forcibly  to 
persons  endeavouring  to  promote  Christianity,  having  so  avowed  their  ob- 
ject, inasmuch  as  it  might  appear,  in  that  cgse,  tbeomc  :ft|Hti  aiithbrlp^i 

M  and 
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Wiwi*  Grahaflti  g^d  Ibelfevc  it  i*;  now  forty  years  since  the  wisdom  of  this  House  passed 

Esq;  an  Act,  protecting  the  natives  of  India  in  the  exercise  of  their  laws  and 

^~— "V—^     religion  ;  having  enjoyed  that  security  for  such  a  length  of  time,  I  think 

nothing  can  be   more  dangerous  than  any  interference  which  shall  cause 
them  the  alarm  of  any  intention  of  a  change. 

You  suppc^se  that  the  objection  applies  in  some  degree  also  to  mercantile 
fidrenturers  r — In  as  far  as  they  fiom  ignorance  of  their  prejudices  might 
trespass  upon  them. 

*  Would  that  danger  be  more  from  mercantile  adventurers  not  in  cors 
nection  with  the  government,  than  from  mercantile  adventurers  in  con- 
nection with  goverment  ?— I  conceive  it  would  be  more,  for  one  reason^ 
that  the  servants  of  the  Company  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  regulations ;  and  it  is  an 
understood  injunction  to  all  of  them,  to  avoid  any  thing  which  ^lall  in  any 
shape  trespass  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  natives. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  apprehension  of  the  peculiar 
danger  from  missionaries,  because  they  might  be  supposed  to  come  with 
authority  ? — Because  they  can  have  but  one  object,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Do  YOU  found  your  apprehensions  upon  any  speculation  of  your  own,  or 
upon  exp.^ience  and  fact  ? — My  apprehension  is  from  my  general  know- 
ledge of  the  temper  of  the  people^  and  the  value  they  have  for  all  their 
ceremonies. 

Do  not  you  suppose  that  other  nations,  professing  an  idolatrous  religion^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  priesthood,  have  been  of  the  same  character  ? 
— Inhere  is  no  nation  that  I  am  acquainted  with>  that  are  in  a  similar 
situation  to  the  natives  of  India. 

Have  you  any  reason  for  supposing  that  they  are  more  attached  to  their 
superstitions,  or  more  under  the  influence  of  their  priests,  than  our 
ancestors  in  this  island  were  attached  to  iheir  superstitions,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  druids  ? — Nut  having  myself  been  in  being  at  the  time 
referred  to,  I  cannot  speak  to  what  influence  may  have  existed  in  those 
days ;  I  am  certain,  however,  from  having  lived  thirty-nine  years  in  India^ 
and  amongst  the  natives,  that  nothing  wuuld  so  much  excite  their  ani- 
mosity, as  any  attempt  to  intertere  with  their  religion. 

Da 
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Do  you  know  whether  other  religions  than  that  of  the  Uindoof  b^ji^  fS^/dr-aAwi^ 
been  propagated  in  India  ?— ITie  Mussulman  religion  necessarily  exitts,.  in  ""     ' 

consequence  of  their  having  been  in  possession  of  that  part  of  IndLaffo^ 
nearly  sQvca  hundred  years  prior  to  the  present  period,  and  they  erected 
places  of  worship  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion.  i  .  ^ 

Flow  many  millions  of  Mahometans  do  you  suppose  are  at  this  tirxvi  in 
India? — They  do  not  constitute  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  that  part  of 
India  in  which  I  have  resided. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  common  estimate  of  fifty  millions,  for  the^^po* 
pulation  of  India  under  the  British  dominion  is  correct  ?— I  rather .  tW,>4j 
that  an  enumeration  would  give  a  greater  number.  v., 

•  •  .......       ^;../ 

You  suppose  then  that  there  may  be  five  millions  of  Mahometan^r  i^ 
India  at  the  least  ?— -At  the  least,  1  should  suppose.  j. 


Are  not  a  considerable  portion  of  them  probably  the  descendants  of 
persons  who  once  professed  the  Hindoo  faith  ?— I  pever  was  acquaipfed 
with  any  of  them  ;  they  may  be  from  promiscuous  intercourse  tlie  descend* 
aiptsof  some  of  them  ;  but  it  is  a  thing  totally  out  of  ray  kppwledge^  / 


r '.  r 


Have  you  any  historical  information  of  any  revolution  or  any  religious 
war  in  India  in  consequence  of  that  conversion,  or  the  meaps  by  wbiph  it 
was  effected  ? — I  know  not  really  what  conversion  is  alluded  tq,  as  I  haye 
jiot  stated  any  conversion. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  in  India  a  great  ipultitude  of  Christians 
converted  from  the  Hindoo  faith  ? — I  do  not ;  from  thp  Hindoo  fai^Ii  I 
certainly  do  not. 


I' 


From  what  faith  do  you  suppose  the  Christians  upon  the  coasts  of  Maljt^, 
bar  were  converted  ?— I  conceive  they  had  previously  deserted  all  faitn^, 
and  were  outcasts  from  their  own  society. 

Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  their  numbers  ?— I  cannot.  ..j  nin 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  a  gre^t  numppr.ot 
Christians,  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  under  the  d|ominion ,' of  j^j^ 
Dutch  ?--*-I  do  not. 


Have  you  no  information,  on  which  you  rely^on  the  subject  ? — I  never 

M  2  made 
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Tlios.  Graham^  made  any  inquiry  on  the  subject  before,  and  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing  it. 

Esq. 

'^  ^  -    ^        Do  you  know  of  there  having  been  missionaries  labouring  to  convert 

the  natives  of  India,  from  the  Danish  settlements,  and  some  missionaries 
from  this  country  ? — Both  I  have  heard  of. 

Do  you  know  of  any  insurrection,  or  any  popular  commotion,  occa- 
sioned by  their  efforts  to  preach  Christianity  ?— I  have  a  recollection  that 
the  same  year  as  I  left  Calcutta,  one  of  the  missionaries,  whose  name  I 
forget,  went  near  to  a  place  called  Chitpoore,  at  least  so  it  was  reported 
to  me,  for  I  was  not  present,  who  did  endeavour  to  preach  to  them,  but  it 
ended  in  an  affray  ;  what  were  the  consequences  of  it  1  really  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  missionary  Swartz  ?«— I  have  heard  of  him  $ 
nay,  I  have  seen  him. 

to 

Was  be  not  for  a  great  many  years  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  convert 
the  Gentoos  to  Christianity  ?  — *  He  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts,  to 
xnake  Christians,  but  from  what  religion  or  persuasion^  I  know  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  revolution,  or  insurrection,  or  popular  com- 
motion, occasioned  by  the  labours  of  Swartz  ?— -He  was  a  man  of  great 
discretion,  and  I  apprehend  he  only  invited  such  as  shewed  a  dispositton 
to  attend  him. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. ^The  Witness  was 

again  called  in.] 

What  do  you  consider  as  the  political  effect  of  the  proposed  church 
establishment  in  India  ?— - 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw* 
[The  Question  was  withdrawn.] 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 


Lmut^ 


ZiuncBf  $"  die  jiprilis  1813.  .    .    ,  (j        \.,. 
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Stephen  Rumbold  Lushington,  Esq,  in  the  Chair. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM,  was  called  in,  and  examined 

as  follows-:        -  .  ':i;  '/• 


.' .."  k'"  Ji. 


Mr.  J  dam.] — Have  you  not  been  in  the  military  service  o^the  East*    Lieut-Colonel 
India  Company,  upon  the  Madras  estaWishment  ? — I  have  beciwv  !.  iCI       Sir  J.  Malcolm 

How  long  have  you  served  the  East  India  Company  ? — I  arrived  in 
India  in  the  year  1783,  and  have  been  ever  since >tbat  inthe  servicojO&'the 
EastJndia  Company.  ,      .  >  ,.»>  ^rij 

How  long  is  it  since  you  returned  from  India  ? — ^About  eight  months. 

- 1» 

■  . .  ■ 

Have  your  services  in  India  been  such  as  to  afford  you  the  moanaof 
general  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  all  the  settlements  tin<tei^tfce 
government  of  the  Company  ? — Thev  have  been  such  as  to  affbid :  iiftc '  to 
opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  all  the  different  settlempqts  in  India» 
having  been  employed  in  each. 

Have  you  been  at  any  time  placed  in  the  performance  of  any  pattil:ular 

duty  at  Mysore  ? — Ihave  been  resident  at  Mysore,  -     .    lO*??^' 

How  long  were  you  resident  at  Mysore? — ^I  was  resident  at.  Mysore 
nearly  nine  years,  but  having  been  employed  on  varioirs  Other  politick 
fissions,  I  only  resided  there  fourteen  or  fifteen  months. 


Du 

sore 


)uring  the  period  of  your  having  the  appointment  of  resident  at  My- 
,  you  were  sent  upon  several  different  political  missions  ? — I  was. 

State  to  what  parts  of  India  those  missions  were  ? — During  the  last' 
fourteen  years  that  I  was  in  India,  I  was  employed  upon  thirteen  distinct 
political  missions,  which  missions  led  me  almost  over  every  part  ot  India, 
both  Bengal  and  Madras  j  and  three  of  them  were  to  Persia,  over  which 
country  I  have  travelled.    During  those  missionG  I  have  conducted  negt)- 

ciation^ 
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7./V;//.  Colonel    ciations  with  almost  all  ihe  principal  courts  in  India.  I  have  resided  at  the 
iSir  J.  Malcolm,  principal  settlements,  as  well  as  most  of  the  principal  towns  and  military 

cantonments  in  India. 

Have  those  various  services  enabled  you  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  characters  and  manners  of  India,  in  the  different  ranks  of  society  in 
that  country  ? — From  understanding  several  of  their  languages,  and  having 
had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India,  during  the  whole 
of  my  residence  in  that  country,  I  had  opportunities,  which  I  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  habits 
of  all  classes  of  society  in  that  country. 

From  that  knowledge,  can  you  state  how  far  an  unlimited  and  unre. 
strained  .resort  of  British  subjects,  or  Europeans,  to  India,  would  effect  the 
Indian  government  ? — If  by  unlimited  and  unrestrained  is  meant,  that 
persons  going  there  should  be  merely  subject  to  the  general  law  of  the  land, 
and  not  under  specific  restrictions  of  the  local  government,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  resort  to  every  place,  except  those  settlements  at  which 
British  courts  of  law  were  established,  would  be  very  mischievous,  and 
ruinous  to  the  ^vernment. 

By  unlimited  Snd  unrestrained  is  meant,  that  the  state  of  India  with 
regard  to  government  and  the  restrictions  and  regulations  are  to  remain 
as  they  are,  but  that  the  trade  is  to  permit  an  intercourse  of  Europeans, 
and  British  subjects  particularly,  with  India  without  limitation,  and  with- 
out the  power  of  restraining  them  from  going  there,  or  preventing  them 
from  trading  when  they  are  there,  in  the  interior  or  elsewhere,  any  where 
in  India  within  the  Company's  limits ;  subject  to  that  explanation,  what 
effect  do  you  think  such  an  intercourse  would  have,  under  the  circum- 
stances  described,  upon  the  state  of  the  Company's  government  in  India? 
—I  think  of  all  the  powers  which  are  vested  in  the  local  government, 
there  is  none  more  essential  to  its  existence  in  full  vigour  and  force,  thah 
that  which  enables  them  to  restrain  the  local  residence  of  every  individdal 
European  to  particular  parts  of  the  empire;  if  British  subjects  were  al- 
lowed to  go  in  the  manner  described  to  India,  the  effects  would  be  va- 
rious, agreeably  to  the  places  to  which  they  went ;  if  to  the  presidencies, 
where  British  courts  of  law  are  established,  there  would  be  no  other  dan- 
ger, I  conceive,  resulting  from  them,  but  what  might  arise  from  thdr 
great  numbers,  and  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  society,  and 
eventually  and  gradually  of  the  government,  from  that  circumstance ; 
but  if  they  went  to^any  ports  where  there  was  no  established  authority  to 
controul  them,  and  if  they  proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 

there 
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there  would  ho  doubt  be  much  miscliicf  arUfpg  from  those  quartels  wImcH    Ligut-CohyKl 
must  inevitably  ensue  with  the  natives,  whicli  miscliiet  rtouUl  vary  iVom  Hir  J^  Makahit,^ 
a  hundred  local  causes  connected  with  the  character  of  the  natives  of-tbe     t.  .--y.— v 
places  to  which  they  resorted. 

Describe  what  you  consider  to  be  the  prevailing  character  of  the  H*!*-, 
does  ? — The  character  of  the  different  cla'^ses  of  Hindoo-i,  which  compose  fi 
great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  governmcBt 
in  India,  varies  in  difl"erent  par  s of  that  empire,  perhaps  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  the  nation^  of  Europe  do  from  each  other :  Under  the  Bens^al  esta- 
blishment, there  are  two  desciiptions  of  Hindoos,  of  a  very  distinct  race  : 
Bi.tIuw  Patna,  the  race  of  Hindoos  called  Bcngatese,  .1  consider,  to ^e 
weak  in  bcdy  and  timid  in  mind,  and  to  be  in  general  iparked  by  the,^pf 
companiments  of  timidity,  which  are  fraud  and  servility  ;  1  think,  as-ifii^; 
as  my  observation  went,  this  class  appeared  to  diminish,  both  in  thfiji: 
bodily  strength  and  their  mental  qualities,  as  they  approached  ihecoaiit^' 
and  those  below  Calcutta,  are  I  think,  in  character  arid  appearance^ 
among  the  lowest  of  all  our  Hindoo  subjects  :  But  from  the  moment  t{ut| 
^ou  enter  the  district  of  Bahar,  or  rather  the  district  of  Benares,  through- 
out all  the  tenitorii's  in  that  quarter  subject  to  the  Company  and  their 
dependent  ally  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  tlie  Douab,  the  lliiuloo  inuabi- 
tants  are  a  race  of  men,  generally  speaking,  not  more  distiugnisht-d  by 
their  lofty  stature,  which  rather  exceeds  that  of  Europeans,  and  their  ro- 
bust frame  of  body,  which  in  almost  all  is  inured  to  m^irshal  toil  by  exer- 
cises (1  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Rajpoots,  who  form  a  coniiderable' 
proportion  of  this  population)  than  they  arc  for  some  of  the' finest  qualities 
of  the  mind  ;  ihey  are  brave,  generous,  and  humane,  and  their  truth  is  as 
remarkable  as  their  courage  ;  the  gi  eat  proportion  of  the' army  of  the  Ben- 
f;al  establishment  is  composed  of  these  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  there  arc 
few  corporal  punishments  in  that  army,  the  slightest  reproach  being  in  facj^ 
felt  as  the  greatest  punishment  is  among  other  nations.  It  is  nurc  tbaij, 
half  a  century  since  the  army  of  Bengal  was  fir^t  formed,  and  I  bi'liev'e 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  officers  bemg  more  sincerely  attached  in  tht'Ii- 
men  than  the  British  officers  have  been,  during  the  whole  of  thrtt  pt]  iod,  to 
the  Hindoo  native  soldiery  of  that  part  of  India;  and  it  wa^  within  my 
knowledge  that  this  class  of  men  possessed,  not  only  the  esteem,  but  the 
affection  of  the  late  Lord  Lake,  which  nothingcould  have  gained  ihem  but 
the  qualitie't  1  have  described.  I  have  spoken  more  to  the  military  class  of 
Hindoos  than  to  the  others,  because  I  am  more  acquainted  with  ihcm  i 
but  from  all  I  ever  heard  of  the  character  of  those  who  follow  civil  pursuits, 
it  is  much  the  same,  allowing  tor  the  difference  of  the  habits  of  life,  as  that 
of  the  Bengal  sepoys.  On  the  coast  of 'Coromandd  the  Httido<»  is  a  weaker 
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lAtuU-dohnel  than  the  Rajpoot;  but  still  there  are  many  classes  amoiig  th6m  who  aito 
Sir  L  Malcolm,  highly  respectable.     On  the  other  side  of  Jndia,  under  the  presidency  of 

Bombay,  the  Hindoos,  inhabitants  of  Guzerat,  our  lately  acquired  pro- 
vinces, are  chiefly  Mahrattas,  and  from  all  I  have  heard  or  seen  of  them, 
are  much  superior  to  the  inhabitants  that  I  have  described  along  the  coast 
of  Bengal,  and  even  to  those  along  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic :  but  it  is  im- 
possible, within  the  short  limits  that  I  must  prescribe  to  myself  in  answer- 
ing a  general  question  of  this  nature,  to  give  any  clear  or  full  account  of 
those  various  communities. 

Do  you  consider,  from  the  observation  that  you  have  made  on  all  this 
variety  of  character  of  the  Hindoos,  that  the  influx  oi  Europeans  in  the 
manner  described  in  a  former  question,  would  be  attended  with  the  evils 
which  you  apprehend  ?— I  certainly  do  ;  the  servile  and  submissive  cha- 
racter of  certam  classes  of  the  Hindoos,  would  invite  an  oppression  that 
would  be  attended  with  bad  effects  to  the  general  character  of^our  nation  ; 
and  the  high  feelings  of  the  other  class  would  be  certain  to  produce  broils 
and  quarrels  with  persons,  who,  by  the  question,  I  am  led  to  suppose  must 
in  general  be  ignorant  of  their  language  and  habits. 

Do  you  conceive  that  those  evils  would  be  likely  to  be  aggravated  in 
any  respect  by  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  of  India  consider  their 
wt)men,  and  persons  of  the  female  sex,  under  their  protection,  as  objects 
of  affection  and  regard  ?-— Most  undoubtedly,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  Mahomedans, 

State  to  the  Committee  what  the  circumstances  are  in  the  characters  or 
manners  of  the  Mahomedans,  in  this  respect,  that  would  render  that  evil 
more  likely  in  their  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  Hindoos  ?— -Because  I 
think  that  race  of  men  have  (if  it  is  possible)  a  still  more  violent  jealousy 
of  the  character  of  their  women  than  the  Hindoos, 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  give 
particular  precautions  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  persons  in  the  Com- 
pany's service  going  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  to  the  manner  of 
behaving  towards  the  natives,  in  respect  either  to  their  religious  preju- 
dices, tlicir  establishments,  with  respect  to  the  female  sex,  or  in  any  other 
respect? — I  cannot  recollect  any  instance;  but  it  is  above  all  others  one  of 
the  estabiished  principles  of  government,  and  one  that  is  suppased  to  bt 
maintained  by  every  officer,  civil  and  military,  acting  under  government, 
to  enforce  such  respect  to  the  usages  and  religious  prejudices  ofthe  natives ; 

and 


and  all  «flfeoc«8  agaji^t  sacjj  usag«s  aod  religion  preja4icp8^e,p\iiw^l}pd  .  Lieu^.-Cdapel 
with  seveiity.  :,  .  '     \   '.      ,4   S'^^^r^^^h 
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In  the  ca^e  of  persons  residing  within  the  Company's  territory  at  the  qif-       --'^'*  ^•"•^ 
ferent  presidenci^,  who  are  not  the  covenanted  servants  of  the  CpDapajiy, 
or  in  their  military  service,  are  they  at,  liberty  to  go  to  an y . distanc^^  fijom 
the  preaideney  without  a, regular  permission?—!  believe  tne  litpit  is,|cn 

miles»    A  .       ,  ,       . 

•  ■      • 

Are  they  under  the  necessity,  when  they  go  beyond  that  limit,  of  apply- 
ing to  government  regularly  for  a  passport  ?— 'Certainly  they  are. 

.  Are  such  persons  as  have  been  just  described,  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  that  passport  with  ihem,  and  showing  it  as  a  means  of  their  pro- 
tection ? — ^They  are;  such  a  passport  is  also  necessary  to  any  European  of- 
ficer, who  is  not  travelling  on  duty.  .      ,    ,       . 

Is  this  limitation  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  Europeans,  throu^  the  in-, 
terior  of  the  country  constant,  and  is  it  requisite?— It  has  been  cbnstint 
of  late  years,  and  appears  to  nie  to  be  most  requisite.  . 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  considering  how  far  such  an  infUix  of 
Europeans  as  has  been  described  might  affect  that  particular  p^rt  ot  the 
country  where  you  were  appointed  political  resident  ? — ^There  were,  asrfar 
as  I  can  remember,  no  Europeans  in  Mysore,  out  of  the  service,  during  the 
time  that  I  was  resident,  except  one  or  two  suttlers  in  the  military  <iaoton- 
ments ;  and  I  certainly  should  have  hesitated  in  recommending  to  govern- 
ment that  any  should  have  been  allowed  to  reside  there,  because  (.^c^ni  it 
an  essential  principle  to  prevent  by^  every  mean&  the  occurr^oce  of  those 
disputes  and  quarrels  between  Europeans  and  natives,  which,  nev^caii 
happen  without  a  certain  degree  of  bad  tendency  towards  the  g^Qeoi)  f?ba- 
racter  of  our  nation,  and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  mu%t  in  a  certain-  4e« 
grce  be  hurtful  to  our  government ;  and  this  was  more  particularly  the  case 
in  Mysore,  in  which  all  such  disputes  and  quarrels  gaye  rise  to  pp^itical 
discussion,  as  that  country  is  under  the  dominions  of  a  prince  yirtuallv  ^e» 
pendent  perhaps  upon  our  governmeat,  but  certainly  not  directly  sv^^rect 
to  its  authority.  *' , 


:  u 


Have  you,  knoyvn,  during  your  residence  in  the  Mysore  cou4,tfy,.any 
disipute^  between  natives  and  young  European  officers  P-^uph  ^^.yery 
.fxequenls  in  most  cases, they  proceeded  from  t}ie  Violeiicp  qf  thefiiirojptean 
^fl^r,  of  his  ig;aorance  of  the  ojmners  siud^nguaggp^l^e  inJi4^^^^^ 
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hut. •Colonel        Is  this  thcJ  result  of  your  examination  upon  the  spot  at  the  time? — It 
'•/.  Mdlcohn.  was  the  general  result  of  my  examination  upon  the  spot  at  the  time }  theil^ 

were  exce[>tions,  but  very  tew. 

Do  you  think  that  Europeans  out  of  the  service  o\  the  Company,  ig- 
norant of  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  going  into  the  Mysore  or  any 
other  part  of  India,  are  likely  to  get  into  disputes  with  the  natives;  and 
^vhy  ?•— If  it  frequently  occurs  that  officers  who  are  under  all  the  restraint 
of  severe  military  discipline,  are  embroiled  in  such  disputes,  I  conceive 
persons  not  in  the  service,  and  equally  ignorant  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms,  would  be  still  more  liable  to  be  so:  one  prominent  cause  of  such 
persons  being  involved  in  disputes,  will  be  the  native  interpreters,  whom 
they  employ  as  the  medium  of  their  communications,  such  persons,  who 
generally  speak  broken  Engli&h,  are  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  fraudulent 
cliassesot  the  community  ;  their  object  is  to  derive  a  livelihood  by  cheating 
both  the  European  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  the  native  with 
whom  he  has  any  concern  ;  and  they  have  always  art  enough  to  direct  the 
rage  in  which  the  European  is,  at  being  defrauded,  against  the  person  with 
^nom,  from  ignoranceof  their  language,  he  cannot  directly  communicate. 

Is  the  intervention  of  such  interpreters  as  you  have  described,  between 
the  riativc  Indian  and  the  European  trader,  likely  to  aggravate  the  evils 
which  you  have  stated  ?**!  have  stated  it  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  thos^  evils. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  cause  would  operate  with  greater  effect  and. 
force,  were  the  intercourse  between  traders  and  natives,  than  between  tra- 
vellers and  natives  P^-^Most  certainly,  because  the  object  can  be  only  to 
defraud  the  traveller  of  a  very  small  sum  out  of  what  he  may  have  to  pay 
for  his  necessaries ;  the  concerns  of  the  merchant  may  present  a  very  strong 
incitement  to  roguery. 

Can  you  form  a  judgment  of  how  far  the  great  acquisition  of  territory 
lately  made  by  the  Company,  is  calculated  to  increase  or^to  diminish  the  evils 
of  unlimited  and  unrestrained  European  resort  ?— Of  the  two  evils  which 
every  state  has  to  apprehend  from  foreign  and  domestic  dangers,  I  con- 
sider that  the  late  successes  of  the  British  arms  in  India  have  greatly  di- 
minished, if  they  have  not  totally  done  away,  the  former  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country ;  the  danger  from  our  extended  possessions  must 
necessarily  have  increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  magnitude  of  those  domi- 
nionSf  and  with  them  our  danger  from  insurrection  or  revolt.  That  our 
territories  in  India  contain  a  great  number  of  seditious  and  discontented 

men^ 


men,  there  carf  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  those  men,  in  any  object  they  may  I^/^ud^fJqU^i 
have  of  subverting  our  empire,  have  lost  all  hope  of  doing  that  through,  Si^  J^  Malcolm 
the  means  of  foreign  enemies,  we  must  expect  that  their  exertiops  will  be 
doubly  active  in  trying  to  foment  internal  insurrection  and  revolt.  Under 
that  view  of  the  case,  I  conceive  that  any  thing  that  tends  in  any  shape  or 
way  to  hurt  our  character,  or  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  natives,  to  be  an 
evil,  and  one  that  must  have  a  gradual  tendency  to  weaken  the  bond  which 
subsists  between  the  government  and  its  subjects:  But  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  how  far  or  in  what  degree,  or  in  what  period  of 
time,  such  may  be  effected  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  wc  should 
attend  most  carefully,  and  exert  all  our  vigilance,  to  prevent  that  de&crif)^ 
tion  of  evils  which,  from  their  unperceived  operation  and  gradual  progr^si^^ 
are  much  more  incapable  of  remedy  than  more  direct  or  greater  dangers  t 
And  under  this  view  of  the  case,  I  certainly  think  that  the  increi^ed 
danger  of  insurrection,  from  the  increase  of  our  dominions,  will  rcquki^ 
as  strict,  if  not  stricter  regulations  and  restrictions  upon  the  intercQWi^ 
between  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  India,  than  what  before  existed^  . 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  the  authority  of  the  goverpnct^nt 
of  the  Company  in  India  might  be  injured  by  an  influx  of  Europeans  ;  do 
you  conceive  that  the  punishment  of  Europeans,  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  natives,  or  for  offences  that  affect  the  natives,  or  the  punish*- 
ment  of  Europeans  in  general  for  any  offences,  is  likely  to  affect  th^ 
authority  of  government  and  the  European  influence  in  India  ?— I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  authority,  because  I  think  that  authority  must 
be  raised  for  the  moment,  by  doing  justice  upon  its  own  subjects,  m^oases 
where  they  have  been  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  natives;  but  I  consider 
every  decision  that  a  court  of  British  justice  in  India  is  compelled  lo  pass 
upon  an  European,  in  a  case  with  a  native,  to  have  a  baneful  influences 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  general  character  and  respectability  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  which  character  it  is  most  essential,  in  a  g^era- 
ment  so  constituted  as  that  of  British  India,  should  be  preserved  upon  the 
highest  scale. 

State  whether,  from  your  Icnowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  w^-o( 
their  wants,  the  general  population  of  India  are  likely  to  become^  .^eAis* 
tomers  for  European  commodities? — If  by  the  general  population  of  Ipdia 
is  meant  (which  I  suppose  it  is)  the  great  mass,  there  is  no  doubt  they  are 
not  likely  to  become  customers  for  European  articles,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  means  to  purchase  them,  even  if,  from  their  present  Vimple 
habits  of  life  and  attire,  they  required  them. 

N  2  :    Do 
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Lieut. ^Colonel       Da  you  mean  that  the  wages  of  labour  are. so  tow,  and  the  gains  of  ma- 
-5*/>/.  jl/ii/tci/wi.  '^ufacturers  so  trifling,  that  they  have  nothmg  ta  bestow  upon   foreign 
^        y      ,  ,  ^     commodities  ? — 1  believe  (for  I  have  not  very  minute  knowledge  upon  the- 

subject)  that  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pay  of  manufacturers  differ  in  a 
very  great  degree  over  different  parts  of  India,  but  that  in  no  part  is  it 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  purcliase  luxuries  -,  and  such  they  consider 
every  European  article* 

Do  you  consider,  from  your  experience  of  the  Indian  character,  and 
from  the  appearances  of  that  character  at  the  tjme  you  left  India,  that  they 
are  so  wedded  to  their  habits,  as  not  to  be  likely  to  be  induced  to  make 
any  change  in  them,  by  intercourse  with  Europeans,  or  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  purchasing  European  commodities? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state 
what  a  very  long  period  of  time  (I  mean  hardly  under  a  century)  may  effect 
in  the  change  of  men*s  manners ;  but  I  am  convinced  no  buch  sudden 
change  can  be  expected,  or  is  likely,  to  take  place. 

Are  their  manners  and  their  different  wants  of  a  nature  that  do  not^ 
require  any  supply  of  European  commodities  ? — Speaking  of  the  general 
population,  and  of  the  lawer  orders,  certainly  they  do  not* 

Is  it  the  practice  for  the  Indians  of  higher  rank  and  greater  wealth,  to 
apply  their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  European  commodities  ^ 
—in  the  principal  settlements  and  at  some  of  the  larger  towns  under  the 
dominions  of  the  British  government,  there  are  many  natives  who  purchase 
artijples  of  luxury,  such  as  broad  cloths,  watches,  and  various  articles  of 
that  kind ;  but  I  do  not  think  such  can  be  said  to  apply  their  superfluous 
wealth,  that  is  more  generally  expended  in  feasts,  marriages,  and  other 
things  more  connected  with  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  own  country. 
I  have  known  some  who  imitated  (to  flatter  their  superiors)  European 
manners,  and  adopted  almost  their  dress  -,  but  such,  when  they  wepe 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  generally  appeared  to  me  to.  lose  in  the  value 
of  their  own  class,  by  a  departure  from  the  usages.  The  rich  settlement 
of  Bombay  is  perhaps  an  exception  to  this  rule  :  The  Parsees,  who  are 
extremely  wealthy,  and  a  perfectly  distinct  class,  have  assimilated,  more 
with  the  European  character  than  perhaps  any  other  race  in  India,  and 
they  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  furnishing  houses,  and  purchasing, 
carriages  and  other  luxuries  of  a  similar  description  ;  many  ot  them  are 
in  the  habit,  I  believe,  of  ordering  very  large  supplies  of  articles  from 
England,  both  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale,  for  they  are  almost  all 
merchants.  I  have  understood  that  the  late  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  had  a- 
vanity  in  purchasing  many  European  articles ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
present  nabob  of  Lucknow^,  Sadit  AUi  Cawn,  and  his  predecessor,  have 

purchased: 


purchased  more  European  articles  than  all  the  rest  of  thd  p^fsohd  !rt  thfetr    lfyfti)i>0&lbwtt' 
dominions,  put  together;  a  conduct  which  has  no  doubt  proceeded'  as ^^>>;>ffift^- 
much  from  the  vanity  of  making  the  collection,  as  from' any  use  to  whil^^^^ 

they  could  be  put. 


'i'Jc 


Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  present  mode  of  supplying,  and  tWi^ '' 
amount  of  supply  of  English  and  European  articles  sent  to  India,  has  bcJeh' -^ 
sufficient  or  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  natives  P-^- 
I  have  not  that  knowledge  of  commercial  detail  that,  can  enable  me  tb 
answer  that  question  in  any  other  manner  than  by  stating^  that  I  nevef  ^^ 
was  at  any  principal  town,  or  any  military  cantonmenti  in  Bri^sh  India! * "^ 
(and  I  have  been  at  most)  that  I  did  not  see  a  superabundant  supply  of  ■- 
such  articles,  and  which  the  natives  might  have  purchased,  if  they  chasc^^i '  •  ^ 
and  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the  industry  of  native  merchants,  I  hat^  '*' 
no  doubt  that  there  were  numbers  at  such  places,  who  would  have  darritd'- 
those  articles  (if  they  could  to  any  gain)  to  every  other  part  of  the  couilrji^^^ 
in  their  vicinity. 

V 

Have  you  any  access  to  know,  from  the  situations  you  hav^e  Been- ntf^*^ 
in  Persia,  whether  the  Company  have  taken  every  means  in  their  pbwct4b'^'' 
push  the  sale  of  European  commodities  in  that  quarter  of  the  East  j  and 
if  you  have,  state  what  the  effect  of  those  efforts  has  been  ? — When  I  wefit 
on  my  first  mission  to  Persia  in  1800,  I  was  directed  by  the  suprenib' 
government  of  India  to  attend  to  any  instructions  I  might  receive  from  tfifc'^r 
government  of  Bombay,  and  that  government  furnished  me  with  evisfyl* ' 
information  upon  the  former  trade  with  Persia,  and  earnestly  desired  i|[^ 
attention  to  the  object  of  finding  a  mart  for  any  European  goods,  wlf  "^ 
particularly  woollens  j  and   I   had  an  opportunity  of  fenQ"'4ng,  that  so'/ 
eager  was  their  desire  at  that  period  to  promote  the  sale  of  woollens  in  that   , 
quarter,  that  their  agent  at  Bushire  had  been  allowed  to  sell  them  at  a  rit^,   ; 
and  upon  a  credit,  the  result  of  which  was  a  very  considerable  loss,(a  '. 
government :  I  made  every  inquiry  that  was  possible  ;  and  in  concluding.; 
the  commercial  treaty,  obtained  some  diminution  of  the  duties,  but  doi^t    ' 
believe  there  was  any  increased  sale:  The  north-western  Mrt  of  Pe^ui^ ^ 
in  which  the  court  resides,  is  partly  supplied  with  woolleWi  and  otfrfer;^ 
European  articles  from  Astracan,  by  th^  Caspian  Sea,  and  cveri  BWtiiiii"^ 
woollens  are  imported  by  that  quarter.  /^ ' 

Was  every  means  taken  by  you,  agreeably  to  your  instructions,  to  pi^nrii^ 
the  sale  of  British  commodities,  in  Persia,  of  every  descriptipri?-^—JrFiit>t'^ 
every  me^ns  within  ray  power  to  |>romote*  a  gjeheral  ihterccfafte  beWife^A"^ 
ihe  two  countries,  and  to  give  every  faicilitV  to  the  *  sate ibffeV^ft  artiiife?^' 


i.ii  t  J  '       1 
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Lieut. 'Colonel   both  European  and  Indian  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  that 
Sir  J,  Malcolm,  by  my  endeavours  the  trade  of  indigo,  which  had  before  chiefly  gone 
■^— — «y— — ^     through  Cabul  to  Persia,  was  turqed  to  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

X  Have  you  found  it  practicable  to  promote  the   sale  of  English  and 

European  commodities  there  ? — I  had  no  means  of  promoting  the  sale 
farther  than  by  establishing  that  intercourse  which  rendered  the  communi- 
cation more  amicable  and  easy  ;  the  trade  was  perfectly  open  to  Bushire, 
and  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  Persian  merchants  themselves,  who  had 
resort  to  every  port  in  India,  I  can  have  no  doubt  they  carried  every 
article  to  their  own  country  that  would  produce  them  profit ;  but  the  con- 
sumption of  European  articles  in  Persia,  with  the  single  exception  of 
woollens,  is,  1  believe,  very  trifling,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  general 
poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  also  from  their  own  country 
furnishing  all  such  articles  as  arc  necessary  for  their  habits  of  life. 

Besides  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  does  not  the 
insecurity  attending  the  conveyance  of  commodities  from  one  part  of  Persia 
to  another,  tend  very  much  to  prevent  the  sale  of  European  commodities 
there  ? — ^That  no  doubt  must  tend  generally  to  interrupt  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  country,  for  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years  Persia  had 
been  in  a  most  unsettled  state  for  a  very  long  period  ;  but  that  kingdom 
has  been  lately  comparatively  tranquil  and  settled. 

You  have  mentioned  the  Parsces  ;  are  they  not  a  small  tribe  confined  to 
the  small  island  of  Bombay  ? — They  are  confined  as  a  community  to  a 
part  of  the  country  of  Guzerat  and  Bombay,  they  are  certainly  only,  a 
small  tribe  comparatively  with  any  other  class  in  India  ;  I  do  not  know 
their  numbers  established  on  the  sea  coast  of  Guzerat  and  Bombay. 

Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  that  number  may  be  of  the  higher 
orders^,  who  dealt  in  the  luxuries  of  European  commodities? — I  cannot 
state  ;  but  those  were  in  a  comparatively  small  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  their  own  community,  only  the  most  wealthy. 

Does  not  the  settlement  of  Bombay  and  the  island  of  Bombay  apf)ear 
very  different  in  manners  from  the  other  settlements  and  establishments  of 
the  Company  on  the  continent  of  Indian  and  does  not  that  settlement 
partake  more  of  European  manners,  and  appear  more  like  an  Ji^uropean 
establishment,  than  the  other  settlements  in  India  : — I  think  there  is  a 
distinct  line  of  diflerence  to  be  drawn,  not  so  much  between  Bombay  and 
the  other  principal  settlements  of  tlic  British  in  India,  as  between  the 

inhabitants 
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mhabitants  of  those  three  settlements  and  the  rest  of  the  towns  of  India:    Lieut  ^Colonel 
From  being  more  the  resort  of  Europeans,  and  a  great  proportion  of  tlie  Sir\f4  MAkBlM. 
natives  having  become  acquainted  wth  the  language,  with  the  laws  and    -Ain^tiiiji  %>m\if: 
usages  of  Europeans,    the  nati\res  of  those  settlemeYlts  are  much  mwfc  -.  -^ — 

Jiuropean  than  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ;  but' 
I  think  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Parsees  speak  English,  and  assimitate 
with  the  manners  of  the  Europeans,  than  any  otherclaw  in. India  that  I^ 
know,  of  equal  nuaibers. 

Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  Hindoo  population  of  the  island'of 
Bombay  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  population  there  ?' — I  have  not  particular" 
information  on  this  subject;  but  as  most  of  the  labourers  and  poorer 
classes  are  Hindoos,  I  conclude  that  their  numbers  are  much  greater  than 
of  any  other  tribe :  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  Hmdoa^ 
merchants  at  Bombay. 

Can  you  state  whether,  for  the  purpose  of  European  or  British  con** 
sumption  in  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Company  in  India,  Indian' 
artisans,  or   manufacturers  of  European  commodities,-   have  establishccf* 
themselves  in    those  settlements  ?—»They  have  5  but  the  great  proportion 
of  such  articles  are  manufactured  under  jhe  direction  at  least  of  European 
artisans,  who  are  settled  at  the  various  presidencies* . 

Have  European  artisans  began  to  settle  there>. and  to  carry  on  theirs 
trades? — They  hane  ;  in  the  different  settlements  of  Calcutta,  Madras,., 
and  Bombay,  are  to  be  found  coach-makers,  upholsterers,  boot  and  shoe- 
makers,   leather   manufactories   of  all   kinds,    particularly   at   Madras  v 
watch-makers,  silversmiths,  all  Europeans,  with  native  workmen. 

Do  the  produce  of  those  manufactures  tend  to  diminish  the  consumption 
of  European   commodities   sent  from    Europe  ? — They  must,  no  doubt,  - 
have  that  tendency  in  a  very  considerable  degree  ;  and  they  are  (as  far  as  I. 
could  judge)  extending  as  fast  as  Europeans  come  out  to  direct  them. 

You  have  said,  that  the  artisans  are  Europeans  with  Indian  workmen; . 
from  your  observation,  are  not  the  Indians  extremely  ready  in  learning  any  • 
handicraft  art,  and    have  they  not  been  enabled  to  make  those  articles  to  • 
very  considerable  perfection  ?— They  are  extremely  apt  at  learning. all 
such  trades;  various  manufactures  havebe^n  established  ;  leather  in  aTlits 
branches  is  manufactured  at  a  tannery  established  at  Mackas»  at  which  ^ 
tbey  make  military  accoutrements,  boots,  shoes  and  other  articles^. even 
to  l;auiies'  gloves;  carriages  and  .other « articles  are  made  in  very  great 

pprfecticmi 
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LienU^Colmel    perfection  :  many  of  the  half  cast,  or  children  of  European  fathers  and 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  native  mothers,  are  employed  in  such  trades. 

From  this  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  is  it  not  likely  that  they 
would,  in  process  of  time,  supply  themselves  with  all  such  articles,  to  a 
diminution  of  European  importation  to  India  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt 
they  would ;  I  should  conceive,  from  the  price  of  labour,  that  they  will 
be  enabled  to  make  those  articles  cheaper;  I  mean  all  such  articles  as  the 
nature  of  the  climate  will  admit  of  their  manufacturing. 

{Examined  by  the  CommiUec,) 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  what  proportion  of  the  native  population  of 
India,  under  the  British  sway,  consists  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  ?— 
I  have  not  the  means  of  giving  any  exact  answer  to  that  point. 

Is  it  not  considered  as  about  one  in  ten  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  cannot 
state  it  from  any  calculations  made  by  myself  upon  the  subject. 

Supposing  it  then  to  be  one  in  ten,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  do 
you  imagine  that  that  population  appears  at  present  generally  submissive, 
and  apparently  contented  with  the  British  government ;  is  not  that  the 
p'ima  facie  state  of  things  in  India  ? — We  imagine  that  they  are  con- 
tented from  their  remaining  tranquil ;  but  there  is,  even  among  Europeans 
in  India  the  besc  acquainted  with  their  language  and  manners,  so  little 
of  that  intimate  intercourse  with  the  body  of  the  natives,  which  could 
alone  lead  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  their  real  sentiments  upon  points  of 
government,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  person  to  say  more  than  that 
they  are  apparently  contented,  because  they  remain  quiet ;  and  that  the 
leniency  of  the  rule  and  the  general  system  of  our  administration  is  such 
as  should  place  us  high  in  the  scale  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  or  with  which  they  can  draw  any  comparison. 

Do  you  think,  or  not,  that  the  majority  of  the  Hindoo  population  are 
contented  with  the  British  s*vay,  at  present  ? — I  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion as  far  as  I  am  able  in  what  X  stated  above^  they  appear  to  be  so. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Mahomedan  part  of  the  population  are  equally 
c.mtented  and  satisf  ed  with  the  British  sway,  as  that  of  the  Hindoos  are? 
— -I  think  it  is  probable  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  Mahomedan  popu« 
lation  may  not  be  so  much  contented,  because  they  have  a  more  recent 

recollection 
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recollection  than  the  Hindoos,  of  that  power  whichtbc^-have  lost  by  'tbe   Itk^x^ohnei* 
introduction  of  our  government.  SkU^Mflkolai 

While  the  .Hindoos  are  contented  with  the  British  government,  doyov 
imagine  that  any  discontents  or  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedaj3%, 
could  seriously  affect  the  British  power  in  I^dia? — The  British  powers 
Intiia  is  spread  over  so  vast  a  country,  and  the  different  provinces  of  thaU^ 
empire  have  such  a  varied  population,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ans.wer 
thai  question.     But  there  are,  no  doubt,  provinces  in  our  empire,  such  as. 
the  Douab,  of  recent  acquisition,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  military/ 
part  of  the  population  are  Mahomedans;  and  any  insurrection  in  that 
province,  for  instance,  could  receive  no  check  from  any  good  disposition 
of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants.     In  many  other  provinces^  the  Hindoos  fown 
the  great  majority,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  Mahomedans  would  be-  9^^ 
comparatively  le->s  consequence;  but  I  certainly  conceive  that  the  attach-' 
mei.t  of  the  Hindoo  population  of  India  is  the  chief  source  of  our  sccu*' 
rity  in  India.     It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that  in-many  parts  of  jl^^iaf- 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  have  amalgamated^  more  than  could  W* 
supposed  from  the  difference  of  their  persuasion;  and  the  Mahomedans  of 
India  have  not  orUy  become  more  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  religijus 
duties  than  the  Mahomedans  of  neighbouring  countries,  but  seem  gradu- 
ally to  have  adopted  some*of  the  minor  usages  of  the  Hindoos;  nor  is  it 
unubual  for  Hindoo  princes,  such  as  Seindia  and  Holkar,  to  conciliate 
their  Mahomedan  subjects  and  troops,  by  paying  their  devotions  ai  the 
shrine  of  Mahomedan  saints,  and  mixing  in  their  feasts. 

It  appears,  then,  from  what  you  have  just  stated,  that  the  Mahomedans 
and  the  Hindoos  live  together  in  social  habits,  in  many  parts  of  India  ?—^ 
In  as  social  habits  as  their  faith »will. permit-  In  speaking  of  the  Mahof- 
medans  of  India,  I  have  been  led  to  state  what  I  have  done,  from  havif^g, 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  manners  and  usages  with  the  Mar 
homedans  of  Persia,  ifVrabi^,  and  Turkey. 

The  Mahomedans  and  th e  Hindoos  live  mtich  more  in  habits  than  tjhe 
Europeans  and  the  Hindoos! — Most  certainly. 


•<• 


Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  motives,  by  which  the  Mahomedans 
could  excite  in  the  Hjndoos  a  disposition  to  unite  with  thcui  in  putltpg 
dojyn  the  British  power?*?— I  conceive  there  are  no  naotives  but  «iicbw 
shpuJ(J  communicat?  t^jbothfa  common  sentimentof  alarm  or»indigoatipa- 
at  the  conduct  of  the^itisiiGovemment/Qr.atUhitt  ^fany^  itt^  d^to?Hf 
gaj^ed.  au^^rities, 

O  Aie 
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J^MiL'Colmel       Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Mahomedans  would  put  down  the  British 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  power  if  they  could? — This  question   has  reference  to  such  a  number 

of  local  considerations  connected  with  the  period  which  the  Mahome- 
dans have  lived  under  the  British  laws,  and  the  period  which  the  Hin- 
doos have,  in  different  parts  of  India,  that  it  is  impossible  I  can  give  any 
general  answer  to  it:  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  is  a  common  desire  with 
the  Mahomedans  in  every  part  of  India  to  subvert  the  British  power, 
however  it  may  be  indulged  by  some  of  the  turbulent  of  that  class,  and 
particularly  the  higher  ranks,  who  have  recently  lost  their  authority  ;  nor 
am  I  satisfied  that  all  Hindoos  are  contented  ;  I  am  only  able  to  speak  of 
the  apparent  general  disposition  of  our  subjects. 

J)o  you  think  if  any  ground  was  furnished,  to  enable  the  Mahomedans 
to  induce  the  Hindoos  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  that  the  British 
power  must  not  be  speedily  overset  ?--I  c^n  have  no  doubt  that  if  a 
cause  should  operate,  as  is  described  by  that  question,  our  authority  could 
not  last  a  day :  I  understand  by  the  question,  that  by  the  words  Mahome* 
dans  and  Hindoos,  are  meant  all  our  subjects  of  that  class  in  India. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 


ff 


Mercurijy  7^  die  ^prilisy  1813. 


Stephen  Rumbold  Lushington,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM  was  again  called  in,  and 

further  examined  by  the  Committee,  as  follows  : 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  the  natives  of  India  residing  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  have,  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  relaxed  a  good  deal  in  their  prejudices,  and  that,  in  conse«- 
quence,  several  articles  of  European  manuracture  are  in  use  amongst 
them  ?— I  did  not  mean  by  **  prejudices  "  that  they  had  relaxed  in  any 

religious 
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religious  prejudices,  but  that  more  of  the  natives  of  the  presidencies  were  Licuf.^Golenet 
in  the  habit  of  using  £uropeaa  articles,  than  of  the  natives  in  ih^  Sir  J.  Makolff^ 
provinces. 

Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  numbers  of  the  native  population  at 
Calcutta  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  from  40a,000  up  to  60G,CXX),  but  I 
have  no  means  of  forming  a  correct  idea  ;  bat  in  stating  that  more  of  the 
natives  of  the  presidencies  than,  of  the  provinces  have  used  Europeaa 
articles,  I  meant  the  wealthy  natives;  the  remark  did  not  at  all  apply  te 
the  mass  of  the  population. 

Do  you  conceive  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wealthy  natives  arer 
reside^nt  at  Calcutta  than  in  other  towns?— I  think  there  rather  is;-  thoagh> 
Benares,  Patna,  and  other  cities  under  the  government,  might  almost 

compete  in  wealth  (I  believe)  with  the  presidency. 

.-  •  .#. 

Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  native  population  of  Madras  ?-*^ 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  it  stated. 

Do  you  know  what  the  native  population  at  Bombay  is  ?— I  cannot  call 
to  my  memory  exactly. 

Can  you  give  a  general  estimate  ? — I  should  think  the  population  of  the 
whole  Island  of  Bombay,  which  may  be  almost  called  one  settlement,  not 
very  much  inferior,  taking  in  the  whole  Island,  to  what  Calcutta  is,  but  t 
really  have  not,  at  present,  any  recollection  that  can  lead  me  withia  ofie 
or  two  hundred  thousand  persons. 

As  you  have  been  at  most  of  the  courts  in  India,  in  the  treaties  between 
the  Powers  of  India  and  the  British  government,  is  there  not  an  express 
stipulation  by  which  the  native  powers  engage  not  to  permit  the  residence 
of  unlicensed  Europeans  in  their  respective  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  British  Governinent  ? — I  believe  there  is  such  an  article  in  most  of  the 
treaties  with  the  princes  with  whom  we  have  alliances  in  the  peninsula  of 
India. 


.'^     -I 


Are  there  any  prejudices,  either  civM  or  religious,  amongst  Persians,, 
tiiat  would  render  the  introduction  of  European  articles  impracticaljle? 
—Certainly  they  have  no  prejudices  that  would  render  the  introductiouyof 
any  European  articles  impracticable,  at  least  I  have  never  in  the  co\xt%^Qf 
my  intercourse  heard  of  such.  ..  ? 

6  ij  -  Have 
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' Lieut^Colonel       Have  you  liad  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  Persians  are  partial 
Sir  /.  Malcohn.  to  European  fire-arms  ? — The  Persian  government  v^^as  very  solicitous  to 

obtain  both  cannon  and  fire-arms  from  the  En:;Iibh  government;  and  the 
individual  nobles  of  the  military  class  in  Persia,  were,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  very  desirous  of  having  our  pistols ;  but  I  never  knew  them 
anxious  to  have  those  upon  any  other  terms  but  that  of  receiving  them  for 
nothing ;  and  they,  in  general,  used  a  cheaper  manufacture,  arms  made 
in  Turkey  and  in  their  own  country :  I  believe  their  objection  to  pur- 
chasing our  fire-arms,  ^vas  their  price,  I  mean  particularly  English  pistols. 

Are  woollens  in  use  in  Persia  ? — They  are. 

Do  you  know  by  what  channel  they  get  into  Persia  ? — I  do ;  they  arc 
imported  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  poit  of  Bushire,  and  sent  from  that 
port  all  over  Persia ;  they  also  receive  woollens  by  the  Caspian  Sea  froai 
Astracan. 

You  have  just  stated,  the  Persians  have  no  sort  of  prejudices,  and  that 
European  articles  of  all  sorts  are  indiscriminately  admitted  into  Persia  ;  do 
not  you  imagine  that  if  wines  or  liquors  were  to  be  landed,  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  Persia  ? — I  said  that  the  Persians  had 
no  kind  of  prejudices,  as  far  as  I  had  seen,  that  would  render  it  imprac- 
ticable to  import  any  European  articles;  wine  or  other  liquors  are 
certainly  contrary  to  the  Mahomedan  religion  ;  and  I  have  never  heard, 
by  any  accident,  of  any  person  trying  to  import  them  as  an  article  of 
trade  ;  but,  as  such,  they  might  no  doubt  be  objected  to. 

You  have  stared  the  native  population  of  Calcutta  to  be  reckoned  at 
about  400,000 ;  have  you  any  authority  for  the  estimate  of  such  an 
immense  population  ? — I  have  no  authority  but  that  of  common  report. 

You  were  just  asked  respecting  the  treaties  with  the  different  native 
powers,  during  the  time  you  resided  at  the  diflFerent  courts  in  India  ; 
did  you  never  know  or  hear  of  Europeans  finding  their  way  to  the  different 
courts,  and  being  engaged  in  the  military  service  ? — Numbers ;  both 
French  and  Englii>h. 

Do  not  you  suppose  that  if  the  trarle  of  India  was  allowed  indiscri- 
minately to  bhii>s  manned  with  Europeans,  all  along  the  peninsula  coast 
of  Indi:i,  and  nut  restri;:ted  to  the  principal  settlements,  such  as  Bombay^ 
Madra.,  and  !J  ;ig:il,  that  there  would  be  a  facility  given  for  European 
::d.c:it.irj  >  «]Uittiug  the  ships  and  finding  their  way  into  the  interior  of 

India^ 
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India,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  of  government  ?— The  extent  of    Li^ut.:Colonei 
coast  to  which  such  ships  were  allowed  indiscriminately  to  resort,  would  i^irJ*  Mafcqun. 

no  doubt  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  preventing  their  penetrating      

into  the  interior. 

If  the  export  trade  from  this  country  was  to  be  restricted,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  peninsula  continent  of  India,  to  the  principal  settlements, 
guch  as  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  do  not  you  think  in  such  case 
that  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  Europeans,  by  quitting  their  ships,  to 
enter  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — Most  certainly. 

Then,  so  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  do  you  think 
It  would  be  a  very  wise  measure,  for  the  security  of  the  government  of 
India,  and  also  for  regulating  the  trade  to  India,  and  preventing  small- 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  other  warlike  stores  being  furnished  to  the  different 
native  powers  who  may  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  to 
restrict  the  trade  in  European  ships  to  the  principal  settlements? — lean 
only  generally  state,  in  atiswer  td  that  question,  that,  as  tar  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  the  effect  of  the  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  the  natives,  as  Well  a^  attempt  at  contraband  trade  in  arms  or  other 
things,  I  think  that  there  cannot  be  too  severe  restrictions  estabfuhed ; 
and  that  in  case  of  any  increased  number  of  Europeans  being  admitted 
to  India,  those  restrictions  ought  to  be  rendered  if  possible  still  more  strict 
and  severe. 

You  have  said  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  native  population 
at  the  principal  settlements,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  can  you 
form  an  opinion  what  proportion  of  that  native  population  would  be  jible, 
if  willing,  to  purchase  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture?-— 
I  really  have  no  means  whatever  of  forming  any  computation  of  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  persons  that  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

s    » 

Do  you  think  the  lower  description  of  that  native  population  wpujd 
be  able  to  purchase  those  British  commodities  ?— Certainly  riot,  i^ 
by  lower  is  meant  the  common  labouring  classes. 

Can  you  form  an  opinion  what  proportion  that  lower  population  bears 
to  the  higher  ranks  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  that  enables  me  to  give  a 
correct  answer  to  that  question. 

Are  there  not  many  merchants,  natives,  Parsees,  and  British,  who  are 
ready,  and  who  do  endeavour  to  push  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  up 

thi 
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I JcuL* Colonel    the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  to  convey  whatever  articles  they  thnik  will  be 

Sir  J.  Malcolm,  acceptable  there  ? — There  arc,   no  doubt,  in  everyone  of  the  principal 

^■*      v      ■   ^    "settlements  of  British   India,  and  at  mo  t  of  the  principal  towns,  both 

European  and  native  merchants,  who  are  active,  industrious  ai»d  enter- 
prising, and  who  trade  in  every  quarter  where  they  con^ider  they  can  derive 
benefit,  in  all  articles,  both  European  and  Indian,  that  are  in  the  markets 
of  those  places. 

Does  it  fall  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  sales  by  auction  of 
numbers  of  British  articles  at  all  our  principal  settlements  r — There  are, 
and  at  Calcutta  particularly,  to  a  very  great  extent, 

• 

Arc  not  those  articles  frequently  sold  under  theprime  cost? — I  have  no 
correct  means  of  answering  that  question^  but  I  should  suppose  so,  by 
their  being  sold  by  auction. 

If,  therefore,  there  was  any  probability  of  finding  a  vent  for  those 
articles,  would  not  these  natives,  and  British  merchants,  and  Parsees,  avail 
themselves  of  that,  and  be  able  to  sell  them  proportionably  cheaper  to  the 
rate  at  which  they  could  be  sold  if  imported  from  England  ? — I  have  not 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  commercial  detail  to  enable  me  to  give  a  clear 
answer  to  that  question. 

■ 

Are  there  not  many  pllaces  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coast  ac* 
cessible  to  ships,  exclusive  of  the  places  where  officers  under  the  directioa 
of  the  Company  are  stationed  ? — I  believe  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  where  ships  might  touchy  where  there 
is  no  European  magistrate. 

Might  not,  through  such  places,  a  number  of  adventurers  get  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  under  the  general  licence  that  all  ships  from 
England  should  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  India  P — In  all  parts  of 
the  British  dominions  there  is  a  police  established,  and  though  no  Euro^ 
pean  magistrate  may  be  upon  the  spot,  that  police  would,  1  should  con* 
ceive,  in  most  cases,  be  able  to  prevent  such  Europeans  penetrating  into 
the  country ;  but  not  having  been  a  magistrate,  I  cannot  answer  more 
correctly  to  this  point  s  the  difficulty  of  preventing  it  would  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  boldness  or  numbers  of  the  parties  who  desired  to 
penetrate. 

What^  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  general  character, 
respectability,  and  efficiency  of  the  Company's  army,  if  the  regiments  of 

European 
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European  infantry  in  the  Company's  service  were  to  be  reduced,  and  if  the  Lieut -(jolonet 
Company's  infantry  were  to  consist  of  native*  alone  ? — My  opinion  npdri^Sirf.Malcoltnr 
this  subject  is  more  particularly  formed  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  and  character  of  the  army  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  than' 
any  other  of  the  establishments,  though  I  have  seen  and  served  with  all: 
I  think  that  the  character  and*  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the  Company's 
army  have  been  injured  by  a  former  reduction  of  the  European  part  of 
the  establishment,  and  that  that  injury  to  their  feelings  and  to  their  cha- 
racter and  respectability  would  be  added  to,  and  indeed  completed,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  remainder;  and  that  a  more  serious  injury  could  not^ 
be  inflicted,  than  one  which  added  to  a  distinction  which  has  often  pro- 
duced jealousy,  I  mean  King's  and  Company's,  that  of  European  dnd 
native.  '    * 

You  have  stated  the  effect  upon  the  Company's  officers  generally;  in 
your  opinion,  if  that  measure  were  adopted,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  European  officers  attached  to  the  native  infantry,  in  particular  ?,' 
— The  effect  which  I  have  described,  would  be  most  felt  certainly  by  tht ' 
officers  of  the  native  infantry. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  native  coAimissioned  officers  and 
sepoys  ?— Any  measure  which  tended  in  any  shape  or  way  to  lower  the 
character  and  diminish  the  respectability  of  European  officers  with  them- 
selves, must  in  course  be  gradually  communicated  to  the  men  under  their  ' 
command. 

Were  not  the  sepoy  corps  in  the  French  service  in  India,  ^  distinct 
branch  of  their  military  establishment,  separate  from  the  regiments  .  gf 
the  line  ? — ^They  were.  "'  '* 

Was  there  any  difference  in  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  sepoy 
corps  in   the   French   service  in   India,  and  those  in  the  service  of  th6  \ 
Company ;  and  if  there  was,  state  the  causes  which  occasioned*  that  dif'^\[ 
ference  ? — ^The  sepoys  in  the  French  service  in  India  were  always  deertield 
inferior  to  those  in  the  British  service  ;  the  leading  causes  I  conceive  t^ 
be,  that  the  service  was  deemed  inferior  to  the   European  officers,  WtS^ 
in  consequence  wanted  that  military  pride  which  is  essentflal  to'  the  cn'a* 
racter  of  a  soldier ;  I  also  conceive  a  difference  may  have  arisen  from  th^' 
French  officers  never  having  attended  so  much  to  the  prejudices  and  cha- 
racters of  the  men  under  their  command,  as  has  been  the  habit  in  ifhe 
English  service,  indeed  I  know  this  fact  from  frequent  obsfervations  ini3e  ' 
by  old  sepoys.  .  / 

Arc 
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but  siiiLC  that  has  been  reducvd  boljv/,  il  has  been  unequal  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  g^jod  men  tor  ihac  purpose,  anJ  ihey  have,  been  ca- 
sual!) supplied  from  His  Majesty's  r^giuKnts  serving  in  India. 

As  the  men  of  the  Ccmpiiny's  European  corps  arc  raided  for  the  service 
of  India  only,  and  look  forward  to  pronioiioii  in  tfic  native  corps,  are 
they  induced  to  conform  more  to  the  manners  and  prcjuciiccs  of  the 
natives,  than  the  men  of  Ills  Mije^ty's  re^iment^r — Fro  .1  Lbving  served, 
in  an  European  corps  in  the  C  im:>any's  s.*rvicj  for  tiiree  )ear^,  I  cai^ 
answer  positively  that  they  are,  from  the  cj.u:>es  stated  in  ihe  question. 

Is  not  the  selection  of  scrj.?ant5,  for  the  duties  of  the  n^liw  corps,  infi- 
nitely more  particular  than  even  for  the  European  re^iment,^? — N  .  doubt 
it  is;  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  native  battalion  d^-jicnd  in  a  certain 
degree  upon  the  efficiency  and  good  character  of  the  stall'  European  ser-. 
jeants. 

Have  the  Company's  regiments  of  European  infantry  been  found  equal 
to  the  performance  of  the  services  required  of  European  troops  ? — I  be- 
lieve they  have,  on  every  occasion  :  I  never  heard  o!  their  faihng  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  where  an  opportunity  wa^  given. 

Are  not  the  European  officers  in  the  native  corp*?,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  not  sitting  as  members  of  regimental  C')urtb  roPirtial  for  the  trial 
of  natives,  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  practically  leiirning  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  courts  martial: — They  ceitainly  are. 

Would  any   advantage   result  to  the  public  service  if- the  Company's 
cstabtishn:ent  of  European  troops,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  was  on  such 
a  -cjilc  as  to  admit  of  the  dffieers,  on  first   entering  into  the  army,  being 
attached  f  r  n  certain  period  of  time  to  an  European  regiment,  previously 
to  their  being  permitted  to  join  the  native  corp^  i  an«l  was  it  not  formerly 
invariably  the  jHuctice  of  the  service,  for  officers  to  be  appointed  to  Euro^ 
pean   rcgitntMUs,  on    their  arrival    in   India?— Certainly  tlvre  W(  uld  be  :. 
great  advant 'i^e  :   1  know  no  measure  that  has  tended  more  to  affirct  the 
temper  of   ji  1  nr.tive  troops  than  the  introduction  of  youn/;  offircrs,  unac*   ' 
quainted  wiiii  :i;jir  languaijes    and   prejudices:  the  governments  of  ibc 
different  presidencies   in   India   have  felt  this  so   much,  tliat  they  fiaye  . 
endeavoured,  by  the  establishment  of  military  semiriariesj  to*  avoid  itr^ 

incon. 
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inconveniences;  but  all  these  have,  I  believe,  failed  from  a  want  of  J^kutf!^hncl 
discipline,  and  indeed  the  great  difficulty,  in  a  country  like  India,  q£  Sit^ it^Mg^ofyt^ 
keeping  a  number  of  young  officers  assembled  together  in  order ;  siich    ' 
would  not  only  be  kept  in  order  in  European  corps,  but  be  instructed 
in  many  most  essential  points  of  discipline. 

Besides  those  advantages,  would  it  not  tend  to  remove  the  prejudice 
against  the  natives,  which  many  persons,  more  particularly  young  men^ 
entertain  on  their  arrival  in  India,  and  thereby  better  qualify  the  officer! , 
who  had  been  in  an  European  regiment  for  the  command  of  native  troops? 
—Certainly  the  longer  persons  remain  in  India,  the  more,  generaliyr 
speaking,  their  prejudices  against  the  natives  wear  away  ;  the  officers  SQ 
appointed  would  not  be  so  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
jiien,  as  if  they  had  been  nominated  to  an  European  regiment  on  their 
first  arrival ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  distinctly  understand  this  question* 

By  being  for  a  certain  time  in  an  European  regiment,  does  not  an  offic^if 
get  rid  of  his  prejudices  before  he  is  sent  to  command  native  troops  ?-*r 
Most  certainly,  in  most  cases  this  would  be  the  case. 

Would  it  be  advantageous  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  well  as  with 
a  view  to  economy,  to  have  the  regiments  of  Europeans  in  India  conap* 
pleted  by  filling  up  the  casualties  with  recruits,  or  to  have  them  occasioxifr 
ally  relieved  by  entire  regiments?  —  It,  no  doubt,  would  be  most 
economical  to  have  them  filled  up  with  recruits,  and  the  regiments  would 
always  continue  more  efficient ;  as  any  new  regiment  coming  entire  firoipi 
England  is  unfit  for  service  for,  I  may  say,  a  twelvemonth  at  least. 

Did  not  Lord  CornwalUs  in  1794  recommend  to  His  Majesty*s  ministcim 
a  plan  for  new  modelling  the  army  in  India  ?-^He  did»  in  ^  letter  to  th^ 
President  of  the  Board  of  Controul. 

Was  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  plan,  to  prevent  the  cosf  . 
tinuance  or  revival  of  those  discontents  and  jealousies  which  had  so  often*  - 
manifested  themselves  between  the  King*s  and  Company's  troops,  as  wcU; 
as  between  the  servants  belonging  to  the  different  presidencies  ?— It  wat| 
I  believe  his  Lordship,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  stated  a$  much  in  tlyr  ; 
yery  words  of  the  question. 

Dj4  not  Lord  Cornwallis  deem  it  essential  that  the  new*  regulatioiip  ^ 
sbould  be  Cilculated  to  inspire  hopes  o/  prooKitUPB  ^nd  publk  distiocticm^ 

P  which 
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Lietitr  Colonel  which  his  Lordship  conceived  would  operate  beyond  all  other  incitements 
Sir  J,  Malcolm^  in  calling  forth  the  exertions  of  military  men  ?— His  Lordship  stated  those 

to  be  his  sentiments,  in  his  dispatch,  at  least  as  far  as  my  memory  serves. 

Did  the  regulations  which  were  framed  in  1796,  extend  their  benefits 
equally  to  the  three  presidencies  ? — ^They  did  not,  I  recollect  particularly, 
because  1  was  military  secretary  to  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  who  at  the  period 
of  their  introduction  was  commander-in-chief  at  Fort  St.  George ;  and  I 
rfemehiber  that  officer  writing  a  minute,  in  which  he  pointed  out  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  strongest  manner,  and  predicted  that  the  most  evil  con- 
fiequeiices  would  result  from  it,  with  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  army  of 
that  settlement. 

Has  not  a  preference  been  shown  to  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  service 
iri  India,  in  the  distribution  of  military  commands  ?— I  have  often  heard 
such  a  preference  complained  of,  but  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any 
precise  facts  that  would  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  at  this  moment  upon 
Its  justice ;  but  I  know  it  was  considered  at  various  periods  as  a  grievance 
among  the  officers  of  the  Company's  army. 

Is  not  the  rank  of  the  Company's  officers  confined  to  that  of  major- 
gtneral  ?— -It  is. 

Has  any  Company's  officer,  since  the  regulations  of  1796,  been  specially 
appointed  commander-in-chief  at  any  of  the  presidencies  in  IndiaP— I 
believe  not  one. 

Has  any  mark  of  honour  or  public  distinction  been  bestowed  by  the 
Crown  on  any  officer  of  the  Company's  army,  for  military  services  ?-~r 
have  no  recollection  of  any  such  mark  or  distinction  within  thirty  years, 
except  one:  the  dignity  ot  baronet  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Brathwaite, 
when  he  was  superseded  by  a  junior  officer  of  His  Majesty's  service  in 
India  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  which  he 
had  been  provisionally  appointed. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  general  effect  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Company's  officers,  by  their  exclusion  from  the  higher 
stations  in  India,  and  from  those  marks  of  honour  and  public  distinction, 
which  are  usually  the  rewards  of  eminent  military  services? — I  believe 
sach  exclusion  has,  beyond  all  other  causes,  tended  to  damp  that  ardour 
and  high  military  feeling,  which  are  always  essential  to  the  characteT  of 
an  officer,  but,  above  all  others,  of  officers  so  situated  as  those  in  the 

Company's 
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Company^s  service  are  in  India ;  I  believe  that  it  has  diminished  the  am-  Lihk.'Calohi(t^ 
bition^  and  almost  extinguished  the  hope,  with  regard  to  militarr  famr  ^''^  •'•  Jmkolm^ 
apd  rank,  in  all  classes  of  that  service ;  that  they  have  in  consequence 
sunk  in  their  own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  troops  under  their 
command,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  ser'/c  ;  I 
nm  also  satisfied  that  this  cause  alone  is  competent  to  defeat  all  the  be- 
nefits that  were  intended  by  the  regulations  of  1796,  which  proposed  a 
fair  equality  between  the  two  services. 

Do  you  think  that  the  character  and  credit  of  His  Majesty's  forces  iif 
India  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  native  powers  in  as  high  a  degree  of 
respect  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  Company's  troops  ?— •!  do  certainly 
think  that  it  does ;  and  my  answer  to  the  last  question  was  meant  to 
convey,  that  the  operation  of  the  system  established  was  calculated  to 
raise  it  still  higher,  not  upon  its  own  merits  (which,  God  knows,  are  as 
high  as  possible)  but  upon  the  depression  of  the  other  service.  1  neglected 
to  answer  one  part  of  the  question  connected  with  the  European  troopsi 
which  was,  that  I  was  convinced  the  feelings  cherished  by  the  Company's 
officers  were  for  a  system  that  would  produce  emulation  with  His  Ma- 
jesty's troops,  not  jealousy ;  and  that  if  they  felt  the  loss  of  Europeans, 
it  was  because  they  had  lost,  among  other  things,  the  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for  honest  fame,  in  the  front  of  the  battle  and  in  the 
breach,  with  His  Majesty's  officers  serving  in  India,  from  which  they  arc 
in  some  degree  excluded,  as  European  troops  are  in  general  employed 
upon  services  of  the  greatest  glory  and  danger.  It  seems  impossible  but 
that  officers  with  that  advantage  which  the  circumstance  of  their  command- 
ing Europeans  gives  them,  must  feel  a  superiority,  and  the  other  service 
must  feel  a  consequent  depression.  I  wish  to  say  in  explanation,  that'all 
the  officers  in  His  Majesty's  service,  who  have  since  1796  held  stations  of  ^ 
principal  command  in  India,  are  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  and  with  all  of  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  I  feel  bound 
to  many  of  those  officers  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  friendship  ;  and  I  believe 
there  never  was  a  series  of  officers  selected  which  did  more  honour  to  those 
by  whom  they  were  nominated  j  but  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  show  their 
high  merits  than  to  calculate  the  evil  effects  upon  a  whole  service,  by  an 
exclusion  which  banishes  all  hope  from  their  breasts  of  ever  attaining  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Do  you  think  that  any  bad  effects  would  arise  from  uniting  the  two  seN 
vices  in  one,  and  from  incorporating  the  Company's  army  with  that  of  the 
King  ?•— I  conceive  that  the  bad  effects  which  I  have  poidted  out,  from  any 
service  in  India  being  exclusively  native,  would  be  equally  felt,  whether.. 

P  2  that 
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)^^^*^^!?^^^   that  service  belonged  to  the  Crown  or  the  Company ; 
?         ^^f^olm.  there  are  many  and  numerous  difficuhies  in  the  way  of  ; 


and  I  conceive 
any  arrangement 
to  connect  a  local  service  for  India  with  the  European  army  of  England. 


You  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  the  wealthy 
inhabitaolts.of  the  presidencies  of  India,  namely,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  are  In  the  habit  of  purchasing  European  goods ;  are  those  pur* 
chases  so  made  from  the  predilection  which  they  have  for  such  articles,  or 
are  they  not  most  freqiiently  made  to  gratify  and  to  please  Europeans  ? — I 
believe  they  are  in  gencrral  made  either  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  and 
pleasing  Europeans,  or  to  satisfy  vanity  or  curiosity  ;  some,  no  doubt,  are 
articles  of  use,  and  purchased  for  that  purpose  3  I  speak  at  present  of  the 
most  wealthy. 

Supposing  such  motives  not  to  exist,  do  you  think  that  the  purchase  of 
European  articles  by  natives  of  India  at  the  presidencies,  would  be  to 
any  great  extent  ?— It  would  be  certainly  greatly  diminished  from  what  it 
is  at  present,  by  the  extinction  of  such  motives. 

Are  there  not  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  many  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  planters,  who  a/e 
considered  as  colonists  in  those  places  ?— lliere  are  many  such  persons 
resident  in  the  places  described  ;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  persons  can 
be  considered  as  colonists,  whose  residence  depends  from  day  to  day  upon 
the  toleration  of  the  British  government  in  India,  and  that  is  the  situation 
of  most  of  those  persons. 

Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  described  in  the 
last  question,  who  may  be  distributed  in  the  places  mentioned  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  it  at  present,  though  there  is  a  regular  register  of  their  names  in 
fhe  common  calendar  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

.    Do  they  amount  to  thousands  ? — Certainly  not  thousands. 

Reckoning  in  all  the  places  ? — I  should  conceive  not. 

Have  not  many  of  tha  natives  learnt  from  those  persons  the  improve- 
ments and  arts  of  civil  life  ?— Many  of  the  natives  have  learnt  from  such 
persons  noe^hanical  arts,  but  few,  if  any  (if  I  am  to  understand  that  the 
question  refers  to  our  Mahumedan  and  Hindoo  subjects),  have  at  all 
changed  their  usual  modes  of  life* 

Do 
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Do  you  apprehend  that  any  serious  evils  would  arise  from  an  mcreaufie  ^f ^^J^¥^^Q4^Mi 
the  number  of  such  persons  in  India  as  have  been  described ?--i»lt  t^^ 
entirely  depend  upon  the  character  of  such  persons,  and  the  r^stramttlf**^      "^  ' 

posed  upon  them. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  advance  of  the  natives  of  India  m  every 
branch  of  useful  knowledge,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  mea.ns  ^Pjf^  eif* 
am^Ie  which  we  may  afford  them,  by  the  residence  of  such  per^ns  as 
have  been  described  in  India  ? — I  certainly  do  conceive  that  their  ad-  . 
vance  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  will  be  in  proportion  tOj  the 
examples  and  instruction  they  receive ;  I  mean  by  useful  knowledge^  an 
improvement  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures,  and  every  thing  that  tends 
to  render  them  more  happy  and  comfortable. 

Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  good  policy  in  the  British  govenj* 
ment  to  increase  the  means  of  information  to  the  natives  of  India }. infor- 
mation such  as  you  have  described  ? — I  consider  that  in  a  state  of  sa  extra* 
ordinary  a  nature  as  British  India,  the  first  consideration  of  the  government 
must  always  be  its  own  safety  ;  and  that  the  political  question  Of  governing  , 

that  country  must  be  paramount  to  all  other  considerations :  Under  that  'il 

view  of  the  case,  I  conceive  every  subordinate  measure  (and  such  I  con- 
ceive that  referred  to  in  the  question)  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the 
superior  consideration  of  political  security. 

Might  not  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts  in  the  natives, 
conveyed  by  British  subjects  resident  in  India,  tend  to  strenghen  the  British 
government  in  India  ? — I  conceive  that  such  knowledge  might  tend  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  increase  their  own  comforts  and  their  enjoyment 
of  life  ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  tend  in  any  shape  t9  strenghen 
the  political  security  of  the  English  government  in  India,  which  Appears 
to  me  to  rest  peculiarly  upon  their  present  condition. 

State  your  opinion,  by  what  means  an  attachment  to  the  British- govern* 
ment  in  India,  might  be  promoted  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India?-— 
By  continuing  to  govern  them  with  mildness,  moderation,  and  justice* 

Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  very  serious  afTrays  have  taken 
place  between  large  bodies  of  the  natives  of  India,  in  consec|uende  of 
disputes  between  the  indigo  planters,  in  the  interior  of  the  countt^  ?— 
I  have  heard  of  such ;  there  was  one  particularly  shocking  <$ase^  m  which 
Mr.  Arnott,  an  indigo  planter  of  Bengal^  was  murd«ri^a  &^f^ y ears*ago. 

Have 
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Luut.-Coloncl       Have  tlie  European  indigo  planters  been  the  ostensible  persons  in  dcca* 
Sir  J.Malcolm,  sioning  such  affrays  ? — I  have  not  such  a  minute  knowledge  as  enables  me 

to  give  an  answer  to  ttiii  question;  in  the  case  1  stated,  general  report 

ispoke  Mr.  Arnott  to  be  a  very  violent  man. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  if  many  Europeans  were  settled  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  such  affrays  as  have  come  to  your  knowledge,  would  be 
likely  to  take  place  ?— They  would  1  conceive  be  more  numerous,  from 
an  increased  proportion  of  persons  liable  to  be  engaged  in  them. 

State  the  nature  of  such  disputes  and  affrays  F— I  really  have  not  the 
means  of  answering  that  question. 

State  the  number  of  Indians  who  meet  to  contest  the  disputes  between 
such  individuals ;  are  there  not  hundreds  sometimes  ?— I  have  not  that 
minute  information  regarding  this  subject  as  will  enable  me  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question. 

You  have  alluded  to  one  particular  instance  of  an  affray  between  planters 
and  the  natives ;  state  how  the  Europeans,  not  in  the  service  of  the 
Cbmpany  in  India,  have  generally  conducted  themselves,  whether  peace- 
ably and  quietly,  or  otherwise  ? — If  by  that  question  is  meant  the  Euro- 
peatns  at  the  different  principal  settlements  in  India,  not  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  which  are  the  class  with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted,  those 
are  divided  into  different  communities,  the  principal  of  them,  that  is,  the 
gentlemen,  agents,  and  British  merchants  are  (as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes)  a  class  of  men  not  exceeded,  in  all  the  qualifications  by  which  men 
in'  th6ir  condition  of  life  are  distinguished,  by  any  in  the  world  ;  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  conduct  on  their  part,  that  was  not  such  as  belonged 
to  their  characters.  The  other  Europeans  at  the  different  presidencies,  are 
of  various  characters,  and  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  I  conceive  kept  in 
order  by  the  severe  restraints  of  the  government,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
established  at  those  presidencies,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other 
societies. 

Can' you  name  any  other  instance  than  that  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
of  an  affray  having  taken  place  between  any  European  and  the  natives  of 
India,  in  the  interior  or  oihcTwisc  ? — I  have  heard  of  several  quarrels; 
not  of  any  person  being  murdered,  but  Mr.  Arnott. 

Do  you  think  it  likely  that  any  of  the  native  powers  in  India  would, 
under  existing  circumstances,    entertain  Europeans  in  their  service,  in 

defiance 
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defiance  of  their  treaties  with  the  British  government  ?— I  do.  not  thJQk    Lieut-Cobmel 
that  those  who  have  entered  into  such  treaties  would.  r      Sir  J*  Makohkm 

Are  you  aware  of  any  native  power  in  India,  which  has  not  entered  isr. 
to  such  treaty  ? — None  of  the  larger  powers  ;  there  are  a  great  number  of 
the* lesser  powers  which  have  not  entered  into  such  treaties. 

Have  the  goodness  to  mention  them  ? — I  cannot  recollect  ali  the  le$iielr 
states  of  India  with  whom  we  have  no  eno;agements,  but  we  have  treaties. 
with  the  higher  states  in  India,  by  which  Europeans  are  excluded,  such  as 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  the  Peishwah,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  ScinduA, 
and  I  believe  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 

Do  you  consider  any  of  the  powers  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  jhe 
Rajah  of  Berar,  as  independent  of  British  government  ? — That  is  a  diffi-. 
cult  question  for  nie  to  answer  ;  by  the  treaties  with  several  of  those  princes'^- 
they  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  dependents  of  the  British  goyeror 
ment. 

Are  there  not  many  European  officers  in  the  Nizam*s  service,  appointed . 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  authority  at  his  court  ?— There  a,re  I 
believe  some  :  their  numbers  are  not  at  present  very  considerable,  though 
1  have  not  the  mcan^  of  knowing  how  many. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  some  respectable  officers  from  the  King*s  ^rmy 
having  been  sent  out,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  Nizam's  service, 
with  the  permission  of  the  British  Government  ?— I  do  not  recollect  the 
name  of  such  an  officer  (except  it  was  Major  Frazer  ) ;  but  I  believe  there 
is  an  officer  in  the  Company's  army,  in  charge  of  some  part  of  the  Nizam'f 
infantry  \  and  the  system  is  not  unusual,  as  at  the  siege  of  Seringaps^t^ro, 
I  commanded  myself  all  the  regular  infantry  of  that  state. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion  that  if  any  Europeans  were  to  be  landed  from 
British  ships  at  any  of  the  ports  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  to  find  theit 
way  into  the  interior,  they  would  be  immediately  taken  up  and  sent  to  one 
of  the  three  presidencies? — It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  what  part  of  th{pf 
interior  they  penetntted  into.  ,    . 

Could  such  Europeans  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the  peninspla,^ 
to  go  into  the  interior,  without  going  through  part  (f  the  British  dominions, 
or  a  country  subject  to  the  treaties  of  which  you  have  ,spoJcen  ?— rlTief 
could  land  in  no  such  porr^  except  <on  an  inconsiderable,  tract  xX  countiy 

between 
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LUitti^Gqhncl  betys^een  Bombay  and  Goa,  subject  to  tbe  Rajah  of  Kolapore,  who  Is  not 

iirJ^  Malcolm,  pledged  by  alliance  (as  far  as  I  know)  with  the  British  government  to  prc- 

^>^  ■  V  ■".■.  .  ^    vent  any  Europeans  landing  in  his  country ;  and  I  have  known  instances 

where  such  were  permitted  to  penetrate  into  his  country. 

If  such  Europeans  were  entertained  by  that  rajah,  could  it  be  produce 
tive  of  any  serious  inconvenience  or  danger  to  the  British  interests  in  India  f 
-*-I  do  not  think  that  rajah  has  any  power  that  can  ever  be  a  subject  of 
serious  alarm  ;  how  far  he  might  possibly  have  the  means  of  sending  such 
persons  further  into  the  interior,  I  cannot  possibly  say. 

Into  what  states  would  he  be  likely  to  send  such  persons,  as  far  as  you 
can  form  an  opinion  ? — I  cannot  say  that  his  disposition  would  lead  nim 
either  to  receive  them,  or  to  send  them  to  any  states ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
only  part  where  any  Europeans  could  be  of  any  danger,  would  be  m  join- 
ing Meer  Cawn,  or  the  person  who  has  in  his  hands  what  remains  of  the 
power  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar. 

Is  it  at  all  probable  that  any  number  of  Europeans,  say  even  a  dozen^ 
would  find  their  way  to  Meer  Cawn,  without  being  intercepted,  either  by 
the  British  authorities  or  some  of  the  states  with  which  we  are  in  alliance^ 
and  with  whom  those  treaties  exist  ? — I  do  not  think  it  probable ;  there 
would  be  more  difficulty  if  they  went  in  a  body  of  even  twelve,  than  if 
they  went  singly. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  the  private  merchants  residing  in  India,  to  employ 
native  agents  more  frequently  than  Europeans,  in  their  commercial  trans- 
actions with  the  natives  in  the  interior  ? — I  believe  they  do,  but  I  have 
jnpt  the  means  of  particularly  knowing  the  fact. 

Would  not  the  European  adventurers  in  this  country,  be  likely  to  find  it 
more  cojivenient  and  more  advantageous  to  employ  natives,  than  to  go 
into  the  interior  themselves  ? — ^ITiat  would,  I  conceive,  depend  much 
upon  the  part  of  India  to  which  they  had  resort ;  as  far  as  my  experience 
went^  more  Europeans  resorted  to  the  interior  in  Bengal,  than  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  India  put  together  s  but  I  cannot  from  my  own  knowledge, 
precisely  judge  of  the  motives  that  would  operate  on  the  minds  of  such 
adventurers  as  are  described. 

Are  not  the  European  articles  sent  from  India  to  Persia  necessarily  in- 
voiced very  high,  from  going  through  so  man^  hands  before  they  reacfi 
that  country  ? — As  far  as  1  could  judge,  a  great  deal  of  tl)at  trade  wa^ 

carried 
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carried  on  by  the  native  merchants  of  Persia,  and  by  the  Ar.a:|!)S  of  Mti^t; 
and  by  Armenians,  many  of  whom  were  resident  at  Bushire  aiujl  Butaoii^ 


Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  situation  of  the  natives  of  India  w&fi 
bettered,  so  as  to  afford  them  the  means,  they  would  be  disposed  to  nur* 
chase  such  of  our  manufactures  as  might  tend  to  promote  their  comfort  r—« 
If  by  being  bettered,  is  meant  improved  in  their  circumstances,  I  havq;  no 
doubt  they  would,  in  such  case,  purchase  every  comfort  within  their  reach. 

Do  not  you  think  it  possible  in  time  to  better  the  situations  of  the  na« 
tives  of  India, -in  point  of  pecuniary  circumstances? — I  conceive  sych 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  an  empire  so  large  as  India,  must  be 
very  gradual  and  very  slow  5  but  such  results  may  no  doubt  be  expectted 
from  a  long  period  of  peace  and  good  government.  v"^ 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  revenue  system  of  India  might  be  imptovcidJP 
— I  never  was  employed  in  the  revenue  line,  and  am  not  suflficientfy '4& 
quainted  with  the  detail  of  that  line  to  enable  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  natives  of  India  complain  of  the  revenufti  ^S^. 
taxes  being  heavier  than  they  could  bear  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  mepipW 
with  hearing  any  particular  complaints  of  this  nature;  but  I  have  np 
doubt  complaints  of^  payment  to  government  are  made  in  India,  as  wftjl 
as  in  every  other  country  in  the  world. 

You  have  no  doubt  often  read  the  Calcutta  Gazette  ,  state  to  the; best 
of  your  recollection,  how  many  columns  of  that  paper  are  usually  filfcd 
with  advertisements  for  the  sale  of  lands  to  pay  rents  ? — I  believe  so9|i^ki|- 
vertisements  to  be  very  common,  but  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  iri;^ 
knowledge  whatever  of  their  number  or  extent. 


.  Does  not  the  supplement  to  the  Calcutta  Gazette  very  ofceh  consist  df 
two  or  three  sheets  filled  with  such  advertisements  ?— 1  have  no  doiii^' 
from  the  question  being  put,  that  it  does  j  but  the  advertisements  itt  tW 
Calcutta  Gazette  are  some  of  them  in  Persian,  and  others  in  Bengalee/ fK 
latter  of  which  languages  I  do  not  understand,  and  I  have  seldom  or  ere. 
perused  any  of  them,  and  therefore  cannot  state  the  fact  particularly, '*'?^ 

Is  not  the  native  Christian  population  of  India  very  considerabl^^ar- 
tlcularly  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  pcniosula  ?~X  bjelievg  thgt  .tj(;ie\  C&]^- 
tia^n  gopi^latipn  ^s  rcrjr  considerable  in  aU  parts  of  ^i?djf».  whijrjf .  the  t^j^L 
tugu^^e^  Dufcl)j  I^anes^  ansd  French,  were  and  Ikre  ^medTm  li^^ 

Q  You 


\ 
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IJent :^Coh7itl  ■  You  have  mentioned  oh  a  former  night,  that  the  native^  of  India  were 
Sfi>  J\  JHfalcobn.  getting;-  into  ihe  habit  of  manufacturing  arficles,  the  same  as  those  sup- 
plied trom  this  country  ;  do  you  think  that  articles  so  manufactured  arc  v.s 
good  as  those  imported  from  England  ? — ^Thc  tannery  lately  establi:>hed  at 
Madras,  by  an  European  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Parry^  who  has  va- 
rious assistants  acquainted  wiih  that  manufacture,  has  reached  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection  ;  leather  pantaloons  even  for  the  horse 
artiHery,  are,  1  belieyCj  manufactured  there,  also  gloves  of  very  excellent 
description  -,  and  I  have  heard,  within  the  last  two  years,  there  is  a  to- 
Jerable  glass  manufactory  established  at  Madras ;  the  carriages  made  at 
Calcutta  are,  I  believe,  generally  speaking,  preferred  to  those  sent  out 
from  England,  though  many  of  the  materials  are  imported  from  this  coun- 
try 5  the  furniture  is  also  excellent;  and  silver  plate  is  manufactured  by 
lilaropeans,  as  well  as  many  other  articles  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are.  any  circumstances  of  climate  which  can  make  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
duction of  equally  good  mechanics,  in  any  of  the  manufactures  I  have 
stated. 

Do  yon  think  that  the  natives  of  India  are  likely  to  rival  us  in  their 
manufacture  of  woollens,  cutlery,  and  other  hardware  ? — In  India  they 
have  no  wool  fit  for  the  manufacture,  and  therefore  can  never  rival  us  ia 
that;  I  have  seen  articles  of  cutlery,  and  even  brass  instruments,  made 
in  very  considerable  perfection,  the  latter  was  at  the  Gun-carriage  Yard 
in  Serihg'apatam,  where  European  superintendants  have  instructed  some 
of  the  halt-cast  artisans  and  natives  to  be  very  skilful  workmen  j  and  I 
cannot  myself  understand  (if  there  is  no  objection  on  the  point  of  cli- 
mate) why  the  same  persons  that  manufacture  articles  in  England,  If  they 
have  the  materials  in  India,  should  not  make  them  there. 

Is  not  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  almost  the  greatest  present  that  you  can 
make  to  a  poor  native  of  India,  and  the  most  acceptable  ? — A  piece  of 
clo^  is  a  very  acceptable  present  to  any  native  of  India,  and  particularly 
to  one  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  it,  as  it  furnishes  him  with  warm 
clothing  for  the  winter,  if  he  is  in  a  climate  which  requires  such  ;  but  if 
by  "  poor  "  is  meant  a  person  of  the  labouring  class  or  lower  community, 
Thave  seldon^  known  such  wear  woollen  cloths,  except  at  the  presidencies^ 
aAd  there  chiefly  those  in  the  service  of  the  Europeans  3  such  are  often  in 
the  custom  of  having  jackets  of  that  cloth. 

'  Is- not  the  climate  of  India,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  such  as 
to  render  woollen  clothing  very  desirable  in  the  night  ?— The  latitude  of 
the  Company V posseiBsiom  in  India  extend/I  believe/ from  lOandll 

to 
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to  upwards  of  30  degrees  north  latitude^  anjl  fcbe  clvmate: varies stiOririSore  ^£^«iw£l-^5WiwW' 
from  the  elevation  ot  different  countries,  than  it  <loe<:  frooi;  diflcrentildg-  .d8r.fcilJt/A*-tf/W 
^rees  of  latitude  ;  many  parts  of  India,  no  doubt,  are  cold  in  theiWiTDteij,  ^V— 
and  in  such,  woollens  imist  be  a  desirable  wear  to  thoscfwho  can  affdr&i^ 
buy  them.  .-;-:...      /r.^.y^lA 


*  '.i 


Do  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of  any  materially  increased,  .coiii* 
sumption  of  British  manufactures  in  Persia,  conveyed  thither  throqglii  the 
medium  of  India  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is,  as  the  markets  for  suchartielus 
9t  Boriibay,  and  other  places  in  India  to  which  Persian  merchants  resort > 
are  abundantly  supplied,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  intercourse.»    1.-/^1 

Do  you  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  Company's  orders,  jbrbW^hw  ' 
the  ingress  of  Europeans  into  British  India  without  a.licencc,  tlie  tiiiaiAier 
of  unlicensed  Europeans  has  considerably  increased  there  ?-^lt  has^^il    , 
believe,  increased  to  a  very  great  extent,  particularly  Rengak   i.    .^  oufj 

Supposing  free  trade  to  give  legally  a  very  large  admission  to  Europeann^ 
into  India,  do  you  think,  from  what  you  have  already  observed  QfO[|»c 
propensity  of  that  race  to  resort  to  India,  that  an  increased  numbiHi^ 
them  would  endeavour  to  go  there,  though  not  entitled  b^^hc.jiew.regorf 
lations  to  do  so  ? — I  certainly  think,  from  what  I  obse.rved,  that  ,tbere  it 
a  great  disposition  in  a  variety  of  persons  to  resort  to  India;  and  I  haw 
seldom  known,  among  the  lower  classes  particularly,,  any  wish  tp  I^aV:^  it 
after  they  have  resided  there  some  time  ;  this  I  conceive  to  result  rr0Y|^:tbil 
habits  which  they  acquired  in  the  country,  ...  \,,\i::i\: 

By  what  means  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  g<>vora*: 
mept  to  controul  the  continually  increasing  mass  of  European  population, 
and  to  keep  them  from  entering  by  various  channels  into  the.irtt^riprofibc 
country  ?— I  can  conceive  no  other  means,  except  an  increased  po}U}ft>' 
and  the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  government  tp  prevent  tii^l 
evil.  *  •  •:    ;: 

If  the  natives  who  compose  the  police  establishments  in  India*,  or  |f^r 
even  the  regular  sepoys,  were  called  forth  to  quell^  the  insubordin2^ti§<te0f, 
Europeans,  or  to  take  them  into  custody,  would  not  this  exerci^  of  n^tifvftjv 
force  over  Englishmen  be  likely  to  degrade  the  latter  in  the  .^yes.j^Jbci. 
Indian  people,  and  to  reduce  the  respectability  of  the  government  of  the 
English  ? — Most  ^citainly  i^  would  degrade  the  Europcap.cbaraf:;tqriri^d^ 
as  evefy  degfadatipn  of  that  cbatactei:  iDust  {cpf^jU}r-^Q/^e  j^^grWi^ttf^n  ^i 
diftiitiUliqn  of  that  respect  w^'ich  it,  Js  .m?H..eM^niw4^Jt^;^pi^irt.4nJt.lw(i 


y 
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Lieut. -^Colonel    minds  of  the  natives  towards  the  British  nation,  it   vroulJ  (to  a  certain 
Sir  J.  Malcolm.  dt*grcc)  be  an  evil  of  the  nature  described  in  the  question. 

You  arc  doubtless  aware  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  lands  in 
V/  v/l\ich  they  were  made  over  in  free  property  to  the  zemindars 
alterable  rent,  and  all  the  benefits  of  improvement  and  agricul- 
ture woio,  contrary  to  the  former  practice,  left  wholly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  ciiltivat('i>  :— I  am  aware  of  that  settlement. 

Did  not  you  understand  that  it  was  tliou(»ht  a  necessary  condition  of 
this  system,  that  to  secure  the  rent  of  government  against  the  improvi- 
dence or  di^ioncstv  of  the  zemindar^,  the  land  should  be  made  answer- 
able  for  the  rent,  and,  in  case  of  defalcation,  a  portion  of  the  land  be 
sold  for  pnymcnt  r — I  do  know  of  such  a  regulation. 

Can  you  state  whether  it  was  from  the  improvidence  or  dibhonesty  of 
zemindars,  that  in  general  the  sales  have  been  produced  ? — I  have  always 
heard  that  the  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  a  very  moderate  assess- 
ment, and  therefore  conclude  it  must  have  been  from  the  improvidence  or 
dishonesty  of  the  zemindars,  when  such  sales  were  made  ;  but  never 
having  been  employed  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  service^  I  cannot 
speak  with  minute  knowledge  to  the  question. 

■ 

Are  you  able  to  say  whether  advertisements  in  the  Indian  papers  are  not 
generally  given,  the  same  advertisements,  in  three  or  four  different 
languages,  and  repeated  in  three  or  four  successive  papers  ?— I  believe 
they  are. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  PtogretSi 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
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Jovis,  S'  die  ApriUs  1813. 


1° 


\  > 


t 


• 


Whitshed  Keene,  Esq.  in  the  Chain 


»  I  -•. 


Major- General  ALEXANDER  KYD,   was  called  in^  and  cwtnine*  • 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Jackson,'] — How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  East-  Major  General 
India  Company  ? — I  have  served  the  honourable  East-India  Compat^y*  Alexander Kyd. 
thirty-nine  years,  nearly  thirty  four  years  of  which  I  resided  in  Indi^  *'^ 


/b 


To  which  of  the  military  establishments  did  you  belong  ? — ^Tity  tHld*^ 
military  establishment  of  Bengal.  "•  ^'l 


<     ■  I  •;  » 


Be  pleased  to  describe  your  present  post  or  station  ? — I  now  hold  the 
office  of  chief  engineer  upon  that  cstj^blisliment,  » 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  from  India  ? — About  two  years  aiid:  '^■ 
a  half. 

Be  pleased  to  describe  the  parts  of  India  to  which  your  duty  has  led 
you  ? — In  the  course  of  my  service  I  have  been  at  nearly  all  the  Com- 
pany's stations  in  the  interior  of  Hindostan,  and  in  macly  places  in  the 
Mahratta  country ;  I  have  also  navigated  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
Hindostan,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Are  you  thus  acquainted  with  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  India  ?— 
Both  the  Malabar  and  Cororaandel  coasts. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity,  from  this  extent  of  service  through  the 
various  parts  of  India,  of  well  acquainting  yourself  with  the  character  of: 
the  natives,  as  to  their  habits,  customs  and  prejudicc9>  whether  civil  or 

i  *  i   jreligious? 


i  ■  ^ 
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Mfijor •  General  rtVigious: — In  the   course  of  my  professional  avocations,  I   have   had 
Jllcxander  Kyd.  much  to  do  with  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  in  forming  contracts  for  ma^ 
u-,,.y  ,.  ;;»j     terials,  and  employing  workmen  for  carrying  on  public  works. 

Supposing  from  the  circumstance  of  opening  the  trade  from  every  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  every  port  within  the  limits  of  the  CompanyV 
Charter  (Canton  excepted)  a  considerable  and  indiscriminate  influx  of 
Europeans  should  take  place,  what  effects  do  you  apprehend  might  arise 
from  that  circumstance  ? — The  effects,  I  think,  wdu  d  be  fraught  with 
the  greatest  danger  ultimately  to  the  Company's  possesions. 

Be  pleased  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  you  found  such  apprehen* 
aions  ? — From  the  character  of  the  lower  class  of  Europeans,  who,  more 
especially  upon  their  first  going' to  India,  hold  the  natives  in  the  most 
sovereign  contempt,  and  whenever  they  can  have  an  opportunity,  treat 
tlicm  exceedingly  ill ;  from  another  part  of  the  character  of  the  lower 
class  of  Europeans,  that  they  are  extremely  addicted  to  spirituous  liqaoni, 
whenever  they  can  get  them,  ^d  the  vast  facility  there  is  in  every  mskrket 
and  village  in  Hindostan  to  obtain  ardent  spirits  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
and  when  intoxicated  are  apt  to  commit  disturbances,  and  thus  give  a 
bad  impression  of  the  European  character. 

Do  you  found  these  observations  on  any  particular  instances  within  jroar 
recollection  ? — Upon  innumerable  instances. 

State  any  that  happen  to  occur  to  you  ? — During  the  time  that  I  had 
occasion  to  carry  on  the  public  works,  particularly  at  the  fortress  of 
Allahabad,  where  I  was  employed  five  or  six  years,  I  was  permitted  by 
government  to  get  European  overseers  from  the  different  corps  of  the 
army,  and  in  general  the  best  men  were  recommended  to  me ;  but  in  a' 
little  time  I  fouhd  it  so  impossible  to  depute  an^  sort  of  autboiity  to 
tho^e  men,  on  account  of  their  using  the  natives  ill,  that  1  was  obliged 
to  leave  off  employing  them,  and  have  recourse  to  native  overieen  ; 
the  same  has  happened  iq  all  public  works  that  1  have  had  occasion  to 
carry  on. 

When  it  has  happened  that  soldiers  have  had  leave  to  go  any  way  inra 
the  interior,  or  have  strayed  from  their  garrisons,  what  effects  have  yott 
noticed  from  such  permission  or  absence  ? — In  general  to  get  drunk,  and 
to  commit  disturbances  in  the  villages  into  which  they  go,^  to-drirc  thi 
natives  cu:  of  the  villages,  and  to.  commit  e\*cry  species  ofdiaorder  %  h^t^ 
government  have  established  strict  regulations^  and  coaunandiog officera 
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ate  very  careful  to  ptfttent  their  quittiiig  tlilfi  gamiotis  and  fcaritortniehts,  jiJ^fj^iQaiO'ai 
on  this  veiy  aocount.  /iiexanda-  Ki/d. 

' V — — *    ' 

Do  you  mean  that  ihe  tiative^have  been  induced  to  desert  thei/ villages, 
froa*  the  alarm  which  they  received  in  such  cases  as  j'uii  have  discfibcd'^ 
—1  hate  frequently  seen  the  occurrchce  happen.  ' 

■  ;Have  offences  to  the  natives,  of  a  deep  arid  serious  nature,  sometime* 
arisen  from  the  inadvertence  or  ignorarM:e  of  nev>  comers  ? — Frequently,' 
I  dare  say,  from  tlic  inadvertence  of  new  comers,  especially  in  their 
interfering  unwarily  in  their  religious  ceremonies;  a  very  melancholy 
ibfitance  of  that  happened  just'  before  I  left  Bengal,  to  two  young  getj-' 
tlemen  that  had  just  enteired  the  service  :  From  the  cantonments  of  Mqf-" 
tra  two  yourtg  cavalry  officers  went  to  the  temples  of  Bindcrbiintl,  neap 
that'p^e,    where  thtre  were  a  great  number  of  monkies,  whicli  the.  , 

mtiyes  about  their  temples  hold  'in  a  certain 'measure  sacred  ;'  ^hose  J  ciin? 
gentlemen  were  inadvertently  induced  to  shoot  at  the'  monkies,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  whole  of  the  officiating  priests,  and  a  number  .of 
fakeers  that  were  round,  tose,  and  with  stones  and  clods  of  earth  oblTgcd 
the  young  gentlemen,  who  were  upon  an  elephant,  to  take  to  the  riveif" 
Jumna,  which  they  endeavoured  to  cross,  and  perished  in  the  attempt : 
I*  was  entirely  from  ignorance  in  those  young  gentlemen,  tliat  the  mor>key 
in  such  a  situation  was  held  sacred,  that  they  were  guilty  of  this  impfu,- 
dent  act. 

Have  you  observed  that  affronts  towards  the  natives  have  much  de-, 
pended  upon  the  rank  or  station  of  the  Europeans  in  their,  neighbour- 
hood ? — I  think  the  natives  of  Hindostan  are  in  general  very  forbearFijg^ 
and'receive  affronts  even  from  the  lower  classes  (^  Europeaiis  witbi  much,, 
more  temper  than  could  be  supposed. 

Do  you  think  the  danger  described  would  be  more  or  less,  accdrdihg" 
to  the  rank  and  station  of  the  Europeans  in  the  lieigbourhood  being, 
higher  or  lower  ? — I  think  that  they  would  consider  an  affront  more  from, 
a  higher  class  of  Europeans  ;  but  I  think  it  is  less  probable  that  it-  wQi^d 
happen,  for  the  gentlemen  in -the  Company's  service  in  Inctia,  I  ttliqk|, 
3LV9  jparticularly cautious  nottogive  the  natives  any  affront/ 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  persons  of'  a  lower  condition  V^  much'Tess^ 
ca»tii>u8,  or  are  irttautioa^  ?— The^  are  cenairtly  pp'ctl  nldre  1t(cauit(oqv 
frwn>ibe<QfUiHi»:l'll4ViE itated  bieft*nti^liiat%cy^  «rt''g^ilt]r  St  too'triucfv " 

•;  -  iBt«mperaoce>. 
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Hajor-General  intemperance,  and  when   they  are  intoxicated,    they  know  not  wlut 
Alexander  Ki/d.  they   do. 

If  the  new  ad*venturers,  rn  consequence  of  this  universal  and  unlimited 
opening  of  the  trade,  were  to  consist  of  such  persons  as  seamen,  traders, 
and  artisans,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  dangers  which  you  have  de« 
scribed  would  be  increased  in  any  material  degree  ? — Certainly  in  a  very 
great  degree;  were  they  permitted  to  visit  all  the  ports  in  the  vast  ex- 
tended coasts  within  the  Company's  dominions  in  India,  they  would  com- 
mit disturbances  without  end. 

Assuming  them  to  have  the  licence,  not  only  of  going  directly  to  every 
port  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter,  but  to  proceed  from 
port  to  port  according  to  their  discretion,  do  you  believe  that  such  per- 
sons could  be  restrained  from  penetrating  into  the  interior  ? — I  think  it 
is  impossible  ;  the  extent  is  so  great  that  the  government  could  not  pos« 
sibly  guard  it  at  all  points,  with  every  precaution  they  could  take. 

Be  pleased  to  state  what  regulations  you  have  in  contemplation  in  that 
answer,  and  how  you  think  such  regulations  could  be  evaded?— The 
only  regulations  that  government  could  adopt,  would  be  to  send  a  force 
and  establish  a  police  at  every  port  where  those  people  could  possibly  land 
in  pushing  a  trade ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  government  would  be  able 
to  do  it :  on  the  Malabar  coast  alone,  during  the  north  east  monsoon^ 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  either  in  our  own  possession 
or  that  of  our  allies^  the  points  where  they  might  land^  are  I  may  say 
without  number. 

Is  not  the  whole  of  either  of  those  coasts,  namely,  Coromandel  and 
Malabar,  a  general  roadstead  without  harbours  ?— The  coast  of  Coroman- 
del is  in  general  an  open  roadstead  without  harbours,  and  there  is  con- 
S'de  able  ditHcu'ty  in  landing  on  that  coast  on  account  of  the  surf,  but  at 
such  places  where  proper  boats  are  provided  ;  but  on  the  Malabar  coast 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  rivers  and  openings,  into  which  small  vessels 
can  run,  and  there  are  some  good  harbours. 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  object  of  European  adventurers  to  get  into  the 
interior,  are  there  not  modes  of  concealing  themselves  in  covered  vessels 
proceeding  up  the  different  rivers,  which  vessels,  from  respect  due  to  the 
natives,  are  not  regarded  as  the  objects  of  search  ? — ^There  are  none  of  the 
rivers  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  that  are  navigable  for  boats  to  wf 
distance^  but  the  Ganges,  falling  into  the  Pay  of  Bengal. 

Applying 


V 
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Applying  the  question  to  the  Ganges,  be,  please^  to  jaipswiei: jt^^'.-^^t  i^?  ftf^r.Cffnrti* 
»o*  think  that  Eufttpeaift  cobTd  Witn  miii^K  ease 'conceal  nietn'^lvt^.j^  ^fikimderk-^. 
boats  in  going  up  the  Ganges ;  there  is  a  very  Strict  river  police  fisti-     i__^  ..-^ 
blished  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  first  placej  to  guard  against  ,thi,6,5njugg^fig 
b*  -iipitifri  "(Vom  PiCfiai'aM  also  the  stiiUggling  of  salt  from  Bengal";,  thfiff 
Att&\ so  guard-bosts  at  almost  all  thrt  slaiions,  to  examine  boais.'t'o  p^Cf 
■«!ftt-fiWo«a*is'gttTng  up;  and  if  gbvernment  chose  to  make  that  ifvip: 
policft  Still  sirittiir,  I  do  mrt  thirik  that  Europeans  could  possibly  get  ifh 
the  Ganges  without  the  permission  of  govcrntnent.  ;,  ..U 

Besides  the  ports  within  the  authority  of  ilhft  (Idtftj^fiy,  dti'  cit^et  Coast 
to  which  you  have  referred,  are  there  not  ports  aqd.  place?  without,  the 
Mniits  of  (he  British  Kuthority,  through  whidh  advihturcrs  ftiigM  nia^ 
flleir  way  into  the  Jntifior  of  India  ?— There  is  a  sftiall  iijdcpendijK 
Mahrfttt*  district,  I  forget  hs  nattie  jflst  ntJW  (Culipofe,  titunkypoip^ 
Southward  of  Bombay,  where  Europeans  might  land,  and  might  ceitJ^iply 
penetrate  into  thirt  dtstfic't,  arfd  ft'Orn  thence  probably  info  uic  lilahrbtf  " 
territori^. 

-Supposing  any  material  number  of  new  adi^efitlirets,  either  from'  ei\t4g 
ing  the  vigilance  of  gorernment,  or  from  any  of  the  mcaris  to  vfhJch  yqij 
have  referred,  to  tttale  their  way  into"  tf\6  iitttfidf  of  India,  what  do  yiji^ 
Apprehand  might  be  the  effcct-of  such  ingress ?~-I  do  not  think  t^?,yiji7 
rives  iti  afly  sftuation  would  allow  fidrbpearis  m  a  body  to  penetrate, inti^ 
the  (iountry,  it  is' only  straggling;  European^  that  ate  likely  to  make,  t^ew 

Supposing  them  not  to  proceed  in  a  body,  but  stragglers,  by  degrees  so 
to  make  their  way,  what  then  iS  your  Opinion  of  the  effect  Jr—^fJo.,|iot 
pet^ctVe  what  coiild  be  their  olg'ect  (il  thus  p"^enetfatirig,  I  po  jiqt  iiaggf 
what  the  eflfctt  would  be.  ",  |^:' 

Supposing  such  stragglers  to  be  of  a  military  description,  might  it,n^ 
be  their  object  to  assist  in  disciplining  the  native  troops!. — Tliey  jhili 
would  most  Hfcely  cirter  inro  the  service  of  independ*ent  stales,  fof^  ^^ 
purpose  of  disciplining  their  trbbps,  as  his  already  very  frequently  taken 
place;  but  at  this  period  there  is  no  state  in  the  interior  of  ^imlojijan  ■ 
with  Whom  we  are  not  in  alliance,  otity  the  Mahratta  ch^ef,  McerXftiyflj, 
wh^'haswhafMrtiitingqf  ttieautKority  of  Holfcar.    ^      ,  ■.,,,.     !:[  jsio^q 

Arer  there  rtot  ft  cortsidrfra'Blf  nrfthber' of  sfrialM 'ifati^  ill  Ili^er^ 
hlndiaj!Wi8h:*hetn  ih«  East  Ihdli  Co^mapV  i^^ifot'M?Jn' a  ttate'^ 


tifhliidiaj 
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Mjo7'^Ge?ie7'al    such  alliance  as  to  preclude  tbc  employment  of  such  persons,  if  the  native 
jili'xcndcr Ky(L  chiefs  or  princes  were  so  disposed? — There  certainly  must   be  a  great 

number  of  independent  chiefs  who  are  thus  situated. 

Do  not  the  Company  at  present,  and  within  your  experience,  generally 
speaking,  maintain  such  strict  authority  over  their  servants,  and  those 
settled  by  their  imnied.atc  permission,  as  to  prevent  such  affront  or  an- 
noyance to  the  natives  as  you  have  referred  to  ? — They  certainly  do. 

Do  not  all  their  servants  enter  very  young  into  their  service  ?-i-Thcy 
all  do,  both  military  and  civil. 

Is  not  among  their  first  enjoined  objects  the  learning  the  language  of 
the  natives,  so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  ? — It  is  what  they 
are  immediately  employed  in  upon  their  arrival,  at  all  the  settlements. 

Is  it  the  same  with  respect  to  the  officers  who  are  introduced  into  the 
native  battalions  ? — Exactly ;  there  has  been  a  seminary  some  time  ago 
established,  where  they  are  taught  some  part  of  their  military  duty,  and 
the  language  of  Hindostan, 

Have  not  early  acquaintance  with  the  native  language,  and  the  strict 
injunctions  upon  these  young  men  to  regard  with  the  deepest  respect  the 
prejudices,  religious  and  civil,  of  the  natives,  generally  speaking,  pro- 
duced extreme  good  order  among  those  descriptions  of  persons? — 1  think 
that  it  has  produced  great  good  cor\duct  and  order  in  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  civil  and  military  servants. 

Would  then  an  influx  of  new  adventurers,  ignorant  of  their  language  at 
well  as  of  their  manners  and  their  superstitions,  be  very  likely  to  give  great 
and  considerable  offence  to  both  their  manners  and  superstitions  ?— A 
great  influx  of  such  Europeans  would  doubtless  lead  to  great  disorders  of 
every  kind. 

Are  British  European  subjects,  in  case  of  having  oppressed  or  mal- 
treated a  native,  amenable  to  justice  but  at  one  of  the  three  courts  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  or  Bombay  ? — I  have  understood  that  they  are  amenable 
only  to  those  courts,  and  that  in  cases  where,  at  a  great  distance  from 
Calcutta,  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  disorder  or  any  maltreatment  of  a 
native,  which  has  caused  a  complaint,  that  they  are  obliged,  with  very 
great  inconvenience,  to  be  sent  d>^\\n  to  Calcutta,^ 

Are 
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Are  not  many  of  the  stations  distant  even  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  Major-General 
cither  of  the  three  courts  ? — There  are  some  stations  in  the  northern  parts  Alexandr  Kyd, 
of  the  Douab  which  are  above  a  thousand  miies  from  Calcutta.  v         ^ j 

Assuming  the  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  natives  to  be  from  three 
to  five  shillings  a  months  do  you  think  it  possible  for  such  a  man  to  repair 
to  Calcutta,  or  either  of  the  other  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice, whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  his  oppression  or  maltreat- 
ment ? — It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  it,  if  he  paid  his  own  ex- 
penses. 

Supposing,  from  a  materially  increased  number,  affronts  and  oiFencea 
should  greatly  increase,  and  the  natives  thus  be  depri^^ed  of  the  means  of 
legal  redress,  what  do  you  apprehend  might  be  the  consequence  with 
respect  to  those  natives  ? — I  think  before  any  ill  consequences  cpuld  take 
place,  the  government  would  find  it  necessary  to  make  Europeans  ame* 
nable  to  the  native  courts. 

Be  pleased  to  describe,  as  nearly  as  you  are  able,  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  such  native  courts,  and  by  what  codeof  laws  they  are  governed  ?— • 
I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  judicial  branches  of  the  service, 
but  I  have  understood  that  the  native  courts  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Company's  servants  particularly  instructed  in  that  line;  and  that 
the  natives  of  each  religion,  the  Mussulmen  and  the  Hindoos,  are  tried 
by  their  own  laws. 

Do  you  then  mean,  by  making  an  European  amenable  to  the  native 
courts,  that  they  should  be  tried  either  by  the  Hindoo  laws  or  by  the  Ma- 
homedan  code,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  the 
party  prosecuting  be  Mussulman  or  Hindoo  ? — I  can  see  no  other  expe- 
dient, but  to  try  them  by  those  laws. 

Be  pleased  to  say  what  eflrect,  in  your  opinion,  a  succession  of  such 
trials  would  produce  upon  the  general  opinion  of  the  European  character, 
with  retjard  lo  its  superiority  ? — It  certainly  would  tend  very  much  to 
degrade  it. 

What  consequence  do  you  apprehend  from  such  degradation  ? — That 
the  natives  would  soon  hold  the  European  character  in  more  contempt. 

Do  you  regard  a«directly  contrary  impression  to  that  which  you  have 
described  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  empire  in  India  ?— 

R  2  •  I  un- 
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^hjor-Gemral  I  undoubtedly  think  that  the  European  character  should  be  kept  as  high 
Ahxander  Kyd.  as  it  possibly  can  in  Hindostan,  and  therefore  that  on  no  account  should 

low  JEuropeans  be  permitted  to  mix  much  with  the  natives,  which  seems  to 
have  been  universally  the  principle  of  the  British  government  in  India. 

Supposing  those  who  should  speculate  on  going  to  India,  under  the  pre- 
sumed act  for  opening  the  trade,  should  be  disappointed  in  such  specula* 
tions,  do  you  apprehend  that  they  would  succeed  in  obtaining  settlement 
in  some  part  or  other  of  India ;  or  to  what  means  might  they  have  re- 
course to  repair  the  loss  which  they  shall  thus  have  met  with  ? — I  really 
know  not ;  I  very  much  fear  that  if  small  vessels  were  allowed  to  navigate 
to  India  in  very  great  numbers,  the  losses  that  they  would  incur  (which  I 
am  certain  would  necessarily  happen)  might  lead  some  of  them  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  small  native  vessels,  to  make  up  their  losses ;  I  think 
that  is  a  consequence  that  would  most  probably  follow  from  a  very  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  small  vessels  from  the  various  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland, 

Do  you  mean,  with  regard  to  such  vessels,  that  they  would  turn  pi- 
>  rates  ? — ^We  know  that  upon  former  occasions,  upon  a  disappointment  in 

V    ^  trade,  piracies  did  take  place;  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  reign  of  King 

William  that  there  was  an  establishment  of  pirates  at  Madagascar,  under 
a  pirate  of  the  name  of  Avery,  who  assembled  many  vessels  there,  and 
committed  depredations  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
India* 

i 

;  Is  not  piracy  also  much  practised  in  the  eastern  seas  by  the  natives  ?— 

In  the  eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  there  are  a  great 

number  of  piratical  vessels,  that  will  never  fail  to  endeavour  to  overpower 

vessels  that  are  not  extremely  well  armed. 

: .  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  police  peons,  or  constables,  to  search  that  part  of 

the  ho  us  going  up  the  Ganges,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  women  of  the 
Mahomedans ;  and  might  not  adventurers,  under  some  such  pretence  or 
concealment,  make  their  way  for  several  hundred  miles  up  the  country  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  could;  I  do  not  think  that  any  contrivance  of  that 
kind  would  answer  in  the  present  state  of  the  Company's  police  on  the 


river  Ganges. 


Be  pleased  to  state,  from  the  experience  which  you  have  derived  from  so  ' 
general  a  residence  in  India,  whether  you  are  of  opinion  it  is  probable  thar^ 
in  the  case  of  thus  opening  the  trade,  there  will  be  any  material  increase  in 

'  the- 
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the  consumption  or  purchase  of  European  articles  among  the  natix-^s  of  Major-General 
India  ? — I  by  no  mean^  think  there  will ;  I  believe  the  great  consumption  Alexander  Kyd. 

of  European  articles  is  now,  as  it  almost  ever  has  been,  by  the  Europeans     ^— — y ^ 

themselves ;  that  consumption  has  within  these  thirty  years  past  very  much 
increased,  but  that,  I  conceive,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  in*. 
crease  of  European  inhabitants  and  their  descendants,  who  have  the  same 
habits  and  use  the  same  articles  as  their  fathers.  About  the  time  I  men* 
tioned,  there  were  only  two  king's  regiments  in  India,  at  present  there  ar^ 
twenty  ;  our  military  establishments  have  more  than  doubled,  as  I  imagine 
has  also  the  civil  service  ;  this  vast  increase  of  European  inhabitants,  there* 
fore,  fully  accounts  for  the  increased  consumption  of  European  articles. 

Have  not  also  the  European  residents  out  of  the  Company's  service,  but 
residing  with  their  express  permission,  materially  increased  in  number  ?— » 
They  have  also  very  materially  increased  ;  about  twenty  years  ago  tlierc 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  Europeans  not  in  the  Company's 
service,  in  the  whole  of  Bengal ;  three  years  ago,  when  I  left  India,  there 
were  nearly  two  thousand  in  Bengal  only. 

Has  not  the  apparent  amount  of  British  exports  very  much  increased, 
from  the  progressive  rise  in  the  price  of  the  articles  export^  ?— The  great 
increased  price  of  articles  in  England,  must  of  course  show  a  greater  ge» 
neral  amount  for  the  same  quantity  of  articles. 

Be  pleased  to  gix'e  your  reason  for  thinking  that  among  the  natives  no 
particular  increase  of  European  consumption  will  take  place  ?— Because 
the  general  class  of  the  lower  order  of  the  natives  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  purchase  those  articles,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination  ;  and  the 
superior  class  of  the  natives  have  manufactures  of  their  own  that  they  are  • 
more  attached  to  than  ours,  and  therefore  have  no  great  inclination  for 
them  :  broad  cloth,  the  useful  metals,  watches,  some  articles  of  ornament, . 
mostly  used  at  the  principal  settlements,  such  as  looking  glasses,  framed 
prints,  lustres,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hardware,  is  all  that  I  know  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  wish  to  take  from  us* 

Do  you  know  what  or  whereabouts  is  the  estimated  native  population 
of  Calcutta  ? — There  have  been  various  opinions  upon  the  population  of 
Calcutta,  but  1  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  be^n  a  very  correct  census  ^ 
made.  Sir  Henry  Russell  a  very  few  years  ago  declared,  upon  an  occasion 
from  the  bench,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  iis  eni^ironb  amounted 
to  one  million ;  I  myself  believe  that  there  are  between  four  and  five  hun* 
deed  thousand. 

How 
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Major -General      How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Calcutta  ?— It  is  now  forty- 
Alexander  Kyd.  one  years  since  I  first  visited  Calcutta. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period,  have  you  observed  any  increased  pro- 
pensity in  the  natives  to  the  adoption  of  European  fashions,  or  the  con- 
sumption of  European  articles;  or  do  they  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
fashions,  and  tastes  which  prevailed  when  you  first  knew  them  ? — I  do 
not  see  a  greater  inclination  in  the  natives  at  this  time  than  there  was 
when  I  first  went  to  India;  of  course,  from  the  increased  number  of  in- 
habitants in  Calcutta,  there  must  be  a  greatnumber  of  them  that  fall  into 
our  habits^  but  I  suppose  it  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number. 

Do  you  think  that  proportion  is  to  the  whole  material  or  trifling  ?— I 
think  it  is  very  trifling;  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives  in  Calcutta  have 
retained  their  habits,  as  they  do  in  every  other  part  of  Hindostan. 

Do  they  or  not,  in  the  interior,  assimilate  still  less  to  the  European  tastes 
and  habits  ? — Infinitely  less :  in  the  other  great  towns  of  Hindostan  that  1 
have  visited,  there  are  very  few  of  the  natives  that  adopt  our  manners  :  at 
Lucknow,  the  late  and  the  present  Nabob  of  Oude  have  had  a  very  singular 
taste  for  European  articles  ;  the  present  Nabob  Sadit  Ali  is  the  only  native 
I  ever  knew  who  had  a  real  taste  for  European  conveniencies ;  he  has  ex- 
cellent houses  of  his  own  building,  well  furnished,  carriages,  horses,  a 
table  well  served  in  the  European  style,  and  every  thing  in  as  good  style 
as  any  gentleman  can  have  in  this  country ;  with  him  it  is  autter  of 
taste. 

Did  even  the  taste  of  the  prince  in  this  country  turn  out  to  be  influ- 
'     ential? — In  a  great  measure  it  has,  a  number  of  his  courtiers  aflfect  the 
sathe  taste  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  secretly  contemn  it. 

Has  the  example  of  the  courtiers  been  influential? — No,  it  has  not 
spread  further. 

Have  you  known  such  a  fact  in  any  other  instance,  or  applying  to  any 
other  settlement  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  same  kind. 

Does  the  fact  which  you  have  stated  with  respect  to  Calcutta,  of  the 
rifling  proportion  in  which  you  state  the  European  articles  to  be  adopted, 
apply  to  such  other  stations  and  seats  of  government  as  you  may  have 
visited  ? — It  does  apply. 

State 
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State  the  articles  which  you  allude  to  as  indicating  a  conformity  to  Eu-   Major-General' 
ropean  taste  in  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  to  who.ii  you  have  referred  ? —  Alexander  KycL 

Having  in  their  houses  chairs  and  tables,    instead  of  sitting  upon  the     ^  ■      -y ' 

ground  ;  having  their  walls  ornamented  with  pictures  and  looking-glasses  ; 
having  lustres  hung  up;  having,  many  of  them,  Kuropean  close  carriages;; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  extends  to  many  other  articles. 

Can  you  state  whether  more  manufacture  of  European  articles  is  pur- 
sued now  in  Calcutta  and  the  other  presidencies,  than  formerly  ? — A  great 
number  of  European  artisans  have  established  themselves  in  Calcutta,  ia 
Patna,  at  all  our  cantonments,  at  Lucknow^  and  almost  all  the  great  towns 
where  there  are  Europeans,  for  carrying  on  the  various  manufactures  of 
articles  used  by  Europeans,  such  as  carriages,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  palan- 
keens of  a  peculiar  construction  invented  by  the  Europeans,  plate,  sad- 
lery,  boots  and  shoes,  salting  meats,  in  making  guns  and  pistols,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles  that  1  do  not  now  recollect ;  they  have  taught  the 
native  artificers,  who  are  very  acute  and  dexterous,  to  execute /every 
article  in  a  manner  almost  to  emulate  those  that  are  sent  from  England  : 
but  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  these  manufactures  is  for  the  use- 
of  Europeans,  as  they  can  furnish  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  thati  those  of  the 
same  kind  imported  from  Europe;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  were 
by  any  means  to  leave  Hindostan  altogether,  that  they  would  entirely  drop^ 
those  manufactures,  and  employ  themselves  in  carrying  on  their  own. 

If  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  opening  of  the  trade,  the  number 
of  artificers  should  materially  increase  at  those  respective  settlements^ 
looking  to  the  present  skill  of  the  natives  as  now  described,  and  to  the 
immense  disproportion  of  labour  between  India  and  this  country,  do  you 
think  that  in  time  such  an  ingress  of  artificers  might  not  be  the  means  of 
very  much  superseding  theneccssrty  for  the  importation  of  British  manu- 
factures to  India  ? — It  has  already  in  a  great  measure  superseded  that 
necessity,  and  the  increase  of  articles  which  have  gone  from  this  country 
has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  European  population. 

Looking  to  the  unlimited  licence  of  ingress  now  proposed,  and  to  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  according  to  your  experience,  do  you  think  th^t 
such  opening  of  the  trade  will  be  consistent  either  with  the  happiness  of 
the  natives,  or  with  the  security  of  the  British  interests  in  India? — 1  do. 
not  think  it  can  possibly  be  conducive  to.  the  happiness  of  the  natives,^ 
and  Tthink  it  would  in  a  material  degree  risk  our  safety  in  that  country.  , 

(Kxamijudl 
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(Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

lilajor •General       Supposing  the  foreign  possessions,  Pondicherry,  &c.  &c.  to  be  restored 
Alexander  Kyd.  at  a  general  peace,  would  not  a  promiscuous  admission  of  British  subjects 

to  India  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  their  access  to  the  interior 
becoming  very  general,  and  a^so  facilitate  their  entrance  into  the  service 
of  the  native  powers  ? — Undoubtedly  I  think  it  would  very  much  facilitate 
their  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  country^  and  in  that  event  it  would 
be  much  more  dangerous  than  it  is  at  this  time. 

-Supposing  the  trade  opened  to  the  eastern  islands,  the  Moluccas  aod 
B^da,  might  not  adventurers,  English  and  other  Europeans,  settle  ia 
them  ;  and  being  without  controul,  become  pirates,  and  embroil  Britain 
in  serious  difhculties  in  preserving  a  good  understanding  with  the  empire 
of  China  ?— -There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  there  are  many  places  in 
the  eastern  islands,  where,  by  a  concerted  plan  of  a  few  European  vessels, 
they  could  establish  themselves  and  even  fortify  themselves  in  such  manner, 
sQas  to  give  government  much  trouble  in  rooting  them  out ;.  and  during 
that  time  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  committing  great  depreda- 
tions upon  the  eastern  trade. 

^ave  you  not  known,  in  many  instances,  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
country  trade  of  India,  when  trading  to  the  Malay  ports,  that  the  ships 
and  cargoes  have  been  seized,  and  the  whole  of  the  crews  murdered,  by 
the  natives  ? — ^There  is  nothing  so  common,  the  thing  has  happened 
almost  annually  since  ever  I  recollect ;  the  ships  that  engage  in  the  Malay 
trade,  especially  those  that  go  to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  are  obliged  to  be 
vqry  strongly  armed,  to  be  fitted  out  at  great  expense,  to  hire  a  military 
force  of  sepoys  to  protect  them,  with  a  very  strong  crew,  and  even  then 
they  are  sometimes  cut  off,  if  they  do  not  use  the  greatest  precautions. 

If  the  intercourse  is  enlarged  by  vessels  from  this  country,  do  not  you 
think. that  those  accidents  would  much  more  frequently  occur  ? — I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  possible  profit  would  justify  the  expense  of  fitting 
out  and  arming  a  vessel  from  this  country,  to  trade  on  the  Malay  coast  | 
in  the  first  place,  I  know  of  no  articles  that  they  could  carry  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Malay  coast,  that  would  answer  the  purpose ;  the 
whole  of  the  articles  of  commerce  with  which  the  Malay  trader  supplies 
himself,  I  believe,  are  opium,  a  small  quantity  of  piece-goods,  and-  a. 
peculiar  species  of  silk  known  by  the  name  of  Muggaduties;  those  arti- 
cles, with  a  few  Lascar  knives  and  red  woollen  caps,  are  the  only  articles 
th«t  the  Malays  take  from  them ;  I  do  not  believe  they  indulge  in  Euro« 

peai> 
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pean  articles  in  any  way:  I  should  therefore  conceive  that  any  specula*  MaJor^GeMrat 
tion  from  Great  Britain  directly  to  the  Malay  coa$t|  would  end  in  Ji  Alewfuier  Kjd.^ 
total  loss. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  Cape,  Comorin  to  Adriampt-^ 
tam  ? — I  have  passed  along  that  coast,  and  have  landed  at  several  places,' 
but  I  am  not  particularly  well  acquainted  with  that  coasts  I  only  knoi|i 
there  is  great  facility  in  landing  in  the  whole  of  it*  if 

Does  not  that  coast  abound  with  Poligar  population^  and  have  not  the 
Poligars  been  always  remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  authority,  anC 
their  attachment  to  arms  ? — It  is  in  general  called  the  Poligar  country^; 
and  ever  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  India^  has  been  the  scene  o£ 
warfare  and  dissention. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Company's  government  have  succeeded  ia 
restraining  the  violence  of  the  Poligars,  and  diminishing  their  oppressioot 
upon  the  people,  by  taking  away  their  arms  ? — I  anil  not  acquainted  witb' 
that  circumstance. 

What  effect  do  you  think  would  be  produced  upon  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  the  British  power  there,  if  the  Poligars  had  the  means  of 
procuring  arms  from  private  traders  and  private  ships?— The  making 
them  more  turbulent  and  unmanageable  than  they  are  at  presents 

In  cases  of  crime  or  disobedience  to  the  laws,  committed  upon  the 
inhabitants  u^on  that  coast,  or  in  the  province  of  Tinevelly,    by  any; 
Europeans    landing    on  the  coast    or  carrying  on  trade  there,    where 
must  the  European  be   conveyed  for  trial? — I  should  suppose^    as  lit; 
Bengal,  to  the  presidency ;  to  Fort  Saint  George. 

/ 
What  distance  is  that  ?— I  should  think  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred miles* 

Would  not  the  spectacle  of  an  European  charged  with  a  crime,  and  : 
conducted  by  native  sepoys  through  such  an  extent  of  country,  tend  to 
degrade  the   British   character,  and  to  encourage  the  disaffection   and 
contempt  of  tiie  native  population  ? — I  think  it  would  doubtless  haVe 
that  effect.  *  > 

Jf,  to  avoid  those  spectacles,  the  native  courts  were  cippowered  to  try 

S  ,  Earopeanfi 
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Mi^pr-G^mral  Europeans^  of  whom  wouM  the  jnry  on  such  trial  be  composed  ?— In 
Aksiander  Kjd.  most  cases  it  could  only  be  composed  of  natives. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  general  character, 
Ffspectability,  and  efficiency  of  the  Company's  army,  if  the  regiments  of 
European  infiintry  in  the  Company*s  service  were  to  be  reduced,  and  if 
the  Company's  infantry  were  to  consist  of  natives  alone  ?~I  think  it 
would  somewhat  lower  it  in  the  scale  of  respectability. 

•  Were  not  the  sepoy  corps  in  the  French  service  in  India  a  distinct 
branch  of  their  military  establishment,  separate  from  the  regiments  of 
the  line  ?<— I  have  understood  they  weie. 

Was  there  any  difference  in  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  sepoy 
corps  in  the  French  service  in  India,  and  those  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  ?-— Independently  of  the  partiality  that  we  must  all  have  for 
our  own  service,  I  really  think  there  was  a  very  great  difference ;  I  have 
lieen  at  Pondichotry,  and  have  seen  the  French  sepoys,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  very  great  difference. 

In  what  did  that  difference  consist  ? — In  the  superiority  of  drscfplide* 

Which  had  the  superiority  of  discipline  ? — ^Tbc  English  sepoys,  with- 
out a  doubt. 

Are  not  the  native  corps  supplied  with  staff  Serjeants  from  the  Com- 
p«hy*s  European  infantry  ? — The  native  corps  in  Bengal  have  always  been 
supplied  from  the  European  regiments  :  Since  the  reduction  of  two  of  the 
three  rq>,iments,  anvl  the  third  being  almost  annihilated  for  want  of 
rcirurtR,  the  want  of  staff  Serjeants  for  the  Bengal  sepoys  has  been  very 
Hrvcrcly  felt ;  they  have  had  recourse  to  getting  Serjeants  from  the  King*a 
itfgiments,  who  do  nut  like  to  spare  them,  and  seldom  give  them  good 
njrn,  or  men  so  well  suited  for  the  service  as  those  that  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  ('iuupuny's  Kurupean  regiments,  where  they  have  had  time  to 
ac(|uiro  the  language,  and  be  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
nulMVci, 

An  the  n^rn  of  the  Company's  European  corps  are  raised  for  the  service 
ol  liuliii  c»hly,  an<l  look  loiwaid  for  promotion  in  the  European  corps. 
Air  they  nuUuril  to  courorm  more  to  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the 
nullvrs  Ihrtiuho  mrn  of  His  Majesty's  regiments  ?— Most  undoubtedly, 
|tfi)aui«  b«ing  well  acc|uaintcd  with  the  languages  and  manners  of  the 

natives 


lutives  was  a  sure  mpdc  of  getting  tljeins|iy«3,  ^fecoffln^d^ 

staff  Serjeants  in  the  scpay  corp*,  wHich  is  a  yi^^  defi^4Aej;4^M^Mon>ru  j^lhii^il^Mjfit^ 

Is  not  the  situatiori  of  Serjeant^  far  the  native  corp^  infinitely  nnsre 
important  than  for  the  European  regiments  J--^cr]tainly^  oq  :^^y!  g^«^ 
staff*  Serjeants  belonging  to  a  sepoy  corps,  very  much  depends*  iti  .di^M. 
pline.  .  .  .  .  •  •  :^ 

Do  you  then  consider  a  proportion  of  European  infantry  in  the  Com* 
pany's  army  essential  to  its  charactier,  respectability^  and  effi^ieiicy  ^,^1 
have   always  thought  so,  and'  have  always  lamented  since  the  two  reg^ 
,ments  were  reduced  in  Bengal,  and  since  so  fevsr  recruits  have^been  Beac , 
to  the  only  remaining  one  as  to  have  left  it  a  perfect  skeleton* 


'    T    x'\ 


Have  the  Company's  regiments  of  European  infantry, be?o  fpup^  ^^p^  » 
to  the  performance  of  the  services  required  of  European  trb^ps^^-r-Therer^ 
were  no  corps  that  ever  behaved  better  than  the  Company's  European  , 
regiments  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  on  all  occa«ioa$on  wtirch  [ 
they  have  been  tried.  ,., 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  judging  from  your  own  escperience  aiid 
personal  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the  European  infantry  at  sieges,, 
particularly  at  Tellichery,  Bangalore,  Seringapatam,  and  other  placea^ 
whether  the  Company s  European  infantry  were  not  particularly  distin- 
guished on  those  occasions  ?-^I  had  an  opportunity  frequently  of  judging 
of  two  of  the  Company's  European  regiments  in  the  Mysore  count(y»> 
who  were,  without  exception,  the  best  troops  for  erecting  batteries  .anid;^ 
carrying  on  works  at  a  siege  that  I  ever  met  with.  .,    .,    ! 


/  » * 


Are  not  the  European  ofiicers  of  the  native  corps,  from  the  circuixi- \, 
stance  of  their  not  sitting  as  members  of  regimental  courts  martial  for 
thetiial  of  natives,  deprived  of  the  oppoitunity  of  practically  l^^rn|ng, 
the  important  duty  of  courts   martial? — ^When  I  first  went  to  India,  i^, 
was  an  established  custom  that  every  English  officer  should  serve  Sioine;   \ 
time  in  an  European  corps  before  he  was  changed  to  a  sepoy  corps ;  since  ^ 
that  period  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  service,  by  which  officers  are . 
attached  to  particular  corps,  and  rise  in  those  corps ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
inconveniencies  of  that  system,  that  a  young  officer  has  not  a  very  good 
opportunity  of  learning  his  duty  so  well  as  by  the  foroier  system^  \ 

Would  it  not  then  be  very  advantageous  to  the  public  secvice  (f  tW  \ 

.  . .  .  «  ■     •  f         *  -; 
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Xlajor^meral  Company's  establishment  of  European  troops,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry, 
Alexander  Kyd,  wa^  on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  of  the  officers,  on  first  entering  the  army, 

being  attached  for  a  certain  period  of  time  to  an  European  regiment  pre- 
viously to  their  being  permitred  to  join  a  native  corps? — It  certainly 
tirould  be  exceedingly  advantageous,  if  such  a  system  could  be  con- 
veniently adopted,  and  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  young 
officers  to  the  several  public  seminaries  that  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  their  learning  the  language  and  part  of  their  duty  before  they 
go  to  the  corps,  which  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  keep  up,  from  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  a  number  of  young  men  thus  assembled  together 
in  strict  discipline. 

Would  it  not  tend  very  much  to  remove  that  prejudice  against  the  na- 
tives which  young  men  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  entertain,  and  there- 
by better  qualify  them  for  the  command  of  native  troops  ? — It  would,  i 
tninki  have  that  effect. 

Would  rt  be  advantageous  in  a  military  view  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
economy,  to  have  the  rcp^iments  of  Europeans  in  India  completed  by 
filling  Uj>  the  casnahies  with  recruits,  orto  have  them  occasionally  reliev- 
ed by  entire  regiments  ?— It  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  have  themr 
contmually  filled  up  by  recruits;  an  European  regiment  going  to  India, 
is  at  least  a  year  before  it  is  fit  for  field  service* 

Was  it  within  your  personal  knowledge  whether  the  corps  of  roj^l  ar- 
tlHery,  which  arrived  in  India  during  the  Mysore  war  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  was  in  a  state  of  efficiency  at  Seringapatam  } — ^I  recollect  perfectly 
well  a  corps  of  King's  artillery  arriving  under  the  command  of  Major 
Scott,  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  probably  ever  were  seen,  I  think  they 
Mfiounted  to  two  hundred;  they  were  immediately  sent  to  join  the  army 
at  Seringapatam,  but  for  want  of  servants,  and  of  knowing  how  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  provisions,  there  were  hardly  ten  men  fit  for  service 
ftt  the  siege  of  Seringapatam. 

Did  not  Lord  CornwalHs  in  1794  recommend  to  His  Majesty's  minister* 
a  plan  for  new  modelling  the  army  in  India  ? — I  recollect  he  did, 

^  Was  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  plan  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance or  revival  of  those  discontents  or  jealousies  which  have  so  oftcit 
manifested  themselves  between  the  King's  and  Company's  troops,  as- 
well  as  between  the  Company's  troops  belonging  to  the  difierent  presiden- 
cies ?— That,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  principal  objects* 

Did 


'Did  not  Lord  Cornwallis  deem  it  es^entul.^tl^at  tbpn^w  rcguj^ipfw  \M^^^'^^^f^ 
should  be  calculated   to  inspire' hope!  of  prooiotion  an4.piablic  dUtfQc-  t^MfC^f^^       ^ 
tion,  tvhich  his*  Lordship  conceived  would  operate,  beyond  all  ojhcr  ia-     ' 
cltements,  in  calling  forth  the  exertions,  of  military  men? — He  dl4.^$ci; 
I  think  he  expressed  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Board  qf  Controul  pci  Jtb^ 
aubject,  .  ;      .  ' 


»  ••* 


.  Did  the  regulations,  which  were  framed  in  1796,  extend  their  benefit 
equally  to  the  three  presidencies  ? — I  have  heard  it  complained,  tha<  .Ben- 
gal was  favoured  in  allowances,  ;/. 

.... 

In  point  of  fact,  was  not  a  distinction  made  in  favour  of  Bengal  ? — I 
have  understood  that  it  was ;  the  allowances  in  Bengal,  I  believe,  -have 
always  been  greater  than  they  have  been  at  the  other  presidencies. 

Has  not  a  preference  been  shown  to  the  officers  of  HiS:Maj<^}^^  sief- 
vice  in  India,  in  the  distribution  of  military  cornmands? — There  has 
been  great  complaint  of  that,  among  the  ofHcers  in  the  Companj^'^  aeq^ice. 

Has  any  Company's  officer,  since  the  regulations  of  17Q69, beep  spe- 
cially appointed  comniander  in  chief  at  any  of  the  presidencies  in  India? 
— ^None,  that  I  recollect. 

Has  any  mark  of  honour,  or  public  distinction,  been  bestowed  by  the 
Crown  upon  any  officer  of  the  Company's  army,  for  military  servicfi  ?— - 
Nope,  that  I  recollect ;  Sir  John  Kennaway  was  made  a  baronet,  but  tk^, 
1  believe,  was  for  his  services  in  the  diplomatic  line,      .  <  ,,  ^ 

What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  general  effect  produced, pppn  the 
minds  of  the  Company's  officers,  by  their  exclusion  from  th(?  higher 
stations  in  India,  and  from  those  marks  of  honour  and  public  distjn^t|^on 
.which  are  usually  the  rewards  of  eminent  military  services  ?~It.(:;^crtai|iT^ 
has  been  very  depressing,  and  has  caused  them  to  leave  the  service .ly/ie^* 
ever  they  conveniently  could. 

Is  it  not  of  essential  importance  that  all  the  officers,  whether  superipr 
or  subaltern,  •employed  in  the  sepoy  service,  should  understand  the  cus* 
toms,  languages,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  natives  ?— It  iih  ceriafinly 
very  essential :  1  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  a  finer  set  of  officers  than  there  ia  at  present  in  the  Benga)  s^pey 
corps,  or  who  know  their  duty  better,  or  are  more  wqaaihttKi  )Wthj*bc 
manners  of  the  people,  or  the  langtaagea^of  the  country*  I    lun  i — 1  ^nn 

Hai 
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Alcyor-General       Has  it  happened  within  your  knowledge,  that  the  niutmy  zX  Vellore 
Alexander  Kyd.  would  probably  have  been  preventedf  had  the  officers  in  conunand  of 

that  fortress  been  acquainted  with  the  native  languages  of  the  country  ?-«• 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  circumstance,  to.  speak  with 
certainty. 

You  would  not  recommend  any  officer  to  be  employed  in  the  sepoy 
ccrps^  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  language,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  sepoys  ? — By  no  means ;  and  goyernment  liave  always  taken  great 
pains  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  language ;  thty  have  a 
seminary  now  established  for  that  purpose. 

.Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to  the  northward  of 
Goa  ? — I  have  been  along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to.  the  northward  of  Gos^ 
but  I  never  landed  at  any  port,  except  Fort  Victoria ;  I  therefore  cannot 
say  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  coast. 

.  Dpjes  that  coast  in  general  belong  to  native  powers  ? — ^The  greatest  part 
of  that  coast  belongs  to  native  powers ;  I  stated  that  in  a  former  part  of 
my  evidence. 

•   ■  ■ 

Would  it  not  then  be  easy  for  ships  from  England  to  land  any  number 
of  men  in  those  ports  ? — I  h^ve  stated  that  circumstance  in  a  former  part 
of  my  evidence,  particularizing  that  spot  as  not  belonging  to  us,  and 
where  Europeans  might  land. 

Are  you  also  acquainted  with  Cutch  ?— I  have  never  been  so  far  to  the 
northward  upon  that  coast  as  Cutch ;  but  I  know  from  circumstances 
that  Europeans  might  land  there,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

Is  not  the  rank  of  the  Company's  officers  confined  to  that  of  major- 
general: — ^It  unfortunately  is. 

Have  not  major  generals  in  His  Majesty's  service  been  promoted  to 
the  local  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  in  order  to  put  them  above  major 
generals  in  ihe  Company's  army,  who  were  senior  to  tbcm,  in  order  to 
entitle  them  to  hold  the  command  at  the  diffisrent  presidencies  ? — ^That 
Iiiis  always  been  the  case,  wlieie  such  officers  were  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  chief  at  any  presidency  ;  we  have  had  several  major  generals  to 
comrnand  in  chief  at  our  presidencies^  who  of  course  had  brevet  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  given. to  them. 

Does 
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rr- 


Docs  ittiot  consist  With  your  knowledge  that' General  Bfkth^vaitfe  re-'  )9laJor-^e^ei^Sl 
C4ite4  a  mark  of  honour  from  the  Crown  ? — I  now  recollect  that  hie  '^\^\  Aktaftd:ir  Kyd. 
bbt  I  did  not  know  tha^  it  w^  for  military  services^  I  conceived  It  "tii^Ss     ^— — ^v- — -^ 
On  some  family  account. 


'/  •  •      ■»*•  ■> 


Did  ndt  the  mark:of  approbation  referred  to,  follow  speedily  ift^sr  ttie 
siege  of  Pondichcrry  ? — I  believe  it  did,  and  therefore  I  suppose  it  niuit 
then  have  been  in  consequence  of  his  military  services ;  but  the  circum- 
stance  had  escaped  tne. 


X' 


-  When  General  Brathwaite  was  made  a  baronet,  was  it  not  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  rotierseded  by  General  Harris  in  the  comttiaftid  of 
the  army  ? — ^I  do  not  know  ihat  it  Was  in  consequence  of  that,  but  that 
circumstance  did  take  place. 


♦ ' 


From  the  disadvantages  which  the  Company's  army  apparently  laboilr 
finder,  of  not  being  noticed  by  His  Majesty's  goVetntmSht  itfrid  reieifViiij^ 
rewards,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  incorporate  the  two  services  ih  bhfe, 
and  unite  the  Company's  army  with  the  King's  ?-^tt  is  a  very  difficdlt 
point  for  me  to  decide  upon ;  there  would  be  a  great  number  of  diffi* 
ctiliieii  tb  su#mouAt  before  that  could  be  brought  about,  in  Whatever 

jioirit  of  view  it  is  takenf. 

♦ 

Do  you  know  whether  General  Harris  received  auy  r^ard  or  mark  rf 
favour  from  His  Majesty's  government,  for  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  ?— 
He  cdrtaihiy  hais  n!6f,  but  I  hitb  understood  that  he  might,  hid  he 
chosen  it. 

[The  Witness  witfidreW*   . 


WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Esq.  "waS  called  in,  and  examined  as  folTowtf : 

Mr.  AdamJ]  —Have  you  not  served  the  East-India  Company  ift  theit*  fTiiliam  Tamg^ 
ivil  service  ? — I  have.  Esa. 


Esq. 


During  what  period  did  you  serve  them  in  that  capacity? — Prom  the 
year  1705  to  the  year  1786. 

To  what  rank  did  you  rise  in  the  service  of  the  Gonapaiiy  ?-^I  rbSe  to' 
the  rank  of  senior  merchant,  and  held  that  rank  till  I  quitted  tte  country. 

What 
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>  What  situations  did  you  hold  under  the  East  India  Cotnpany  ?— The- 
iirst  five  years  I  passed  in  the  accoiintanfs  office ;  1  was  then  sent  on  a 
particular  commission  to  the  district's  to  the  south  of  Calcutta^  where  I 
was  employed  between  one  and  two  years  ;  I  was  afterwards  collector  of 
Tirhoot,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  for  some  time ;  and  the  rest  of  rej 
time  in  the  public  service  was  as  member  of  the  provincial  council  of 
revenue  at  Patna. 

Had  you  an  o;>portunity,  tn  that  period  and  in  those  services,  to  make 
full  observation  upon  the  nature  of  the  Indian  character? — I  bad; 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  making  full  observation  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Hindoos  in  particular  ?— I  think  I  bad. 

Do  you  consider,  from  ilie  opportunities  you  had  of  making  obsenra- 
tions  upon  the  character  of  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Hindoos,  that 
an  unrestrained  influx  of  Europeans  would  be  attended  with  evil  conie- 
cfuences  to  that  country  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  attended  with  very 
serious  evil  consequence!. 

State  to  the  Committee  in  whnt  remct  you  consider  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  such  consequences  ? — From  their  violence,  and  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  usages,  ways,  and  habits  of  the  people,  particularly 
with  respect  to  their  religious  habits. 

Do  you  consider  that  it  would  produce  bad  consequences  with  respect 
to  their  habits  in  other  respects,  with  respect  to  their  habits  of  livings 
and  their  manners  r — I  presume  that  is  in  a  great  measure  answered  by 
my  former  answer. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  conduct  of  Europeaof,  if  checked  by  the 
authority  of  the  law,  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  English  authority 
over  (he  Indian  natives? — I  think  that  any  punishment  of  Europeans  ia 
that  country  always  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  British  character  in  th* 

opinion  of  the  natives. 

Would  the  degradation  of  the  British  character  arise  from  that  con* 
flict  thjt  might  take  place  between  Euroj-eans  who  might  find  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  not  under  the  cootroul  of  goveromeQC 
and  the  naiives  i — I  think  tliat  it  would. 

Was  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court  at  Cikatta  eitabliihed  at  the 
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•flcQC  ypu  k(t  fadia.^-*-It  was- established,  I  believe,  twelve  years  before  IViilkm  Yaur/^, 
tleftlndia^.       '     .  .  .  fifq.     , 

■       '  •■.5  -»  -tyfe  v..T=:^ 

Had.  jjou  any  opportunity  of  Jcnowing  whether  Eluropeans  have  Bicn 
brought  to  justice  before  the  supreme  court,  for  offences  commixed 
against  natives? — I  resided  so  short  a  time  in  Calcutta  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  suprenae  courts  that  I  had  few  or  no  opportunities  of 
.observing  it.  : . 

■  ■***'  *  ^^ 

From  the  observation  which  you  have  made  respecting  the  Indian  cha- 
racter, do  you  conceive  that  the  general  bulk  of  the  people  are  likely  to 
jbecrpme, customers  for  European  commodities  ? — If  by  European  com- 
modities is  understood  articles  of  merchandize,  theg^-^are  customeFS'ift 
some  degree. 

'-    ^ ,     '  •  r     '  ;      .     •    '         .  .  •        ■•     ■ 

In  what  degree  are  they  Customers  ?— They  purchase  various  articlei 
imported  by  the  East-India  Company,  such  as  broad  cloth,  long  ells,  and 
othqr  sorts  of  woollen  manufactures,  also  metals  of  various  sorts ;  but  I 
recollect  scarcely  any  thing  else  that  they  purchase.      '  -'■"'■ 

At  the  period  of  your  residence  in  India,  was  the  means  of  supply  of 
those  commtDdities^sJ.hrQugh  the  medium  of  the  Company's  ships,  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  Jlpdian  deprtand? — I  believe  it  was  always  most  amj^Ie. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  state  of  Indian  manners  at 
the  time  you  left  Bengal,  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  such  an  altera- 
tion as  to  produce  an  increased  demand'  for  European  commodities  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  there  was ;  the  people  appeared  to  me,  when  I  left  the 
country,  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  arrived  there. 

..,.-..-'■■••  •  ■  . 

J   ...    -      - 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  .coast  of  India,  sufficient  to  cnabte 
you  to  ^tate  to  the  Committee,  whether,  upon  a  free  trade  to  every  part 
of  that  coast,  the  Europeans  who  rfiay  go  there  in  the  Way  of  trade,  are 
likely  to  get  into  the  interior? — I  possess  no  actual  personal  knowledge 
of  the  coast  of'  India,  never  having  been  upon  the;  coast  of  India,  except 
at  Madras,  in  my  way  out ;  but  I  possess  that  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  a  person  residing  in  India  any  length  of  time  must  acquire. 

From  that  knowledge  or  information,  what  conclusion  do  you  draw, 
with  respect  to  the  likelihood  bf  Europeans  finding  their  way  into  ^the 
interior  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  thing  of  no  great  difficulty. 


V*  . 


.*ii....       ..r-**  ,^.,^..        i  ... 


,'T'. :'  ■■  ■••.."■:'■ :    ■■•  ■■'■'■■      Uxrk 
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William  Youngs      Have  you  had  occasion  to  turn  your  attention  hi  any  respect  towards 

Esq.  arrangements  or  regulations  necessary  to  prevent  the  ill  constfqticnees  of 

V  ■       y .     -^     Europeans  finding  their  way  into  the  interior,  or  settHng  upon  the  coast  ? 

•—I  have  not ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  a  possrbility  of  prevent4ng  it» 

(^Examined  by  the  CoinmiUec) 

Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  markets^  at  Calcutta  fc>r 
British  manufactures,  to  know  whether  there  is  or  is  not  generally  a  aupei*- 
abundance  of  British  manufactures  to  be  sold  at  Calcutta  ?— In  my  time 
there  was. 

Are  there  auctions  frequently  of  British  manufactures  at  Calcutta  ? — I 
have  frequently  ^ecn  them. 

Are  not  those  British  manufactures  frequently  sold  there  under  their 
prime  cost  ? — ^I  have  myself  more  than  onc^  purchased  articles  for  less 
than  they  had  cost  in  Great  Britain* 

Are  there  not  a  number  of  private  native  merchaMs  and'  British  mer« 
chants  there,  who,  if  they  could  make  any  profit  by  buying  those  British 
manufactures  at  that  reduced  price,  would  purchase  them,  if  they  could 
£nd*a  vent  for  them  amongst  the  natives  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt  that  therfe 
are  such  persons^  and  that  they  would  avail  tbemselveH  oi  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew. 


DAVID  HALIBURTON,  Esq.  was  called  in,  ami  examined  as 

follows : 

D.  Haliburton,      Mr.  Jackson.]     How  long  were  you  in  the  service  o(  the  East  India 
Esq.  Company  ? — Five  and  twenty  years. 

-V ^ 

Upon  which  establishment  ?— Madras, 

Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  Persian  language  ?— Yes, 

Were  you  appointed  to  the  office  of  Persian  translator  ?— I  was  ap^ 
pointed  Persian  translator  in  1778. 

Were  you  also  acquainted  with  the  Hindostanee  language  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  revenue  department  ? — ^Yest  I  was  in  the  rereuue  dc*» 
partmeni  from  the  year  1782  till  1705 « when  I  returned  home. 

Did 
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Did  you  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  revenue  department  ?— Yes,  I  was  so  J).  Haliburton, 
for  the  last  four  years  of  my  residence  in  that  country.  Esq, 

Did  that  situation,  and  the  other  of  Persian  translator,  give  you  amfde 
opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  the  natives  ? — I  endeavoured  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  natives,  as  far  as  came  within 
my  means* 

Did  you  succeed  in  acquainting  yourself  with  their  habits,  manners,  and 
prejudices  P-^-I  became,  I  believe,  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  maa« 
ners  ci  the  people. 

Supposing  British  subjects  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  going  from  every 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  every  port  in  India,  and  a  material  influx 
of  Europeans  to  take  place  in  consequence,  what  effect  do  you  apprehend 
that  might  have  upon  the  British  interests  in  India  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  British  government  in  India. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ?-^When  Europeans 
arrive  in  that  country  first,  I  think  I  have  observed  that  ihey  have  a  great 
contempt  for  the  natives,  and  suppose  themselves  a  superior  order  of 
beings ;  that  they  often  maltreat  them,  and  sometimes  will  hurt  their 
feelings  in  many  things,  without  supposing  that  they  are  doing  so,  in  re- 
spect  of  their  manners,  and  their  religious  customs,  and  other  prejudices ; 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  on  occasions  when  large  bodies  of  Euro- 
peans have  arrived  at  Madras,  in  the  navy,  for  example,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  land  at  the  hospitals  or  other  places,  to  put  them  under  some 
restraint,  for  fear  of  their  giving  offence  to  the  natives;  and  the  ?amc 
when  any  large  bodies  of  troops,  such  as  King's  regiments,  have  arrived 
there  in  my  time,  and  have  been  sent  up  into  garrisons,  it  depended  very 
much  upon  the  commanding  officers  to  keep  them  under  proper  restraint 
from  committing  violences  and  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
forts. 

Have  you  observed  that  this  disposition  fo  contempt  fof  the  natitci, 
and  ill  usage  of  them,  has  been  less  among  those  persons  who  have  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  the  native  languages  ? — Ye^  ;  1  think  iht  tdti'ger 
stay  Europeans  make  in  that  country,  they  form  a  better  opinion  of  the 
natives  than  they  had  upon  their  arrival,  especially  if  they  have  attained 
the  languages  of  that  country. 


T2 


Ai;e 
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D.  IlnHburtojiy      Are  not  the  Company's  servants,  military  as  well  as  civil,  enjoined  to 
Esq.  learn   those  languages   immediately  upon   their   arrival? — I   understand 

^ y^-~^     very  much  of  late,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly;  there  were  very  few 

encouragements  forthe  Company's  servants  to  obtain  aknowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages when  I  arrived  first  at  Madras,  and  for  some  years  after  it;  in  fact> 
there  was  only  one  office,  which  was  Persian  translator  to  the  government 
(the  office  to  which  I  succeeded)  which  held  out  any  sort  of  encourage* 
ment  for  the  gentlemen  to  acquire  the  languages,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
country  annexed  to  Madras  was  in  the  possession  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  that  the  Company's  servants  at  that  pre- 
sidency were  not  employed  in  revenue  matters ;  except  in  the  northern 
circars,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Company,  very  few  gentle- 
men even  there  acquired  the  language  of  the  country,  from  the  system 
that  was  at  that  time  used  in  collecting  the  revenue  ;  but  from  alteration 
of  circumstances,  many  gentlemen  became  afterwards  proficient  in  the 
languages  of  the  country,  and  were  employed  in  the  revenue  both  in  the 
Carnatic  and  Circars. 

Were  the  Company's  servants  very  anxiously  enjoined  by  the  higher 
authorities  to  respect  the  prejudices,  religious  and  civile  of  the  natives  ?— • 
Certainly,  at  all  times  they  were  strictly  enjoined. 

Did  they,  generally  speaking,  succeed  in  maintaining  that  deference  and 
feeling  of  respect  towards  the  natives  ? — I  think  they  did. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  an  influx  of  strangers,  such  as  seamen,  traders^ 
and  artificers,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  ignorant  of  their  customs, 
might  not  be  the  means,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  of  giving  very  se- 
rious offence  to  the  natives  ? — Certainly  it  must  have  that  effect. 

What  consequences  would  you  apprehend  from  such  offence  being 
given  in  any  material  degree  ?— It  depends  entirely  upon  the  situation  in 
which  those  offences  might  be  committed,  for  the  Hindoos  in  general,  in 
that  part  of  the  country  near  Madras,  are  a  timid  race  of  people ;  they 
perhaps  might  submit  and  suffer  such  violence  ;  in  other  situations,  par- 
ticularly in  hilly  situations  or  woods,  where  they  are  of  a  more  ferocioua 
disposition,  and  apt  to  resent  any  injury,  they  might  return  violence.  An 
intance  I  recollect  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  Ramn^d,  about  three  hundred 
miles  south  of  Madras,  who  was  a  paymaster ;  he  thought  he  could  enter- 
tain some  company  that  he  had  better  by  giving  them  veal,  for  which  he 
ordered  a  calf  to  be  killed ;  he  was  seized  by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants^  and 

very 
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very  ftcarly  put  to  death,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  some  military  D.  Haliburton^ 
force:  this  happened  in  the  year  1772*  1^^(\. 

Do  you  think  that  a  series  of  aggressions  from  adventurers  Ignorant  of 
their  language  and  their  manners,  might  provoke  such  a  description  of 
people  to  insurrection  ? — As  I  said  before,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  of  the  distiict  where  the  injury  is  committed  i 
but,  in  general,  the  Hindoos  I.  have  met  with  have  been  of  a  very 
timid  race. 

As  to  the  Mahomedans,  in  case  of  their  being  affronted  in  the  same 
way,  what  do  you  suppose  ?— I  think  the  Mahomedans  arc  rather  bolder j 
but  there  are  very  few  of  them  in  that  part  of  India,  except  at  the  seat  of  the 
nabob's  court ;  the  Mahomedans  are  but  thinly  scattered  in  the  Carnatic. 

Looking  to  the  length  of  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  do 
you  think  that  British  subjects  having  a  right  to  visit  every  port,  as  well  as 
to  coast  from  port  to  port  at  their  discretion,  many  such  persons  would  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  get  into  the  interior,  if  so  disposed  ? — Yes ;  al- 
though on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  there  are  not  a  great  many  ports,  yet 
there  are  a  number  of  landing  places  where  Europeans  certainly  might  land 
and  proceed  up  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Do  you  think  that,  in  consequence  of  opening  the  trade,  any  material 
increase  of  demand  is  likely  to  take  place  for  European  articles,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  natives  ?— I  think  not. 

State  why  you  think  not  ? — ^From  the  habits  and  the  few  wants  that  the 
people  of  the  country  have  ;  even  at  Madras,  which  is  the  oldest  English 
establishment  in  India,  for  it  dates  as  far  back  as  1620,  one  would  sup* 
pose  that  the  people  there  would  be  more  in  the  habit  of  using  English 
articles  than  at  any  other  place,  but  the  purchase  of  those  articles  there  is 
confined  to  very  few. 

Are  their  habits,  according  to  your  observation  and  understanding,  of 
a  fixed  and  unchangeable  nature  ? — Certainly,  I  think  so ;  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  it. 

What  is  the  estimated  native  population  of  Madras,  including  the  Black 
Town  ? — It  is  eighteen  years  since  I  left  it ;  and,  I  think,  but  I  may  not 
be  perfectly  correct,  I  have  heard  it  stated  at  three  hundred  thousand, 
but  it  was  always  a  matter  of  difiiculty  to  get  an  .account ;  it  is  impossible 

to 
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D.  Hallburtony  to  get  a  true  account  of  the  interior  of  a  man's  familj^  of  which  they 
Esq*  are  particularly  delicate  in  giving  an  account. 

How  long  did  you  know  Madras? — I  arrived  there  in  1770,  that  is 
forty-three  years  ago. 

For  how  long  a  period  did  you  stay  there  ? — I  remained  there  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  India,  twenty-five  years. 

During  the  whole  of  tliat  time,  did  you  observe  any  increasing  taste  ia 
the  native  population  of  which  you  have  spoken,  towards  the  Europeans, 
or  to  the  consumption  of  European  articles  ? — None  towards  the  habits 
of  the  Europeans ;  but  a  few  might  have  had  a  taste,  such  as  the  class 
of  people  called  dubashes,  who  are  native  interpreters  to  the  gentlemen 
there,  or  their  commercial  agents  and  money  brokers,  to  purchase  Euro* 
pean  articles  of  furniture  in  their  houses,  but  to  a  very  small  extent. 

The  dubashes  are  the  immediate  agents  of  the  English  gentlemen  ?— • 
Yes,  their  interpreters  and  immediate  agents,  and  employed  in  various 
ways  by  those  gentlemen^  especially  those  who  do  not  know  the  language 
of  the  country. 

Except  a  few  of  that  order,  did  you  observe  any  progressive  increasing 
taste  towards  English  articles  among  the  natives  ?-— None ;  the  bulk  of 
4:he  people  are  as  ignorant^  I  believe,  as  they  were  the  first  day  we  settled 


there. 


Did  such  of  the  natives  as  acquired  property,  direct  their  expenditure 
towards  the  purchase  of  English  articles? — To  a  very  small  amount, 
perhaps  watches,  and  a  few  toys,  or  glass  ware,  but  to  a  very  incon« 
biderable  amount. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  you  were  there,  was  there  an  ample 
supply  of  European  articles? — Yes,  certainly. 

If  the  mass  of  the  natives  had  been  disposed  to  such  purchase,  would 
they  have  had  the  means? — Certainly,  many  of  them  had  the  means { 
when  I  arrived  in  the  country  there  were  a  set  of  men  called  the  Com- 
pany's merchants,  tlirough  whom  the  invesrment  was  provided ;  those 
men  were  rich  men  ;  there  were  many  other  men  of  wealth,  but  irery 
few  of  them  purchased  any  EUiropean  articles :  I  think  there  was  only  one 
carriage  kept  by  a  native,  except  the  nabob's  family, 

Ijooking. 
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Looking  to  all  the  circumstances  which  your  long  exjiericnce  has  D.  ffaliburton, 

enabled  yoa  to  judge  of,  can  you  contemplate  any  possible   increased  Esq. 

demand  for  European  articles,  which  the  present  system  is  not  more  V— -.^y^. 
than  equal  fully  to  supply  ? — I  think  not, 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again*  ' 

The  Committee  was  again  resumed. 


Stephjbn  Rumboli>  IfUSHiNGTON,  Esq.  ill  the  Chair. 


GRAEME  MERCER,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Imfey,\     How  long-  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  Qrame  Mercer, 
Company  ? — ^Nearly  twenty-five  years.  ^  Esq. 

In  what  department  ?— I  was  appointed  to  the  medical  department, 
but  have  been  employed  both  in  the  revenue  and  political  department* 
frequently. 

Under  what  presidency  ? — Bengal. 

State  in  what  political  offices  you  have  been  employed  ^ — I  was  first 
employed  under  Sir  John  Kennaway,  as  secretary  in  the  negociations  for 
peace  which  took  place  at  Seringapatam  in  l79^  with  the  British  govern- 
ment,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas,  on  the  one  part,  and  Tippoo 
Sultaun  on  the  other;  I  was  afterwards  employed  as  secretary  to  the 
honourable  Henry  Wellesley,  in  his  mission  to  Lucknow ;  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  I  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  lieutenant  governor  and  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
settlement  of  the  districts  ceded  by  that  treaty ;  on  a  conclusioh  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Furruckabad,  I  was  appointed  agent  to  the 
governor  general  for  the  settlement  of  that  district ;  and  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  commissioners,  I  acted  for  some  months  as  secretary 
tp  the  governngient^  in  the  department  of  the  ceded  provinces ;  on  the 

breaking 
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GrameMcrccTy  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Scindiah,  I  was  appointed  political  agent 
Esq.  to  the  governor  general  with  the  commander  in  chief.  Lord  Lake,  foD 

^     the  purpose  of  conducting  the   political  negociations  with  the  native 

powers  bordering  on  our  territory,  under  his  superintendence ;  on  the 
final  conclusion  of  peace  with  Scindiah,  I  was  appointed  to  reside  at  his 
court,  as  the  representative  of  the  British  government,  in  which' situation 
I  remained  till  181 1,  when  bad  health  obliged  me  to  return  to  Europe. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  languages  ? — I 
am  acquainted  with  both  of  these  languages. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  from 
having  had  opportunities  of  residing  in  so  many  different  parts  of  it,  have 
you  been  enabled  to  make  accurate  observations  upon  the  characters, 
manners  and  observances  of  the  natives  ? — It  is  difficult  to  form  a  general 
character  of  the  natives  of  an  empire  which  extends  from  near  the 
equinoctial  line  to  31  degrees  of  north  latitude:  if  called  upon  for  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  that  empire,  I  would  say  that  they 
are  mild  in  their  dispositions,  polished  in  their  general  manners,  in  their 
domestic  relations  kind  and  affectionate,  submissive  to  authority,  and 
peculiarly  attached  to  their  religious  tenets  and  to-  the  observance  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  those,  tenets :  In  referring  to  .any 
distinction  in  this  general  characteristic,  I  should  say  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan  were  of  a  more  bold  and  decided 
character,  and  less  submissive  to  authority  than  those  of  the  southern 
provinces,  but  equally  attached  to  the  observance  of  their  religious  ritep 
and  ceremonies. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  natives,  do  you  think 
jihat  if  a  free  trade  were  authorized  by  law  between  this  kingdom  and 
Jndia,  and  free  traders  were  permitted  to  go  from  hence,  and  topenctrate 
into  the  countr}',  and  to  reside  in  it  at  pleasure,  such  permission  woul4 
be  attended  with  any  mischief,  and  what,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  natives  ? — I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  great  detriment  to 
their  happiness,  from  the  violent  character  and  disposition  of  the  Euro* 
peans,  who  would  be  thus  probably  forced  into  an  intercourse  with  them^ 
and  who  me  apt  to  indulge  an  habitual  contempt  for  their  mannersj 
custoins,  and  religious  tenets  ;  this  would  consequently  lead,  and  does 
actually  lead,  Europeans  of  this  class,  to  treat  the  natives  with  cootumely 
and  injulr. 

Arc 
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yod  of  opinion*  that  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  are  much  more  Grjt)ne  Mercer^ 


IjlceiV  to  be  yiolated  by  such  persons,  than  by  those  who  are  in  the  service 
Cll^^che£ast  Indium  Company  P-r-I  ca>«^  have  no  hesitation  in*  answering 
that  question  in  the  affirmative ;  the  Company's  servants  are  regularly 
instructed  to  respect  the  customs  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
tnd  kfiowthat  disgrace  or  punishment  would  follow  any  attempt  oii  their 
part  16  insult  those  religious  prejudices ;  this  could  not  be  effected  \vk 
an  uM^strained  intercourse  of  Europeans  newly  arrived  in  the  country. 

'  ■  •        •  • 

Does  not  ignorance  of  the  cotmt'ry  languages  in  Europeans  often' 
produce  disputes  with   the  natives? — There  can  be  no  doubt  it  has 
frequently  that  effect,  and  that  Europeans  newly  arrived  in  the  country 
may  often  commit  the  greatest  insults  against  the  religious  prejudices  o£ 
the  natives,  without. any  intention  of  doing  so. 

Are  not  the  quarrels  likely  to  arise  from  intercourse  with  such  newly 
arrived  Europeans,  likely  to  produce  discontents,  on  the  part  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  against  the  government  of  the  country  } — There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  result ;  the  natives  at  a  distance 
Jfrom  the  seat  of  ^government  are  accustomed  to  consider  their  European 
governors  as  one  great  body,  and  do  not  always  distinguish  between- 
the  lower  and  higher  ranks  of  them,  or  between  those  who  form  part 
of  the  government,  and  those  who  do  Hot*  . 

If  violences  were  offered  to  the  natives  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
presidencies,    by  any  newly   arrived  Europeans,   would   there  be  any* 
adequate  mode  of   bringing  them   to  justice? — None,    but  conveying 
those  Europeans  back  to  the  principal  settlements,  for  the  purpose  of 
trial  and  punishment. 

If  a  free  trade  were  opened  with  India,  in  your  opinion  would  there 
be  any  increased  demand  among  the  natives  of  India  for  European 
articles  or  manufactures?— I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  any  increase 
of  demand  couM  exist,  it  would  be  very  gradual,  and  very  inconsiderable 
for  a  long  period  of  time* 

In  your  opinion,  have  the  mass  of  the  population  in  India  cither  the 
means  or  the  desire  of  purchasing  any  European  manufactures  ? — 1  am 
not  of  opinion  that  they  have  any  desirey  and  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  not  the  means*  * 


Hsq. 
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Graeme  Mercer^      Among  the  higher  t%nks  of  the  natives,  is  not  the  desire  of  purchasing 
£sq«  European    manufacti^res    and  commodities  extremely  limited  Jr^Y^tf 

'     limited^  and  bn^  amoagst  those  who  ore  particularly,  colinectcd  WKo^tho 
European  inhabitants^  ^    t. 

You  having  been  at  the  Nizam's  court,  is  not  that  considered  as  Me  of 
the  richest  o£  the  native  courts  in  India  ^ — It  was  considered,  during  the 
period  J  was- there,  as  the  court  in  India  which  retained  nsMt  of,  t^  old| 
-customs^  and  the  greatest  degree  of  ceremony,  agreeably  to  the  forms* 
of  the  Mogul  gOveAiment}  the  goyernmant  was  supposed  idsp ;  to'  t)c 
xieb.  "  ... 

If  opulent  persons  there  have  ^  desire  for  purchasing  European 
manufactures  and  articles,  would  they  .not  have  a#)  oppprtuniry,  imder  the 
present  system  of  trade,  of  gratifying  that  desire  ?•— They  certainly  would^ 
£rom  the  abundance  of  such  iartkles  «t .  aU  the  principal  settlements  of 
the  Company^s  g^vemment,.  ftom  whence  they  could  easily  procure 
them^ 

Did  you  observe  any  European  articles^,  and  if  any,  what,  19  the  pot-- 
session  of  the  Nizam,  or  any  of  the  opulent  inbabitantfr  of  Hydrabad^ 
—I  do  not  recollect  any,,  except  a  pair  of  lustres^  whkk  were  sent  by: 
his  present  Majesty  as  a  present  to  the  Niuni. 

Has  it  fallen  wit-hin  your  knowledge  that  the  Bengal  goveraiaent  uaed 
every  effort  m  their  power  to  introduce  the  use  of  European  commodities, 
into  the  ceded  districts  of  Oude  ? — ^It  was  the  particular  wish  of  the 
Governor  Genera}.  Lord  WeUesley,  to-  give  every  facility  to  the  coinmu«» 
Bication  in  trade  of  the  ceded  provinces  with  the  neighbouring  countries^ 
and  to  the  vent  of  British  commodities  in-  those  countries;  for  thia. 
purpose  he  instituted  fairs  upon  the  borders  of  the  Rohikund  countiy, 
for  barter  with  the  people  of  Napaul  and  Serinagur ;,  for  the  fsiir*  o£' 
Hordwar,  where  immense  numbers  of  people  from^  the  northern  countriai. 
of  Cabul  and  Candabar  and  the  Punjab  oieat  those  of  the  Company's^ 
provinces,  for   purposes  of    barter  and  for  performing  their  reJugioua. 
ceremonies,  he  ordered  the  commercial  resident  at  Bareily,  the  nearest 
station,  to  be  provided  with  a  -kr^  assoitnMnc  of  British  wooUcnfr  of 
every  kind,  which  oould  be  supposed  likely  to  meet  the  caste  of  thar- 
inhabitants  of  those,  northern   countries^  and   ordered,  tlie  resident  tA^ 
attend  them  himself  to  the  fair  atHurdwar;  this  experimeAt  was^  I  be-: 
lieve,  entirely  unsuccessful,  from  the  small  quantity  that  could  be  sold^. 
iKicdly  sufficing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  conveyance. 

Caa 
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Can  you  form  any  ^^timate  how  many  persons  attend  the  fair  at  Hard-  Gr^mc  Mercer^ 
war  ? — At  the  annual  fairs  it  is  supposed  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  Esq* 

t|)ousand  are  collected  ;  once  in  twelve  years,  when  particular  religious 
Ceremonies  are  observed  there,  the  number  is  gcnerail/  computed  to  be 
almost  a  million  of  people. 

'  Having  stated  that  many  persons  from  cold  countries  resort  to  the  fair 
at  Hurdwar,  what  manufactures  are  made  use  of  in  those  cold  countries, 
which  prevent  the  natives  of  them  from  purchasing  British  woollens  when 
"offered  to  them  ?-^The  lower  ranks  of  people  wear  <roarse  woollens  of 
their  own  manufectufe;  and  the  hi^er  ranks  are  cloathed  in  shawls; 
great  numbers  of  which,  of  a  coarse  manufacture,  are  also  brought  t^ 
<he  fair  at  Hurdwar. 

Are  not  the  natives  of  India  ^nerally  a  manufacturing  people,  akilfirt 
in  tnanufacturing  Dperatioiis,  and  likely  to  provide  for  themselves  wbat*- 
^ver  manufactures  they -stand  in  need  of  ?•<— They  arc  very  much  so,  and 
have  hardly  any,  if  any,  wants  from  foreign  cqucKHries. 

Have  tiot  many  f>f  the  fMrtivts  been  !«tely  taught  European  arts,  to 

supply  th^  wants  of  ibe  Europeans  at  the  presidencies  of  India  ? — Many 

native  artisans  have  been  taught  by  Europeans,  and  are  now  settled  in 

every  pripiripa}  town  pr  station  where  Europeans  reside^  and  furnish  a 

•great  proportion  of  the  articles  required  hy  Europeans. 

In  the  variou?  parts  of  India  in  which  you  have  been,  has  not  the 
ixiofkct  f or  Etrropean  commodities  been  fuUy. equal  to  the  demand-? — I 
Have  never  found  a  deficiency  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  I  have 
been,  except,  perhaps,  I  may  say  in  Scindi^h's  camp,  where  the  insecurity 
of  property  and  the  difficulty  t)f  conveyance  must  iiaturally  deter  any 

merchant  from  carrying  such  articles, 

-    •  ■  ■  ■  .  . .  , . 

In  your  opinion,  is' not  the  present  system  fulljr.adei^uate  to  the  supply 
43f  any  increased  demand  that  may  prcfeatrfy  arise  aynot)^  the  natives  of 
Iwiia  for  European  commodities  ?— In  my  opSriipn  perfectly  adfequate. 

Toil  have  stated,  that  you  were  ,at  Hurdwar  Ghaut  fair;  Hurdwar  is  in 
the  northernmost  part  erf  the  provinces  ceded  by^the  treaty  of  Oude  ?  -^^ 
It  is  nearly  so,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees.    ^  • 

It  is  where  the  Ganges  eiltcrs  into  Hindostan  ?«— It  is.    .     ^ 

U  2  Once 
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Grame  Mercery      Once  in  twtlve  years  there  is  a  great  concourse  of  people  th«re?^Tc«» 
Esq. 

^^ — y— — ^         Do  you  know  that  in  April  1809,  when  the  great  festival  occurred 

there  were  assembled  at  Hurdwar,  from  every  part  of  Hindostan,  from 
the  confines  of  China  to  the  boundaries  of  Persia,  Hindoos  of  all  dci- 
scriptions,  amounting  to  two  millions  of  persons  ?  - 1  cannot  of  my  owa 
knowledge  state  the  numbers  that  were  assembled  there,  but  I  have  no. 
doubt  that  this  statement  may  have  been  nearly  correct. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Company,  in  sending  the  goods  up  to 
the  resident  at  Bareily,  in  order  to  be  sold  and  disposed  of  at  that  fair^ 
having  given  instructions  that  those  goods  should  be  sold  considerably 
under  prime  cost,  in  order  to  give  samples,  to  several  districts  with  whica 
we  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted,  of  British  merchandize  ? — I  cannot 
positively  state  such  to  have  been  the  instructions,  but  I  believe  that  the 
general  wish  of  the  government  was  to  encourage  by  •every  possible 
means  the  sale  of  those  goods,  and  that  the  prices  intended  to  be  aiktd 
were  fixed  almost  without  profit. 

The  experiment  was  not  attended  with  success^  it  failed  I — It  failed^ 

[The  Witness  withdceww 

DAVID  VANDERHEYDEN,  Esq.  a  Member  of  the  House,  walk 

examined  in  his  place,  as  follows : 

r 

David  -Wr.  Jachon.'\    Were  you  in  the  service  of  th?  EastrlodiaCoinpan]^? 

Tanderhey  deity   *^1  waa. 


Esq. 


For  bow  long  a  period  ?«— Five  and  twenty  yeari. 

Upon  which  establishment?— Upon  the  Bengal  establishment. 

Be  pleased  to  stato  the  situations  you  filled,  and  the  places  where  yoo 
resided  ? — ^For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Company's  service,  I  was  employed  in  inferior  situations,  principal!^ 
in  the  revenue  department,  in  the  province  of  Bahar;  in  the  year  1790  £ 
was  appointed  collector,  judge,  and  magistrate  of  the  twenty-four  Per- 
gunnahs,  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta;  in  that  situation  I  re- 
mained only  a  few  months,  when  1  was  appointed  by  Lord  Coinwallis  % 
member  of  the  board  of  revenue,  in  which  situation  1  remained  nearly 
fight  years;  upon  the  insurrection  of  Vizier  Ali,  Lo  the  province  ot 

Benare^ 
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Benares,  and  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Cherry,  I  was  appointed  by  my  David 

Lord  Wellesley  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  circuit  in  that  district,  and  VaHderhejden^ 
agent  to  the  governor  general;  I  remained  in  that  situation  about  two  Esq. 

years^  and  then  was  compelled  to  come  to  England  from  ill  health. 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  ? — About  ten  years.      ' 

Did  the  situations  which  you  have  described  yourself  to  have  filled, 
enable  you  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  character  and  manners 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  natives?— Certainly  I  think  they  did. 

.  Are  you  acquainted  with  their  general  civil  and  religious  prejudices^  if 
such  they  may  be  called  ?— Certainly  I  am. 

Supposing,  in  consequence  of  an  open  trade  and  free  access  to  every 
port  in  India,  there  should  :be  a  considerably  increased  number  of  Euro* 
peans,  indiscriminate  as  to  their  pursuits  and  characters,  what  effect  do. 
you  suppose  it  would  produce  upon  the  general  British  interests  in  India  ? 
—I  think  it  would  have  a  most  pernicious  effect. 

.  Be  pleased  to  state  in  what  respect  you  think  it  would  be  so  pernicious  ? 
—•From  the  discordance  of  the  European  character  from  that  of  the  na- 
tives, and  the  contempt  and  contumely  with  which  the  Europeans  on  their 
first  arrival,  and  particularly  the  lower  orders,  treat  the  natives. 

Do  you  think  that  such  intercourse  would  materially  affect  the  hr^ppU 
liess  of  the  natives  ?— I  think  essentially. 

What  do  you  think  might  be  the  political  consequence  of  such  an  in- 
tercourse ? — I  think  in  that  point  of  view  it  would  have  a  most  pernictoui 
effect,  as  tending  to  degrade  the  European  character  in  their  eyes. 

What  consequence  would  you  apprehend  from  such  degradation  of  the 
European  character  ? — I  think  the  consequence  must  be  obvious,  when  we 
consider  the  great  disparity  of  numbers  between  the  Europeans  who  con- 
troul  there,  and  the  immense  population  of  the  country ;  it  can  be  only 
by  a  high  estimation  of  our  character,  by  which  our  govcrnuKnt  theref*^ 
can  be  upheld  in  strength  and  pre-emixlence. 

Do  yoLi  think  that  that  estimation  which  you  describe  as  essential  tot 
the  upholding  of  the  government,  might  be  materially  and  seri- 
gusly  affected  by  such  intercourse  ? — I  ccrti^inly  think  it  would ;  and  I 

believe 
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David        believe  in  that  I  concur  with  every  man  of  any  experience  who  has  beea 
VanderheTjden,  there, 
Esq. 

Do  you  think  that  the  sort  of  usage  you  apprehend  from  such  an  iadis< 
criminate  influx  of  people^  might  drive  the  natives  to  extremities  ? — I 
Bhould  think  it  would  :  in  sdme  instances  they  are  a  very  patient  and  for- 
bearing people,  but  I  think  they  would  probably  have  sqch  provocations 
as  would  drive  them  to  extremities. 

At  present,  are  the  British  subjects  amenable  to  any  but  the  principal 
court  at  the  presidency  ? — ^They  are  amenable  only  to  the  principal  court 
at  Calcutta ;  the  magistrate  of  the  district  has  the  power  of  apprehending 
any  person,  and  of  sending  him  to  Calcutta,  but  there  his  duty  ter- 
minates. 

The  station  where  such  offenders  are  apprehended  is  frequently,  is  it 
liot,  several  hundred  miles  from  the  court  in  which  he  ought  to  be  tried  } 
-^Very  freijuently  five  or  six  hundred,  or  in  some  instances  nearly  a 
thousand  miles. 

Supposing  the  earnings  of  these  people  to  be,  as  has  been  stated,  from 
three  to  five  shillings  a  month,  do  you  think  it  within  a  possibili^  that 
«uch  injured  natives  should  obtain  legal  redress  ?— Certainly  not ;  but  it 
is  not  unusual,  when  accidents  of  this  kind  happen,  foj  the  government  to 
€upply  the  native  with  the  means  of  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  or  at  least 
the  magistrate  on  the  spot. 

If,  from  indiscriminate  intercourse,  the  number  of  offences  should  in* 
creasy  in  proportion,  do  you  think  that  that  mode  of  redress  could  conti- 
nue to  be  pursued  ? — Certainly  not  i  it  would  be  attended  with  such  enor-* 
mous  expence  and  inconvenience^  that  some  other  mode  must  be  re* 
aor-ted  to. 

Be  pleased  to  describe  the  general  nature  and  constitution  of  the  native 
courts,  such  as  that  over  which  you  yourself  presided,  as  to  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed  ? — ^They  arc  chiefly  governed  by  regulations  of 
our  own  government:  if  it  is  meant  with  respect  to  criminal  cases,  th« 
Mahomcdan  law  principally'  obtains  in  the  courts  ;  but  that  is  modified 
by  rvgulitions  of  our  own  government,  to  render  ix,  as  we  conceive,  naore 
consonant  to  natural  justice. 

Arc 
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V)  Art  I^etiioiid  tried  bjr  thd  Hincloo  laws/ or  the  Mahomedsin  ?-»Ia  crU         ^f^SiM 
IIHDii  cased  thie^  duief  rule  jof  the  cowt  is^  the  Mahomedan  law.  ^Vanderk^jfaknt 


-     '  ■    .  ■•'*.*••'.        ...        , 

.'  Il^  Saropeflbs^wtfe^pade  amenable  to  these  natire  or  proyineial  courts^ 

{hey  must  be  tried  by  those  laws  ?— Undoubtedly^  there^are  no  othen 
rr.Do  t&e'BatisIt  Han  doHiaia  tuf  «f  AoM  sbtiTtf  eodrts  ^OtVlunl^ 


.^  Suppmtiig  tbb'frdr  trade  from  ^vviV  port  rtr  the  VtAttd  Kingdhiii  t& 
WffUf  port  within  the  limiti  of  th^  OilA^i^/s  Cbi»rter>  and  tooking  to^ 
IJbieliiic  of  either  coast  of  the  penimula,  do  yoathihk  it  woBldbe  possi- 
ble to  prevent  such  persons  as  ha^e  been  described^.^  from  goihiiig  admis- 
sion into  the  interior  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
iBSpossible  ;  mbrc  espedany*  as  so  ha^e  a-portvciivc^tlie^eotst  of  Matebar 
]%  not  noikr  our  antfaority  f  bot^  however^  even  in  f htft  portion  which  ia^ 
under  our  ant&ority^  i  chink  it  wiMld-  be  acafc^Iy  po^^Bfr/  nt  thtf  qase 
supposed,  that  of  an  unlimited  trade».  to  keep  Europeans  from  getting, 
iaio  ihfe  inteffior  o£  the  cowtcyv  : 

fS^ppomng  new  adirenttrrers^to  sttcceed"  in  getting  in  to  the  ibteriot  of  the 
country,  do  you  apprehend  that  any  politicalf  eVti  might  arise  therefrom  ? 
-^Yesji  I  should  think  very  great  political  evils*    . 

4 

*  ■  •  '  ■  * 

'  Be  pleased  to  state  such  evifs  as  you  apprehend  would  arise^Froin 
their  intrigues  at  native  courts^  if  they  made  their  way,  and  in  fomenting, 
disturbances.  •    • 


, ,  » 


Do  yott  think  that  rach  persons*^,  sopposiiig.  their  objcet  to  Be  that  6f 
fulftary  or  political  service,  might  not *£nd secret  or  t^ienenooon^Weift 
at  such,  native  courts  f^^Y^  I  shodd  imagine  thc]^  wocdd^  thene^  kwrdt 
been  various^  instaoces  dF  £iM)peans  in  a  low  siaoavictt  of  MSf  gfetfin^ 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  rising  to  situations  of  great  imgorfv 
ance« 


V 


libpertf eadvemdttiv 


&^ 


Esq. 
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David  ir,  for  {nsrance,  the  supposed  tngreu  ihould  conusrof  Mi«en»  tndei- 

yanderkq/den,   men,  and  artiAcers,  do  you  apprehend  that,  frooa  their  igiiDraace  of  thi 

~*  language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  those  dangers  of  faiiults  and  opprea- 

tions  towards  the  natives  would  be  in  proportioa  ?— They  would  be  iikd/ 

CO  commit  great  disorden. 

Supposing  such  open  trade  to  take  place,  do  you  apprehend  it  wouM 
lead  to  any  materially  increased  demand  for  European  articles,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  consumption  of  the  natives  }— I  ihould  aj^Hcfaead  not ; 
their  manners,  customs,  religion,  the  whole  state  of  their  society,  pre- 
clude the  probability  of  any  increase  of  the  cooiomptioo  of  European 
manufactures ;  and  above  all,  the  slender  circumstances  of  the  hum  of 
the  people  render  it,  I  should  almost  say,  impossible. 

Does  this  poverty  of  circumstances,  to  that  deeree  which  precludes  the 
purchase  of  European  articles,  apply  to  much  the  greater  prt^wtioa  «f 
the  natives  ? — By  far  the  greater  proportion ;  almost  entirely. 

During  your  residence  in  India,  did  yoo  observe  any  progressive  ad- 
vances in  the  natives  towards  assimilation  to  European  habits  or  manners^ 
—None  whatever  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country ;  in  Calcutta*  in  some 
rery  slight  degree,  but  to  no  extent. 

Do  you  mean  exclusively  among  the  higher  orders  ?— 'Exclusively,  the 
others  are  precluded  from  their  narrow  circunstance^  and  Indeed  from 
their  inclination. 

Among  those  who  possessed  wealth,  in  what  way  did  they  generally 
direct  their  expenditure ;  was  it  towards  the  purchase  of  European  arti- 
cles ? — Very  little  ;  their  taste  does  nor  lie  that  way  at  all  j  in  marris^, 
in  religious  ceremonies,  io  supporting  religious  establishments,  in  chantiei 
from  rhe  same  motives ;  those  are  among  the  principal  modes  in  which  tht 
Hindoo  natives  of  rank  expend  any  coasidciable  portions  ttf  their  (ko> 
perty. 

Have  any  material  proportion  of  the  higher  orders  showed  any  dispo- 
sition towards  the  purchax  or  consomptioo  of  £urc^)eaB  articles  r— -Very 
lew. 

Were  those  few,  generally  speaking,  such  aa  resided  u  the  dificrcn 
presidencies  ? — At  Calcutta,  the  Nd>ob  of  Ott4e.alMc9pcadcd  Ivgic  iivBt. 
tn  the  piucfaaae  of  Euiopean  artkl^ 


«  N 


EAjRIgBttA  <yWI5>N3ni  MHSBS, 


m 


*•, 


Wmtpacl^  extvQ^ituceSy  in  the  fifibfb  md  in  .tike  otbfsf  peflim^  JtMt        ^^^^ 
you  have  I'cferred  to,  pegaJDckd  i&  ai^Bf)lunc(UM7  to  t^  Eu^op^fi?  ch^  ,  ^<'^f/')^''^i!^^^ 
racters  amoDg  whom  they  resided  ?— In  the  case  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  Esq^ 

I  beUei^eit  WM  rca^y  tiis  taqirc,  ind^  being  a  man  of  ins^ixveQ^e  wj^l)}*  it 
pa*  4P1K  me^as  that  be  had  of  pitying  l^mself. 

]E)b  jri^  know  whether  cheat  taste  in  any  .degree  ^oaupunkated  iteetf  $9 

Can  yoa  say  whether^  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  India,  there 
^Mls;#^^^V  full  aiid  ample  supply  of  fiuraf^naftidesr^-^  iftM^ine 
«<M4e  dbwpdant ;  I  resided  lor  maof  ^ears  at  Ckhvm^  mA  I  Aevsec  ^^aril 
tne  least  ccmiplaint  cf'Btyi^  oi  those  articles^  abd  ihdieire  upon  jg/tj 

Mosonable  terms,  .  ;  .  ; 


►-\'  * 


Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  an  abundant  supply  ? — I  believe  a  great 


tibikMkoce. 


k » 


•       I 


V/ill  you  name  such  of  ,the J^rpneap  articles  a^.the  natives  were  in  the 

habit  of  purchasing  r — ^Tfaere  were  instances  of  natives  purchasing  an 

%ofopeaa  carnage,  bv/k  i^hose  ,«eie    amongst  tht  higbeat'  .otdor^l ,  oc- 

.^mMbnatty  some  ^lu^%y m  A  \mtjpci  i'thiak  ihoseaoe  neftd()E.lii>lJhi^  Af- 


.:»  I       I    ' 


■  >      ■  .    .  . y . .       ,A 

Qenerally  sp^ii^.then,  aln^ost  the  whole  of  the  import  of  Euro- 
*pcfah  articles  intb  fn^a^  were  for  European  purchase  or  consumption  ?-— 
It  follows  that  they  were  almost  exclusively  fcr  European  consumption. 

^    Doyeu  |}!Soi;<^*wl)etter«licr^  dbpttSidn  lii4fie 

Indian   artificers  to  manufactare  arcScUs  for  European  use  ?' — Yes,  they 
are  themselves  very  ingenious,  and  excellent  imitators ;  and  they  have 
JlMWri^9  Vmh^^fl^m^^^ji^^^^J^^,  th^y  .O^U^tmfe,  y^^ioqsi  #rti- 
deJ,  such  as  carnages,  furniture, .^c^^0,,VAfJP^i^9tl^^^ 
nearly  to  approach  those  manufactured  in  Europe,  in  point  of  excef- 

•        -^  ■  ■  •  «  .      -  /  .       .  ..'('.  .  »      .  .  '        -    .   ,  T        //f  J  i^ ... 

•  "  *■ 

Supposing,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facility  oF  vishihg^lndia^  - 
^jhat.aaitM:xea^dfWml?V,of  ^«ificcffa^QH^dygQ.^^pjf^,^j^^^ 
immen^   disproportion  of  the  price  of  labour  hetj^^^n  Jt^p^^^ 
country^  do  you  apprehend  that  in  time  the  necessTty  of  import  c(  Bc^ 
.:    *  X  tish  s 


*  ■.'  ■. 


i- 
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David        tish  manufactures  might  not  thereby  be  in  a  great  degree  superseded  ?— I 
^V anderheyderii  should  think  it  would  annually  diminish  from  that  cause. 
Esq. 

Looking  to  any  probable  increase  of  European  population  or  the  In« 
dian  want,  do  you  believe  that  the  present  system,  properly  regulated, 
will  afford  as  full  and  ample  means  for  the  supply  of  European  manufac- 
tures as  can  be  required  for  the  market  of  India  ?:-*-?I  think  the  sjrstem  as 
it  exists  at  present,  is  fully  ample  for  that  purpose^  I  mean  for  the  sup? 
ply  of  European  commodities. 


#■ 


Looking  to  so  general  and  so  indiscrkninate  an  accession  of  Europeans 
as  has  been  described,  do  you,  according  to  your  experience,  believe 
that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  or  with  the  happiness  of  the  natives  ? — I  certainly  think  it  would 
not. 

< 
Do  you  apply  that  to  both  branches  of  the  proposition  ? — Undoubted* 
ly  that  was  implied  in  the  answer. 

(Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

Would  the  evils  that  you  have  complained  of  as  likely  to  result  from 
an  unrestricted  trade  to  the  East-Indies,  ht  lessened  by  vessels  returning 
to  London  instead  of  the  outports  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  obviate 
it  in  any  degree. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


CUT  LENOX  PRENDERGAST,  Esq.  wat  called  id^  and  examined 

as  follows; 


•  I 


Chty  Lenox         Mr.  Gram.]    Are  not  you  a  civil  servant  of  the  East-India  Compmy 
Prendergast^    on  the  Bombay  establishment  ?-*-!  am. 

Esq. 

.mj        Ho^  long  have  you  resided  under  the  presidency  of  Bombay  ? — ^Aboot 
seventeen  years. 

How  long  have  ytwx  been  returned  to  England  ?— About  two  years,  or 
two  years  and  a  half« 


\ 


Esq. 


isAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  AFFAIR?.  W9. 

In  what'  parts  Of  the  tcrritcry  under  the  Bombay  presidency  have  you      Guy  Lenox 
Ksidcd  ?— Principally  in  Guzerat.  Pret^rgasty 

.  Did  ydu  rcdde  there  in  any  official  situation  ? — I  first  went  to  Guzc*- 
rat;  as  resident  at  Baroach,  a  city  belonging  to  Scindiah,  and  remained  in» 
tphat  capacity  for  seven  yearp,  until  the  commencement,  of  the  warfarp  in; 
Guzerat  in.  180aj  when.  I  accompanied  the  army  to  the  field  as  pay» 
niaster  ;  and  in  1803  I  was  appointed  judge  and  magistrate^  and  revenue 
comrpissioner  for  settling  the  revenue  affairs  of  Baroach  and  its  depcn- 
^ancies^  then  newly  conquered,  in  which  situations  I  remained  until^ 
about  three  years  ago^  when  1  returned  to  England. 

»  •  .     "'* 

Has  it  fallen  within  your  opportunities  to  make  yourself  fully  acquaints^ 
td  w.ijih  the  characters,  J^abits,  institutions,  and  prejudices  of  the  na»* 
tive  population  of  th^t  part  of  British  India  ? — ^During  the  time  I  resided- 
M  Baroacb  as  resident,  I  had  no  other  society  whatever  but  the  natives^ 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  intercouse  with  almost  all  ranks  of  them;  I 
think  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  habits^^ 
characters,  and  language. 

.   State  whether  the  Jf^anners^  habits,  and  institutipns  of  the  natives,  are 
not  such  as  seem  strange  to  Europeans  ? — ^Very  dissimilar  and  strangp; 

Are  yoa  able  to  say  whether,  in  point  of  mental  or  bodily  vigour,  the 
great  majority  of  native  population  be  equal  to  Europeans  in  general  ?-—. 
In  bodily  vigour  certainly  very  much  inferior ;  iri  mental  capacity,  ii^ 
general,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  inferior. 

Have  you  observed  in  .Europeans  unacquainted  with  the  national  pe?- 
Guliarities  of  the  natives^  a  tendency  to  insult  their  prejudices  or  make* 
light  of  their  peculiarities? — I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  on  Euiropeans> 
first  arriving  in  India,  they  are  disposed  to  treat  the  natives,  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  their  prejudices,  with:  a  considerable  degree  of 
contempt  and  derision,  probably  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  de* 
scription  of  persons  who  get  about  Europeans  on  their  first  arrival,  being , 
generally  those  oat  of  enpiplpy;,  apdnot  of  the  best  character. 

Are  Europeans  ever  apt  to  domineer  over  the  natives,  from  the  mere  ^ 
consciousness  of  their  personal  superiority  or  their  national  and^pplltic^l  ' 
ascendency  ? — I  think  they  are  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  before  ^ 
•lyhey  become  acqyaimed  with  thetn.^ 

Xv  2^  Supppsingj, 


; 
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Gtnj  Lenox         Siip(l>osing  a  free  ingress  of  Europeans  tb  be  p^itiitted  into  those ptrti 
Prendergast,     o(  British  India  with  which  you  are  conver^fit^  tnd  a  free  infttrcourie>  W^ 
Esq*  take  place  between  the  Europeans  so  introduced  and  the  natives,  what 

effects  would  you  aj^rehedd  to  the  ip^eljfare  of  the  nativts,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  British  gorernment  ?-^I  think  such  anre8trained  admissidli 
6f  Europeans  into  the  Guserat  counlry  would  be  pruductive  of  IhV 
greatest  possible  disorder;  the  local  authorittesi  aaatprtseAt  conftitittl!^^ 
would  be  totally  unable  to  controul  or  reg\date  them ;  they  would  bV 
cditiplain^d  of  in  a  variety  of  instances  for  ofFeoceft,  the  raagnttudb  <rf 
whidi^  as  afRrctihg  the  ntttiv6  prejudices,  it  Mrould  be  y^ry  difficult  Mf 
explain  to  such  Europeans,  who  w6uld  tlieAte  be  led  ttt  believe  that  thtsltt* 
cal  authorities  encouraged  frivolous  and  vexatious  complaints  against  thems 
thi^  would  lead  them  lA  return  to  treat  the  lodd  authorities  with  every 
mark  of  personal  disrespect  they  could  with  trtfiputiity,  and  tlity  wouMT 
thereby  bt  lowered  in  the  tyes  of  the  mtives,  Who,  on  the  dther  hattd^ 
would  ftel  tfhe  tncap&city  of  th^  local  MthMrittM  tb  4ffofd  fhtte  tiMit  pra» 
tection  they  had  a  right  to  fh>ih  the  govehiAitnt ;  general  diialRtttoh' 
would  prevail,  and  a  continuance  of  those  ^aiAeb  inciease  that  disftifeAioft 
probably  into  insurrection. 

Fr6h\  the  6bser\'ations  which  you  hirte  miflfr  11]^  th*  tftataitdr  of 
the  British  residents,  dm  ybu  sky  whetiher  thtfe  ]pretaiis"i(iibfig  thttnr'jtl 
considerable  degree  of  that  mutual  and  national  fellow  feeling  which  is 
known  ^o  generally  to  characterize  British  subjects  residing  iii  tlfbrergn 
country,  and  among  a  populatioti  t^f  srnguIaT  hstbits  ?^-^l  tbiDlc  .that  U* 
tional  feeling  does  exist. 

Are  you  aware  that  by  law,  British  subjects,  for  offences  committed 
iigainst  the  rights  ot  security  of  xhi  natitrs,  afcVrraUe  only  before  the 
supreme  c6urt  of  judicature  in  Boftibay,  and  byajdry  bf'BrithhaW>i 
jects  ?— I  am  aware  that  that  is  now  the  regutstiod.  -  •    •' 


Do  3rou  conceive  that  it  would  be  possible  to  rMdcf  British  iufejectl 
amenable  to  the  district  or  provincial  coutts,  without  oflltnding  the  nt^ 
tional  feelings  and  prejudices  of  En^ltshfnen  ?-^I  tfiihk  there  Wd\iild  be  I 
considerable  decree  of  inconvenience  ill  alaking^theai  tn  every  lespetik 
amenable  to  the  provincial  cobrts. 

In  your  opinion,  would  a  frequent  exercise  «f  MeMtive  power  on  tfle 
part  of  the  government,  t>r  irs  provincial  MpitsMtativ«^  over  ftritish 
subjects,  be  invidious  in  the  cy$s  of  the  Brifllk  tttUeteH ?^  Mnkk 
WroiikL 


i 

CSin  fb^i  state  wiiether  there  is  any  part  of  the  M^abar  coast  not     Gtnf  LcnoM 
tiibgect  to  British  jurisdtciion^ — From  Goa  up  to  the  mouths  of  th^    Pieiidci^gast^ 
Indus  is  upwards  of  800  miles^  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  withi|^    ^      Eisq^ 
about  200  miles,  belongs  entirely  to  the  native  powers ;  and  within  those 
d6o  miles,  exceptiog  Bombay,  there  is  only  Surat  and  Baroach  belotigii\g  to 
tfae  English,  and  those  parts  belonging  to  the  English  arc  divided  191 
many  places  from  each  other  by  the  native  territory. 

i  Sapposing  frequent  resort  of  the  vessels  of  private  British  adventurers 
tdthc  Matabar  coasts  would  it  not  be  practicable  for  the  crews  of  those 
>re^9el«to4f{tcta  landing  on  some^part  of  that  coast,  and  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  ?.—f-No  doubt;  in  the  fine  season,  almost  all 
along  that  coast  crews  might  land,  and  proceed  almost  in  any  directiw^ 
ihey  pleased. 

Are  yoUr  uotof  opinion  that  very. great,  abuses,  inight  resuk  from  thr 
occurrence  of  such  an  event  ? — The  greatest  possible  abuses  and  dis** 
order.  .  ' 

What  are  the  species  of  abuses  which  you  would  apprehend  from  that 
fc^nt  ?r-The  contempt  which  such  description  of  Europeans  are  gene- 
rally disposed  to  hold  the  natives  in,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  lead 
them  into  considerable  eKcesses,  where  they  were  under  no  description  of 
control ;  insults  to  the  native  women,  intrusion  upon  the  houses  and  pa>^ 
godas  of  the  natives ;  all  of  which  would  be  resented  by  the  natives,  and 
"Whefc  they  wo«iki  have  no  authointy  to  apply  to  they  would  have  recourse 
to  force. 

Do  you  coaiceive  that  the  abuses  which  you  have  described,  might 
Issue  in  confsequences  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  British  governmettt 
'in  ffjdia  ?— AH  the  circumstanxres  1  have  described,  are  of  a  descriptioo 
productive  of  consequences,  no  doubt,  most  dangerous  to  the  British  gop 
vernment  in  India. 

''  Have  you  hafl  an  opportunity  erf"  observing  how  far  there  prevaifi 
among  the  natives  of  that  quarter  of  India  with  which  you  are  acquainted^ 
a  taste  for  the  use  of  European  commodities  ? — I  have  not  observed  an)| 
disposition  or  taste  among  the  natives  of  Gueeiat  for  European  article«« 

Is  1^ox,  prc^rty  very  unequally  distributed  in  that  country  ?-— Property 
if  very  unequally  distributed* 

^  Hase 
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Guy  Lenox  Have  you  found  a  taste  for  European  coinnxoditiey  among  the  higher 
^rendcrgastj  orders  of  the  Indian  society  ?— I  have  not  observed  any  such  dispositton 
Esq.  amongst  the  highest  order  in  society  itt  Gruzerat.    - 

Do  you  mean  that  remark  to  include  persons  who  have  had  both  the 
means  and  option  of  using  European  Goounodities ^— i  do;  for  both 
exist  in  Surat  and  in  Baroach. 

Can  you  state,  whether,  within  the  period  of  your  Indian  experience, 
there  has  been  a  growing  taste  for  European  commodities  among  tht 
higher  orders  of  the  native  population?  — In  that  respect  I  think  ther 
have  been  perfectly  stationary  ever  since  I  have  had  any  intercourse  wim 
them. 

Are  not  the  domestics  employed  in  the  households  of  Europeans  ill 
that  country  generally  natives  ? — ^They  are,  alnrast  without  exception. 

Are  persons  in  menial  situations  found  to  imbibe  European  tastes,  09 
affect  European  fashions  ?— I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Are  you  acquainted  vrith  the  population  of  the  island  of  Bombay  itself •? 
— I  resided  very  little  at  Bombay ;  I  have  of  course  been  there,  but  for 
very  short  times,  excepting  on  my  first  arrival  in  India,  when  I  remained 
jdjcre  nearly  tw<^  years. 

Have  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bombay  itself  coined  in  any  degree  Eiik 
ropean  manners  and  fashions  ? — ^The  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  inhabitants 
of  Bombay  I  do  not  think  have ;  the  Parsees  of  Bombay  have  a  good  deaf 
copied  the  European  manners,  such  as  riding  in  carriageSi  sitting  on 
chairs,  and  dining  on  tables,  furnishing  their  houses ;  but  this  is  but  ^ 
small  number,  and  principally  those  connected  with  the  European  hQUsei 
of  agency^  and  the  very  opulent. 

am 

Are  not  the  Parsees,  of  whom  you  speak,  a  small  and  a  distinct  tribe  ?-^' 
The  Parsees  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Hindoos  and  MahomedanSy 
and  they  are  comparatively  but  a  very  small  tribe. 

Would  an  increased  consumption  of  European  commodities  by  the  iof  - 
dividuals  of  that  tribe  promote  an  increased  consumption  of  such  com-- 
modities  among  the  other  native  inhabitants  of  that  country.?— 1 -do «iatv 
think  it  would  have  any'such  tendency.  ?  .i 


So^oiiiift; 
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Supposing  that  in  some  very  limited  degree  the  Hindoo  and  Maho«  GuyJ^enojs^ 
tttcdan  population  of  Bombay  h^ve  adopted  the  use  of  European  comrao-  JPrendergast, 
dities,  would  not  you  ascribe  this  circumstance  wholly  to  the  very  inti*  Esq. 

mate  intercourse  which  has  subsisted  between  those  people  and  the  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  ? — I  think  entirely. 

Supposing  then^  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  it  be  possible  to  pro- 
mote an  extensive  consumption  of  European  commodities  in  the  interior 
of  the  country^  must  it  not  be  supposed  as  a  condition  to  that  event,  that  a 
very  extensive  intercourse  shall  have  taken  place  between  the  inhabitant^ 
of  the  interior  and  British  subjects  ?^— It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any 
intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  natives  of  the  interior,  that  is  at  all 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  could  in  a  century  induce  them  to  u$c 
European  articles  or  to  adopt  European  manners. 

With  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  population^  state  whethe^ 
they  have  the  means  of  purchasing  European  commodities  ? — ^The  grc^t 
mass  of  Indian  population  have  not.     ^ 

Is  not  the  price  of  labour  in  that  countrjic,  both  for  agricultural  and  nu« 
nufacturing  purposes,  incomparably  lower  than  in  the  countries  of  £u« 
rope  ?— ^It  is  incomparably  lower. 

Is  it  at  all  within  your  recollection  what  is  the  average  price  either  of 
igri cultural  or  manufacturing  labour  on  the  Malabar  coast  i—It  may  vary 
from  about  five  shillings  to  about  fifteen  shillings  a  month. 

Do  you  conceive  that  this  extreme  cheapness  of  labour  results  fronn 
casual  and  transitory  causes,  or  partly  from  fixed  peculiarities  in  the  spilj 
produce,  and  climate  of  the  country,  and  partly  from  peculiarities^  scarcely 
less  fixed,  in  the  characters,  modes,  and  institutions  of  the  native  popuf 
lation  ? — It  proceeds,  I  think,  from  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  sou,  the 
cheapness  of  all  articles  of  food  and  raiment ;  and  the  monthly  wages  of 
labour  that  I  have  described,  are  quite  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the 
conunon  native. 

Labour  then  being  from  fixed  causes  so  much  cheaper  in  the  countries 
of  India  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  do  you  conceive  that  under  any 
circumstances  the  countries  of  Europe  are  likely  to  be  on  a  great  scale 
manufactui  ing  countries  for  the  countries  of  India  ?•— I  do  not  think  they    < 
jure ;  the  general  wants  of  the  natives  are  supplied  in  their  own  country. 

* 
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Guy  Lenox  Whatever  improvement  therefore  may  hereafter  take  pkcc  in  tht  con- 

Prendergastf     dition  of  the  Indian  people,  js  there  any  rational  pospect  of  aach  an  ad* 
Esq.  vancement  in  their  means  of  purchase,  as  shall  place  European  commo* 

dities  generally  within  their  reach  ? — I  do  not  think  there  ia;  and  if  they 
were  within  their  reach^  I  do  not  think  they  sheweny  dispoBition  to  pos* 
aess  them. 

Do  not  you  ascribe  the  advantage  with  which  Indian  commodities  enter 
the  markets  of  Europe,  principally  to  the  unexampled  thcapncas  of  Indian 
labour  ? — ^I  should  think  so. 

Supposing,  therefore,  auch  an  ultimate  increaae  in  the  wages  of  the  la-* 
bouring  population  of  India,  as  should  place  European  commoditidi 
within  their  reach,  would  not  the  same  circumstance  proportionably  en- 
hance the  price  of  Indian  commodities  in  the  English  market? — No 
doubt  it  would. 

Has  the  Bombay  government,  within  .your  knowledge,  shewn  an  aax* 
iety  to  promote  the  consumption  of  European  commodities  among  the 
natives  under  its  supervision  ? — It  has  long  been  an  anxious  object  with 
the  Bombay  government  to  obtain  a  vent  for  European  articles  in  the 
interior  of  the  territory  under  Bombay,  and  through  tbem  up  into  theiScin4 
country :  I  was  particularly  myself  spoken  to  on  that  subject,  wheu  I  had 
charge  of  the  factory  at  Baroach,  and  trade  every  inquiry  of  (hose  natives 
I  conceived  best  qualified  to  give  information  on  that  subject,  and  thf 
result  of  those  mqutries  left  no  reason  to  believ^i  that  the  thing  was  {mtm** 
ticable. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  present  system  of  trade  is  sufficient  to  cueet 
any  increase  which  may  take  place  in  the  demand  for  European  comaM- 
dities  among  the  natives  of  India  ?— '  I  think  it  is  i^ite  sufficront* 

[The  witness  withdrew.  , 

The  Chairman  Was  directed  to  ccport  Progress^ 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
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Veneris^  9^  die  jt^priiis,  1813. 


Stephen  Rumbold  Lushjngton^  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


WILLIAM  BRUCE  SMITH,  Esq-  was  called  itf*  and  exarnioed     . 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Adam.]  How  long  have  you  resided  in  India  ?— Above  forty  years.   William.  Bruce 

.   filmith,  Esq. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  returned  from  thence  to  England  ?— About 
eighteen  months. 

In  what  character  did  you  reside  in  India  ?«— As  a  merchant,  and  ia 
reclaiming  waste  lands. 

In  what  part  of  India  did  you  reside  ?— In  the  northern  boundaries  of  ^ 
Bengal. 

Did  you  deal  iti  any  particular  articles  there  as  a  merchant  ?—PrincN 
pally  in  timber. 

•  *  • 

The  timber  of  the  country  ?-~Yes  j  arid  in  indigo. 

From  your  residence  in  that  character  of  merchant  and  cultivator  of 
land,  for  so  long  a   period,  in'  the  province   of  Bengal,  had  you.  any 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted   with  the  characters  of  the  nativeT 
Indians  ? — I  had  constant  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the^ 
character  of  the  native  Indians. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  promote^ the  sale  of 
British  manufactures,  or  of  European  goods,  in  that  country  ? — I  had  no  -. 
opportunities ;  they  were  in  no  request. 

Did  you  make  any  endeavours  at  any  time  to  sell  any  articles  of  British 
or  European  manufacture  ? — I  have,  but  without  success. 

What  were  the  articles  which  you  endeavoured  to  sell  to  the  natives  ? 

Y  -An 
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William  Bruce    —An  investment  of  glass  and  Wedgwood's  ware  was  sent  to  me  by  n^ 
Smiihj  Esq.      gentleman  inCaJcutta,  to  endeavour  to  sell  for  him,  whidi  I  could  not 

accomplish,  and  was  obliged  to  return, 


Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  your  not  havfng  succeeded  in  the  sale 
©f  those  articles  ? — There  was  no  demand  for  them,  the  natives  did  not 
require  them. 

Do  the  natives  ipanufacture  artrdes  of  that  description  for  their  owrr* 
use  ?«— -Those  are  articles  not  in  use  among  the  natives.. 

Do  you  consider  the  difficulties,  in  propagating  the  sale  of  Europeaiii 
Gommodiries,  to  arise  both  from  the  character  of  the:  natives,  and  fixxn* 
their  want  of  capital  to  purchase  ? — From  both. 

Had  you,  during  your  forty  years  residence  in  India,  any  opportunitjr 
of  seeing  whether  the  natives  made  any  progress  towards  an  alteration  o£ 
manners  or  customs.— Very  little  alteration. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  from  your  experFence,  that-such  altera*^ 
tibn  in  manners  is  likely  to  take  place,  as  to  produce  a  general  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  for  European  commodities? — I  am  atraid  not  ;. 
I  have  seen  no  alteration  during^  the  time  I  have  been  in  that  country,  or 
ver)?  little. 

Had  you,  from  your  practice  in  agriculture,  and  from  your  dealings, 
with  the  natives,  an  opportunity  of  becoming  accurately  acquainted  wilhi 
the  price  of  lab6ur  in  Bengal  ? — 1  had. 

Can  you  state  the  ordinary  amount  of  a  labourer's  wages  per  day  oc 
per  week  ? — One  anna  a  day  was  the  usual  wages,  the  sixteenth  part  o£ 
naif  a  crown. 

Do  those  wages  afford  the  means  of  purchasing  any  thfifig  beyond  their 
daily  food  dnd  their  seeessary  raiment  ?— I  believe  not,  nothing  more 
than  that. 

In  what  manner  do  the  ordinary  agriculturalists  in  India-  clothe  them*- 
selves  and  their  families  ? — A  piece  of  linen  cloth  is  generally  the  most- 
of  their  apparel,  one  piece  for  their  head  and  one  piece  for  their  body. 
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Was  that  the  invariable  dress  of  those  people  during  the  whole  of  your   William  BrUce 
residence  there  ? — Of  ihe  lower  class  it  was.  ^mith,  Esq, 

Have  they  ever,  in  any  respect,  altered  ?— I  never  saw  tljie  smallest 

alteration.  ' 

« 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  wages  of  the  cultivator  of  the  land 
and  the  manufacturer,  in  point  of  amount  ?— The  manufacturer  generally 
has  double  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  •* 

Is  his  dreis  and  his  food,  and  that  of  his  family,  equally  simple  with 
that  of  the  labourer  ?— Exactly,  just  the  same. 

Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  manu&cturer  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  European  commodities  or  of  British  goods  ?— « 
I  think  not,  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  him« 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  an  unrestrained  influx  of  British  or 
European  subjects  would  be  likely  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  natives, 
and  the  government  in  India  ?•— I  think.it  mights 


In  what  respect  do  you  think  so ;  how  do  you  conceive  it  would 
operate  to  their  inconvenience  ? — Frdm  their  bebg  unrestrained  in  their 
proceedings. 

Would  they  be  likely  to  violate  those  customs  and  usages  which  would 
give  offence  to  the  native  inhabitants  ? — Most  likely,  from  not  knowing^ 
the  consequences. 

How  far  was  your  general  place  of  residence  from  Calcutta  ?— -About 
(our  hundred  miles. 

Had  you  with  you  any  Europeans,  or  English,  in  your  service  ?— Gene- 
rally natives  were  employed ;  sometimes  an  European  assistant. 

If  any  offence  had  been  committed  by  that  European,  or  any  European 
in  your  service,  against  any  of  the  natives,  in  what  court  must  the  native 
have  proceeded  in  order  to  punish  the  European  for  his  offence  ? — He 
could  have  applied  to  the  provincial  court,  and  the  European  would  be 
i^moved  5  but  Calcutta  was  the  proper  place  for  trial  and  punishment. 
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WflHam  Bruce       The  removal  of  the  European  would  have  been  in  consequence  of  5n- 
Smiih^  Esq.      quiry,  and  an  order  by  the  government  of  the  province? — It  would  ;  the 

magistrate  of  the  province  would,  on  inquiry,  have  sent  him  to  Calcutta. 

The  magistrate  of  the  province,  of  course,  is  the  Company's  servant  ?-~ 
lie  is. 

Would  the  magiatrate  of  the  province,  the  Company's  servant,  have 
directed  the  offendfng  European  to  be  sent  lo  the  presidency  ? — I  under- 
stood that  was  the  regulation. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  regulation,  in  case  of 
an  influx  and  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  the  country^ 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  Europeans  carrying  on 
business,  trades,  or  commerce  there  ? — No  further  than  their  interference 
with  each  other  in  point  of  trade. 

Have  you  had  any  experience  of  any  number  of  licenced  Europeans, 
not  in  the  Company's  service,  being  settled  in  any  one  place  in  the  in* 
terior,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business  or  trade  ?— A  great  nuai- 
ber,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  licensed. 

Have  those  persons  been  under  the  strict  regulation  enforced  by  the  go- 
vernment  ? — I  understand  so,  that  in  the  event  of  their  misconduct  their 
license  would  be  withdrawn. 

Can  you  s^ate  any  particular  instances,  within  your  own  knowledge,  of 
misconduct,  such  as  to  be  follov^red  by  the  withdrawing  of  licences  P— I 
have  heard  of  some  instances  where  the  persons  have  been  ordered  down 
to  the  presidency. 

Do  you  know  for  .what  cause  they  were  ordered  down  to  the  presidency  ? 
—I  cannot  point  out  particular  cases,  I  have  heard  of  several  instances, 
they  will  appear  upon  the  Company's  records. 

Have  you  ever  attended  at  any  of  the  fairs  in  India  ?-^I  have. 

Have  you  ever  seen  European  commodities  or  British  commodities  of. 
fcred  for  sale  there  ? — I  have  seen  broad  cloth  and  some  few  articles  of 
cutlery  there. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  present  mode  of  supplying  the  Indian  market 

with 
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tvith  British  or  European  "commodities,  is  adequate  to  the  demand  ?— 
Fully  adequate,  I  think. 

Had  you,  in  the  culture  of  the  land,  or  bringing  in  the  waste  lands 
that  you  cultivated,  any  occasion  to  use  any  implements  of  British  con- 
struction ? — None  at  all. 

Was  all  that  work  carried  on  by  the  natives,  and  wj^  the  implements 
of  the  country  ?— Entirely,  ' 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  the  wealthy  Indians 
apply  any  part  of  their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  European  or 
British  commodities  ? — With  very  few  exceptions,  1  believe  they  pur^ 
chase  none  at  all. 

In  what  manner  do  they  apply  or  use  their  superfluous  wealth  ?— In 
-their  own  mode  of  state ;  a  great  number  of  servants,  entertainments, 
marriages  and  deaths,  those  are  the  principal. 

(Examined  by  the  Committee.), 

^  Have  you  ever  heard,  or  do  you  know  of  any  violence  having  occurred, 
between  the  servants  of  the  Company  employed  at  the  aurung  in  providing; 
the  investments,  and  the  natives  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  s  but  I  was  a 
long  distance  from  any  aurung  of  the  Company,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
competent  to  give  an  answer. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  violence  having  occuured  between  those 

employed  by  the  free  merchants  acting  under  licence,  in  collecting   the 

manufactures,  whether  of  indigo  or  otherwise,  and  the  natives  ?; — SomQ 

disputes  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  but  those  when  complained  of  were 

always  inquired  into  and  checked  by  the  magistrate. 

\ 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  lives  being  lost  in  such  disputes  ? — I  cannot 
bring  to  my  recollection  any  thing  of  the  kind>  but  hearing  that  an  indigo 
manufacturer  was  murdered  by  the  people. 

What  do  you  imagine  will  practically  be  the  consequence  of  the  agents, 
of  the  B.itish  merchants  going  into  the  interior  of.  India,  under  a  legisla- 
tive enactment,  to  push  the  enterprize  and  capital  of  the  British  mer- 
chants, as  far  as  he  niay  conceive   it   may  be  pushed,  in   regard  to  the 
natives  ?— I  think  it  niJght  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 

As 
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William  Bruce  As  the  earnings  of  the  mass  of  the  population  have  been  stated  to  bi 
Smithy  Esq.  upon  the  average  about  four  shillings  per  month,  \^hat  proportion  of  the 
^         y — —^    population  do  you  imagine  would  be  able,  if  willing,  to  purchase  articles 

of  British  produce  or  manufacture,  supposing  those  articles  to  find  their 
way  to  India  at  the  least  possible  expense  ? — They  must  alter  very  much 
in  their  modes  of  life,  to  me  the  articles  of  European  manufactu;e  at  all ; 
1  have  seen  no  alteration,  in  the  long  time  I  have  been  among  them. 

In  the  cold  weather,  do  you  not  think  that  the  cheaper  British  woollen/ 
manufactures,  and  some  other  articles,  might  find  a  vent  there  ? — They 
might  find  a  vent,  if  at  a  very  reduced  price ;  if  they  wei'e  very  coarse 
and  very  cheap.  ' 

Have  the  natives  any  coarse  warm  manufacture  of  their  own,  fitted  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lower  orders  ? — They  quilt  cotton  stuff  to  keep  them 
warm'  in  the  winter,  and  use  blankets  of  their  own  manufacture. 

Could  the  lowest  and  the  cheapest  kind  of  the  British  woollens  be  sold 
as  cheap  as  their  quilted  cottons  and  their  own  manufactures?— I  have 
never  seen  any  that  were  so  cheap  as  their  own  clothing. 

State  yoar  opinion  what  probability  there  is  of  any  increase  of  property 
or  improvement  in  the  situations  amongst  the  lower  order  of  Indians^ 
considering  their  division  into  casts ;  how  far  do  you  think  they  would 
change  their  occupation,  and  have  the  means  of  bettering  their  condition  ? 
— ^rhey  have  not  the  smallest  iiKlination  to  change  their  occupations. 

Then,  according  to  your  idea,  the  view  we  have  of  society  in  this 
country,  where  every  one  can  better  his  situation,  if  he  has  honesty  and 
industry,  by  no  means  holds  in  India ;  that  they  have  not  those  oppor- 
tunities  of  improving  their  situation  in  life,  or  acquiring  property  ?  — They 
have  an  opportunity,  and  I  have  known  many  acquire  property  amongst 
the  lower  classes^ 

Among  those  who  do  acquire  property  anK)ngst  the  lower  classes,  docs 
therQ  appear  any  inclination  to  purchase  European  or  British  manufac- 
tures ? — I  have  not  seen  the  smallest  inclination  for  their  purchasing  Eu- 
ropean articles,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  and  those  are  people  con- 
nected with  the  English. 

Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge,  whether  there  are,  or  are  not, 
British  artisans  and  manufacturers  settled  at  the  presidencies^  v^ho  work 

and 
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and  produce  many  of  those  articles  that  used  formerly  onfy  to  be  brought   William  Bruce 
from  Britain  ?— A  great  many  in  Calcutta,  and  at  other  stations  in  the      Smith,  Esq.^ 
country. 

'  At  the  different  presidencies?" — ^Yes,  and  in  the  principal^ stations  in  the 
country. 

Are  tPiose  articles  equally  fitted  for  sale  andTor  use/  as  the  similar  articles^ 
would  be  if  imported  from  Great  Britain  ? — In  some  instances  they  are 
better  adapted  for  the  climate,  but  in  general  inferior^ 

Can  those  articles  be  afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? — Always-cheaper  than 
the  Europeaa  articles. 

Will  not  the  consequence  of  those  articles  l^mg  afforded  at  a  cheaper 
Tate,  be  to  diminish  the  import  of  the  same  articles  from  Great  Britain  ?— - 
They  consequently  do^ 

Will  not,  then>  the  consequence  m  time  be,  to  prevent  the  importation 
altogether  of  those  articles  from  Great  Britain  ? — The  articles  from  Gireat 

Britain  have  always^the  preference. 

« 

*  Does  it  fall  within  your  knowledge,  whether  or  not  there  is,  generally 
apeaking,  a  scarcity  or  superabundance  of  British  articles  in  the  market, 
at  the  different  presidencies  ?— At  the  presidencies  of  Calcutta  and  Ma?* 
^ras  1  observed  the  shops  full  of  European  articles,  completely  fulL 

Does  it  fall  within  your  knowledge  whether  there  are  not  auctions  of 
those  British  articles  frequently  at  those  presidencies  ^ — There  are  daily 
auctions,  but  generally  of  articles  that  are  damaged,  or  sold  as  the  property 
of  bankrupts. 

You  do  not  think  these  are  marketable  commodities,  in  a  vendible- 
itate  ? — Frequently  the  captains  and  officers  pf  ships  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  investments  in  that  way,  when  the  ships  are  quitting  the  stations. 

Do  not  you  understand  that  the  captains  of  ships  and  the  officers,  m 
consequer.ce  of  their  privilege,  have  the  means  of  exporting  articles  from 
this  country  to  India  free  from  duty  and  from  the  expence  of  brokerage- 
and  other  duties  ?— I  understand  it  to  be  so  ^  I  know  they  have.. 

Those* 
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William  Bruce       Those  articles  are  frequently  put  up  to  auction  ? — Those  articles  that 
omit/iy  Esq.      remain  when  they  are  obliged  to  go  away,  of  course  are  sold  by  auction. 

Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  whether  they  are  or  are  not  sold 
frequently  cheaper  than  they  could  be  imported  from  England?— -I  have 
heard  so. 

Are  there  not  many  native  and  British  traders  resident  in  those  places, 
who,  if  they  could  find  a  vent  for  those  articles,  would  purchase  them  to 
send  up  amongst  the  natives  ? — ^They  certainly  would. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  you  resided  in  India  as  a  merchint 
about  forty  years,  and  that  during  that  time  you  were  employed,  not  only 
in  the  situation  of  a  merchant,  but  in  clearing  land  ;  in  what  part  of 
Bengal  did  you  reside  chiefly  ? — In  the  northern  part  of  the  Purnea  pro- 
fince. 

The  country  generally  called  the  Morong  ? — On  the  borders  of  the 
Morong. 

Is  not  that  country  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  particularly  that  part 
where  you  were  employed  in  clearing  the  lands  encumbered  with  timber? 
-~There  is  a  very  great  part  of  that  country  forest,  covered  with  timber 
and  no  inhabitants. 

Covered  with  saul  timber  ? — With  saul  and  other  timber. 

Then  you  could  not  have  had  much  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
natives  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  so  thinly  inhabited,  or  of 
the  vent  for  any  articles? — I  form  my  opinion  from  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  whole  country,  not  particularly  the  local  information  of  that 
country. 

Did  you  reside  for  any  number  of  year»  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  but  to  the  northward  of  the  Purnea  and  the  Morong  ? — For  forty 
years  in  that  particular  spot. 

In  what  manner  was  the  land  that  was  cleared  by  you  employed,  for 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  or  what  other  culture  ?— Principally  rice,  and 
thewual  cultivation  ot  the  country  and  indigo* 

WUb 
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.Wifti  what  was  the  land  encunf^bered  previous  to  the  clearing  it ;  with    William  Bruce 
underwood  or  large  timber  ? — Principally  high  grass  and  reeds.  Smith,  Esq. 

Could  not  that  high  grass  have  been  burnt  down  ;  there  is  nothing  so 
common  in  India  as  immense  fields  being  destroyed  by  fire,  is  there  ?— It 
was  necessary  to  find  people  to  cultivate  this  waste  land^  and  those  were 
procured  from  the  Morong  country. 

Have  not  you  been  several  years  without  seeing  the  face  of  an  European 
in  that  remote  part  of  the  country ;  and  have  you  had  intercourse  with 
any  but  the  very  lowest  sort  of  natives  ? — I  have  been  some  years  without 
seeing  an  European,  but  had  intercourse  with  natives  of  all  descriptions. 

That  intercourse  probably  by  lettert  by  correspondence  ?— With  m^ny 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Purnea,  men  or  great  respectability  and 
high  character,  as  well  as  the  lower  natives. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  these  people  go  up  to  the  Moroog, 
and  are  employed  in  the  cutting  of  timber? — By.no  means. 

•  Then  it  is  only  from  nnformatkih  of  others^  not  from  any  knowledge 
you  have  yourself  respecting  the  general  trade  of  India,  and  Bengal  ia 
particular,  having  resided  in  so  remote  a  part  of  India  ?— I  have  frequently 
been  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country. 

Did  you  occasionally  come  to  Calcutta  and  to  the  principal  settlements^ 
ip  the  course  of  tha^t  titne,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  situation  of 
things  there  ? — I  generally  made  an  annual  visit  to  Calcutta. 

Did  this  give  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the  state  of  things 
and  the  markets  were  there  ?— It  did. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  European  articles  occasionally  selling  at  a  great 
profit  as  well  as  at  a  loss  ?— I  have. 

Do  not  goods  sold  by  auction  often  bring  a  higher  price  than  when  sold 
by  private  sale  ? — I  believe  it  is  rarely  the  case. 

Is  it  not  u^ual  for  the  natives  of  India  to  bid  against  each  other,  often 
beyond  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  frofn  a  spirit  of  competition  ? — ^The 
shopkeepers  generally  do  purchase  at  public  auction^  and  1  have  often 
known  them  bid  against  each  other,  from  opposition. 

Z  Beyond 
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William  Bruce       Beyond  the  value  of  the  goods  ? — It  might  possibly  be  so,  and  likefy. 
Smith,  Esq. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  the  Company's  commercial  servants  to  place  peons 
over  the  -weavers,  to  quicken  their  deliveries  of  piece-goods  ?— I  have 
understood  so,  that  those  peons  are  servants,  and  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Are  not  those  peons  usually  armed  with  a  switch  or  rattan  r— Generally 
a  stick  of  office. 

Is  not  that  stick  of  office  an  instrument  of  punishment  as  well  as  an 
emblem  of  office,  an  instrument  of  summary  punishment? — Not  at  all,  I 
never  understood  it  so. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  those  instruments  being  used  in  flogging  ?— 
No,  never. 

Would  a  private  merchant  be  allowed  to  place  peons  over  the  weavers  ? 
—•It  had  formerly  been  the  case  I  believe,  not  at  present ;  for  some  years 
it  has  been  discontinued. 

How  came  it  to  be  discontinued  ?— Really  I  cannot  inform  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Would  the  weavers  submit  to  have  peons  so  placed  over  them  by  a 
private  merchant  ? — I  believe  they  would. 

Do  you  know  any.  instance  of  it  lately  ?— I  cannot  point  out  any  • 
particular  instance,  but  1  believe  they  would. 

[The  Witness  withdrew* 

The  Honourable  HUGH  LINDSAY  was  called  in^  and  examined  as 

follows : 

Honmrahle         ^^^*  Adam.'] — Are  you  not  a  captain  or  commander  of  a  ship  in  the 
Hugh  Lindsay.  Conjpany^s  service  ?— 1  am.    ' 

How  long  have  you  comrranded  a  ship  in  the  Company's  service  ?— I 
have  been  seven  voyages  as  a  commander  in  the  Company's  service,  six 
to  Indiaj  and  one  to  Cnina. 

How 
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How  many'  years  may  those  voyages  have  occupied,  from  the  first  to      Honourable 
tiie  last  voyage  ?— >Since  the  year  1793,  twenty  years.  Hugh  Lindsay^ 

Have  you  in  that  character  carried  out  various  investments  of  English  or 
European  articles  for  sale  in  India  ?*— I  have. 

Have  you  carried  them  out  as  part  of  your  privilege,  or  as  belonging 
to  your  privilege  as  capiain  ^<— In  my  privilege  as  a  captain. 

Is  the  privilege  of  a  caiptain  free  from,  all  fceight  ^nd  other  expenses!!—^ 
Itis* 

Under  those  circumstances,  state  what  market  you  have  found  in  India 
lor  your  articles  ?— On  two  difierenl  voyages  I  bad  tolerably  good  markets^ 
the  others  very  indiffQreut  indeed.. 

To  what  port  or  what  presidency  did  }K>u  sail  W4tb  those  articles  in>  which 
the  markets  were  indifferent  ?«-*-To  Madras  and  Beng^L  ^  ^ 

Can  you  state  whether  the  want  of  a  market,  or  the  defect  of  market,. 
was  owing  to  the  defect  of  purchasers,  or  to  the  market  being  overstocked ;. 
er  to  both  ?*-«-!  think  fcoiti  the  market  being  overstocked. 

State  to  .the  Coitimittee  ytrhether  the  purchasers  of  British  or  European 
articles  at  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bengal^  are  the  European  and 
Englibh  settlers  there,,  or  the  natives  ?— Both. 

Who  are  the  consumers  of  those  articles^,  in  general  E— With  a  very  small 
exception^  the  Europeans*. 

C^n  you  state  in  what  rank  in  society^  or  of  what  description^  the  na^ 
tive  customers  for  those  articles  are  ^«— 1  cannot  say« 

Hiave  you  ever  made  any  endeavours  to  obtain  commissions  from  the 
natives  to  carry  out  Eluropean  goods  to  India  ?— -Frequently*. 

Hovv  have  you  succeeded  in  sueh  application  F'—Ihahr^  on.  two  or  three 
occasions  had  commissions  from  the  native  merqhants.. 

^    Is  that  all  you  have*  ever  had  in  the  sevin^  vpy^ges  ypu  ;baye  made  to 
India?— It  is;  and  I  have  frequently c  requested  .tb^  p.s^iy^  pa^r9ban^  ta 
consider  whether  there  might  not  be  some  bew  aiiicle  that  I  might  bring 
!  -  Z.2.  froim 
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Do  youj  from  your  experience  in  the  India  trade,  consider  that  the  pre^ 
sent  mode  cf  iUDo'vina:  Ljro:>eEn  ana  British  articles  to  the  settlements  ia 
India  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  demand  ?— I  conader  it  more  than  soffi- 
ciect,  to  am>rd  a  profit  to  the  people  who  cany  the  inrcstments  to  India. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  whedier  the  effect  of  opening  the 
trade  and  expcrtation  to  I:^dia  would  be  such  as  to  tend  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  market  for  British  and  European  goods  in  that  countr}*  r— I 
should  consider  it  would  tend  to  a  great  loss  in  the  markets  in  India,  and 
that  no  persocs  wculd  benent  bj  it  but  the  auctioneers. 

^Miat  are  the  anicles  of  importation  from  the  presidencies  of  Madm 
and  Bengal,  in  which  you  have  particularly  deak  r— Pieoe-goods,  taw- 
silk,  silk  piece-goods,  indigo,  and  a  tew -drugs. 

Have  you  had  anv  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  amount  of 
tonnage  empk>yed  by  the  East  India  Company  is  sufficient  to  Ixing  home 
the  anicles  which  the  country  supplies  for  the  European  market  ? — I  d^ 
not  feel  competent  to  answer  that  question,  I  have  never  had  it  in  my 
power  to  take  in  into  consideration,  my  thoughts  being  entirely  occupied 
by  the  tonnage  of  my  own  ship. 

Have  you  during  your  residencies  in  India,  when  you  have  been  there 
in  the  course  of  your  voyages,  had-any  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  native  Indians,  and  how  far  their  habits  are 
likely  to  create  a  consumption  of  European  articles  r*— I  do  not  con^der 
that  their  habits  are  likely  to  create  any  consumption  of  European  articles 
beyond  what  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  udng  for  the  time  past. 

Can  you  assign  any  other  causes  for  the  dulness  of  the  sale  of  the  artides 
which  you  carried  out,  except  those  you  have  already  assigned  r— I  ""»mA 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  have  any  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
Eastern  islands  r— I  have. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  have  that  mtercourse  in  the  way  of  trade  ?— - 
I  cannot  say  in  the  way  of  trade,  for  I  never  found  thqr  would  boy  anf 
thing. 

Did 


«   Did  yon  go  there  with  a  view  to  propose  any  object  of  trade,  t^rh^d  you     ffpnour^e 

eny  opportunity  of  discovering  how  far  it  was  possibJe  to  prorpote  trade  in  £fugh  [^fff4^.^ji4 

that  quarter  ?-^Ia  the  year  1801  I  was  senior  captain  of  ^  fleet  of  eight  sail 

of  ships,  lind  in  our  voyage  to  Bengal  I  went  in  with  the  fleet  to  Acheen 

Head,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  for  refreshments ;  and  although  we  had, 

I  believe,  on  board  that  fleet,  every  article  that  is  exported  from  this  country 

to  the  East,  yet  we  could  not  find  among  the  whole  ships  any  ariicle  iiji 

which  we  could  pay  for  the  cattle  We  received  from  the  Acheenese  by  the 

way  of  barter,  and  we  were  obliged  to  open  our  stock  dollars  to  paiy  for 

the  refireshments  we  obtained  there. 

Had  you  any  occasion  to  sail  to  any  other  ports  upon  the  penfnsuh  or  in 
the 'British  possessions  in  India^  other  than  Madras  and  Bengal  ?— I  havp 
been  at  Bombay. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  market  for  European 
'gdods  at  Bombay? — The  last  time  I-wai  at  Bombay  (for  I  was  at  Bombay 
twice,  once  as  an  officer)  the  markets  were  tolerably  good. 

Had  you  any  oppjortunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  or 
manners  of  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  ^nd  in  the  adj^ent 
country  ?— -Not  much. 

Can  you  say  whether  their  habits  tend  more  to  the  use  of  Europesin 
articles,  than  those  in  the  other  parts  of  India  with  which  ypu  are 
acquainted  ? — I  cannot  state  fully  s  I  have  hardly  sufEcient  knowledge  of 
them  to  state  fully. 
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Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  ports  along  the  coast,  either  the 
Malabar  or  the  Coromandel  coast,  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Company 
immediately  ? — I  have  been  at  several  of  the  ports  on  both  of  the  coas&, 
but  all  those  ports  that  I  was  at  belonged  to  the  Company. 

State  the  names  of  those  ports,  on  either  of  the  toasts  ?^— I  havp  been  at 
Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Tellicherry  and  Anjengo ;  but  a  great 
xnany  years  ago. 

Can  you  speak  particularly  with  f^gf rd  to  the  situation  of  the  trade  in 
itiiose  ports  at  that  time  ?•— I  was  an  omcer  at  that  time* 

Do  they  afford  the  means  of  easy  importation  and  expoitBtioD»  by  ship- 
ping,  of  British  articles  ?— Certainly, 

From 
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Honourable        From  their  situation,  is  it  easy  for  the  persons  who  go  out  in  the  waf 
Hugh  Lindsay,  of  trade,  to  find  their  way  from  thence  to  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— I 

should  suppose  so  ;  and  I  have  been  at  Vizagapatam,  on  the  other  coa.t. 

Do  you  consider  that  those  ports  that  yoii  have  enumerated  wduld  fornfi 
a  ready  and  easy  means  of  trade,  if  the  trade  were  free,  and  not  confined 
to  the  presidencies  ? — At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  \  conceive  almost 
every  part  of  the  coast  very  easy  to  be  approached. 

(Examined  by  the  Committee.) 

You  siaid  you  have  been  seven  voyages,  and  that  two  of  them  were 
tolerably  profitable  and  five  were  otherwise  ? — I  have. 

Were  those  voyages  that  were  profitable  recently,  or  in  the  beginnings 
of  your  going  to  India  ? — ^The  most  profitable  outward  voyage  I  made  was- 
in  the  year  1804^  I  think,  to  Bengal. 

You  have  been  there  since  ? — I  have.^ 

More  than  once  ?— Y'es^ 

Does  It  come  within  your  knowledge,  whether  there  are„  or  not,  British: 
artisans  and  manufacturers  now  settled  at  the  presidencies,  who  work  and 

Sroduce  many  of  thoie  articles  that  were  formerly  brought  from  Great 
Iritain?  —  There  are,    particularly  coach-makers,  carriage-builders;   U) 
Calcutta  they  build  carriages  as  well  as  they  do  in  London,  I  think,  nearly^ 

How  do  they  work  ia  shoes  and  in  leather  ?— They  make  exceedingly 
good  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  articles,  aAd  there  are  a  great  many 
other  artisans,  who  work  exceedingly  well,  in  Calcutta. 

Are  those  articles  equally  fitted  for  sale  in  the  country,  as  the  8ame 
articles  brought  from  Great  Britain  ?— They  are  not  quite  so  good,  but  thay 
are  very  much  cheaper,  except  in  the  glut  of  a  market,  when  European 
goods  are  sold  at  50  per  cent«  less  than  they  cost  in  London*. 

Would  not  the  consequence  of  those  articles  being  aflTorded  at  a  cheapiir 
rate  be  to  diminish  the  import  of  the  same  articles  trom  Great  Britain  r— • 
Icoacelve,  on  many  occasions,,  it  has  diminished  the  import  to  India. 

Haw 
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-,  Have  you  ever  found  that  they  stood  in  your  way  of  sales,  which  formerly      Honourable 
you  would  have  had,  if  those  had  not  existed  ?-*-!  think  they  have,  in  Hugh  Lhvhajf. 
iseveral  articles,  stood  in  the  way.  '         ' 

Is  it  not  then  probable,  in  your  opinion,  that  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  time  the  increase  of  those  artisans  and  manufacturers  may  prevent  the. 
kuportation.  altogether  of  British  articles,  except  some  very  choice  ones, 
that  may  be  rji^ade  use  of  by  those  Europeans  who  can  afford  them  ?— - 
I  think  it  very  probable  indeed. 

Are  you  yourself  acquainted  with  the  qualities  and  the  value  of  the 
articles  which  you  purchase  for  an  investment  to  India  ?-^  Most  in- 
timately. 

Do  you  yourself  select  the  various  articles  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  which  you  employ  as  investments  to  India  ? — Invariably. 

In  estimating  the  loss  which  has  arisen  in  the  cargoes  which  you  haver 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  loss 
arising  between  the  difference  of  price  at  which  the  goods  were  purchased 
in  this  country  and  sold  in  India^  or  does  it  arise  firom  any  circumstance  of 
being  obliged  to  abandon  or  leave  behind  any  part  of  those  cargoes?—! 
never  left  any  part. of  my  investment  behind  i  I  always  preferred  sending 
it  to  the  hammer  to  leaving  it  behind. 

The  cargoes  were  always  sold  ? — Yes,  they  were  always  sold  j  somer 
times  at  a  very  considerable  loss ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
if  I  had  never  traded  in  articles  for  export  firom  this  country,  I  should  have 
been  richer  than  I  am  at  this  moment ;  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  have 
lost  by  my  outward-bound  investment. 

Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand  that  that  los^  would  have  been  di« 
minished,  either  by  a  lower  purchase  of  goods  in  this  country^  or  a  more 
advantageous  sale  in  India  ?  --  Certainly. 

Is  not  the  principal  object  of  investments  in  this  country,  for  India,  to 
effect  a  remittance  for  the  purpose  of  a  return  cargo  ? — It  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  a  good  market  in  India  ;  no  doubt  a  part 
of  the  money  is  employed  in  a  remittance  back  to  this  country. 

If  you  could  obtain  bills  on  favourable  terms  %n  India^  would  you  not 

prefer 
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Honourable     prefer  them  to  goods  ? — It  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  exchaD|;e 
Hugli  Lindsay,  that  the  bills  could  be  got  at. 

Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  late  years,  in  Calcutta,  for  the  com- 
manders of  Indiamen  to'disposcof  their  investments  by  public  auction,  in 
S reference  to  private  sale,  as  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  the  two  ?— 
Tot  as  the  most  advantageous  mode ;  but  on  some  occasions,  when  the 
market  was  extremely  bad,  some  of  the  commanders  have  sold  their  in- 
vestments by  auction  themselves,  and  by  that  means  saved  a  very  laigo 
commission  which  the  auctioneers  draw  from  them. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  the  commanders  of  Indiamen  to  advertise  in  the  public 
paper  of  Calcutta,  the  sale  of  their  entire  investments  by  public  auction^ 
pledging  themselves  not  to  dispose  of  any  part  thereof  by  private  sale,  so 
as  to  assure  the  public  of  their  investments  not  being  picked  ? — I  never 
knew  it  to  be  done  when  they  could  sell  their  investments  at  any  tolerable 
advance. 

In  what  manner  did  you  procure  your  cotton  cargo,  the  last  voyage  to 
Bombay ;  were  you  allowed  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  it  yourself, 
or  was  it  supplied  to  you  by  the  Company  ? — With  the  exception  of  a 
hundred  bales,  which  was  supplied  me  by  the  Company,  I  went  into  the 
market. 

Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Company  compel  their  com- 
manders to  rake  their  cotton  of  them,  when  they  have  it  to  spare  ? — We 
are  obliged,  by  the  Company's  regulations,  to  take  our  cotton  fix>m  the 
Company,  if  they  have  the  cotton  for  us  ;  but  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
the  cotton  that  I  got  from  the  Company,  I  think,  was  exactly  of  the  same 
price  as  that  which  I  purchased  from  the  private  merchants. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Company  exacting  a  higher  price,  from  their 
commanders,  for  the  cotton,  than  they  paid  tor  it  themselves  ?— I  have 
been  only  one  voyage  to  Bombay  as  a  commander,  and  I  can  only  speak 
to  that  particular  instance. 

You  have  not  heard  of  the  Company  charging  their  commanders  a 
higber  price  than  the  market  price  for  such  cotton  ? — The  Company's  re*» 
g  lations  stare,  that  ten  per-cent.  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  price  of  thd 
corton  purchased  in  the  country  ;  I  do  not  consider  it  the  Bombay  price, 
but  1  may  not  be  perfectly  correct  as  to  that. 

Yooi 
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You  understand  it  to  be  usual  for  the  Company  to  purchase  more  cotton     Homurable 
than  they  require  for  themselves? — It  has  been  of  late  years  the  determi-  Hugh  Lindsay. 
nation  of  the  Company,  I  know,  to  provide  the  investments  for  their    v— — y  -y^ 
commanders. 

Has  that  Tjeen  with  a  view  of  accommodating  the  commanders,  or  to 
promote  their  own  interests? — Upon  my  word,  1  consider  it  to  be  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  their  commanders. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  frequent  disputes  bet  ween  the  commanders  and 
the  government  of  Bombay,  as  to  the  price  of  cotton  so  supplied  to  them  ? 
—I  have  heard  of  disputes  on  that  score,  previous  to  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Company  for  furnishing  it  to  their  commanders  at  a  regulated 
price. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  their  being  threatened  with  be^'ng  deprived  of 
their  tonnage,  provided  they  did  not  take  the  Company's  i  ot:on  upon  their 
own  terms  ?— *It  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  have  their  ton- 
nage, that  they  do  take  the  cotton  from  the  Company,  that  is,  by  the  late 
regulations. 

What  sum  do  you  imagine  that  you  generally  pay  to  the  Company,  upon 
your  return  from  a  China  voyage,  on  account  of  your  own  and  your 
officers  privilege,,  on  the  score  of  duties  ?— I  think  there  is  a  duty  charged 
to  the  Company  of  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  but  I  am  not  perfectly 
certain,  for  warehouse  room,  and  landing  our  goods,  and  other  charges. 

What  does  it  amount  to  generally  each  voyage,  for  yourself  and  your 
officers  ? — It  depends  upon  the  quantum  of  the  goods  that  we  have,  and 
the  sale  value  at  the  India  House. 

The  tonnage  is  usually  fixed  from  China,  is  it  not ;  how  many  thousand 
I>ounds  do  you  reckon  are  usually  paid  ? — ^The  King's  duties  and  the 
Company's  are  so  blended  together,  that  I  cannot  distinctly  say  ;  I  know 
that  the  Company  levy  a  duty  upon  our  tead^  of  33  per  cent,  I  think  it  is, 
and  the  King  of  96. 

Is  there  not  a  further  sum  paid  for  each  voyage  to  the  Company,  of 
jCsoO? — ^Yes,  there  is;  a  sum  otjCsoO  has  been  paid  since  the  year  1796, 
I  think. 

On  what  account  is  that  JJSOO  paid  ?-~I  understand  that  that  was  laid 

2  A  on 
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Honourable     on  as  a  tax  upon  the  commanders^  for  the  purposes  of  repaying  to  the 
Hugh  Lindsay.  Company  a  sum  of  money  for  an  allowance  made  when  the  perpetuity  of 

bottoms  was  done  away  j  it  having  been  the  practice  for  commanders  to 
buy  their  commands,  this  was  to  enable  the  Company  to  repay  themselves 
ior  JCbfiOO  which  they  paid  to  each  commander  upon  that  occasion,  and 
it  has  continued  ever  since. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  the  commanders  of  the  Indiamen  to  employ  native- 
brokers,  in  preference  to  Europeans,  in  the  sale  and  purchase  or  invest^ 
ments  ? — Sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  :  I  have  frequently 
purchased  my  own  homeward  investments  myself,  up  the  country,  in- 
Bengal. 

Is  it  not  more  usual  to  employ  natives  r — I  believe  it  is  more  usual ;  \ 
seldom  did  it  myself* 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  from  this  country  to  India,  would  it  not  be- 
more  for  the  convenience  and  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  to  employ 
natives  than  Europeans,,  in  transacting. their  concerns  in  India? — I  should 
rather  prefer,  myself,  employing  Europeans. 

Have  yoU  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  Europeans  ?^ — When  E 
did  not  provide  my  investment  myself,  I  generally  bought  it  from  the  Eu* 
ropean  merchants  in  the  different  ports,  invariably. 

You  have  said,  that  you  have  known  investments  of  ships,  that  did  not 
find  a  market,  sold  by  auction  ;  haN^e  you  known  it  to  happen  that  thosc 
articlcs  of  British  produce  have  been  sold  at  those  auctions  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  could  be  imported  immediately  from  England  ?— Frequently 
at  fifty  per  cent,  discount* 

Are  there  not  many  native  merchants  and  British  merchants  residing  at 
those  places,  who,  if  they  could  find  a  vent  for  those  articles  amongst  the 
natives,  or  in  any  other  way,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seized  that 
opportunity  of  purchasing  them  so  much  cheaper  than  they  coilld  them* 
selves  have  imported  them  ? — I  have  been  informed  by  the  native 
merchants,  that  they  would  give  no  more  commissions,  because  they  found 
that  they  could  purchase  the  goods  infinitely  cheaper  than  any  of  us  could 
aflTord  to  bring  them. 

In  consequence  of  those  auctions?— Yes,,,  in  consequence  of  those 

auctiona  ^ 


wctions }  and  I  may  say,  every  season  I  was  there,  there  was  a  glut  at  the      H^nonrabfe 
latter  part  of  the  season,  and  a  great  many  more  goods  than  there  vtas  a  Hugh  Lindsay. 
demand  for  in  the  market.  L      .y*"~^ 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

,  XESTOCK  WILSON,  Esq,  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ; 

Mfr,  -4rfaw.]— Were  you  in  the  East-India  Company's  shipping  service?  Lestock  Wilson, 
r-I  wfts.  Esq. 

,  How  long  were  you  in  that  service,  and  what  number  of  voyages  did 
you  make  ? — I  "was  four  and  thirty  years,  and  made  eleven  or  twelve 
voyages  \  five  as  a  commander. 

How  long  have  you  been  retired  from  that  service  ?— Ever  since  the 
year  1799. 

Have  you  since  that  time  been  engaged  in  a  house  of  trade  to  the  East-* 
Jndies  ?— 1  have. 

TDuring  the  time  that  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  Coin* 
pany,  had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  market,  at  the  different 
presidencies,  for  European  and  English  commodities  ?— I  never  was  at 
Bengal  but  once  in  my  life,  that  was  in  the  year  1767  j  I  have  been  twica 
at  Madras,  and  three  times  at  Bombay,  and  the  rest  at  China* 

*  With  regard  to  Madras  and  Bombay,  state  what  opportunities  there 
were  of  disposing  of  British  commodities  in  those  presidencies  ?— ^llie 
commanders  and  officers  of  Indiameji,  it  is  well  kno^n,  always  were  paid 
by  their  being  allowed  to  carry  out  a  certain  privilege,  which  they  always 
availed  themselves  of  j  sometimes  they  sold  it  tolerably  well,  and  some- 
times very  ill. 

Could  you  judge  whether  the  market  was  overstocked  with  British  and 
European  commodities  at  those  presidencies  ? — I  certainly  have  seen  it 
overstocked,  when  the  goods  would  not  fetch  prime  cost,  and  I  have  seen 
it  otherwise. 

.  « 

Can  you  judge,  from  your  intercourse  in  India,  of  the  probable  demand 
by  native  Indians  for  £\^x)pean  commodities  ?.-!->I  cannot  say  I  have  bad 

2  As  much 
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fjcstock  IVilsony  much  opportunity  of  judging  of  ir,  further  than  the  success  or  failure  of 
JEsq.  the  investment  at  the  time. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  knowledge  upon  that  subject 
is  confined  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  particular  investment  ? — Exactly 
so. 

How  long  have  you  been  engaged  rn  a  house  of  trade  in  this  town». 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  P— Since  the  year  1802,  not  tradings  much  ta- 
the  East  Ii\dies»  but  rather  as  an  India  agents  receiving  consignments  fronu 
thence,  and  sending  out,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  goods  fix>m  this  country*. 

Can  you  state  the  nature  of  the  goods^  or  ^mcfpally  what  the  nature 
of  the  goods  has  been,  that  you  have  been  ordered  to  send  out  to  India  ?-— 
I  cannot  be  particular  in  my  recollectioD,  but  very  few  articles  indeed, 
aj).d  to  an  inconsiderable  amount. 

Can  you  specify  any  of  them  ?— I  really  cannot  particularize  atiy ;  iron* 
and  lead,  foreign  wines,  and  other  articles.. 

Do  you  consider  those  articles  as  having  been  meant  fof  European  or* 
Indian  consumption  ? — ^The  iron  for  Indian  consumption,  I  should  sup«^ 
pose  ',  wine  certainly  for  Eurojiean  consumption. 

The  other  articles  for  general  consumption  ?— YeSy  but  mostly  by  Eu^ 
n>peans» 

Do  you  consider  that  up  tothrs  tfmc,  and  during  alt  the  time  you  have- 
been  employed  as  an  aeent  for  Indian  importation  and' exportation^  thct* 
means  afforded  by  the  Company  for  exportation  of  articles  to  India  were: 
sufficient  ^ — I  should  think  they  were.. 

Can  you-  state  any  particular  instances  in  which  you  have  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  completing  a  shipment  of  goods  to  India  P 
—I  am  under  the  greatest  difficulty  at  this  moment,,  having-  a  ship  which 
is  to  return  to  India,  and  finding  it  extremely  difficult  indeed  to  find  com- 
modities to  put  into  hrr  that  are  likely  to  produce  their  prime  cost ;  and 
if  the  Compnny  had  not  relaxed  a  little,  and  given  us  leave  to  carry  oufe 
goods,  which  it  was  in  their  option  to  do  or  not,  we  could  not  have  sent 
back  the  ship  at  all,  except  in  ballast :  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  but  four 
articles  in  her  cargo  within  my  recollection,  which  are  the  produce  of  this 
country  or  its  dependencies,  namely,  empty  glass  bottles,  and  I  believe 

there 
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iherc  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  English  iron,  there  may  be1as  mtich  Leskick  WiliOn, 
Swedish,  there  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  casks  of  porter  or^ale,  not  ^         £^. 
chusing  to  risk  more,  and  some  chalk  ;  those  are  the  only  articles  of  the 
produce  of  this  country  that  we  chose  to  risk  our  money  ini. 

You  consider  those  the  only  articles  that  are  Kkely  to  bring  a  profft  ia 
an  Indian  market  ?— At  present^  certainly. 

In  your  dealings  with- the  Gompatty  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fhe 
JBCilitaes  of  exportation,  have  you  found  tiiem  to  be  suchas^  to  answer 
every  purpose  of  the  trade  ?— -We  have  certainly  suffered  some  incon^ 
veniences^  but  very  trifling. 

.  Doy<Hi  then  consider  that  the  difficulty  in  finding  articles  for  exportav 
tion,  arises  from  the  want  of  a  iparket,  or  from  any  other  cause  ? — ^From 
the  want  of  a  market ;  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  glutted^  owing 
to  too  many  of  those  thing^s  being  sent  ouL. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observmg^  when  you  were  at  Madras  or 
Bombay,,  whether  articles  of  European  consumption  were  manufactured, 
at  tbpse  presidencies?— -Certainly  not ;  I  never  saw  any  manufactures  of 
diose  articles^  of  any  sort^  either  at  one  settlement  or  the  other. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  manufacture  of  boots  or  shoes  ?— They  certainly 
make  shoes  at  Bombay,  and  very  good  shoes^  and  they  make  them  all- 
over  India ;  I  believe  the  Bombay  shoes  are  the  best  they  do  make  in  India- 
Are  there  any  other  articles  for  British,  wear  or  consumption^  made  at 
that  presidency  ? — I  am  not  certain  whether  they  make  carriage^  at  Bom^ 
bay  or  not^  they  certainly  do  in  Bengal,  and  many  other  articles* 

Watches  ? — I  believe  not  watches  any  where^ 
Guns  ? — r  do  not  know  that  they  do.. 

r 

Kate  of  different  sorts,  or  phted  work  ?*— Not  that  T  know  of;  they 
work  up  silver^  I  understand,  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  but  make  no> 
plated  work>  v 

Leathern  accoutrements  ?•— I  do  not  know  that  they  make  them  to  any,' 
extent,  itnever  came  within  my  knowledge. 

Do 
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Lestock  Wilson,      Do  you  consider  that  there  are  any  circumstances  in  the  present  state  of 
Esq.  the  Indian  market  hkely  to  encourage  a  more  enlarged  trade  than  that 

^— «— Y- ^     which  now  exists  ? — 1  should  suppose  the  number  of  ships  employed  from 

this  country  to  that,  convey  an  ample  quantity  of  those  commodities  to 
supply  all  the  demand  which  can  be  made. 

f  Examined  by  tlie  Committee.) 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  in  your  time  auctions  frequently,  at 
the  different  presidencies,  of  European  commodities?— Certainly  it  13  a 
very  common  way  of  disposing  of  them,  and  captains  and  officers  have 
frequently  had  recourse  to  that  mode. 

Were  those  commodities  sold  cheaper  or  dearer  than  they  could  be  im- 
ported from  Europe  ? — Sometimies  they  sold  very  badly  indeed. 

Are  there  not  native  merchants  and  British  merchants  there,  that  would 
purchase  those  commodities  whenever  they  could  be  bought  at  that  cheap 
rate,  if  they  imagined  they  could  find  a  vent  for  them  among  the  natives 
or  the  Europeans  ?— I  apprehend  there  are,  certainly  at  Bombay  there 
are,  and  at  Madras  there  are  too,  I  apprehend,  native  purchasers  of  every 
commodity  that  is  brought  there. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  English  artisans  and  manu- 
facturers settled  at  the  different  presidencies,  who  now  work  up  many 
articles  which  used  to  be  brought  from  England  ? — Certainly  they  make 
up  furniture  there;  at  all  the  settlements,  I  believe  they  make  carriages. 

And  other  articles  that  used  to  be  imported  from  England  ?— Yes. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  in  as  far  as  those  articles  are  furnished  there, 
they  diminish  so  much  the  importation  from  England  ? — I  should  suppose 
they  would ;  if  a  gentleman  could  procure  a  carriage,  for  instance,  at 
Bombay,  made  there  for  half  the  price  he  could  procure  it  from  England, 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  using  the  Indian'-made  carriage  in  preference  to 
the  London-made  carriage. 

^  Do  you  not  conceive  it  probable  that  as  those  artisans  and  manufacturers 

in  those  settlements  increase,  they  may  go  nearly  to  supersede  the  impor- 
tation of  almost  all  the  articles  now  brought  from  Europe  ? — Certainly 
they  will  diminish  it  very  much ;  as,  for  instance,  a  common  article  of 

export 
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export  to  all  the  settlements,  I  believe,  in  India,  all  the,  necessaries  for  Lestock  Wiisan^ 
coach- building,  the  springs  and  the  various  other  parts>  and  the  leather.      ^       Esq, 

You  are  no\  much  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— Not 
at  all ',  I  never  was  out  of  the  seaport. 

You  have  said,  that  vessels  going  out  to  India  have  very  great  difficultjr 
in  finding  a  freight  to  that  country ;  are  you  aware  that  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  all  the  other  countries  with  which  this 
country  has  a  trade,  a  great  many  vessels  do  proceed  in  ballast  ? — I  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Baltic  trade,  nor  none  of  the  West  Indies, 
I  never  was  there  in  my  life. 

Have  you  been  engaged  considerably  in  the  importation  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  India,  such  as  cotton  and  indigo? — We  have  had  several 
consignments  of  that  kind';  we  have  a  conisignment  of  cotton  remaining 
on  hand  at  this  moment,  whi<^h  has  been  in  this  country  these  three  years* 

.  t)oes  that  arise  from  the  quality  of  that  cotton  being  particularly  inferior 
to  Indian  cotton  in  general,,  or  froni  the  price  not  yet  having  reached  that 
to  which  you  were  limited  by  your  correspondent,  or  which  it  ought  ulti- 
mately to  obtain? — ^The  fact  is,  the  proprietor  of  it  is  in  this  kingdom  at 
this  moment;  I  do  not  apprehend  it  is  inferior  in  point  of  tonality  to  the 
generality  of  Indian  cotton,  biit  it  arises  froni  the  depreciated  value  of 
the  article  in  the  market  at  this  time  and  at  the  time  it  came ;  Certainly 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  selling  it  at  any  thing  like  the  cost 
€>f  it. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  cotton  in  India,  and  any  pos- 
sibility of  improving  the  culture  of  it?— Not  at  all ;  I  never  was  in  the 
cotton  country,  though  I  have  carried  three  or  four  cargoes  of  cotton  to 
China  on  my  own  account. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  make  large  investments  in  India  of  cotton, 
indigo,  and  other  raw  materials,  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  to  a 
considerable  amount,  are  you  aware  of  the  most  advantageous  manner  of 
finding  the  funds  in  that  country  necessary  for  the  payment  for  those  com* 
modities  ? — I  should  apprehend  that  the  funds  would  be  found  from  thia 
country  to  any  amount  that  was  wished  for  or  desired* 

'    Are  you  of  opinion  that  partly  by  our  manufactures^  ot  by  dollars  eny 
tirely  from  this  country^  the  funds  would  be  found  ?--p*WbiJc  the  price  of 

silver 
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Lesiock  fTilson,  sHver  was  moderate,  any  surplus  that  there  was  of  the  consignments  was 

Fsq.  ^^"^^  <>ut  in  dollars;  since  the  price  of  silver  has  been  so  high,  people  have 

^         ^         '    been  set  to  their  wits,  and  have  taken  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 

though  perhaps. they  may  have  lost  by  them ;  but  generalise  speaking,,  the 
returns  were  in  silver,  at   least  a?;  far  as  my  experience  went:  when  I' 
went  to  Bombay  and  China  myself,  as  a  commander,  my  great  expor- 
tation was  not  in  commodities,  but  in  silver. 

Then  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  in  India,  the  loss 
upon  sending  manufactures  from  Europe,  to  be  calculated  justly  and  cor- 
rectly, ought  to  be  with  reference  to  the  price  of  -silver,  and  the  state  of 
exchange  with  India? — Certainly;  if  I  wanted  to  realize  funds  in  India 
for  my  occasions  for  going  to  China,  or  any  other  purpose,  I  should  make 
a  comparison  between  the  price  of  silver  at  that  moment,  and  the  proba- 
ble sum.which  carrying  out  porter,  or  any  of  those  various  articles,  might 
produce,  according  to  the  advices  that  we  had  from  thence;  and  which* 
ever  promised  the  greatest  advantage,  that  I  should  Invest  in  certainly. 

m 

.  To  estimate  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  voyage  to  and  from  India,  is  it  neces- 
sary,  in  your  opinion,  to  look  to  the  voyage  home,  as  well  as  to  the 
voyage  out  ? — Certainly. 

What  sum  would  you  wish  to  invest  in  goods  by  the  ship  you  allude  to 
as  about  to  sail  for  India?— Not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds. 

Do  you  intend  this  as  a  remittance  to  India,  or  as  a  speculation  from 
which  you  look  to  a  profit  in  the  first  mstance  ?— It  is  a  speculation  to 
India  certainly,  to  be  returned  in  some  way  or  other;  perhaps  it  may.  be 
drawn  for,  perhaps  it  may  be  sent  back  in  a  commodity,  perhaps  it  may 
be  lent  to  other  people  ;  there  are  various  ways,  and  the  consignments 
may  come  to  our  own  house. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  staple  articles  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
and  lead  would  generally,  if  not  afways,  yield  a  saving  remittance  to  a 
very  great  extent  f — 1  certainly  am  aware  of  the  contrary  from  experience, 
having  sent  copper  and  lost  considerably  by  it. 

Have  you  experienced  the  same  loss  upon  iron,  and  steel,  and  lead,  as 
upon  copper  ?-~No,  I  do  not  know  that  1  have ;  I  have  lost  as  a  com- 

maader 
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mander,  npon  the  aggregate,  by  the  outward-bound  investment  j  some  Qf  JufistocJ^  WiL 
'  those  things  I  may  have  gained  by,  and  ^ome  I  may  have  lo$t  by. 


In  making  your  calculations  for  the  Indian  market,  do  not  you  take 
into  consideration  the  present  low  state  of  the  exchange  with  that  coun- 
try ?— -Of  course  that  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  you  consider  the  presept  .exchange  herf  ,for 
bills  on  Bengal  drawn  from  London  ?— There  is  no  fixed  rate ;  it  i§  vary- 
ing, as  every  man  can  make  his  bargain  ;  it  depends  upon^  the  credit  of 
the  person  who  gives  the  bills,  and  various  other  circumstances. 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  you  understand  to  be  the  jMWcnt  rate 
of  exchange  ? — I  jeally  c^npot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.^ 

Have  not  you  heard  of  the  exchange  for  some  time  past  being  as  low 
as  2s,  ox'2s:  Id.  the  sicca  rupee  ?— I  believe  it  has  been  as  low  as  2^.  or 
2s.  Id.  and  that  bills  have  beeytirawn  at  that  rate  5  I  believe  it  has  also 
been  as  high  as  2s.  2d.  and  2s.  2id.  and  higher. 

Have  you  observed  a  greater  glut  of  European  articles  in  India,  than 
there  generally  is  of  most  articles  of  trade  in  this  country^ — If  I  am  to 
look  to  the  late  disastrous  times,  with  the  Continent  closed  up,  and  th« 
vast  influx.of  Indian  articles  hero  unsaleable,  certainly  not;  but  still  there 
have  been  times  when  there  has  been  jx  very  great  glut  of  European  articles 
in  India. 

You.  have  mentioned,  that  in  making  up  a  cargo  you  were  going  to 
send  out  now  to  India,  you  would  have  been  under  great  difficulties,  but  for 

?ermission  of  the  Company ;  what  are  the  articles  which  the  East  India 
'ompany  prevent  from  being  exported  by  the  private  traders? — Strictly 
speaking,  we  have  a  right  to  export  nothing  but  what  is  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  this  country  or  Ireland ;  no  foreign  commodities :  they 
have  allowed  us  to  carry  out  brandy,  which  we  could  not  do  as  a  matter 
of  right;  logs  of  mahogany  which  are  to  be  manufactured  by  cabinet- 
makers, and  a  few  articles  besides. 

You  did  not  mean  to  say  there  was  any  article  of  British  produce  you 
were  prevented  sending  out  by  their  regulations  ?— Certainly  not. 

They  have  notmahogany  or  those  kinds  of  wood  in  India  ?-^I  do  not 
know  that  they  l^ave  ;  1  understand  it  is  a  good  commodity  to  send  to 

2  fi  Bengal 
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\estock  Wilson^  Bengal  for  the  purpose  of  beinj  manufactured  there,  and  therefore  we  are 
Esq.  sending  it ;  whether  it  will  prove  so  wc  shall  see  in  the  result. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


I  • 


WILLIAM  FAIRLIE,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows; 

Wm.  Fairlie         ^^^*  Adam!]     Did  you  not  reside  for  many  years,  and  how  many,  at 
Esq.       '    Bengal  as  a  merchant  ? — I  resided  thirty  years  at  Bengal,  as  a  merchant 
^         J     and  agent. 

Chiefly  in  Calcutta  ? — Entirely  in  Caicatta^ 

How  long  have  you  been  returned  from  that  country  ?— About  two 
years  and  an  half;  about  three  years  from  India. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing/ "^rom  your  situation  in  C.^ilcutta, 
the  nature  of  the  market  there  for  European  and  British  commodities  ?— 
I  had  a  very  great  opportunity  of  knowing  it,  both  on  my  own  account 
and  as  agent  for  others. 

.Slate  to  the  Committee  whether  you  think  the  consumption  of  Europcair 
or  Hiitidh  commodities  in  India  rests  with  the  English  who  are  settled  there 
in » the  service  of  the  Company  and  otherwise,  or  whether  the  native 
Incllans  arc  customers  to  any  extent  for  those  commodities  ? — ^There  is  a 
very  small  consumption  for  the  natives,  they  are  chiefly  for  the  Europeans* 
in  the  Company's  service,  in  the  army  and  civil  service,  and  others  that 
are  settled  iu  the  country  out  of  the  Company *s  service. 

Do  you  know  of  any  instances,  or  have  you  yourself  ever  endeavoured 
to  increase  the  purchase  of  British  articles  by  the  native  Indians? — I  have 
endeavoured  to  import  some  articles,  cloths,  and  some  few  other  articles 
foi*  them,  but  to  a  small  extent. 

Will  you  assign  the  reason  why  the  extent  was  small  ? — ^The  wants  of 
the  natives  being  so  few  for  European  articles  is  the  chief  reason,  ccr*' 
tainly  s  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  orders  are  unable  to  purchase 
them. 

Do  you  fiivd  that  in  the  higher  orders,  and  in  the  richer  classes,  there,  is 
any  ci>n<^idorabIe  tendency  of  the  native  Indians  to  the  purchase  of 
European  and  B.itish  commodities  ?— *There  is  not  any  general  tendency* 

among 


; 


'  Can  you  state  upon  an  average,  for  how  many  years  past  that  loss-Was 
taken  place  ?— •!  should  think  that  for  these  four  or  five  years  past  ther^ 
generally  has  been  a  loss. 

Have  you  had  reason  to  observe  that  there  has  been  every  facility  givea 
by  the  extra  ships  in  the  Company '^.service,  to  exportation  of  commodities 
from  this  country  ?^-I  cannot  particdlarly  state  that  ;  I  have  understood 
there  were  obstacles  to  the  procuring  of  freight  sometimes  here,  but  X 
cannot  state  it  from  my  own  knowledge.  ' 

^   To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  Calcutta  market  having  been  so  tmjch 
more  glutted  during  the  last  four  years,  with  British  commodities  ?f- 
The  very  large  quantities  that  have  been  lying  on  hand  in  that  marki^^ .' 
and  the  extent  of  the  investments  of  the  Company's -officers,  and  ialsb  the 
importation  by  India-built  ships  returning  from  Englatid, 

Then  according  to  your  judgment,  the  means  at  present  used  for'thi 
supply  of  the  Calcutta  market  with  British  and  European  commodities,  is 
completely  and  more  than  completely  adequate  to  the  ends  of  its  con-r 
sumption  ?— There  is  certainly  the  means,  .at  present,  affqrded  for-sup-^^ 
plying  as  much  good^  as  can  be  consumed  in  India  by  the  Europeans  or  ! 
natives.  .    ^  ^ 


Have  you  any  experience  in  the  use  that  the  native  Indians  make  ^f 
English  broad  cloths  or  long  ells  ? — There  is  a  pretty  large  consum^tioh  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  broad  cloth,  in  the  upper  paft  of  the  codntrf,  wher^ -^ 
the  climate  is  colder,  and  a  small  quantity  used  in  Caltutta^  by  tbose  wh^  ' 
can  afford  to  purchase  it.  ,  » 
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among  them  ;  some  of  the  richer  natives  in   Calcutta   have  expervdcd  IVrJi  Fairlit^ 

money  in  that  way  upon  their  houses,  .and.  some  article^  .of  Eunopea^jii  r  c .  \16fc(f-- -y - 

manufacture,,  glass-ware,  and  some  few  showy  articles  of  jha^  kind,  othci>  ^    '    'yrt^'^ 

wise  there  is  very  little  required  by  them.  .  ♦  ^      «y^r-^^— > 

''    Have  you  found  that  the  supply  of  British  and  Furopean  articles,  as  it 

is  now  afforded  to  Calcutta,  has  been  perfectly  suflicienv  for  the  deman^i? 

—The  supply  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  and  indeed  1  ^c5uto 

think  greatly  exceeded  it,  from  the  loss  I  have  known  aliuost  invariably  to 

be  sustained  by   the   importation  of  articles  from  Europe ;  and  for  some^  ^        ''^ 

-years  past,  particularly,  there  has  been  a  loss  upon  almost  every  one  of -thit' 

cargoes  that  were  imported.  .*      *^ 


^-K^^     •-• 
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Wm.  Fairlie,        Has  the  supply  of  that  article  been  al  wavs  equal  to  the  demand 
Esq.  cannot  positively  answer  that ;  but  I  should  suppose  it  must,  from  the 

cheapness  of  the  article^  and  from  the  quantities  annually  sold  by  the 
Company  at  their  sales. 

Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Calcutta  or  Indian- market, 
that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  any  particular  articles  of  connntfrce  being 
forced  more  into  the  market  by  opening  a  free  trade  ^ — I  do  not  think  that 
they  could  be  forced  into  it,  or  that  any  large  importation  could  be 
disposed  of,  but  to  a  loss ;  but  certainly  the  consumption  of  some  articles 
might  be  increased^  there  might  be  in  time  a  gradual  increase  of 
them. 

* 

Do  any  particular  articles  seem  to  you  as  likely  to  increase  ?— There  are 
few  or  any  articles,  that  I  really  know  of,  that  the  common  people  would 
want  J  a  few  cloths  might  perhaps  be  increased  in  time,  and  some  tew 
European  articles  for  erecting  their  houses,  window  glass,  or  hinges,  but 
in  a  very  small  degree. 

You  were  of  the  house  that  Mr.  Scott  belonged  to^  and  correspoiid^ 
with  that  house  here  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  their  efforts  made  by  the  house  at  home  to  encourage  the  export* 
ation  of  articles  from  Great  Britain  to  your  htiuse  at  Calcutta  ?—11iere 
have  been  very  large  quantities  of  goods  shipped  by  them  at  diffepeat 
times  to  the  house  at  Calcutta,  many  years  a^o* 

Were  those  shipments  repeated  far  any  length  of  time  ? — They  were 
repeated  frequently  ;  when  the  India  ships  came  to  this  country  with  car- 
goes, there  was  a  return  cargo  provided  tor  them  all,  of  son^  extent,  and 
of  considerable  amotmt. 

Did  you  6nd  that  that  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes: of  the  de- 
!mand  in  India,  or  more  than  sufficient  ^— They  were  but  a  small  pro- 
portion, the  goods  we  had,  to  the  general  importation  of  goods  mta 
Calcutta,  but  almost  universally  a  loss  was  left  upon  the  goods  which  we 
"imported. 


Now  k>ng  has  the  iMMss^e  ceased  to  continue  those  expoftations 
rannot  escaetly  speak  to*  the  acts  of  the  house  here  in  London,  bui  in 
Calcutta  we  have  discontinued  them  for  five  or  six  years.  . 

Was 
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Wiw  tiieeMseof  your  di^cootinjiiing  thcru,  that  they  were  4isadyan»    Wm,  Fair^e^ 
tageous  speculations,  or  have  you  any  other  cause  to  assign  ?— ^t  was  on  Esq*:  • 

that  account,  that  they  were  generally  attended  with  loss,  perhaps,  five 
times  out  of  six.  '      -  ;     > 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity,  since  your  return  to  England,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  exportation  from  beiice  to  India,  with  a  view  to  youH^ 
business,  or  to  the  carry itig  oa  trade  with  that  cou«itry  ? — I  have.iil(i(Afirr[f 
thought  of  raaking  any  attempts  to  export  goods  to  India*  on  account  ^i  •  (V 
die  expectation  of  loss  thai  would  arise  frono  it;,  some  few  articles,  perbapKB^  a 
4>eer,  empty  bottJes^  and  a  few.of  those  articles,  might  kjave  >•  profit,  hut  \\i 
io  general  ail. dry  goods  there  ba^  been  a  lQS3upon.^  /    «      ;'i 

Does  your  experience  va  India  ejDable  you  to  judge  perfectly  what  will 
suit  the  Calcutta  market  ? — I   should  think  no  articles  that  would  leave-i^} 
io!^  would  suit  the  tnarker :  Some  few  articles  have  for  yean  past  faeen/^jt 
knported  there   to  a  profit^  which  are  eatables,  drinkables,  and  what  X  rv/ 
iiave  noentioTied  just  now  ;  but  ii>  general   I   have  understood  that  the  ^  [\ 
xaptaiQ&^and  officers  of  Indiamen   have  never  realized  the  costs  of  them 
]nvestniieiU&  upon  their  outward  cargoes,  for  soine  years  past  ^  they  carry 
out  assorted  cargoes^ 

Can  you  give  a»y  iBformation  respecting  the  articles  that  are  manufac- 
tared  at  Calcutta  for  the  consumption  of  the  Kuropean  population  there, 
•such  as  shoes,  boots,  and  sadlery  i— There  are  a  great  nvany  articles  novr 
fttanufectured  in  Calcutta,  that  supply  the  place  of  those  formerly  import- 
•ad  from  this  country  ;  all  kinds  of  leather,  carpenter's  work  of  every 
diKcription,  furniture-,  plate,  and  a  \ariety  of  articles  in  copper  and  brass  ; 
carriages  are  made  there,  naany  of  them  made  entirely  there,,  others  from 
materials  imported  from  this  country  j  few  carriages  that  are  imported 
from  this  country  are  completely  finished  here* 

I>id  those  articles  used  to  be  sent  from  this  country  ? — Yes,  those  have 
^ee«i  chiefly  since  my  residence  in  Calcutta, 

The  pi«e  of  those  manufactures  upon  the  spot  has  been  since  your  rc»* 
sidence  at  Calcutta  ^ — Yes,  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

Are  those  mamrfactures  in  sufiicient  perfection  to  induce  the  British 
^pulation  there,  of  the  higher  order  and  ranks,  to  wear  thena  ahd'.ute 
tlMin.  ?*— They  have  their  plate  there,  their  mahogany  furniture,  and  othigtr 
articles  made  there,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  thenl  i!«e  the 'leather. 

manufactured 
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Ulu  Enrlitfy  -  manufactured  there  for  shoes  and  boots  and  harness;  buff  leather  for  belts 
.  I£sq.  is  made  there. 


■^v 
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Are  those  got  so  much  cheaper  there,  as  to  induce  a  preference  over 
those  sent  from  this  country  ? — ^They  are  greatly  cheaper. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  whether  the  natives,  who  have  been 
taui^ht  to  manufacture  and  fabricate  those  articles,  have  been  adroit  and 
expert  in  the  performance  of  them  ? — They  are  almost  wholly  manufac- 
tuied  by  the  natives;  one  European  carpenter  may  perhaps  employ  fifty 
or  a  hundred  natives,  with  not  an  European  among  them  ;  the  same  with 
the  shoemakers,  and  also  with  plate  ;  in  fact  there  arc  not  many  Euiopean 
tradesmen  who  work  themselves  ;  tailors  there  are  a  few,  but  in  compari- 
son not  one  in  fifty,  the  persons  that  are  employed  arc  natives. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  labour,  or  the  wages  paid  to  those 
artisans  ? — ^They  receive,  no  doubt,  according  to  their  abilities,  from  per- 
haps seven  shillings  and  six  pence,  to  twenty  shillings  or  twenty-five 
shillings,  according  to  their  cxpcrtness,  a  month ;  1  cannot  particularly 
speak  to  that  point,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  exreed  that. 

Do  you  consider  that,  during  the  period  of  your  thirty  years  residence 
in  Calcutta,  this  introduction  of  manufacturing  British  articles  there  for 
British  consumption,  has  tended  to  diminish  the  exportation  of  those  ar* 
tides  from  this  country  considerably  ? — I  think  a  very  considerable  reduc* 
tion  has  been  made,  that  it  has  tended  considerably  to  reduce  them ;  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  now  wanted  in  that  country  ;  theris  are 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  Europeans  now  in  the  country,  for  one,  at  the  time 
vhen  I  first  arrived  there  :  the  general  consumption  is  great,  but  it  is  re« 
duccd  in  proportion  by  those  country  manufactures. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  whether  the  native  Indians 
have  come  into  the  habit  ot  using  such  articles  as  have  been  lately  spe* 
cified  ? — I  know  of  few  or  none;  the  richer  part  of  them,  some  few  of 
them,  have  carriages  for  show,  to  please  the  Europeans  chiefly,  1  believe ; 
and  they  have  for  their  houses,  some  of  their  principal  halls,  some  glass 
ware,  and  chairs  and  tables. 

Do  you  consider,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  wants  of 
the  native  population  of  India,  that  they  are  likely  to  become  customers 
for  British  or  IBuropean  manufactures  ?— -It  must  be  very  gradual,  I  think, 

if 
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if  they  use  any  European  articles ;  they  make  every  thing  withirv 
selves  almost  that  they  require. 

\ 

Do  the  lower  classes  in  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity  follow  the  fashick  .,- 

their  own  country,  or  adopt  the  fashions  of  Europe  ? — I  do  not  remembejf . 
any  of  them  that  followed  the  fashions  of  Europe,  they  seem  invariably  to 
abide  by  their  own  customs. 

Had  they  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Calcutta,  from  the  great 
European  population  there,  the  fashions  of  Europe  exactly  as  they  would 
see  them  in  London,  or  in  any  town  or  city  in  this  country  ? — The  samo 
I  should  think,  in  every  respect. 

Have  you  seen  any  tendency  whatever,  notwithstanding  their  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  fashions  of  Europe,  to  their  following  those  fashions? 
-^None,  except  that  of  using  some  carriages,  and  having  some  of  their  . 
houses  furnished  partly  with  that  furniture,  but  more  for  shew,  as  I  havQ 
already  said>  than  for  their  own  convenience. 

Have  .you  any  expectation  of  the  native  Indians  becoming  custoniers 
for  British  commodities,  except  by  their  becoming  imitators  of  British: 
fasbioz^  .^-^I  do  not  know  of  any  articles  they  would  waint.  for  their  use. 

(Exarnmed  by  the  Commillee.J 

It  being  understood  the  population  of  Calcutta  may  be  about  from  four    ., 
to  six  hundred  thousand  souls;  of  that  population,  how  many  do  yoir  ;. 
suppose  to  be  British  ? — ^In  Calcutta,  itself,  I  really  cannot  say,  perhaps 
a  thousand. 

One  thousand  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  thousand  ?— Yes.. 

Of .  th^  remaining  population  of  nativesv  can  you'  form  any  opinion- 
what  proportion  of  that  population  may  be  in  circumstances  to  purchase 
British  commodities  ?— I  really  cannot  say.. 

Would  you  say  one  in.  a  hundred  or  one  in  five  hundred,  according  to  ^ , 
your  knowledge  of  them,  or  in  what  proportion? — A  great  jnurnber  of;    \ 
them;  are  certaifily  .enabled  to  purchase  some  of  those  articled  if  they- 
wai^fed  them,  they  are  very  wealthy. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  perhap^^,  of  that  £bur  or  five  hundred  thousand^ 
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W?n.  Fuirlie,    of  that  population  of  natives,  there  would  not  be  above  two  or  three 
Esq.  thousand  or  four  or  Hve  thousand  hi  a  situation  to  purchase  British  com* 

^  moditics  ? — ^There  are  fully  that  number,  four  or  five  thousand,  I  should 
think,  enabled  to  purchase  European  articles  to  a  certain  extent^  if  they 
wanted  them* 

Do  they  purchase  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  they  may  pur- 
chase a  little  cloth,  or  some  of  those  articles  I  have  mentioned  for  their 
houses ;  a  person  of  considerable  wealth  prefers  his  own  manufactures, 
of  cloth  and  of  shoes,  which  is  almost  all  his  dress ;  he  has  nothing  En* 
Topean  about  him. 

Except  that  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  upper  classes,  the  remaining 
population  do  not  consume  European  manufactures  ?— Very  few  of  those 
five  or  six  thousand  use  them,  but  they  are  enabled  to  purchase  fhem  if 
they  wanted  them ;  none  of  them  are  disabled  from  purchasing  some 
European  manufactures,  a  penknife,  or  a  pair  of  scissars,  or  sometiring  of 
that  kind,  but  they  do  not  use  them ;  I  have  never  seen  them  use  them 
in  any  degree,  except  what  I  have  stated,  and  that  within  these  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  that  the  richer  natives  have  purchased  those  showy  things. 

Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  frequent  auctions  of 
British  articles  of  all  descriptions  at  the  different  presidencies  ?— The  auc* 
tions  in  Calcutta  are  daily  almost,  except  it  be  on  a  Sunday. 

In  general,  are  the  articles  so  sold  at  those  auctions,  sold  with  a  profit 
or  a  loss  ? — Generally  at  a  very  considerable  loss,  even  under  the  English 
cost,  frequently  under  the  prime  cost  of  the  article  s  that  1  can  speak  to 

from  njy  own  knowledge. 

Are  there  not  many  native  as  well  as  British  merchants  who  would  pur- 
chase them,  if  they  could  find  a  vent  for  them,  cither  among  the  British 
or  the  Europeans  ?— .-Both  Europeans  and  natives :  the  natives  trade  very 
largely ;.  they  purchase  them,  and  carry  them  up  to  the  military  and  civil  . 
stations  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  some  of  the  natives  to  Hurdwar  a  few  of 
those  articles ;  some  of  the  natives  buy  cloths,  and  a  few  other  articles  j 
but  the  military  and  civil  stations  are  supplied  by  those  traders  who  pur- 
chase chiefly  at  auctions  the  goods  of  the  Company's  officers ;  I  have 
known  them  sold  at  prime  cost,  and  under  it,  even  by  the  invoice. 

Do  you  suppose,  this  being  the  case,  that  it  is  likely  any  orders  would 
be  sent  to  England  for  those  articles  of  which  they  might  expect  auction 

there? 
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there  ?— There  arc  Ordei?  sent  for  assorted  cargoes  sometimes  by  the  natives,     IFm.  Fatrlie, 
for  those  articles  they  retail  in  their  shops ;  there  are  very  large  and  ^xten*  Esq. 

aive  shops  kept  by  the  patives,  and  they  do  send  orders  for  some  of  those  ^  ■  -y  *'  ^ 
goods;  it  is  not  all  the  goods  which  sell  at  a  loss,  but  those  articles  that 
are  sold  at  a  loss  may  be  kept  and  sold  afterwards  at  a  profit;  those 
auctions  are  made  by  persons  about  leaving  the  country,  and  whoi;vib^d 
to  tura  their  goods  into  money ;  they  may  yield  a  profit  by  their  keeping 
them  in  their  shops. 

You  have  stated,  that  very  considerable  loss  has  arisen  from  investments 
gent  to  the  £ast«Indies  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  ?— I  have  understood 
that  there  has. 

,,  Can  you  form  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  inducement  that  has  led 
persons  to  coptinue  this  unprofitable  commerce  for  five  or  six  years  ?— i. 
Many  of  them  get  retwrns  ;  the  officers  of  Indiamen  and  captains  of 
Indiamen  pay  no  freight,  and  they  have  those  advantages  that  others  have 
Slot;  they  will  carry  out  goods,  though  they  generally  have  lost;  they 
carry  them  out  to  make  a  remittance  ;  they  sometimes  make  a  saving 
remittance,  and  at  other  times  a  loss  by  it ;  the  great  inducement  is  to 
carry  them  out,  to  purchase  their  homeward  investments* 

•  -  •  •  . 

When  those  investments  are  made  as  a  remittance,  ought  not  the  loss^ 
ivhich  arises  upon  the  sale  of  them  in  India,  rather  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  investment  home,  and  the  sale  of  that  investment  show  the  result  of 
the  whole  adventure  ? — No  doubt  the  adventure  becomes  one  from  the  be* 
ginning  to  the  end  j  whether  they  have  gained  or  lost  upon  it,  I  really 
cannot  say ;  I  have  not  myself  been  trading  in  that  way ;  it  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  sale  here,  whether  it  is  a  gaining  adventure  or  not :  I  have  un- 
derstood from  my  friends  and  the  captains,  that  instead  of  filling  up  theit 
privilege  with  their  own  investments,  they  have  let  it  out,  Where  they 
could,  for  wine,  and  so/ne  bulky  articles.  ' 

You  have  stated,  that  you  have  not  been  yourself  concerned  in  the  ex* 
port  trade  to  India  for  the  last  five  or  six  years ;  you  are  not  perhaps 
acquainted  with  the  general  amount  of  loss  sustained  ? — Sometimes  perhaps 
it  may  have  been  small,  sometimes  there  may  have  been  a  gain  ;  but  t 
have  had  complaints;  from  hence  they  have  complained  of  a  loss  in 
general 

Are  you  acquainted  with  th^  fact,  that  in  some  of  the  articles  that  haVA 
been  sent  tg  Indiat^  a  veqr  considerable  f eduction  ;m  the  price  in  thie 

iC  country 
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Wm.  FairllCj    country  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years  ?-^It  will  depend  upon 
Esq.  the  price  of  the  rest  of  the  articles,  whether  upon  the  whole  they  yield  a 

'    profit  or  not ;  if  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  of  price,  there  may  not 
be  a  loss  j  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  trade  of  bringing  home  cotton  and  indigo, 
and  other  articles  of  Indian  production,  for  sale  in-  this  country  ?— I  have 
very  generally,  all  those  articles,  indigo,  cotton,  piece  goods,  silk,  and 
other  articles. , 

Have  you  found  that  a  very  general  complaint  existed  in  this  country, 
that  the  quality  of  cotton  brought  from  India  was  not  suitable  for  the  use 
of  this  country  ? — We  have  found  a  complaint  against  the  Indian  cotton, 
for  the  shortness  of  its  staple,  and  that  it  was  not  so  suitable  to  the  ma** 
chinery  of  the  country  as  the  West  Indian  and  American  cotton,  from 
that  circumstance  alone  s  the  quality  of  it,  I  have  understood,  is  better 
than  the  bow'd  Georgia,  that  it  makes  a  more  substantial  clothe  but  that  it 
does  not  suit  the  machinery,  that  the  spindles  do  not  take  it  in^  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  staple. 

Have  you  had  complaints  with  respect  to  the  cleanness  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  cotton,  that  it  has  been  dirty  ? — Yes,  that  it  has  been  dirty ;  I  have 
seen  some  very  clean,  cleaner  than  the  American  cotton,  at  the  Company's 
sales,  but  in  small  quantities  ;  but  there  have  been  general  complaints  of 
foulness,  that  can  be  remedied. 

Have  you  the  means  of  judging  whether  cotton,  more  suftable  to  the 
consumption  of  this  country,  such  as  is  grown  in  America,  might  be  cul- 
tivated in  India  with  proper  management  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  could 
be  to  any  great  extent ;  the  cotton  from  Bengal  comes  principally  from  the 
M.ahratta  countries,  where  there  might  be  difficulty  in  picking  out  a  better 
sort  of  it,  or  separating  it ;  in  sgme  of  the  provinces  under  the  Madras 
government,  the  Tinnevelly  country  particularly,  there  is  a  very  finecottoa  . 
grows  from  the  Bourbon  seed  ;  and  the  native  cotton  is  very  superior  to 
our  Bengal  cotton,  and  sells  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the  cotton 
from  Bengal,  in  the  China  market ;  there  is  also  some  very  good  cotton 
from  the  Guzerat  district. 

Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand,  that  by  the  culture  of  these  des* 
criptions  of  cotton,  particularly  the  Bourbon  seed,  which  you  state  is 
alreiady  cultivated  m  India,  and  by  the  disuse  in  cultivating  the  cotton  of 
mferior  and  short  staple^  a  great  improvement  might  be  made  ? — I  think 

the 
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fiifi  quantity  of  that  fine  cotton  might  be  increased  considerably  with  proper     Wm*  Pqirlicj 
encouragement,  at  least  I  have  understood  it  might,  for  I  was  never  in  the  £>sq- 

Madras  district  myself. 


During  your  residence  in  India,  have  you  known  any  acts  of  oppression 
exercised  by  the  commercial  residents  of  the  Company,  towards  the  native 
weavers?— I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  to  that  at  all,  I  nevtr 
was  forty  miles  from  Calcutta ;  a  great  many  years  ago  there  were  com- 
plaints about  it,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  entirely  removed  ;^I  have  heard 
nocomplaints. for  many  years  past,  and  have  had  large  concerns,  in  the 
provision  of  piece-goods,  in  differents  parts  of  the  country. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  nature  of  those  complaints  to  which  you 
allude? — 1  am  not  really  fully  acquainted  with  them  5  It  was  about  con- 
fining the  weavers  attached  to  the  Company's  factories,  preventing  their 
working  for  individuals;  but  they  have  beeti  entirely  removed  for.  many 
years  past,  or  at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  it  for  many  years  past,  therefore 
at  may  be  considered  as  not  existing  -,  I  do  not  think  it  now  exists;  I  be- 
lieve they  are  allowed  to  work  for  any  person,  when  they  are  not  at  work 
for  the  Company. 

Have  you  known  any  instance  where  the  native  weavers  have  been  in- 
timfdated  or  compelled  into  engagements  with  the  Company,  to  deliver 
goods  at  certain  prices  ?— I  really  cannot  speak  positively  to  that;  that  I 
should  suppose  was  part  of  the  complaint;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  it  with 
any  satisfaction  to  myself. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  where  the  weavers  of  India  under  en 
gaeements  to  the  Company  at  what  they  considered  low  prices,  have  made 
inferior  qualities  of  cloth  in  the  hope  of  its  being  rejected  by  the  Companyt 
in  order  that  they  might  afterwards  dispose  of  it  to  greater  advantage  to 
the  private  traders  ? — I  really  cannot  say  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cloth 
rejected  from  all  the  Company's  factories,  which  is  returned  to  the  weavers, 
and  they  dispose  of  it  to  private  merchants  or  elsewhere. 

You  have  said,  that  you  have  heard  of  obstacles  being  thrown  iii  the 
way  of  persons  wishing  to  send  goods  to  this  country  by  the  Company*s 
extra  ships,  but  that  you  could  not  speak  to  that  from  your  own  knowledge; 
have  you  not  been  advised  of  those  obstacles  by  your  correspondents  in  this 
country,,  during  your  stay  in  India  ?— We  have  been  informed,  both  while 
in  India  and  here,  that  freight  could  not  be  obtained  at  times  when  it  was 
wantedj  atid  that  sometimes  articles  were  not  allowed  to  be  shipped. 

,       2  C  2  What 
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Wm.  Fairlie,        What  were  those  articles  to  which  you  allude  ?— I  do  riot  know  that  I 

Esq.  can  particularly  state  them ;  I  believe  copper  has  sometimes  been  objected 

^ — v— -^      to,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  woollen  cloth  has  been  objected  to  or 

not ;  but  there  were  very  few,  and  only  at  particular  times. 

Have  you  experienced  similar  obstacles  in  obtaining  tonnage  at  Cakattat 
for  goods  you  wished  to  send  to  this  country  ?— We  have  frequently  ex« 
perienced  obstacles  and  impediments  there. 

Have  not  the  merchants  at  Calcutta  had  occasion  to  make  many  com* 

Elaints  upon  that  subject  ?*— I  have  understood  frequent  memorials  hw9 
een  presented  to  the  government  of  Bengal  upon  the  subject. 

Have. you  met  with  any  obstacles  in  procuring  your  investments  of  pieco* 

foods  in  Bengal  ? — I  do  not  at  present  remember  an  instance  of  having 
een  prevented  procuring  any  piece-goods  that  we  wanted. 

Are  not  the  services  of  the  weavers  so  monopolized  by  the  Companjr't 
agents,  that  the  private  merchants  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  goods 
manufactured  by  them  ? — By  no  means ;  I  did  not  find  it  the  case  at  al^ 
there  were  plenty  of  weavers. 

The  Committee  is  to  understand  that  your  agents  have  never  complained 
to  you  of  experiencing  such  difficulties  ? — Not  latterly,  not  for  many  years 

East ;  I  do  not  remember  that  for  many  years  past  i  formerly  there  wa% 
ut  not  latterly. 

As  your  agents  did  formerly  make  such  complaints  to  you,  state  the 
nature  of  those  complaints  ?— It  is  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  I  cannot 
speak  very  particularly  to  it,  but  it  was  generally  from  that  cause>  that  at 
tnat  period  the  weavers  were  preventied  from  working  for  individuals,  those 
weavers  attached  to  the  Company's  factories. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  the  Company  to  make  advances  to  the  weavers  ?•-• 

Certainly  it  is,  and  also  for  individuals,  they  generally  make  advances  in 
the  same  manner. 

How  long  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods  are  such  advances  made  ? 
-—It  depends  upon  circumstances,  some  cloths  are  provided  sooner  than 
others,  and  I  cannot  state  preeisely  the  time  that  is  required  for  certain 
goods. 

Caa 
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Can  you  rtate  within  a  few  months  ?-— It  is  sometimes  from  three  to  six    ^>^  Fairtte, 
months  before  an  order  can  be  returned  from  the  aurungs,  some  are  re-        -  E^. 
turned  in  a  month,  those  that  are  near  Calcutta  ;  others  may' be  four  or  six 
months,  as  the  cloths  are  finer,  or  the  aurungs  more  distant. 

Is  it  not  ujiual,  in  making  up  an  invoice  upon  mercantile  principles,  to 
add  the  interest  upon  those  advances  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  ?— -The  in- 
terest is  no  doubt  charged  in  the  account  which  is  kept  for  those  goods,'  it 
fometimes  may  be  upon  the  invoice  with  the  charge  of  interest,  and 
sometimes  not ;  it  should  be,  to  be  correct ;  the  accounts  for  certain 
goods  or  for  a  certain  aurungs  may  often  be  formed  into  five  or  six 
invoices. 

Do  you  understand  it  to  be  usual  for  the  Company  to  add  the  interest  to  • 
the  cost  of  the  article  ?— -I  cannot  speak  to  (he  oustbms  of  the  Company 
which  way  they  make  up  their  accounts. 

Is  it  not  sometimes  usual  for  private  merchants  to  apply  to  the  Com^ 
nelly's  commercial  servants  to  assist  in  procuring  piece-goods  ?—The)r 
frequently  procure  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  when  they  are 
not  employed  for  the  Company. 

Do  not  the  private  merchants  prefer  employing  the  Company's  servants^ 
Ifi^hen  hey  can  do  so  ?« — ^They  do. 

Upon  what  grounds  is  that  preference  given  ?— The  cloths  made  up  by 
the  Company's  servants,  are  made  up  at  the  Company's  aurungs,  and  by 
the  Company's  weavers ;  I  should  suppose  they  are  generally  of  better 
quality,  not  always,  but  they  are  in  some  cases  s  the  quality  can  be 
better  depended  upon  from  them  than  by  native  agents,  or  even  Europe^^ns 
out  of  tie  service. 

Have  you  not  understood  that  the  investments  carried  out  by  captains 
and  officers  of  Indiamen,  are  often  laid  in  upon  long  credits,  and  conse- 
quently at  a  very  considerably  increased  price? — I  cannot  particularly 
speak  to  that ;  I  have  understood  that  many  of  them  are  laid  in  upon 
Jong  credits,  and  the  discounts  that  will  be  obtained  for  ready  money  not 
taken  from  it ;  others  are  purchased  perhaps  for  ready  money  ;  whether 
the  discount  is  taken  from  the  price  of  the  goods^  I  cannot  say,  but  still 
the  goods  bought  by  the  captams  and  officers,  being  substantial  persons, 
are  bought  upon  as  good  terms  as  any  others'  could  purchase. 

Would 
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Would  not  a  well-assorted  cargo  of  staple  articles,  laid  in  here  at  . 
ready-money  prices,  generally  yield  a  saving  remittance,  reckoning  a  rupee 
nt  2s.  6(L  ? — I  should  think  they  are  the  safest  article^  to  trust  in,  biit  it 
depends  much  upon  the  rate  of  freight  the  owner  of  the  ship  would 
expect ;  such  as  iron,  lead  and  copper,  I  have  imported  large  quantities, 
and  never  obtained  any  gain  upon  them,  sometimes  not  even  a  remittance 
at  2y..  6tl. 

In  the  event  of  a  ship  going  from  this  country  to  India  for  a  retura 
cargo,  you  would  reckon  nothing  for  freight  outwards,  would  you  ?— • 
There  must  be  a  certain  freight  upon  the  general  voyage,  how  you 
calculate  it  i^  immaterial ;  I  conceive  there  must  be  a  certain  freight  to 
defray  the  expences  there  and  back ;  the  merchant  m^y  divide  it  as  he 
likes,  whether  so  much  out  and  so  much  home,  or  upon  the  whole,  is 
immaterial ;  a  certain  freight  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expences* 

*  Have  not  your  speculations  in  goods  from  England  to  India  been  regu« 
]ated  by  the  course  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  ? — We  did 
not  particularly  consider  that ;  when  our  ships  came  to  this  country  we 
got  a  certain  quantity  of  staple  articles  for  ballast,  or  perhaps  other  goods^ 
without  considering  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Had  not  the  exchange  been  favourable  for  drawing  funds  from  England 
to  India,  for  some  time  before  you  left  India  ? — For  a  very  short  time 
before  I  left  India,  the  exchange  was  very  high  upon  England  till  withia 
a  very  few  years  that  I  left  it ;  it  has  been  since  that  time  very  favourable  j 
but  only  a  few  years  before  I  left  India  did  ij  become  so. 

What  is  the  present  exchange  for  bills  upon  Calcutta  ? — ^To  draw  bills 
it  may  be  about  2s.  3d.  I  should  think  -,  and  to  purchase  bills,  about 
2s.  Id.  I 

Are  not  the  Bengal  duties  very  heavy  ?-r-Very  heavy ;  they  have 
increased  very  much  within  these  few  years. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  duties  upon  imports  and  exports  generally?— 
The  duties  upon  imports,  I  understand,  are  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent. 
with  a  very  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  that  may  add  perhaps  one  or 
two  per  cent,  more,  that  is  ten  sicca  rupees  for  a  pound  sterling. 

Is  there  not  a  town  duty  besides  ?— *-There  is  no  town  duty,  that  I 
understand  is  abolished  s  it  includes  the  town  duty. 

What^ 
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What  is  the  duty  upon  exports  ?— I  am  npt  quite  certain,  but  I  fancy 
about  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  generaUy,  I  cannot  speak  certainly  to  tbat« 

Mr.  Adam  (by  permission  of  the  Committee) — ^Have  there  not  been 
regulations  in  existence  for  some  time  past,  that  enable  the  private 
employers  as  well  as  the  Company's  servants,  to  have  the  services  of  the 
weavers ;  and  is  not  the  weaver  bound  to  work  for  the  person  who  first 
cornel  to  employ  him?. —  I  have  stated,  I  believe^  that  when  the 
Company's  weavers  are  not  employed  for  the  Company,  they  are  allowed 
ta  work  for  individuals,  and  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Cobntry 
and  by  the  courts,  to  do  that  workiirst  for  their  first  employer,. 

(Bjf  the  Committee.) — Have  you  at  any  time  seen  any  considerable 

auantity  of  Tinnevelly  cotton  ?— I  have  not  seen  any  large  quantity,  and 
a  not  believe  there  is  any  large  quantity  at  present  grown,,  but  1  undei> 
Stand  it  may  be  increased  very  much  in  quantity. 

•  [The  Witness  Withdrew. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Progress,, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.. 


Wm.  Pairlie^, 
Esq. 


ZfUnce,  12^  die  Apritis  1813. 


Stephen  Rumbolb  LusHiNaroN,  Esq.  in  iht  Chair^ 


Colonel  THOMAS  MUNRO  was  called  in^  and  examined  as  follows  r 

Mr.  Tmpey.] — Are  you  now  in  the  military  service  of  the  East  Jndia  Colond! 

Company  ? — 1  am  now  in  the  military  service  of  the  ,East  India  Company.  Thomas Mimtin    ' 

V 

At  which  of  the  presfdencies  ? — ^At  Madras. 

How  tong  have  you  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  East  Indiji  Conv- 
pany  ?— I  have  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  East  ladia  Company 
above  two  and  thirty  years^  ,  -    r    *- 
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X^olofiel  During  that  service  have  you  resided  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula  ?— 

Thomas  Munro.  I  have  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  coast  of  Coro* 

mandel  and  Malabar,  and  in  Mysore  in  the  interior. 

Were  not  you  employed  by  the  government  of  Madras  in  settling  the 
districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Company  ?--*I  was  employed  in  settUag 
the  districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Company. 

.,  By  having  resided  in  so  many  parts  of  India,  and  particularly  by  that 
mission  into  the  Nizam's  country,  had  you  great  opportunity  of  observing 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan  ?— I  had  full  oppor*- 
tunity  of  understanding  both  the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives. 

Were  there  many  Europeans  in  that  part  of  the  country,  meaning  the 
districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam  ? — ^There  were  no  Europeans  in  that  part  rf 
the  country,  except  such  as  belonged  to  the  Company's  or  King's  civil  or 
military  service,  and  a  few  suttlers  belonging  to  the  army. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  from  your  observation  of  the  Hindoo  nation^ 
that  they  are  much  attached  to  their  own  modes  of  living  and  thinking  ?— 
From  my  observation,  they  are  very  much  attached  to  their  own  modes  of 
living. 

In  your  opinion,  are  they  not  as  unchangeable  upon  those  points  as  any 
;  thing  human  can  possibly  be  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  are  positively  un^ 
changeable,  but  they  arc  as  unchangeable  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be. 

Do  you  mean  without  exception,  or  with  any  exceptions,  among  those 
who  have  intercourse  with  Europeans  ?«-*I  make  no  exception  ;  I  think 
there  is  very  little  or  no  change  in  those  settled  at  the  principal  European 
settlements. 

When  you  went  into  the  ceded  districts,  were  they  not  in  a  state  of 
great  anarchy  and  disorder  ?— -They  were  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy 
when  I  entered  them. 

How  long  did  you  reside  there  ?— Seven  years* 

During  the  course  cf  that  time,  were  not  those  districts  reduced  to  a 
comparative  state  of  order  and  good  government  ?— They  weit  reduced 
into  very  good  order. 

Art 
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,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  now  necessary  for  the  Couipany  to  use  Colonel 

great  caution  in  selecting  those  persons  who  should  be  sent  into  those  dis-  Tnomis  Munro^ 
Irtcts,  for  fear  of  the  natives  recurring  to  their  former  state  of  disorder  r-r-         """^ 
1  think  it  is  necessary  to  use  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  • 

inanagp,  not  only  those  districts  but  all  districts  under  the  Company's 
governments 

Do  not  you  think  that  more  particular  caution  is  necessary  for  districts 
that  have  just  been  reclaimed  in  the  manner  you  have  stated  ? — For  dis- 
tricts such  as  are  newly  reclaimed,  greater  caution  certainly  is  neces^ry,  _ 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  Eng- 
lish traders  of  all  descriptions,  to  range  and  to  reside  in  those  districts  ?— 
I  think  such  a  permission  would  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  consc-  • 
quences,  and  great  inconveniencies  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  persons  just  arrived  from  Europe,  and  ignorant  of 
file  customs  of  the  natives,  would  produce  more  mischief  than  persons 
who  had  resided  some  time  in  the  country,  and  were  acquainted  with  their 
manners  and  habits  ? — Persons  newly  arrived  from  Europe  would  produce 
greater  mischie(  in  the  country  than  those  who  had  been  some  time  there, 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  natives ;  this  is  so  much 
the  case,  that  it  is  always  usual  when  European  troops,  newly  arrived  from 
Europe,  are  sent  up  the  country,  to  send  a  detachment  of  native  troops 
along  with  them,  to  prevent  their  getting  into  disputes  with  the  inhabit- 
ants; those  disputes  happen,  not  only  with  newly  arrivi^  European  troops 
and  the  natives,  but  among  all  newly  arrived  Europeans,  whether  King's 
or  Company's  oflfcers,  or  civil  servants ;  a  single  ensign,  newly  arrived 
fpom  Europe,  going  up  the  country  to  join  his  regiment,  produces  more 
alarm  than  would  be  occasioned  by  a  whole  regiment  of  veterans. 

•  ■ 

In  your  opinion,  if  newly  arrived  Europeans  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  interior  of  the  country,  would  they  be  likely, to  exercise  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  the  natives,  and  to  outrage  their  religious  and  civil  prejudices 
and  feelings  ?— They  would  be  likely  to  commit  such  acts  or  violence 
against  the  religious  and  civil  prejudices  of  the  natives,  often  from  igno- 
rance, and  sometimes  from  a  contempt  of  such  prejudices. 

In  yoiir  opinion,  would  not  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived Europeans  be  likely  to  excite  disturbance  among  th^  natives,  that 
might  eventually  be  dangerous  to  the  government  or  the  country  P-;-! 
think  it  {night  occasion  disturbances  that  would  eventually  be  dangerous  to 

3D  Ikt 
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Colonel        the  government  of  the  country ;  but  although  they  might  at  the  time  occasion^ 
Thomas  Afunro.  some  partial  riots,  I  have  no  idea  that  they  would  occasion  insurrection  ;; 

they  would  produce  that  sort  of  discontent  which  might  remain  at  rest  till 
an  enemy  entered  the  country,  when  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  by  suchi 
conduct  would  be  prepared  to  favour  the  view  of  any  invader. 

In  your  opinion,  would  such  conduct  of  the  newly  arrived  Europeans^ 
if  it  took  place,  degrade  the  British  character  from  the  high  respect  whicb< 
the  natives  at  present  bear  towards  it  ? — It  would  certainly  have  the  eflTect 
of  lessening  the  high  character  which  Europeans  now  have  in  India* 

Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  high  respect  entertained  for  the  Englislt 
character  in  India,  is  one  of  the  main  supports  of  our  government  there  f^^^ 
1 1  think  It  is  the  principal  pillar  of  our  government  there,  that  when  thm- 
i  respect  for  the  European  character  is  gone,  our  government  cannot  exist 

In  case  of  oppression  of  the  natives  by  Europeans  at  so  great  a  distance 
as  those  ceded  districts,  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain  any  justice^ 
considering  that  Madras  is  the  only  seat  of  a  court  that  has  criminal  juris* 
diction  over  Englishmen  ? — I  think  that  very  few  of  them  ever  would  ob^ 
tain  redress,  because  not  one  in  twenty  would  ever  take  the  troubit  o£ 
going  so  far^  or  could  bear  the  expence. 

Are  there  not  ports  upon  the  Malabar  coast  which  are  still  subject  to* 
ifae  Marattas  ?— -There  is  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Malabar  coast,  froitti 
Goa  northward  to  Bombay,  which  is  still  subject  to  the  Marattas. 

Might  not  Europeans,  entertaining  hostile  designs  to  the  East  Ihdi%< 
Company*s  government  in  India,  penetrate  by  the  ports  upon  that  coast  to* 
the  courts  of  the  native  princes  ?*— They  might  certainly ;  there  could  b# 
no  obstruction  given  to  them  there  by  the  Company's  officers. 


> 


If  the  native  princes  were  hostilely  inclined  to  the  Company, 
inclined  to  violate  the  treaties  with  them^  might  they  not  receive  Euro- 
peans into  their  dominions  without  detection  fromthe  Company's  resident  f: 
•—I  do  not  exactly  understand  that  question ;  is  it  meant  through  that  part: 
of  the  Maratta  country  which  is  to  the  north  of  Goa^  or  through  the 
Company's  own  territories  ? 

r 

Through  that  part  which  is  to  the  northward  of  Goa,  between  Goa  and 
Bombay  ?— They  might  certainly  receive  Europeans  through  that  part  of 
the  country^ 


^ 
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To  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  are  yoa  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  any  Colonel 
tsbhsiderably  increased  demand  for  British  commodities  or  manufactures,  Thomas  MunrOm 
among  the  natives  of  Hindostan  ?— I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  considerable  increase  of  the  demand  for  European  commodities  among 
the  natives  of  India ;  I  do  not  think  that  this  want  of  demand  depends 
exactly  ppon  the  hi^h  price.  The  high  price  in  India  ought  to  have  the 
fame  effect  as  it  has  m  Europe ;  it  does  not  in  Europe  prevent  the  general 
consumption  of  Indian  commodities,  it  only  makes  people  take  less  of 
them,  but  every  person,  I  believe,  purchases  in  some  degree  according  to 
his  circumstances;  this  is  not  the  case  in  Jndia,  there  are  very  few  people 
there  that  purchase  any  European  commodities ;  it  does  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  wealth  or  poverty,  the  wealthy  man  purchases  no  iriore  than  his 
poor  neighbour ;  there  is  no  gradation  in  the  consumption  of  European 
comqiodities,  depending  upon  the  wealth  of  the  individuals;  at  Our  priil- 
cijpal  settlements,  where  we  have  been' longest  established^  the  natives  have 
acfopted  none  of  our  habits,  and  scarcely  use  any  of  our  commodities ;  the 
very  domestics  of  Europeans  use  none  of  them ;  there  are  a  few  natives  at 
Madras  and  some  other  places,  who  sometimes  purchase  European  com- 
jhodities,  and  fit  up  apartments  in  an  European  style,  to  receive  their 
^ests^  but  it  is  done  merely,  I  believe,  in  compliment  to  their  European 
irienids,  and  what  is  purchased  in  this  way  by  the  father,  is  very  often 
thrown  away  by  the  son  ;  the  consumption  does  not  extend,  but  seems  td  . 
remain  stationary:  I  think  there  are  other  causes  of  a  more  permanent 
x^tiire  than  the  high  price,  which  preclude  the  extension  of  the  con* 

,  sumption  of  European  articles  in  India;  among  those  causes  1  reckon  thd 
iqiluehce  of  the  climate,  the  relieious  and  civil  habits  of  the  natives,  and 
more  than  any  thing  else  I  am  atraid,  the  excellence  of  their  own  manu-  ; 

,  lacturea.  In  this  country,  people  who  know  little  of  India,  will  naturally 
suppose,  that  as  the  furniture  of  the  house  and  the  table  require  so  much 
expence,  a  great  demand  will  likewise  be  made  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia for  the  same  purposes;  but  a  Hindoo  has  no  table,  he  eats  alone  iipoti 
the  bare  ground ;  the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  his  table  service,  con« 
sists  of  a  brass  basin  and  an  earthen  plate ;  his  house  has  no  furtiiture ;  it  ic 
generally  a  low  building,  quadrangular,  rather  a  shed  than  a  house,  open  to 

.  the  centre,  with  mud  walls  and  mud  floor,  which  is  generally  kept  bare, 
and  sprinkled  every  day  with  water,  for  coolness ;  his  whole  furniture  usu- 
^illy  consists  of  a  mat  or  a  small  carpet,  to  reJt  upon ;  if  he  had  furniture,  h« 
has  no  place  to  keep  it  in,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  house  to  hold 
♦  bis  furniture  ;  he  likes  this  kind  of  house,  he  finds  it  accommodated  to  the 
climate,  it  is  dark  and  cool,  and  he  prefers  it  to  our  large  Buildings  ^  again, 
the  food  of  the  Indian  is  simple,  and  is  entirely  found  in  his  own  country ; 

.  his  clothing  is  jail  the  manufacture  of  his  own  country,  we  canpQt  $uppl]f 

8D«  Wm^ 
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Colonel        him,  because  while  he  can  get  it  not  only  better  but  cheaper  at  home,  it  i» 

Thomas  Munro.  impossible  that  we  can  enter  into  competition  in  the  market. 
< <^ ' 

In  your  opinion,  does  the  demand  of  the  natives  for  European  commcy^ 
dities  increase  at  all,  as  they  are  near  the  source  of  supply  ? — I  think  the 
nearness  or  distance  from  the  source  of  supply  has  no  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  demand  ;  if  this  were  the  case,  I  should  expect  to  sec  the  demand 
gradually  ihcrease. 

Have  you  means  of  stating  with  accuracy  the  price  of  labour  in  the 
ceded  districts  of  which  you  were  superintendent  ? — I  had  the  means,  but 
I  can  only  now  speak  from  memory ;  during  ray  residence  there,  a  great 
number  of  statistical  tables  were  drawn  up  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
natives,  containing  the  price  of  labour  and  subsistence  ;  but  those  tableSp 
not  having  brought  with  me  to  Europe,  I  can  only  recollect  the  general 
result;  I  think  that  the  average  price  of  labour,  in  agriculture,  (s  about 
5s.  a  month ;  5s.  I  think  is  a  high  average  3  some  of  the  calculations  made 
it  as  low  as  4s.,  none  above  6s. 

Is  the  price  of  labour  you  have  stated,  more  than  adequate  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourers,  and  of  their  families  ? — Not  more  than  adequate 
to  the  subsistence  of  a  labourer  and  his  family :  Tables  were  also  drawn 
up  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  general  average  of  the  annual  price  of  the 
subsistence  of  every  class  ot  individuals  for  a  whole  year ;  I  can  only  re- 
member now  the  three  principal  branches ;  in  the  first  class,  containing 
about  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  a  country  containing  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  they  made  the  average  per  head  40s. ;  the  second  class  was 
27s. ;  this  second  class  contained  about  half  the  population,  or  something 
about  one  million ;  a  third  class,  containing  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  poorest  class  of  people,  was  I8s.  per  head :  this  comprehended 
the  whole  expenditure  of  each  individual,  tor  clothing,  fdod,  and  every 
other  article. 

■ 

In  your  opinion,  and  from  your  observation,  is  there  any  probability  of 
a  change  in  the  state  of  society  in  Hindostan,  which  you  have  just  stated? 
—I  do  not  think  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  observe  personally,  or  to 
learn  from  reading,  that  there  is  any  probability  of  any  essential  change 
being  produced,  unless  at  a  very  distant  period  ;  the  natives  of  Hindosfan 
seem  now,  in  their  state  of  society,  and  in  all  their  customs,  to  be  in  mucll 
the  same  state  as  they  were  when  we  first  heard  of  them  in  history. 

In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  probability  of  extending  to  any  great  adaount 

the 
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f&ie  pse  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  among  the  natives  of  the  Colonel 
colder  climates  of  Hindostan,  or  the  countries  to  the  north  and  east  of  Hin-  Thomas  Mmiro 
dostan  ?— I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  probability  of  extending 
the  consumption  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  England  in  India,  because 
the  natives  nave  already  coarse  woollens  of  their  own,  which  answer  all  the 
purposes  for  which  they  require  them  better  than  those  of  England  do ; 
there  is  hardly  a  native  of  India  who  has  not  already  a  large  piece  of 
woollen,  as  it  comes  from  the  loom,  which  he  uses  something  as  a  Higli^ 
lander  does  his  plaid,  he  wraps  it  round  him  to  defend  him  from  the  wea* 
^  .  Jher,  and  he  sleeps  upon  it,  and  it  is  so  much  cheaper  than  any  thing  which 
can  be  made  in  this  country,  that  until  we  can  very  greatly  reduce  the 
price  of  our  woollen,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  find  a  market  in  India  for* 
it;  the  thermometer  in  the  greater  part  of  India,  in  the  interior,  is  for  m'any^ 
months  inr  the  year  generally  as  low  as  from  forty  to  sixty  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cold  is  as  much  felt  as  it  is  in  this  country,  except  during  hard- 
frost  i  the  natives  require  warm  clothing,  but  they  have  all  their  oviw 
coarse  Woollens,  and  many  of  the  richer  sort,  who  do  not  use  those  wool- 
lens, employ;  in  their  room,  quilted  silk  and  cotton,  which  is  both  warm* 
and  light*. 

Do  the  same  causes  operate  in  the  countries  to  the  north  and 'west*  of 
Hindostan  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  respect  to  the  countries  to  the  north* 
and  to  the  west  of  Hindostan,'  from*  any  observation  of  my  own;  Lean 
only  speakTrom  information,  and  that  leads  me  to  suppose  that  there  can* 
be  no  material  increase  in  the  use  of  European  manufactures  in  those ^ 
countries,  because  they  also  have  coarse  woollen  manufactures  of  their  own^ 

Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  prices  of  the  common^ 
woollen  cIoth5  manufactured  in  India,  uSed  by  the  nativcb? — The  com- 
mon woollen  which  the  natives  generally  use  is  a^piece,  as  it  comes  from 
the  loom,  of  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  by  four  or  five  broad  ;  such  a« 
piece  generally  costs  eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings,  the  coarser  kind ;  the* 
finer  kind,  much  of  the  same  texture  as  our  camlet  in  this  country,  is  made 
of  a  greater  length  and  breadth,  about  ten  feet  long,  by  six  or  seven  broad ; 
such  a  piece  sells  for  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings,  but  it  depends  a  good  deal, 
I  believe,  upon  the  markets;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  deaffer,  in- 
others  it  is  cheaper :  I  speak  with  respect  to  Mysore.  ,  * 

Do  the  more  opulent  natives  of  India,  that  have  much  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  purchase  to  any  extent  European  comihodities,  and  tor  what 
purposes  ?— -I  think  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  consumption  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities  in  India  does  not  depend  upon  the  wealth  of  the 

'  ■*      natives^ 
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*Colonel        natives,  that  the  opulent  seem  to  take  no  more  of  them  thatt  the  pooref 
Thomas  Mutdv.  sort,  that  it  chiefly  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  the  individual. 

Does  Tt  fall  within  your  knowledge,  that  Tippoo  Sultan  was  in  posses* 
sion  of  European  articles  to  a  considerable  amount  ?— Tippoo  Sultan  had 
a  considerable  quantity  of  European  articles  that  he  had  collected  from 
different  quarters,  of  which,  I  believe,  a  large  quantity  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  France ;  bul  he  madd  very  little  use  of  .them  ;  they  were 
found  upon  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  most  of  them,  in  a  lumber  room, 
and,  I  believe,  many  of  them  not  unpacked. 

From  your  observation,  do  you  think  the  market  for  European  comnK>* 
Cities  in  India  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  in  all  parts  where  you  have 
been  ? — I  think  the  supply  was  certainly  equal  to  the  demand,  in  every 
part  of  India  that  I  have  seen. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  present  system  of  trade  in  India  fully  adequate 
to  the  supply  of  any  probable  increase  of  demand  for  goods  among 
the  natives  ;  for  European  commodities  ?— The  present  system  of  supply 
is  equal,  and  much  more  than  equal,  to  any  probable  increase  which  is 
likely  to  take  place* 

Are  not  the  Indians  themselves  ingenious  in  manufactures,  and  likely 
to  supply  themselves,  any  demand  they  may  have  for  them  ? — ^The  i^tives 
in  India  are  ingenious  manufacturers,  and  would  be  likely  to  imitate  any 
European  manufactures  for  which  they  had  any  particular  use,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  to  carry  it  to  such  extent  as  to  answer  their  own  supply. 

Are  not  the  natives  of  Hindostan  very  quick  in  learning  any  manual 
operations,  or  any  new  arts  they  may  find  useful  to  them  ? — They  are  very 
quick  in  learning  all  manual  operations,  and  all  arts  which  they  thipk 
will  be  useful  to  them. 

Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  the  manner  in  which  the  Company 
pro.ide  the  investment  of  piece-goods  in  India  ? — I  never  was  dijrectly 
concerned  in  the  provision  of  any  of  the  investments,  but  I  believe  that 
the  investments  are  provided  through  the  agency  of  an  European  commer- 
cial resident,  by  means  of  advances  given  to  the  weavers,  receiving  in 
lerurn  the  cloth  at  stated  periods. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  weavers  work  indifferently  for  the  Com* 
pany  aud  for  any  other  merchants  that  may  apply  to  them  for  ihe  same 

purposes  ? 
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fOitposcs  ?— The  weaver  works  indifferently  for  the  Company 'and  for  pri-         Colonel' 
vale  nnierchants,  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  j  be  works  according  to  Thomas  Aiunjroi 
the  priority  of  advance ;  if  he  receives  it  first  frona  the  private  merchant^      ^ 
lie  is  first  obliged  to  supply  him ;  I  believe  there  is  a  regulation  of  the 
government  of  India  to  that  efiect«. 

Has  it  not  come  within  your  knowledge,  that  where  the  commercial 
f&sidelits  have  used  improper  authority  over  the  weavers,  that  has  beea 
effectually  checked  by  orders  of  the  Company's  government  in  India  ? — I 
have  had  myself  an  opportunity  pf  seeing  an  instance  of  the  kind ;  in 
tSkking  possession  of  the  fiarramahl,  the  country  ceded  by  Tippoo  Sultan^. 
in  IT92,  to  the  Company,  the  persons  employed  in  the  Company.'s  invest- 
ment forced  the  weaver  to  receive  some  advanc'es,^  and  to  work  for  the 
Conlpany  to  the  exclusion  of  the  private  merchant;  but  as  soon  as  the 
circumstance  was  represented  to  government,  a  stop  w^put  to  it ;-  and  L 
believe  sueh  a  practice  has  never  been  renewed. 

Do  the  Company's  servants  ever  interfere  with  the  free  price   of  com* 
modities  that  are  purchased  for  the  Company,  in  any  part  of  India  P-^— 
The  Com|>any's  servants  never  interfere  with  the  free  price^.  prices  are  all^ 
open  in  every  part  of  Indian- 
Is  not  Indik  full  of  tnerchants  and  dealers  of  every  class,  that  are  as- 
Snfelligetit  and  more  economical  than  ours? — India  is  full  of  merchants > 
6f  every  class,  from  the  pedlar  up  to  the  highest  merchant  ;  ihey  peryade 
every  part  of  the  country ;  there  is  no  article  for  which  there  Is  me  most 
triffmg  demand,  whether  European  or  Indian,  that  is  not  soon  carried  to- 
the  ^pot  where  the  demand  is,  by  the  travelling  merchants ;  they  have 
Mrr^i^ndents  in  every  quarter  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  iaterior,  and 
Wherever  they  hear  of  a  demand^,  they  take  care  to  supply  it  immediately.- 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  commercial  character  of  the -Company  is 
Very  high, 'all  over  India,  both  for  honour  and  regularity  ?-^I  know  that 
the  cbmtnercial  character  of  the  Company  is  very  high  all  over  India ;  l^ut 
the  natives  of  India  make  no  distinction  between  the  Company  and  the- 
British  government,  they  consider  the  purchases  made  by  the  Company  for- 
the  ihvesthients  in  the  same  light  as  any  other  purthases  made. for  the 
]ptlblic  service, whetherof  supplies  for  the  army,  of  tents^.or  grain  for  fortsj. 
^ey scarcely  regard  them  as  a  commercial  body;  the aoatives  of  Jn^iaiiave 
ailways  been  accustomed  to  isee  their  own  governments  acting  as  traders, 
purchasing  artides  for  the  public  service  at  a  low  price  by  requisition^ .  axuL 
"sblling  them  again  at  an  advanced  price  beyond  the  market  rate;  they  novi^ 

set.* 
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Colonel         see  the  purchases  made  by  the  Company  at  a  fair  market  price,  and  they 

TliQmds  Munro.  are  astonished  at  ihe  moderation  of  government,  so  different  from  whit 

^ — v'  ■    "^      they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  under  their  own  native  princes:  I  think 

that  the  commercial  character  of  the  Company  has  rather  contributed  to 
jaise  than  to  depress  the  character  of  the  nation  v^'ith  the  natives  of  India^ 

s 

In  tKe  event  of  a  free  trade  between  this  country  and  India,  and  English- 
^  -men  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  it  your 

opinion  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  natives,  and  to  prevent  their  oppression,  that  the  power  at  present 
possessed  by  the  local  government?  in  India,  to  remove  such  persons  ia 
case  of  misconduct  should  be  continued  ? — I  "am  of  opinion  that  the 
powers  which  the  local  governments  now  possess  in  India,  of  removing 
fiuch  persons  should  be  continued  ;  and  that  those  powers  will  hardly  be 
sufficient,  under  a  more  open  trade  and  a  great  influx  of  Europeans,  un- 
Jess  they  are  confirmed  by  some  act  of  the  legislature  in  this  country. 

f Examined  by  the  Committee,) 

Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  to  form  a  judgment  what  would  be 
-the  consequence  to  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  the  British  interests  in 
Europe,  if  the  commercial  transactions  of  India  were  separated  from  those 
hands  who  may  exercise  the  sovereign  power  ?— This  is  a  complicated 
cuestion,  but  I  should  rather  think  that  by  such  a  separation  the  power  of 
the  Company  of  carrying  into  eflFect  their  government  would  be  ytry  much 
weakened. 

Does  It  come  within  your  knowledge  to  form  an  opinion  what  may  be 
ihe  proportion  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  Mahomedan  population  ? — I  can 
.only  speak  of  the  south  of  India,  but  of  that  part  I  can  speak  with  some 
-certainty,  as  there  was  a  very  accurate  census  taken  of  that  part  of  Mysore 
which  was  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Company  ;  the  whole  population 
amounted  to  nearly  two  millions;  the  proportion  of  Mahomedansto  all 
the  rest  of  the  population  was  something  more  than  a  twentieth  part,  Jess 
than  a  nineteenth,  about  one  to  nineteen  and  a  half. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  whole  population  of  India  under  the  British 
«way,  is  at  present  submissive  and  apparently  contented  ? — ^I  think  the 
great  rtiass  of  the  population  is  certainly  both  submissive  and  contented^ 
both  apparently  and  in  reality;  but  there  are  many  chiefs  and  men  of  rank, 
^who  held  situatipns  under  the  old  government,  who  cannot  be  expected 
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fd'  fetnain  contented  under  any  European  government  by  which  thejr  aiie 
themselves  excluded  from  all  high  situations. 

*  Do  not  you  of  course  conclude  that  Mahomedans  who.  have  been  de- 
prived of  those  lucrative  situations,  and  situations  of  power,  would  put 
down  the  British  power  if  they  could  P-^— I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Nf  a^ 
bbmedaris^  if  they  were  able,  would  put  down  the  British  government*  to- 
mon-ows  and  that  the  Hindoos^  if  they  were  able^  would  put  down  both. 

As  long  as  the  Hindoos  are  Well  treated  by  the  British  power,  would 
the  discontented  part  of  the  Mahomedans  be  able  t6  effect  any  of  their 
purposes  ? — I  do  not  conceive  that  the  discontented  part  of  the  Mahome- 
dans would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  any  thing  against  the  Com« 
papy^s  government  while  the  Hindoo  populadon  is  satisned. 

Does  it  not  come  within  your  knowledge,  that  there  are  at  the  different 
presidencies  British  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  almost  every  description' 
of  trade  that  is  exercised  in  this  country,  such  as  coachm^ers,  carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  workers  in  the  different  metals,  workers  in 
all  kinds  of  tanned  leather,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  ? — I  believe  that  alt 
the  different  artisans  and  manufacturers  enumerated  in  the  question,  are 
to  be  found  at  Madras,  and  that  they  will  in  timi?  supply  the  European 
establishment  in  India  with  all  those  articles  which  are  now  sent  from 
Europe;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  artisans  esta* 
blbhed  there,  the  export  trade  of  this  country  will  be  diminished.    ' 

« 

Do  you  perchance  know  what  is  ,the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  made  in< 
India  by  an  European  shoemaker  ?— ^I  cannot  answer  that  ques:(iGn,  be* 
cause  I  never  bought  any  shoes  in  India»  except  those  of  the  maniltfacture^ 
of  Europe  ;  but  I  believe  the  price  is  ten  or  twelve  shillings. 

The  price  of  shoes  made  in  India  ?— Of  shoes  made  in  the  country  b;^ 
European  shoemakers;  they  are  also  made  by  natives  along  with  those 
European  shoemakers  who  employ  them. 

Do  you  conceive  that  which  you  have  stated  to  be  the  price  of  shoe^ 
made  under  an  European  shoemaker  by  native  workmen  r^Sometimes 
by  native  workmen  under  European  shoemakers,  and  sometimes  by 
European  shoemakers  themselves. 

Have  not  the  European  shoeniakers  instructed  those  native  \;<rorkmen 
to  work  in  the  manner  they  chose ;  and  is  nM  the  ptios  of  then:  labounMT 

2  E  cbeap^ 
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^lortd        cheap»  that  the  Europeaa  shoemaker  would  find  it  most  to  his  intereaft  tl^ 
Thomas Afun7'o.  employ  them? — I  believe  that. the  European  shoemakers  have -initructedi 

many  of  the  natives  to  make  shoes  after  the  European  fashion,  and  :that 
the  cheapness  of  the  Indian  labourer  induces  the  Eluropean  to  emplbjr 
him ;  but  many  of  the  Indian  shoemakers  themselves  make  shoes  of  thor 
country  leather,  without  any  connection  with  Europeans j  they  «ell  them, 
at  various  prices,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  Ihe  leather  ;  I. 
have  seen  thenij,  I  think^  from  a. shilling  a  pair  to^ eight  shiUiDg3,  made  ofi 
•country  tanned  leather. 

.  Are  not  the  woollen  cloths  which  you  described  as  Being  made  in  Indian 
and  used  by  the  natives,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  India  ?— -L 
conceive  the  vvoollen  cloths  made  by  the  natives  of  India,,  to  be  better*  . 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  that  country  than  what  we  make  here ;  they  are. 
better  for  suffering  all  the  rough  treatment  which  they  receive  from  the* 
natives,  being  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  they  are  likewifle>.  1  thiQk9. 
more  water-proof.. 

Are  the  Hindoo  women  kept  ih  a  state  of  seclusion  ? — HThe  Hlndea. 

women,   with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  small  tribes,   which* 

perhaps  do  not  fprm  one  fiftieth,  part  of  the  population,  have  ag^  much. 

t' liberty,  and  I  imagine  more,  than  the  women- in.  Europe;  I  believe  there: 

f  are  no  men  who  nave  been  in  India,  that  may  not  see  the  women  of  all, 

;  mnks,  younj^  and  old,,  bathing,  every  day,  not  only  in  retired  places^  hut 

i  at  large  garrisons  of  Europeans,  and  without  being  at  all  alarmed.at  the: 

'  appearance  of  Europeans*. 

Is  their  state  that  of  slaves  to  theiir  husbands  T — ^Their  state  is  not  thafr 
of  slaves  to  their  husbands,  they  have  as  much  influence  in  their  families, 
as,  I  imagine,  the  women  have  in  this  country ;  L  often  found  themi^ 
when  in  charge  of  the  ceded  districts,,  very  troublesome  tenants  at% 
iarmers;  I  have  firequently  known  women  of  respectable'&miiies,.  who* 
kept  their  husbands^  and  sons  grown  ug>.  at  home^  and  came  ta  dier 
cutcherry  to  debate  about  their  rents. 

If  the  European  regiments  were  to  be  reduced,,  and  the  infantry  of  the* 
Company's  army  were  to  consist  of  natives  a)one,  what  would,  be  the. 
effect  upon  the  character  and  the  efficiency  of  jhe  Company's  army  iw 
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pnn  cl>aracter  by  all  possible  means,  to  employ  Europeans  only  lo  lead-         CdUjwl 
^ng  the  assaults  of  all  places  taken  by  storm,  and  to  eiffpt^y  tbefn  |n  the  Tlicm^s^^Hr^. 
field  in  all  enterprise^  where  courage  is  required  ;  by  a  separation  of  tbci     -V^il^'y^'t^^v'^; 
£uropeao  part  of  tbe  establishment  from  the  native,  the  European  part  .  •-     ^ 

of  the  establishment  will  be  exclusively  employed  in  all  those  services  fa 
^bich  military  renown  ♦or  distinction  is  to  be  acquired  :  In  the  sepoy 
service,  the  officer?  cannot  be  employed,  except  in  all  the  lower  drudgery 
Bnd  fatigue  of  war,  they  will  in  consequence  sink  in  their  reputation, 
and  will  become  in  time  little  better  than  a  kind  of  country  milicia  ;  thef 
will  become  somewhat  like  what  the  sepoys  of  the  French  government 
formerly  were,  who,  being  separated  from  the  European  branch  of  tbe  ' 
Service,  were  commanded  by  officers  of  an  inferior  description  ;  the 
btficers,  by  being  excluded  from  all  great  occasions  of  signalizing  them- 
selves, would  sink  in  character,  and  would  be  held  in  no  estimation  by 
the  officers  of  the  European  part  of  the  establishment ;  the  sepoys  whom 
4hey  comtnanded  would  likewise  lose  their  respectability,  and  the  whole 
iiative  branch  of  the  establishment  would  then  become  no  better  than  a 
native  army  is  when  commanded  by  Europeans  under  a  native  jprince  i  ' 

the  European  officers  of  the  sepoy  establishment,    excluded   from  all 
^  distinction,  both  in  India  and  in  theirown  couhfry,  would  become  dis- 
contented, and  they  would  most  probably  in  time,  sooner  or  later,  t)/ 
'tteans  of  a  civil  war,  effect  the  Kparatioii  of  India  from  tljis  country, 

*  •  Would  these  be  the  probable  effects,  if  the  three  regiments  of  the 
Company's  European. infantry  were  reduced  ? — I  conceive  <h«  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  three  Company's  regiments  of  Europeans  wbuld  most  fikcly 
be  followed  by  those  effects, 

'  Did  the  militarv  character  of  tbe  sepoy  corps,  in  tne  French  serviice  in 
^India,  stand  as  high,  and  were  they  as  efficient  in  the  field,  as  the  se^y 
corps  in  the  Company's  .  service  ?-— The  military  character  of  the  sepoy 
kxwps  in  the  French  service  was  very  lowland  they  were  by  no  means  so 
^  efficient  as  the  Company!s  sepoys-;  I  should  suppose  that  one  rejgiment  of 
ihe  Company's  sepoys   would  hav«    dispelled  three  or    four*  corps  of 
French  sepoys ;  and  I  am  convinced  thai  this  superiority  in  the  Company's 
sepoys  lias  arisen  entirely  from  their  considering  themselvgs  as  a  part  of 
an  European  army ;  die  officers,  by  whom  they  have  been  trained,  were 
bred- in  European  regiments ;  after  scrying  a  certain  time  in  Eiitopean 
"regiments,  they  were  appointed  to  sepoy  cprps ;  and  after  remilnin^  with 
iepoy  corps  some  y^rs,  they  lyere  v^ry  often  sent  back  agaip  to  command 
^^urope^n  regiments,  or  ta  serve  ip  them,  so  th^t  tb^re  Wfi$  no  distinction 
•in  the  l^m'opean  officer^  wb<^ber:Jbe^^,fL^  1^'^^u^  l^i  P^  ^  i^h^saa 

*  2  c»  2  •  •   ^^^  .^^    *  iSoifpij 
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Colonel         corps;  the  Company's  sepoy  considers  himself  as  forming  an   integra] 
77{'^mas  Muriro.  part  of  the  British  European  army,  and  it  is  from  that  he  derives  his  higli 
'^  character  and  confidence:  By  a  separation  of  the  European  infantry,^  neT 

would  regard  himself  as  no  better  than  the  common  militia  of  the  country; 
ft  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  any  thing  like  equality  in  an  army 
divided  into  two  branches,  in  one  branch  of  which  the  officers,  should  be 
exclusively  employed  on  all  distinguished  occasions,  and  the  oflicers  of 
the  other  branch  excluded  from  having  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves  3  without  equ<ality  there  can  be  no  such  emulation  as  there 
eught  to  be  ;  among  military  men  there  must  be  something  like  equality 
\^.  to  maintain  it;  in  place  of  emulation,  we  should  have  jealousy:  Our 
military  establishment  in  India  should  be  formed  upon  principles  which,' 
while  they  extinguish  all  jealousy,  should  kindle  and  keep  alive  emula« 
tion« 

Would  then  the  efficiency  of  the  Company's  army  be  improved  by  an 
increase  of  their  European  establishment,  cavalty  as  well  as  infantry,  so 
is  to  admit  of  the  officers,  on  first  entering  into  the  army,  being  attached 
for  a  time  to  an  European  re|;iment  before  they  were  permitted  to  join 
the  native  corps  ?— Tne  efficiency  of  the  Company's  army,  I  conceive, 
would  be  very  greatly  improved  by  a  considerable  addition  of  EAiropean 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  by  such  an  addition  as  would  enable  every  omcer,. 
ppon  his  first  going  out  from  Europe  to  India,  to  be  employed  one  or 
two  years  with  an  European  regiment,  until  he  had  learnt  hit  duty«. 
He  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  a  sepoy  corps,  until,  by  previously 
serving  with  an  European  one,  he,  had  made  himself  master  of  all  his 
duties,  and  likewise,  by  being  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  natives,,  qualified  to  command,  and  to  act  with  sepoys. 

Would  any  advantages  result  from  filling  up  the  casualties  jn  European 
regiments  in  India  with  recruits  from  Europe,  instead  of  relieving  entire 
regiments  ? — I  conceive  that  very  great  advantages  would  result  fironi  such 
a  practice,  because,  by  sending  out  recruits  only,  you  have  always  veteran 
regiments;  the  recruits,  upon  their  landing,  are  thrown  into  old  regi- 
ments who  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  living  in  the  country^  and 
the  recruit  soon  becomes  a  perfect  soldier :  By  sending  out  intire  regv*. 
ments,  however  excellent  the  officers  may  be,  fron)  their  not  being, 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  country  and  with  the  modes  of  livinj|^ , 
a  corps  upon  its  first  arrival,  and  sometimes  for  one  or  two  years  aftec- 
wards,  is  quite  inefficient;  if  it  is  sent  to  the  field,  it  is  rather  an  incuqpk 
brance  than  an  advantiige  to  the  army :  There  is  likewise  by  the  systein 
-^i  sending  out  recruits  iastcad  of  whole  reguaents^  a  considenble  savingt ' 

not 


not  only  in  eiepcnsc,  but  likewise  in  the  lives  of  men  j  for  when  regi-  Co/m^      -^ 

iD«nti  are  (cnt  out  in  a  body,  from  their  inexpericBce  in  the  country  mode  Thomas Munro 
cf  living,    a   mucli  greater  proportion  of  Ihera  die,  than  among  those      ^'  — v-—-* 
rccniils  who  arc  thrown  into   old  veteran  regiments  established  to  tlic. 
countiy. 

Have  the  military  regulations  of  1796  removed  the  discontents  and 
jealousies  which  had  prcviuusty  prevailed  bctwceti  the  King's  and  Com- 
pany's troops,  and  the  Company  s  troops  belonging  to  the  (lifTcrcnt  prc- 
•idencieg? — 1  <lo  not  conceive  that  the  rcgtdalioiis  of  1796  have  in  any 
degree  removed  the  ica'ou>ics  that  subsisted  between  the  King's  and  Com- 
ifany's  irooj'K,  and  [he  Company's  troops  at  the  different  eslabtifchmentSi 
It  was  supposed  tliat  those  regulations  went  upon  a  principle  of  equality 
both  in  rank  and  emolument,  but  with  regard  to  emolumc^ot,  while  the 
Madras  army  was  on  halt  batta,  the  Bengal  army  continued  to  receive 
fnll  barta,  and  when  serving  beyond  the  province  of  Bengal,  an  allow- 
ance tquivalent  to  double  full  batta,  I  believe,  until  it  was  struck  off  by 
the  Manjuis  Welleslcy  ;  with  regard  to  equality  in  appointment  to  dis- 
llnguishcd  situations,  there  appears  to  have  been  very  little  ;  for  while  the 
Company  had  an  army  of  nearly  150,000  men,  and  I  believe  abovs 
4,000  officers,  and  !Iis  Nfajesty's  officers  in  India  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  1,000,  since  1796  there  have,  I  believe,  been  fittecn  or  twenty  offi- 
cers ot  His  Majesty's  service  appointed  to  the  distinguished  situation  of 
commander  in  chief  or  governor  at  the  different  presideocies,  while  not 
a  single  Company's  ofBcer  has  ever  held  such  a  station. 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Company's  officers,  by 
fheir  exclusion  from  the  higher  military  stations  in  India,  and  all  marks 
of  honour  and  public  distinction  ? — I  conceive  that  the  effect  produced 
npon  the  minds  of  the  Company's  otHcers,  by  their  exclusion  from  all 
high  stations  in  India,  has  been  to  render  thetn  dissatisfied  with  thenr 
aituation. 

Has  not  a  preference  been  shewn  to  Ilis  Majesty's  officers,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  uiiliiary  commands  generally  ?— A  preference  has  in  mairtt 
iilktaiicoi  been  ^ewn  to  His  Majesty's  omcers,  in  the  distribution  of  mi* 
filary  cummand ;  and  remonstrances  hare  in  consequence  come  to  thi* 
couotiy,  which  have  produced  an  order  to  reverse  such  appointments. 

Ik  there  not  a  considerable  growth  of  cotton  wool  in  different  parts  of 
India  ?•— The  growth  of  cotton  wool  Is  very  general  in  most  parts  ot  India. 

Miy 
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there  is  no  particular  advantage  to  the  farmer  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton« 
he  derives  no  more  profit  from  it  than  he  does  from  grain. 

What  18  the  general  quality  of  the  cotton  wool  grown  in  India  ?— ^T  aiw 
not  sufficiently  master^  the  subject  to  answer  that  question  particularly  ; 
lUl  that  1  know  is,  ^hat  there  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  of  cotton  wool 
grown  in  India,  some  long  staple,  and  some  shorter,  some  cotton  that 
is  biennial,  other  that  is  annual. 

Might  not  the  quality  be  improved,  if  proper  encouragement  were 
^iven  to  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  quality  might  be  considerably 
unproved  by  proper  encouragement. 

Could  flot,  under  sudh  encfouragement,  a  supply  to  any  extent  be 
obtained  ?—! think  that  the  supply  might  be  carried  to  any  extent. 

Have  they  not  in  different  parts  of  India  the  seed  of  the  cotton  growA 
in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  may  not  the  same  be  cultivatfd  to  produce 
cotton  wool  of  equal  quality  in  India  ?-^I  liave  only  seen  some  small 
experiments  made  in  India  upon  the  Bourbon  cotton,  and  I  am  doubtful 
If  it.  can  be  brought  to  answer  upon  a  gre^t  scale  in  India,  in  the  climates 
to  whiclr  I  have  been  accustomed,  because  the  Bourbon  cotton  does  not 
grow  without  artificial  watering  ;  the  Indian  cotton  |;rows  withobt  tnj 
watering,  i^  is  left  entirely  to  the  rain  and  dew  ot  heaven  t  but  It  li 
probable  that  the  difference  of  price  in  the  Bourbon  cotton  might  com- 
pensate for  the  expence  of  watering ;  there  are  probably  districts  in  India 
where  there  is  moisture  enough  to  supply  the  want  of  artificial  watering. 

I)o  you  think  that  an  open  trnde,  under  the  present  restrictions  in  regard 
•to  residence,  to  the  principal  settlements  ot  India,  would  be  followed  by 
any  consequences  likely  to  disturb  the  government  and  tranquillity  of  that 
country  ?--^An  open  trade  under  the  present  restrictions,  and  supported 
likewise  by  an  act  of  the  lecrislature  from  this  country,  and  such  a*  trade 
confined  to  the  principal  establishments,  could  not,  I  apprehend,  be  pro« 
ductive  of  an)  consequences  detrimental  to  the  peace  or  the  country  j  it 
might  occasionally  produce  disputes  at  those  principal  settlements,  but  the 
European  authorities  already  established  there  would  be  quite  siifficiekit 
"to  controul  them. 

jPe  you;cobqeive  that  the'  number  of  Europeans  now  in  liidk  would 

kc 


%e  greatly  augmented  by  the  establishment  of  an  opci,i;i  Jtrade  J—I  imagj^ne         Calpffifi 

tBat  at  the  first  opening  of  the  trade,  the  number  of  Eunopeanjs  wo\^l^^;be  Tlwma^  ^Wfy^* 

v^ry, considerably  augmented  ;  but  I  imagine  tbat^  by  degree$>  that  riqm- 

b*er  would  limit  itself  to  the  demand  of  the  trade>  .that  no  PCrspn  cpu]^ 

remain  in  India,  unless  Europeans  employed  either  in  trade  themselves  or 

as  agents  for  commercial  houses;,  they  could  not  possibly  subsist  bytmaDu* 

£u:turing,    on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  natives;  ,a4:id  if  ih^ 

t^de  was  not  greatly  increased  beyond  its  present  extent,  I  conceive  that 

tfa^.Eurqpean  settlers  in  that  country  could. no t^.  fotany  leag|b  of  time,^.  be 

greatly  increased.  .   < 

Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  considerable  portion  of  Eurppeans  can 
maintain  themselves  in  India,  so  as  to  colonize  that  country  ? — ^Tbe  Eu- 
ropeans at  present,  by  law,  cannot  become  proprietors  of  land  in  Xndia,; 
they  Cannot  be  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  and  eco- 
Qomy  of,  the  natives  ;  they  are  therefore  excluded  from  almost  every  other' 
means  of  subsisting  themselves,  except  by  trade  ;  and  I  tjiierqfore  conceivje* 
that  their  numbers  never  could  augpnent  so  greatly  as  to  make  them  what: 
flight  be  called  a:  colony^ 

Then  the. Committee  is  to  understand,,  that  in  your  opinion,  if  the  co- 
lonization of  India  were  desirable,  it.  is  not  practicable  ?— rX  do  not  think 
tJbi^t.tUe  colonization  of  India,  under  the  existing  regulations,  by  whicb 
an  European  in  India  cannot  become  a  pipprietor  of  the  native  ^il,  ig 
ptracticable  ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  desif^aole,  and  that  that  law  was  rcr 
pealed,  I  hardly  imagine  that  even  then  they  could  colonize  to  any  exr 
teat  3  they  would  be  borne;  d9wn  by  the  superior  populatiod  of  the  nar 
tives,.  more  industrious  and  more  economical  than  themselves*. 

-  #      -  •        - 

Do  you  know  of  any  quarrels  having  arisen  with  the  natives  of  Indiaj 
in  consequence  of  the  admittance  of  the  Americans  into  our  settlements  ? 
f<--I  never  heard  of  any  disputes  of  that  nature,  but  that  might  have  arisen* 
from  my  not  being  upon  the  spot  to  which  American  traders  resorted  ^  I 
thipk  it.  very  possible  that  many  affrays  took  place  between  the  American 
•eamen  and  the  natives,  as  happen  bet weea  our  own  and  the  natives^ 

During  the  whole  or  any  considerable  part  of  your  residence  i^  Ibdia^ 
4iid  you  acquire  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  habits  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Mabomedan  population,  which  enables  you  to  form  an > 
opinion  whether  the  use  of  British  manufactures  might,  in  the  event  of  a 
free  trade  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price,  become  more  gene* 
fsAly^  extensive  among,  the  natives  {'--*I  acquired  a  very  cpsnj^lele  k4ow«* 

iedgj:t^ 
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Colonel        ledge  of  the  character,  both  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  population  ; 

Thomas  Munro.  and  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  I  have  very  little  hope  of  any 

^*       .  r         '    material  increase  being  produced,  except  at  some  very  distant  period 

upon  the  export  of  our  own  manufactures,  even  if  the  price  is  reduced ; 

\  because  I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is  likely  to  be  such  a  reduction  as 

I  can  bring  our  manufactures  into  competitioq  with  those  that  the  natives 
require  and  can  produce  in  their  own  country :  It  has  been  sometimes 
said,  that  the  natives  have  a  prejudice  against  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  ;  the  Hindoos  have  no  prejudices  against  the  use  of  any  thing 
that  they  can  convert  to  an  useful  purpose,  whether  European  or  native 
manufacture,  it  is  pure  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  ot  the  workman  to  all 

:  Hindoos;  but  they  have  one  prejudice,  which  I  believe  also  is  a  very 
common  one  in  this  country,  against  the  paying  a  higher  price  for  a  worse 
commodity,  and  until  we  can  undersell  them  in  such  articles  as  they  now 
require  for  their  own  use,  we  have  no  hope  of  extending  the  use  of  our 
own  manufactures  in  India ;  it  is  entirely  a  question  ot  price ;  whenever 

.  we  can  undersell  the  Hindoos  in  any  article  which  they  require,  it  will 
find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country  without  much  help  from  thie 

,  British  merchants;  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  interior  in  spite  of  all 

^  regulations  to  prevent  it.  .     . 

If  the  native  inhabitants  of  India  possessed  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
manufactures  of  thb  country,  do  you  think  the  use  of  them  m  India  would 
be  gradually  increased  P— I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  possession  of  the 
means  of  purchase  would  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  consumption  of 
European  articles  in  India  \  but  I  imagine  that  the  first  use  which  the 
Hindoos  would  make  of  the  improvement  of  their  own  circumstances^ 
would  be  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  their  own  manufactures,  which 
are  so  much  better  adapted  to  their  climate^  and  so  much  superior  in  beauty 
to  ours. 

Do  you  believe  that  a  free  trade  would  tend  to  mcrease  the  wealth  df 
the  native  population  of  India  ? — I  apprehend  that  a  free  trade,  so  far  as 
it  encouraged  the  manufactures  and  raw  produce  of  the  country,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  in  one  article  in  particular,  that  of  cotton,  an  increasing  demand 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  country. 

In  the  event  of  an  open  trade,  do  you  think  that  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
ftt  home,  large  supplies  of  rice  might  be  procured  advantageously  from 
Jadia  ?— I  imagine  that  in  seasons  of  scarcity  very  large  supplies  of  rice 
night  be  obtained  from  India*  '^ 
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With  reference  to  the  gradual  improvement,  civllizatioft,  aiii'prtjsperity         C^iknit:^ 
of  the  native  population  of  India,  do  you  think  those  objects  would'  be  Tliom&s Mintt^. 
advanced  by  the  establishment  of  an  open  trade,  under  the  restrictionswhith     v_< 
you   conceive  to  be  necessary  for  securing  the  tranquilHty  of  ihatcmintry? 
~-I  imagine  that  an  open  trade,  restricted  to  the  principal- settlements,    . 
tinder  such  regulations  as  might  be  established,  would' be  productive  of  *n 
increase  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  that  that  would  be  very  sIovb^ 
and  very  gradual :  With  regard  to  civiRzation,   I  do  not  exactly  undec. 
stand  what  is  meant  by  the  civilization  of  the  Hindoos;  in  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  good 
government,  and  in  an  education,  which,  by  banishing  prejudice  and  su"- 
perstition,  opens  the  mind  to receiveitistruction  of  every  kind,^from  e^rery 
quarter,  they  are  much  inferior  to  Europeans :  but  if  a  good  system  of 
agriculture,  unrivalled  manufacturing  skill,  a  capacity  to  produce  whatever 
can  contribute  to  convenience  or  luxury;  schools  established  in  every 
vUlage,'  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ^  the  general  practice 
pf  hospitality  and  charity  amongst  each  other;  and  above  all,  a  treatment 
of  the  female  sex,  full  of  confidence,  respect  and  delicacy,  are  among  the 
signs  which  denote  a  civilized  people,  then  the  Hindoos  are  not  inferior  to- 
the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  if  civilization  is  to  become  an. article  of  tmde  ; 
between  the  two  countries,  I  am  convinced  that  this  country  will  gain  hf  > 
the  import  cargo. 

When  you  speak  of  an  open  trade,  do  you  speak  of  a  trade  limited 
to  the  three  principal  settlements,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bmnbay  ?— I 
Speak  of  a  trade  limitbd  to  tho^e  three  principal  settlements^- 

When  you  speak,  of  such  regulations  as  might  be  suggested  for  carrying^ 
CR  a  free  trade,  so  defined  by  you,  without  any  danger  to  pur  possessions- 
in  India,  what  sort  of  regulations  have  you  in  contemplatibn  ? — ^Ihe  detail 
of  those  regulations  would  perhaps  be  more  extensive  than  1  could  iipme- 
mediatelv  mention  5  but  among  them  I  should  continue  those  th?t  Qdw 
exist  in  India,  supported  by  similar  regulations  establishctd  in  this  coun* 
try;  which  should  leave  no  hope  of  any  person  being  enabled  to  reside  in 
India  without  the  licence  of  government,  or  of  his  being  enabled  to  r^qiain 
there  after  he  should  by  his  conduct  have  made  it  necessary  to  remove  him ; 
it  might  be  necessary  tooblige  masters  of  vessels  going  out  to  India,  toac* 
count  for  all  their  passengers  and  crew,,  and  to  bring  back  all  who  were  not     . 
permitted  by  licence  to  remain  in  the  country;   th^re  might  be  some  other 
tegulalions,  which  I  cannot  at  present  suggest ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  lbat>. 
by  restraining  the  trade  to  the  three  principal  establishmepts^.  there  would 
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Colonel        be  no  difficulty  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  o^ 
Thomas Mtinro.  the  government. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  that  unless  a  free  trade  was 
confined  to  the  three  principal  settlements,  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
AS  you  have  now  referred  to,  danger  might  arise  to  our  possessions  in  India  ? 
—1  am  of  opinion  that  unless  the  trade-was  so  restrained,  the  consequences 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  security  of  our  possessions  in  India. 

The  Committee  is  to  understand  you  are  of  opinion,  that  unless  a  power 
be  vested  in  the  government  in  India,  at  its  own  good  pleasure  to  send 
bome  any  person  whom  it  thought  dangerous,  inconvenience  would  arise  ? 
'— I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  government  could  not  maintain  its  authority, 
without  such  power  being  vested  in  it. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  legislature  should  pass  a  law,  declaring  that 
every  person  in  these  United  Kingdoms  should  have  a  right  to  go  to  India» 
to  what  parts  of  the  coast  he  pleased,  danger  would  arise  to  our  possessions 
in  India  ? — If  every  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  allowed  to  go  to 
India,  and  to  what  part  of  the  coast  he  pleased,  I  am  of  opinion  that  very  ! 
great  danger  would  arise  to  the  security  of  our  possessions  in  that  country;  • 
there  would  be  constant  disturbances  at  all  the  little  seaports  upon  the  - 
coast;  those  disturbances  might  not  immediately  affect  the  stability  of  the  ,. 
government,  but  they  would  greatly  tend,  at  a  future  period  of  war,  or 
of  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  to  facilitate  the  overthrow  of  our  power,  by 
rendering  the  minds  of  the  natives  disaffected  to  the  British  government. 

Do  you  believe  that  if  the  legislature,  by  law,  should  enable  all  firitish 
subjects  to  go  to  India,  and  to  trade  to  any  part  of  Itidia  they  pleased,  the 
regulations  now  existing  could  be  practically  enforced  bv  the  East-India 
Company  ? — I  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  question,  because  I  should 
suppose  that  if  all  individuals  in  this  country  were  enabled  to  go  to  any 
part  of  India  they  pleased,  in  order  to  trade,  it  would  in  a  great  measur6 
^Mpersede  the  regulations  now  existing  in  India;  if  the  legislature  of  this  ^ 
country  authorizes  ^persons  to  go  there,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
existing  regulations,'  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  them  against  them. 

Do  not  the  regulations  now  existing  apply  to  persons  going  to  India  with 
the  permission  of  the  Company  ? — ^'Ine  regulations  now  existing  apply  to 
Jjersons  going  to  India  with  the  permission  of  the  Company ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  they  would  not  apply  in  the  same  manner  under  an  open  trade ; 
that  the  people  in  this  country,  from' ignorance,  would  suppose  that  they 

wcr« 
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mer^  independent  of  tjiose  regulations;  any  regulations  that  would  be        Colonel 
elPectual  in  restraining  Europeans  going  out  to  India»  must  be  made  in  TbQm^M^B^OJ 
this  country,  under  any  thing  like  an  open  trade. 

.  When  you  speak  of  a  licence,  do  you  mean  a  licence  from  the  East-India 
Company,  or  the  government  in  India,  as  the  only  security  there  would 
^  against  the  inconvenience  that  would  otherwise  arise  from  ft  free  trade? 
fi*— 1  am  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  other  security  but  such  licences^ 
(Coming  either  through  the  East-India  Company  or  the  government  ia 
Indi^. 

When  you  speak  of  a  free  trade,  ypu  mean  a  trade  limited  to  the  thcec 
principal  settlements,  and  open  only  to  such  persons  as  shall  have  the 
ucence  of  the  Company  for  trading  ?— When  I  speak  of  a  free  trade,  I 
mean  limited  to  those  three  principal  establishments,  on  account  of  the 
European  authorities  that  are  now  established  there  y  but  there  are  one  or 
two  other  principal  ports,,  in  which,  if  there  were  European  establish^ 
meats  sufficient  to  controul  traders  from  this  country,  J  should  have  no  ap<^ 
prehension  of  any  danger  arbing  from,  their  calling  at  s^uch  plai:es9  undej- 
proper  regulations. 

By  *^  proper  regulations,*'  you  meaa  Ucenceii  ?— rLiCencei. 

Po  not  you  believe  tbfit  if  licences  were  not  granted  by  the  Company, 
but  the  regulations  of  the  Company  still  remaiaed  in  force,  to  be  applied 
to  persons  sent  out  under  the  authority  of  the  law  of  thi$  country,  the  go* 
vernment  in  India  must  necessarily  be  much  lowered  in  its  authority,  and 
that  those  regulations  could  not  be  practically  enforced  ? — I  think  that  such 
9  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  virtually  subverting  the  authority  of 
the  Company  in  India. 

Do  you  think  that  an  open  trade  from  every  port  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  every  port  in  India,  could  be  efficiently  conducted,  unless  the  pro«> 
prietor  and  the  merchant,  or  his  agent,  were  at  liberty  to  sojourn  in  the 
ports  or  places  to  which  his  merchandize  should  be  carried  or  consigned  ? 
r— I  should  apprehend  that  such  an  open  trade  could  not  be  efficiently  con* 
ducted,  unless  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  were  permitted  to  rearde  at  the 
place  to  which  the  goods  were  consigned. 

Do  you  think  that  unless  the  present  regulatioris,  and  perhaps  still 
stronger,  were  enforced  by  this  House,  in  regard  to  all  those  agents  or  per- 
sons who  might  think  it  their  interest  to  settle  in  those  different  places^ 
material  injury  might  be  done  to  the  British  Empire  in  India  ?-^CertainIy, 

2^  F  SL  unless. 
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Colonel         unless  the  same  regulations  which  now  exist,  and  others  which   it  would 
Thomas  Muvro.  be  necessary  to  establish  upon  the  opening  of  any  thing  like  a  free  trad«, 

were  applied  to  those  agents. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  did  not  think  an  open  trade  could  be  carried 
on  by  British  merchants  with  advantage,  unless  they  or  their  agents  were 
allowed  to  reside  at  the  places  to  which  their  merchandize  was  carried ;  is 
it  not  your  opinion  that  in  carrying  on  an  open  trade,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary fo^  those  merchants  to  have  agents  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  to 
be  allowed  to  send  their  merchandize  to  the  different  fairs-in  the  interior  of 
the  country  ? — I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  such 
a  case  for  the  merchants  to  have  their  agents  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  I  apprehend  that  those  agents  never  could  become  numerous;  that  in 
a  .very  short  time  the  merchants  would  find  it  much  cheaper  to  employ 
native  agents. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  East  India  Company  to  send  their  merchan- 
<]ize  to  the  fairs  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  it  is  likely  to  be  in  de- 
mand ? — I  am  not  aware  that  such  is  the  practice  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany ;  I  believe  that  under  the  government  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  an 
experiment  was  made  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bengal,  by  sending  up  Eu- 
ropean goods  to  the  fair  at  Hurdwar,  but  I  believe  with  very  little  success  ; 
wherever  there  are  fairs  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  European  merchant  to  send  his  goods,  he  will  find  plenty  of  natives 
to  carry  them  there,  at  a  much  smaller  expense  than  he  can  possibly  do, 
provided  there  is  a  demand ;  there  is  no  great  fair,  I  may  add,  in  any  part 
of  India,  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  no  large  village  having  a  market, 
in  which  such  European  articles  as  are  in  demand  are  not  found;  but  those 
articles  are  very  trifling,  a  few  penknives  or  scissars,  or  small  looking- 
glasses,  or  spectacles,  compose  almost  the  whole  cargo  of  European  goods 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  India. 

Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  Christians,  Europeans  and  natives,  in 
that  part  of  India  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I  cannot  state  the 
proportion  of  Christians  in  that  part  of  India  w^ith  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
m  that  part  of  Mysore  in  which  I  was  stationed  for  seven  years,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  two  millions  there  were  not  ten  Christians ;  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
I  believe  that  before  the  accession  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  there  were  reckoned 
to  be  very  nearly  from  fifty  to  sixty  tho  jsand  Roman  Catholic  Christians, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tippoo,  and 
very  few  of  them  returned  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  died  in  confinement. 
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If  the  ships  of  three  hundred  tons  belonging  to  the  open  traders,  should  Colonel 
be  allowed  to  go  armed  to  India,  and  should  fail  in  their  commercial  spe-  TKomasMunro. 
culations,  would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  their  passinjf  the  straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  committing  outrages  on  the  Chinese  junks>  and  thus  exposing 
this  country  to  a  dispute  with  China  ? — I  am  very  doubtful  if  such  con- 
duct would  ever  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  commanders  of  such  vessels  ; 
we  have  instances  of  vessels,  without  passing  the  straits  of  Malacca,  be- 
coming pirates;  it  is,  I  think-,  barely  within  probability  that  some  vessels 
filled  with  disappointed  adventurers,  and  passing  those  straits,  might  com- 
mit depredations  upon  Chinese  junks  or  others;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  Chinese  government  would  break  off  their  connection  with  this  coun- 
try bn  account  of  depredations  committed  upon  the  high  seas. 

,  Supposing  the  adventurers  to  fail  in  their  trade  at  the  principal  settle- 
ments, and  government  not  to  have  the  power  to  send  them  home,  would 
they  not  be  likely  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  native  princes  ?— •They - 
would  be  very  likely,  railing  in  their  adventures,  unless  government  had 
such  a  power  of  sending  then)  home,  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  native 
princes  ;  there  are  very  few  of  the  lower  class  of  Europeans^  who  if  once 
allowed  to  land  in  India  ever  wish  to  quit  it. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  Europeans, 
trading  with  the  subordinate  settlements^  should  have  a  licbnce;  do  you 
think  that  a  licence  would  be  equally  necessary  for  Europeans  going  to  the 
principal  settlements,  or  would  not  the  power  of  removing  those  Europeans 
at  pleasure  be  sufficient  ?— I  imagine  a  licence  would  be  equally  necessary 
in  all  cases. 

You  have  stated,  in  a  former  answer,  that  an  increased  demand  for  the 
products,  and  particularly  the  cotton  of  India,  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  that  country ;  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  any  supply,  both  of  cotton  and 
rice,  could  be  brought  to  England,  without  an  introduction  of  the  pro- 
posed system  of  a  free  trade  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  an  increase  of  those  ar- 
ticles might  be  brought  to  this  country,  without  the  introduction  of  the  » 
proposed  free  trade ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  the  same  capital  would  be  , 
employed  for  that  purpose,  under  the  present  system,  as  would  be  under  ' 
a  free  trade. 

[Tlie  further  examination  of  the  Witness  was  postponed. 

[The  Witness  withdrevv. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Progress^ 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
^  .  Martis^ 
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Ma$^isy  13«  die  AprUis,  181S. 


SxEPHEii  RuMBOLB  LusHiNGTON^  Esq.  io  the  Chain 


Colbnet  Resohedj  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  more  the  Hoiue,  Thtfr 

Ihomas  Munro.  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  this  Committee^  in  the  matters  tc-, 

ferred  to  them,  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  Examination  of  such  Witnesses  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
House  to  attend  this  Committee,  and  to  report  the  Minutes  of  $uch  Bzft* 
mination.  from  time  to  tirne^  ta  the  House.^ 


Colonel  THOMAS  MUNRO  waa  ^in  calfed  in»  and  examined  by  ^ 

Committee,  as  follows  x 

m 

Tti  your  judjgment,  would  not  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
freight  of  cotton  afford  a  facility  in  the  introduction  of  that  commodity 
in  the  manufactures  of  this  country  ? — This  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
easily  answer,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  cotton  in* 
this  country* 

Tou  have  mentioned  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  that  you  conceived' 
licences  would  be  necessary  to  persons  going  to  the  presidencies  for  the 
purpose  of  trade ;  in  your  judgment  does  that  licence  refer  to  a  persoa 
going  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  or  with  a  view  to  residence ;  in  your  opi« 
iiion,  is  any  licence  necessary  for  a  person  going  to  one  of  the  president 
cies  with  a  view  to  trade,  and  returning  by  the  same  ship  ? — ^If  a  person- 
is  going  to  reside,  I  should  think  that  the  licence  would  be  absolutely. 
necessary ;  if  he  is  going  to  trade,  there  will  be  a  licence  with  theshipu 

In  the  event  of  an^  open  trade,  a  merchant  in  this  country  fitting  out  a. 
vessel  to  South  America,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  India  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  trade,  do  you  imagine  that  a  licence  for  that  vessel,  previously 
Jo  her  proceeding  from  this  country,  is  necessary  ? — I  should  think  that 
all  vessels  going  to  India  should  be  furnished  with  licences ;  but  pro- 

oeediD^ 
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,  ceeding  by  America,  there  might  be  cases  in  which  soch  a  licebce  might         C$Jwi€t 

be  dispensed  with*  Tb^mis  Muttt^^ 

« 

•'  4 

If  a  licence  in  some  cases  be  not  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against 
offence  which  may  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  India,  on  what  ground  do 
you  think  that  such  licences  are  necessary^  in  the  event  of  a  direot 
royage  from  this  country  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  not  of 
residence  ? — ^I  should  think  that  in  the  former  case  a  licence  could  be 
dispensed  with  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  made  oat,  that  they  could 
not  have  known  before  sailing  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
India ;  but  although  I  think  it  may  be  dispensed  with  on  particular  oc-^ 
casions,  I  should  think  it  a  good  rule  to  observe  it  in  all  others* 

Do  you  conceive  any  difference  would  exist  in  India,  whether  tktOBm 
licences  of  which  you  speak  were  granted  by  the  £ast  Inidia  GoiKipan)f^ 
or,  in  consequence  of  any  provision  to  be  made  Xpf  the  East  India  CeiQr 
pany,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Controul  ?--*I  should  think 
that  in  this  country  it  is  merely  a  question  of  arrangement;  but  that  in 
India  all  licences  going  from  this  country  should  go  from  the  CoQapaay : 
I  should  think  that  while  the  government  of  India  remains  in  the  handt 
of  the  Company,  all  licences  should  pass  through  the  Directors. 

Would  any  difference  exist  in  India,  whether  that  }ice»ce  were  givea 
dilrectly  from  the  East  India  Company,  upon  the  application  of  the  mer- 
chant in  this  country,  or  granted  by  the  East  India  Company  in  conset 
quench  of  any  provision,  inati  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  that 
they  should  grant  that  licence  by  the  direction  and  controul,  jind  under 
the.  authority  of  the  Board  of  Controul  ?*— I  do  not  conceive  that  in  this 
case  any  difference  could  exist. 

Would  not  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  expense  of  the  transpolta? 
tion  cf  cotton  naturally  give  advantages  U>  the  purchaser  of  cotton  ia 
India,  with  a  view  to  its  sale  in  this  country,  and  thereby  tend. to  enable 
him  either  to  give  an  advanced  price  in  India.  Or  to  dispose  of  it  upon 
more  moderate  terms  here  ? — The  reduction  of  the  charge  of  fireiglit,  in 
6o  far  as  it  would  enable  the  cotton  to  come  to  this  country,  would  cen* 
tainly  increase  the  quantity*  .     > 

Would  not  the  increased  price  \ifhich  would  thus  be  procured  by  thp 
cultivator  of  cotton  in  India,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  teudtto  a  con^ ' 
siderable  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  that  €OiQqiodity.?-r»Cottpj;)  illfA 
India  does  not  yield  a  greater  profit  in  general  than  common  grain,  Mk 

cause. 
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Colonel         cause  the  demand  for  it  is  not  very  considerable  ;  but  ^ery  increa<5e  of 
Thomas  Munro.  the  demand,  which  should  raise  the  price,  would  likewise  extend  the 

cultivation  and  increase  the  quantity  of  produce. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  best  of  means,  have  been  already  used  of 
discovering  what  articles,  suitable  for  British  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion, are  either  produced  or  are  produceable  in  the  Company's  territa- 
ries  ? — I  believe  that  orders  have  at  different  tinie>  been  sent  by  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  I  do  not 
'know  of  any  other  article  for  which  orders  have  been  sent. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  easier  access  to  India  were  allowed  to^ 
persons  bred  to  the  cotton  trade,  and  more  practised  and  skilled  than  ge- 
neral merchants  in  distingui<«hing  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  used  \rt 
British  manufactures,  auch  persons  would  soon  discover  the  situations 
most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  each  sort  of  cotton,  the  best  means 
of  cultivating  them,  and  of  keeping  the  finer  separate  from  the  coarser 
cottons  ?— *I  should  have  no  doubt  that  if  persons  skilled  in  cotton  were 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  India,  they  would  probably  find  the  means, 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  cotton. 

According  to  your  opinion,  would  not  an  open  trade  give  a^lditionai 
facilities  and  encouragemeiit  to  such  persons  as  have  been  described  in 
the  last  question,  to  accompli.h  those  objects  P-**!  am.  of  opinion  that 
all  those  facilities  might  be  given  as  the  trade  now  stands,  with  proper 
regulations,  by  granting  such  persons  licences  to  proceed  to  the  ioteriorji^ 
and  settle  in  the.  situations  they  best  liked« 

Have  such  facilities  actually  been  given  ? — 1  do  not  know  that  thcjf 
have  been  given,  or  that  they  have  been  refused ;  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  I  was,  there  were  no  such  settlers  %  but  there  are  settlers,. 
I  believe,  iii  other  parts  of  the  country^  to  whom,  such  licences  have 
been  given. 

Are  not  the  natives  of  India  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  and  preparing 
cotton  for  their  own  spinning,  by  hand  labour? — ^They  clean  it  for  theic 
own  spinning,  both  by  hand  labour  and  by  a  tnachine,  a  kind  of  a  bow. 

Have  you  had  the  means  of  learning  how  much  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  in  India  by  this  operation  ?-->I  have  had  the  means  of  learn- 
kig,  but  I  cannot  at  present  recollect  it. 
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Dp  you  recollect  nearly  ^— No,  I  cannot  with  any  certainty  specify         Colonel 
Wliat  the  cost  was.  Thomas  Munro. 

Do  you  suppose  that  a  similar  operation  can  be  perJPormed  at  an  equally 
small  expense  in  America,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world»  meaning 
the  operation  by  manual  labour  ?— 'Certainly  not  in  a  country  where  la* 
Jbour  is  not  so  cheap  as  it  is  in  India,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  country, 
in  which  cotton  grows^  where  labour  is  so  cheap* 

Has  not  cotton  been  cultivated  in  India  n^ore  with  a  view  ta  the  trade 
with  China  than  that  with  Great  Britain?— I  am  only  acquainted  with, 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  south  of  India ;  I  believe  that  there  the 
cultivation  is  chiefly  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  for  thd 
.  investment  of  cloth,  on  accoui^t  o^  the  Company  and  privfite  merchant^ 
brought  to  jEurppc;» 

'  Have  you  had  t;hc  mqins  of  knowing  wheti^er  the  Chin«;$^  will  give  a 
Biuch  higher  price  fpr  the  finer  and  superior,  than  for  the  coarser  and^ 
inferior  cottons  ?«i^I  t^ive  qot  ha4  the  o^ans  of  J^nowing  this^ 

You  have  stated,  that  the  opening  of  the  Ipdian  trade  to  the  private 
merchants  of  this  country  would  not  be  dangerous,  if  confined  in  India 
tp  the  three  prqsideacies ;  ought  not  the  ^ther  ports  to  which  the  honour- 
able Conaj)any's  ships  resc^,  b.e  4^ed  with  eq^al  security,  u^der  the 
aame  rest;raints,  af  to  Earpp^ps^  as  now  prevail  at  the  jpjfiesidencies  Nr-{t 
could  not  be  extended  to  a}l  thf  ports  to  which  the  Company's  vessiels 
now  resoit,  withovit  cpfisid^r^le  dapgei:  to  the  peace  of  the  country^ 
because  the  ships  of  private  traders  are  not  under  the  .same  discipline  as 
those  of  the  Company ;  they  must  be  confined  either  to  the  principal 
settlenients^  or  to  s^ch  se^tleojieis^  as  have  an  European  garrisoqi  and 
European  niagisuities  established^  • 

In  such  ports  as  have  those  establishments,  or  where  European  tmdeijs 
might  be  placed  under  the  necessary  restraints,  is  it  your  opinion  that  a* 
free  access  might  be  .allowed  without  danger?—*!  think  that  in  such 
places  it  might  be  allowed  without  danger ;  there  might  be  some  incon- 
venience occasionally^  but  I  should  suppose  there  could  be  ho  danger. 

Does  not  the  chief  part  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  India  now 
entirely  fiow  to  the  three  presidencies  ? — The  chief  part  both  of  thie 
import  and  export  now  flows  to  the  three  presidencies,  certainly. 

a&  wai 
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Colonel  Will  it  not,  under  any  probable  circumstances  that  can  how  be  con- 

Thomas  Mtinro^  templated,  continue  to  be  confined  to  the  presidencies,  or  to  the  principal 

seaports  where  the  residence  of  the  great  merchants  and  capitalists  of  the 
country  now  attract  it  ? — I  imagine  that  it  will  always  be  confined  to 
those  places,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  its  being  diverted  to  any 
/  other  at  present. 

Are  the  Americans  confined,  by  any  law  in  force,  to  any  particular 
ports  in  India  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  exactly  with  the  regulations  re- 
'  5pecting  the  American  intercourse  with  India. 

Do  the  Americans,  under  their  present  freedom  of  resort  to  other 
ports,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  resort  to  the  three  presidencies,  particularly 
to  Calcutta,  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade?  — I  believe  that  while  the 
trade  was  open  with  America,  their  vessels  resorted  chiefly  to  Calcutta.  - 

Are  not  the  goods  of  the  interior  brought  in  great  abundance  to  the 

principal  seaports   by   the  natives,  cheaper  than   if   this  was  done  by 

European  agency  ? — I  am  convinced  that  they  are  brought  cheaper  to 

the  seaports  by  the  natives  from  the  interior,  than  they  could  possibly  bo 

.    brought  by  European  agency. 

When  the  European  merchants,  settled  at  the  principal  seaports,  re* 
quire  particular  articles  from  the  interior,  do  they  not,  generally  speaking, 
find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  natives  for  this  purpose,  thaa 
to  proceed  into  the  interior  themselves  ? — I  believe  that  on  such  occasions 
they  always  employ  natives.;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  their 
going  themselves. 

Are  not  the  Company's  exports  from  this  country  to  India  sold  at  the 
presidencies  and  the  principal  seaports? — I  never  heard  of  their. betnjg 
$ent  into  the  interior  for  sale,  and  I  therefore  believe  they  are.  sold  at 
the  principal  seaports. 

Are  they  not  commonly  sold  at  public  sale  ? — J  believe  they  are  com- 
-     xnonly  sold  by  public  sale. 

Do  not  native  merchants  and  agents  come  down  from  the  interior  to 
attend  those  sales? — 1  do  not  know  that  native  merchants  come  down 
irom  the  interior  to  attend  those  sales. 

J>0 
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.  15a  you  know  whether  it  is  common  for  European  merchants  to  attend         Colonel 
those  sales^orare  they,  wholly  attended  by   natives? — I  do  not* know  Thomas Munrg^ 
whether  they   are  chiefly  attended  by  natives  or  Europeans,  because  I    *  ^- 
was  very  little  upon  the  coast  during  my  residence  in  India;  I  was  not  at 
Madras  for  seventeen  years,  and  I  do  not  know  that  during  my  residence 
in  India  I  ever  saw  a  sale  ;  I  only  know  it  from  hearsay. 

Do  not  the  private  merchants  now  ifcstablished  in  India,  also  for  the 
most  part  dispose  of  their  goods  to  buyers  at  the  seaports  and  on  the 
coasts  ? — On  the  Madras  establishment,  I  believe  that  private  merchants 
generally  dispose  of  their  goods  at  the  seaports. 

I^  it  hot  likely  therefore  that  the  trade,  if  now  opened  as  proposed, 
xnight  be  carried  on  without  any  great  resort,  of  Europeans  into  the  in- 
terior ? — I  imagine  that  if  the  trade  were  opened  as  proposed,  the  resort 
of  Europeans  to  the  interior*  for  some  time  would  be  considerable;  be- 
cause Europeans  going  from  this  country,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  country,  would  be  more  sanguine  in  thefr  expectations  of 
profit  by  going  to  the  interior,  than  those  Europeans  are  who  have  been 
some  time  settled  in  India,  and  know  that  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by  ^— 
going  in  person  into  the  interior. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  as  to  buying  and  selling,  wbkh 
you  have  jUst  described^  is  it  likely  that  those  European  traders  who  had 
once  penetrated  into  the  interior  and  been  disappointed,  would  be  induqed 
to  go  again  ?— It  is  not  likely  tbat^  after  being  disappointed^  they  would 
think  of  going  again.  \ 


You  have  stated,  that  Europeans  going  into  the  interior,  might  commit 
excesses  and  violence  which  would  involve  them  in  unpleasant  disputes 
with  the  natives,  particularly  alluding  to  young  men  in  the  Company's 
service,  ignorant,  on  their  first  arrival,  of  local  habits  and  manners;  do 
you  not  think  that  private  traders,  men  of  sedate  habits  and  pursuit^^ 
would  be  less  likely  to  conduct  themselves  thus  irregularly,  seeing  they 
had  a  manifest  interest  to  conciliate  the  natives  with  whom  t^ieir  dealing 
lay? — I  think  that  private  traders  going  into  the  interior,  whatever  their 
habits  might  be,  would  be  likely  to  commit  those  excesses,  for  I  scarcely 
ever  knew  an  instance  of  any  European  trader  coming  into  the  interior 
withoUjt  being  involved  in  some  dispute  with  the  natives. 

Have  you  known  of  any  instances  of  private  traders  going  into  the 
interior  and  committing  those  disturbances  ?<-»!.  have  heard  of  many 

2  G  2  ^  instances^ 
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Colonel        instances, 'although  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  particulars.    In  the  district 

Thomas  Munrow  in  which  I  was  myself,  that  ceded  by  the  Nisam,  there  was  only  one 

I— ii^y      ■!  ^     European  trader  came  into  the  country  while  I  resided  in  it;  he  applied 

to  me  for  a  place  to  put  up  in  for  a  few  days ;  I  sent  an  order  to  the  head 
man  of  the  village  to  accommodate  him  for  two  or  three  days;  he  was 
«hown  into  an  empty  house,  the  master  of  which  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage ; 
be  remained  there  above  a  month,  the  master  returned;  the  private 
trader,  whether  a  man  of  quiet  habits  or  otherwise  I  do  not  know,  would 
not  quit  the  house ;  the  owner  returned,  and  complained  to  me ;  I  di« 
rccted  the  private  trader  to  quit  the  house»  which  be  did,  after  receiving 
the  order,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days :  it  was  fortunate  for  thcf 
owner  that  he  (the  private  trader)  was  a  Dane,  had  he  been  an  Engli«h« 
man,  he  would  most  probably  have  kicked  out  the  owner,  for  presuming 
to  molest  an  Englishman  in  his  castle,  and  it  would  have  required  a  abit 
mt  law  to  eject  him*  I  find  no  difference  in  traders;  whether  their 
habits  are  quiet  or  not  when  they  quit  this  country,  they  are  very  seldohi 
quiet  when  they  find  themselves  among  an  unresisting  people^  over  whooi 
they  can  exercise  their  authority;  for  every  trader  going  into  India  it 
considered  as  some  person  connected  with  the  government.  I  have 
heard,  that  within  these  i wo  or  three  years^  I  think  in  Bengal^  in  1810^ 
private  traders^  indigo  merchants,  have  put  inhabitants  of  the  cotantrjf 
in  the  stocks,  have  assembled  their  foUowers  and  given  battle  to  each 

ether,  and  that  many  have  been  wounded* 

■ 

Do  you  know  whether  the  private  trader  yon  allude  to,  knew  the 
master  of  the  house  to  be  it*s  owner,  when  he  applied  for  admissioo  into 
it  ? — 1  am  perfectly  certain  that  be  knew  him  to  be  the  owner. 

Do  you  know  any  instance  of  an  English  trader  commtttinff  any  iuck 
violence  within  any  district  subject  to  your  authority  j^^No  Eogfisb 
trader  ever  came  into  any  district  that  was  subject  to  my  authority. 

From  what  is  above  stated,  in  respect  to  the  natnral  course  ef  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  India,  as  it  is  probable  that  few  European 
traders  would  require  to  go  into  the  interior^  might  not  those  few  be 
easily  placed  under  such  legal  restraint  as  to  prevent  serious  coouDotion  } 
— ^I  think  that  I  have  answered  the  substance  of  this  question^  in  an 
answer  to  a  former  one,  in  which  I  stated,  that  such  persons  might  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  interior  with  a  licence^  and  to  be  removable  at 
the  diKretion  of  goTcmment. 


By  the  existing  regulattons  in  India,  can  any  European  trtdrr  remain  Cahnd 

there  without  the  permission  of  government  ? — ^He  cannot.  ThamaxMuHV^. 

Can  any  European  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  any  greater 
distance  than  ten  miles  from  the  presidency  where  he  resides,  without 
the  permiSsTon  of  government  ?— ^Not  beyond  ten  miles^  without  the 
jpef  mission  of  government. 

"  Can  any  European,  of  any  description,  even  travel  through  the  irK 
terior  of  the  Company^s  territories,  without  a  passport  ? — Before  the  war 
with  France,  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  King's  and  Company's 
service,  required  no  passport;  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France,  all  Europeans,  whether  in  the  service  of  the  Company  or 
not,  cannot  travel  without  a  passport. 

Would  not  such  European  be  stopped  at  every  village  or  military 
•tation  he  came  to,  unless  he  had  this  passport  ?— He  certainly  would  be 
flopped,  unless  he  had  a  passport. 

Do  not  our  treaties  with  the  native  princes  of  India,  prohibit  their  en- 
tertaining Europeans  and  Americans  in  their  service,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  governtnent  ?'— Our  treaties  with  the  principal  Indian  states  prqf- 
^hibit  their  entertaining  Europeans,  and  I  believe  Americans,  without  thts 
permission  of  government;  but  I  still  think  that,  notwithstanding  those 
treaties,  they  would  entertain  them,  although  not  in  great  numbers ;  not 
as  bodies  of  troops,  they  would  retain  them  as  artificers  of  diiFere;it  kinds; 
but  there  are  also  many  feudatories  under  all  those  great  states,  who 
would  entertain  Europeans  without  any  reserve,  and  without  any  controul 
from  their  government. 

Which  are  the  feudatory  states  to  which  you  sdludc  ? — I  could  not  par- 
ticularize the  whole  of  them,  because  I  imagine  there  are  above  a  hun- 
dred zemindars  and  polygars  of  all  descriptions,  petty  rajahs,  such  as  the 
rajah  of  Solapoor  under  the  Nizam,  who  would  give  refuge  to  all  per^ 
sons,  not  only  Europeans,  had  they  gone  there,  but  to  all  rebels,  botk 
from  the  Company's  territories  and  those  of  the  Nizam. 

Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  principal  native  princes 
of  India,  or  their  feudatories,  to  entertain  such  Europeans  or  Americans 
in  their  service,  without  the  knowledge  of  our  political  residents  at  the 
native  courts  of  those  princes  ? — Such  Europeans  could  not,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  resident,  be  entertained  by  the  native  princes  in  their 
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Colonel         own  capitals;  but  they  might  be. entertained  in  other  parts  of  the  coon- 
JliomasMunro.  try,  and  likewise  by  all  their  petty  tributaries,  whhout  its  ever  reaching 
^    '     Y"    '  "^     the  knowledge  of  any  resident. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  an  attempt  once  made  by  the  French  to  land 
adventurers  on  the  coast  of  the  Concan,  who  afterwards  tried  to  get  ser- 
vice in  the  Mahratta  armies ;  and  do  you  know,  or  did  you  ever  hear  of 
this  coming  instantly  to  the  knowledge  of  Colonel  Close,  then  resident  at 
Foonah,  and  his  remonstances  to  the  durbar  of  Poonah,  preventing  his 
ever  getting  active  employment  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  circum^ 
stance,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  those  French  adventurers  being  seized  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  British  government  ? — 1  have  heard  that  those  Freacb 
adventurers  were  delivered  up. 

Can  any  European  purchase  land  in  India,  or  become  in  any  other  way 
a  proprietor  thereof,  without  the  permission  of  government  { — Notwith* 
out  the  permission  of  government. 

Cannot  the  governments  of  India  now  send  any  Europeans,  not  19 
the  Company's  service,  out  of  India,  without  assigning  a  cause  ? — ^They 
can. 

Are  not  the  Company's  servants  in  authority  in  the  districts  of  the  in-* 
terior,  now  obliged  to  make  periodical  returns  of  the  Europeans  residing^ 
within  their  several  districts,  and  of  their  general  demeanour  and  coa- 
duct  ? — I  received  no  instructions  to  that  effect,  nor  do  I  know  that  any 
such  were  issued  by  the  Madras  government;  returns  of  European^ 
where  there  were  Europeans,  were  sent,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  ac- 
count was  given  of  their  demeanour. 

Are  not  the  lower  classes  of  European  traders,  such  as  shopkeepers  an<t 
others,  now  settled  at  the  different  presidencies,  remarkable,  generally 
speaking,  for  their  respectability  and  orderly  conduct  ? — I  am  \ery  little 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  such  Euiopeans,  because  I  was  very 
little  at  any  presidency. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  usual  for  Europeans  going  to  reside  in  the 
interior,  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  subjecting  themselves  in  civil  cases^ 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Adawluts  I — It  is  luual  I  believe. 
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Are  liot  the  judges  bf  those  Adawluts  also  justices  of  the  peace,  and        Cohnel 
in  the  legal  exercise  of  that  authority  ?— They  are  likewise  justices  of  the  ThoniasMunrdk 
peace.  ^     * — 

'  Can  those  judges  and  magistrates,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  resist 
any  order  of  the  government  of  the  country  to  send  an  European  out  of 
the  district,  whose  conduct  had  been  offensive,  or  otherwise  so  irregular 
IKS  to  require  his  removal  ? — Certainly  not. 

ft 

You  have  stated,  that  there  exists  no  religious  prejudice  among 
the  natives  of  India  against  the  use  of  firitish  manufactures^  but  that 
long  established  habit,  and  the  greater  cheapness  of  their  own  commodi- 
ties, lead  the  natives  to  give  those  a  preference ;  in  as  far,  therefore,  as 
this  question  has  reference  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  would  not  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  natives  .produce  the  same  effect  as  the  great  re- 
duction of  price  mentioned  by  you  in  augmenting  the  demand  for  our 
cdmmodities,  since  in  both  cases  the  goods  would  equally  fall  within  the 
means  of  the  respective  purchasers? — I  have  said,  in  an  answer  to  a  for- 
mer question,  that  any  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  natives, 
would  induce  them  to  apply  their  superfluous  wealth,  rather  to  the  purchase 
bf  their  own  commodities,  Ihan  of  those  sent  from  Europe ;  because  I 
*  tiave  not  observed,  that,  among  the  rich  natives,  those  who  have  super*  . 
fluous  wealth,  there  is  any  more  disposition  to  purchase  our  commoditiel  / 
than  among  the  poor. 

Is  not  the  woollen  or  hair  manufacture,  alluded  to  by  you  in  your  evi- 
dence last  night,  as  in  common  use  among  the  natives  of  India,  called 
The  Comely;  and  are  n.ot  those  comelies  chiefly  used  by  the  lower  classes? 
—The  comelies  are  used  both  by  the  lower  classes  and  the  higher  classes; 
the  lower  classes  have  the  coarser  sort,  the  higher  classes  the  finer. 

Are  they  not  necessary,  in  every  part  of  India,  to  guard  against  the     - 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  particularly  the  rainy  seasdh  ?— rThey  are 
necessary  in  almost  every  part  of  India  to  guard  against  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season.  ;  • 

Have  you  observed  that  thosj  comelies,  particularly  the  coarsep  kind, 
are  common  articles  of  dress  among  the  higher  classes  of  natives? — [ 
have  not  observed  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives  use  the  coarser  kind 
in  common  dress ;  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives  do  not  use 
either  the  coarser  or  the  finer  kin^l ;  many  of  them  use  shawls  in  place 
cf  ihem^  and  ijuilted  cotton  and  silk  stuff,  which  are  equally  warm  as 

'  comelies^ 
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Colonel        comelies ;  comelies  are  in  more  general  use  among  the  poorer  than  the 
Thomas  Munro.  richer  class. 

Do  you  allude  to  the  ceded  Districts,  when  you  talk  of  the  finer 
comelies  being  in  use  among  the  higher  classes  of  natives  ? — I  allude  both 
to  the  ceded  Districts  and  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  are  commonly  used  by  the  higher  classes  of 
natives  in  other  parts  of  India? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  gene* 
ral  use  among  the  higher  classes  in  other  parts  of  India  or  not;  I  only 
know  they  are  in  very  general  use^  as  £%r  as  Poonah. 

Do  you  know^  or  have  you  ever  heard  that  in  other  parts  of  India,  par** 
ticularly  in  towns  of  great  commercial  wealth,  a  native  of  rank  and  con* 
sequence  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  abroad  in  a  coarse  comely  ?— -I  be* 
lieve  a  native  of  rank  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  abroad  in  a  coarse 
comely,  either  in  other  parts  of  India,  or  in  those  which  I  hare  beeur 
describing. 

Is  there  any^  such  sense  of  shame  in  respect  of  broadcloth,  asanar* 
tide  of  dress  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  sense  of  shame  witb 
respect  to  broadcloth,  because  I  believe  that  no  broadcloth  of  ao  coarse  • 
kind  goes  out  to  India,  as  to  make  him  ashamed  of  wearing  it* 

In  those  countries  where  finer  comelies  are  not  used  by  the  richer  na;^ 
tives,  does  any  thing  but  the  poverty  of  the  people  induce  them  to  give 
»  preference  to  their  own  comelies  over  broadcloth  ?— I  believe  that  they 
find  their  own  comelies  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  ro* 
quire  them,  than  broadcloth. 

The  countries  alluded  to,  are  those  where  the  finer  comelies  are  not 
used;  in  those  countries  would  there  not  be  an  extension  of  the  use  of 
broadcloth  by  the  natives,  who  were  rich  enough  to  buy  it  ?— -I  am  not 
sure  that  the  natives  prefer  broadcloth,  even  in  those  countries  where 
they  have  not  the  finer  comelies,  to  their  own  quilted  cottons  and 
silks. 

It  has  not  fallen  within  your  own  personal  observation  and  experience^ 
to  see  the  richer  natives  of  India  dress  in  gowns  made  of  broadcloth  dar- 
ing the  cold  and  rainy  seasons  ?— -I  never  saw  a  native  of  India  dressed  ia 
a  gown  made  of  broadcloth  in  the  rainy  season,  or  in  »ny  oUiV  season  ;  I 
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Bmc  seen  natives  occasionally  use  broadcloth,  but  not  made  into  gowns,         ^<^^o 
but  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  as  it  came  firom  the  looau.  Thomas. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  habit  being  far  from  uncommon  among  the 
richer  natives  on  the  western  side  of  India? — I  have  heard  that  it  was 
sometimes  used  among  the  richer  natives,  along  the  west  part  of  Jndia,  to« 
wards  Bombay  and  Surat. 

In  different  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  countries  distant  from  each 
other,  are  not  the  habits  or  dress  among  the  natives,  as  well  as  their  man- 
ners, various  ? — Their  habit^  and  manners  are  various  indi^rent  districts 
o£  India ;  their  dress  also  is  various. 

.  Are  not  great  quantities  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  now  in 
common  use  among  the  natives  of  India  ?— -Iron  and.  copper  are  in  great 
use  among  the  natives  of  India ;  but  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  or 
hfiaixA  of  much  lead  or  tin  being  in  use  amongtbem. 

■  ■  .    '    •  . 
Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  whether  or  not  the  natives  of  India  some- 
timeause  tin  in  tinning  their  copper  pots,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  ?-^ 
They  use  it  for  tinning  their  copper  pots^  and  I  believe  for  other  purp^)ses. 

• 
As  those  articles  are  now  in  common  use  among .  the  natives  of  India^ 

would  not  the  greater  wealth  of  those  nativeaf  occasion  a  greater  demand 

for  the  articles  in  question  ?— »I  believe  that  it  would  occasion  some'  in* 

crease  of  the  demand,  that  those  who  have  not  a  copper  pot  just  now 

wpuld  buy  one  ;  but  1  do^  not  apprehend  that  those  natives,  who  how  have 

a  sufficient  stock  of  copper  pota  for  their  domestic .  purpp^s^  would  take 

any  more. 

Would  not  the  demand  for  iron  increase  ? — I  do  not  know  that  theire 
would  be  any  considerable  increase  of  demand  for  iron  ;  they  have  abun-~ 
diatKre  of  iron,  and  I  believe  very  cheap^ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the.  quantity  of  iron  imported  annually 
into  India  t-^No,  1  am  not; 

Do  not  the  richer  natives  of  India  admire  and  bOy  our  cut  glass  ware  ;■ 
and  are  not  their  houses  commonly  furnished  with  chandeliers,  lamps,     . 
mirrors,  and  other  articles  of  European  manufacture  ? — 1  have  scarcely  - 
ever  seen  five  men  in  India  whose  houses  had  eitbei  a  chandelier  or  other 
glj^ss  ware  in  them»  "       . 
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Colonrl  Do  you  allude  to  the  towns  in  the  interior,  or  to  the  richer  commeretat 

7'//(7'((7J  Mi/HrtJ,  se:iporti  ?— I    allude  to  all  towns,  except  those  immediately  upon  the 
w. — y^ — .J     coast,  where  there  may  be  a  few  natives  that  have  houses  so  furnished  to 
pka'^e  iheir  European  guests. 

Do  not  the  richer  natives  at  the  dtfierrnt  presidencies  cnmmooly  dri\-e 
European  carriages  ? — I  believe  that  some  of  them  at  the  different  presi- 
dencies do  drive  European  carriages. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  or  have  you  ever  heard,  that  in  Bombay 
in  particular  there  is  not  a  single  native  of  eminence  who  docs  not  use 
those  carriages  ;  that  many  natives  have  an  establishment  of  six  or  eight 
carriages,  and  several  of  those  superb  equipages  ? — I  have  not  heard  par- 
ticularly-what  equipages  are  used  by  the  principal  native  inhabitauts  of 
Bombay,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  chicAy  Parsees,  not  Hiodoot, 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  is  not  a  native  of  eminence  in  Bombay, 
whether  Farsee,  Mahomedan,  or  Hindoo,  that  has  not  a  house  superbly 
furnished  with  European  furniture  ? — No,  I  cannot  uy  that  ever  i  have 
heard  of  the  particular  kind  of  house  in  which  the  principal  natives  €^ 
Bombay  reside. 

'  Are  not  the  finer,  and  aome  of  the  more  el^;ant  maoo&ctures  of  Bri- 
tain,  also  in  demand  among  the  richer  natives ;  elegant  guns,  fqr  exant- 
ple,  pistols,  watches,  and  articles  of  that  description  f — I  believe  that 
among  a  very  few  of  the  richer  natives,  such  articles  as  pistols  «nd  guns 
are  sometimes  in  demand,  but  very  seldom  i  I  believe  they  rather  expect 
them  OS  presents  than  as  articles  to  be  purchased. 

Are  not  the  natives  to  whom  they  art  presented,  much  pleased  with 
tliem  as  presents  ^ — I  believe  they  are  pleased. 

Do  not  the  native  princes  of  fadia,  and  the  richer  iohalntants  of  the 
interior,  often  send  large  commissions  to  the  difiereot  presidencies,  fat  the 
purchase  of  the  rarer  and  finer  articles  of  British  manD&cture  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  they  often  send  such  conmiissioqs,  1  think  it  very  posuble  that 
they  do  so  occasionally. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  commisiions  being  sent  from  PooDah^ 
from  Hydrabad,  or  from  Oude  ?— I  have  heard  of  soch  commissioM 
being  sent  both  from  HydnUiad  and  from' Oude,  but  not  from  Poonih  t 
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and  I  believe  that  their  beihg  sent  was  principally  on  account  of  their         Colonel 
connection  with  Europeans.  Thoman  Munrw. 

Have  you  .ever  seen  the  richer  natives  of  India  dressed  in  Irish  linen,  or 
Scotch  and  Manchester  cambrics  ?«*— I  never  did. 

Do  you  know  the  price  of  the  Scotch  and  Manchester  white  cloths,  in 
India  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  can  be  sold  cheaper  in  India  than  the  Ma- 
dras long  cloths  ?— I  never  heard  that  they  could  be  sold  cheaper  than 
the  Madras  long  cloths ;  but  I  suppose  that,  even  if  they  were  sold 
cheaper,  they  would  not  be  preferred  to  them,  because  the  Madras  long 
cloths  are  much  pleasanter  to  the  wear,  more  durable,  and  wash  better. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  printed  cottons'  of  this  country  used  by  the  na- 
tives as  articles  of  dress,  and  in  furniture  ?— Very  seldom,  except  among 
natives  attached  to  Europeans  on  the  coast. 

If  you  were  to  be  informed  from  good  authority  of  commissions  being 
actually  sent  to  England  by  natives  for  those  articles,  for  their  own  use, 
would  you  be  induced  to  befieve  that  the  consumption  of  those  articles 
might  become  more  general,  if  the  means  of  the  natives  admitted  of  their 
being  purchased  ? — 1  should  suppose  that  if  the  natives  sent  commissions  / 
to  England  for  the  purchase  of  those  articles,  and  afterwards  repeated  1 
their  commissions  occasionally,  that  the  consumption  would  be  extended;  / 
but  I  believe  it  frequently  happens  that  they  give  a  commission  for  arti-/ 
cles,  and  do  not  repeat  it  a  second  time  after  having  seen  them.  / 

* 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  cotton  goods  of  this  country,  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  the  natives,  whether  of  those  countries  which  you  have  vi- 
sited, or  of  others,  could  be  imported  into  India,  so  as  to  undersell  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  there  is  any  religious  or  other  prejudice 
prevailing  in  India,  that  would  induce  the  natives,  of  whatever  cast,  per- 
tinaciously to  reject  the  cheaper  commoditv  ? — Provided  those  manufac- 
tures suited  their  taste,  and  were  cheaper  tnan  their,  own,  there  is  no  pre- 
judice that  would  prevent  them  from  purchasing. 

In  any  of  the  countries  which  you  have  visited,  have  you  ever  seen 

Norwich  shawls  in  use  among  the  natives,  or  do  you  know,  or  have  you 

ever  beard,  whether  they  are  admired  and  used  by  natives  in  other  parts 

of  India  ?-<-'I  have  never  seen  such  shawls  in  use  among  the  natives^:  but 

^  a  H  2  from 
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•  Colonel         from  my  own  observation  of  the  taste  of  the  natives,  I  bare  often  thought 
Thomas  Mtinro,  that  they  would  be  an  article  more  likely  to  find  a  sale  in  India,  than 
^"^V"— — '     most  of  the  European  articles  that  go  there. 

Have  yon  seen  in  print,  or  otherwise,  an  account  of  the  export  by 
private  traders  to  India,  since  the  year  J  800? — I  have  seen  such  an  ac- 
count, without  now  remembering  the  particulars. 

Can  you  call  to  your  recollection,  whether  those  accounts  or  state- 
ments exhibit  a  great  increase  of  export  by  the  private  traders? — I  be- 
lieve they  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  of  export  by  the  private  traders. 

Have  the  Company's  exports,  during  the  same  period,  diminished? — 
I  cannot  from  my  own  memory  answer  that  question. 

You  have  represented  the  habits  and  mannets  of  the  native  Indians  to 
be  very  much  fixed,  and  little  prone  to  change ;  have  you  ever  contem- 
plated the  effect  of  long  established  despotism,  in  necessarily  producing 
such  a  state  of  manners  in  every  society? — I  believe  that  there  has  been 
-long  established  despotism  amongst  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia;  but  that 
/their  manners  have  not  been  equally  fixed  as  those  of  the  Hindoos. 

Are  you  inclined  to  think,  from  your  long  experience  and  great  know- 
ledge of  India,  that  the  fixed  manners  and  habits  of  the  Hindoos  are  in 
some,  or  in  any  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  despotic  nature  of  the  go- 
vernments under  which  they  have  so  long  lived? — I  think  that  those  \ 
habits  and  manners,  being  of  so  fixed  a  nature^  are  less  owing  to  the  / 
despotism  of  their  government,  than  to  their  own  civil  institutions. 

•  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Indian  governments  generally  ? — ^The  nature 

.  of  Indian  governments,    in  general,   is  that  of  a  pure  despotism,  but 
usually  mildly  administered. 

Does  it  occur  to  you,  that  the  ancient  governments  of  India  exhibit 
in  them  any  thing  hke  the  former  feudal  institutions  in  Europe  ? — ^The 
ancient  governments  in  India,  in  my  opinion,  have  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  former  feudal  institutions  of  Europe. 

Have  they  any  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any. 

Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  efifects  of  commerce  in  the  western 
world,  the  share  it  has  had  in  oversetting  or  softening  the  despotisms, 

and 
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.'  and  changing  tne  established  manners  of  Europe,  and  in  improving  and  Cokntl  v 

i  enlightening  the  state,  of -European  society  generally  ?— I  have  seen  ^^^iThomaihtitmn 

observed  that  the  effect  of  commerce  has  been  that  of  very  greatly  terid-f    ' 

ing  to  the  enlightening  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Have  not  those  blessings  and  improvements  been  established  in  Bu- 
.  rope,  in  very  many  cases,  in  despite  of  strong  local  and  national  preju- 
dices ;  and  even  in  despite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  human  power 
to  oppose  them  2r-rl  believe  that  they  have. 

If  the  same  causes  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  free  operation  in  India, 
and  to  receive  a  just  and  prudent  support  from  government  instead  of /^ 
.  opposition,  what  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  gradual  effect  on  the 
manners  and  prejudices  of  the  Indians  ? — If  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians  are  to  be  changed,  I  think  it  likely  that  they  will  be  changed 
' 'by  commerce ;  but  commerce  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  much 
effect  upon  them. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  natural  disposition,  pas- 
sions, orprejudicesof  the  .native  Indians,  that  would  lead  them  perma- 
nently to  resist  the  silent  operation  of  causes,  which  would  thus  multiply 

•  to  them  the  blessings  of  life,  and  which  have  been  productive  of  effects 
as  irresistible  as  beneficial  in  other  countries,  and  among  other  classes  of 

.  human  society  ?~I  da  not  imagine  it  would  lead  them  to  resist  the  ope* 
ration  of  such  causes  permanently ;  but  that  it  would  be  very  long  before 
any  change  was  effected.     • 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  commercial  character  and  proceedings  of  the 
Company  talked  of  by  those  natives,  who  either  dared  or  had  confidence 
enough  in  you  to  speak  on  the- subject,  in  terms  df  complaint  or  disre- 
spect ?--^I  never  heard  the  commercial  character  of  the  Company  talked 
of  by  any  natives  except  with  respect. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  official  vouchers,  in  print  or  otherwise,  stating 
the  grounds  on  which  the  permanent  settlement  was  intrpduced  into  Ben- 
gal ? — I  have  seen  the  proceedings  on  that  subject,  which  have  beeapub* 
•lishedin  an  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee .  oa 
the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Do  you  know  whether  the.average  of  the  collections  of  a  certainvnum- 
ber  of  years  preceding  the  permanent  settlepient  wis  flssiuned,  as  the 
amouni  tof  the  land  revenue  exp^ted.  to  be  ^derived  &pdi  the  jcoiiiurjr 

under 
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Colonel         under  the  permanent  settlement  ?— I  believe  that  the  average  of  a  certain 
Thomas  Munro,  number  of  years  collection  previous  to  the  settlement,  was  assumed  as 
' ^ '     the  foundation  of  that  settlement. 

Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue  was 
at  this  period,  that  is,  what  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  taken 
as  the  tax  of  government  ? — I  cannot  with  any  certainty  state  what  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  taken  as  the  tax  of  go\'ernment ;  that . 
must  have  entirely  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  and  the  \ 
mode  in  which  the  investigation  was  carried  on.  ' 

Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  considered 
at  this  period  to  be  the  tax  of. government? — I  believe  that  the  propor- 
tion varied  in  different  districts,  that  it  was  from  one -fourth  to  one  halC 

Was  not  one  half  of  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil  the  common  rate 
of  revenue  collection  in  the  Company's  districts  in  India,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement  ? — In  all  the  parts  of  India  of 
which  I  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  I  believe  that  from  one  third  to 
one  half  was  the  usual  rate  supposed  to  be  the  share  of  goveinment. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  documents,  in  print  or  otherwise,  stating  the 
great  confusion  and  vexation  that  existed  in  Bengal,  when  this  system  of 
collection  was  enforced,  and  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  perma* 
nent  settlement  ? — I  have  seen  documents,  stating  that  such  inconve* 
niences  existed  in  those  countries  previously  to  the  permanent  settlement.- 

As  the  average  of  the  collections  of  this  period  of  confusion,  was 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  permanent  settlement,  is  there  not  as  much  land 
revenue  taken  from  the  country  of  Bengal  under  the  permanent  settle- 
ment as  before  ? — If  the  average  of  a  period  of  confusion  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  a  permanent  settlement,  the  proportion  after  fixing  that  settle- 
ment will  not  be  so  great,  because  the  country  improving  will  leave  more 
to  the  inhabitant  and  less  to  the  government ;  the  more  confused  the  pe« 
liod  is  at  which  the  average  is  taken,  and  the  permanent  settlement 
made^  the  more  it  is  in  favour  of  the  ryot.  In  times  of  confusion,  parti- 
cular districts  frequently  do  not  pay  one-fourth  of  the  rent,  which  they 
pay  live  or  six  years  afterwards,  in  times  of  tranquillity. 

Is  this  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  the  inhabitants,  when  the  revenues 
exacted  from  them  on  the  principle  of  taking  one  half  of  the  actual  pro- 
duce oi  the  soil,  has  been  enforced  as  a  system  for  a  long  precedent  pe* 

nod' 
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riod  of  years  ? — I  should  think  that  if  the  principle  of  taking  one  half        Colonel 
rigidly  has  been  enforced  for  a  long  period  of  years  preceding,  the  pro-  Thomas  Munr$^ 
duce  will  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  naturis  of  the  soil.  <       ^  > 


L 


When  the  permanent  settlement  was  introduced  upon  this  basis  into 
Bengal,  and  the  net  rent  of  estates  fixed,  do  you  know  the  proportion 
which  government  took  of  that  net  rent,  as  their  own  tax  ? — I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  proportion  which  government  took  as  their  own  tax. 

Have  you  ever  seen  it  stated  in  print  on  any  occasion  ? — I  have  spen  it 
stated  in  print,  but  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  proportion  at  present ; 
I  should  suppose  it  must  have  varied  in  different  districts,  according  ta 
the  accounts  which  were  received.  \ 

Can  you  recollect  whether  it  is  not  stated  in  a  publication,  said  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  of  Bengal,  that  this  tax  averages  ten-^le- 
Tenths  of  the  net  rents  of  tl\e  estates? — ^I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  but  I  know,  in  general,  that  the  allowance 
granted  to  the  zemindar  or  farmer  was  about  one-tenth  or  one^leventh 
of  the  net  rent :  government  receive  the  rest. 

[The  further  examination  of  the  Witness  was  postponed*] 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  ?rpgresi| 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 


Mercur^y 
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MeTcuYV)\  14®  die  Aprilis  1813. 


Stephen  Rumbold  Lushington,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  THOMAS  MUNRO  was  again  called  in,  and  further 

by  the  Committee^  as  follows  : 

Colonel  Have  you  not  stated  in  an  official  report,  dated  the  15th  of  August. 

Thomas Mtairo.  jgo?,  that  one  half  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil,  or  nearly  so,  was  the 
v^"*         rate  of  collection  under  the  Mahomedan  government  of  India? — I  have 
stated  that  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  the  share  of  government^ 
under  the  Mahomedan  government. 

Have  not  you  stated  also,  that  the  assessment  of  the  emperor -Acbar^ 
which  is  so  often  quoted  in  Indian  revenue  proceedings,  and  which  is 
called  a  nominal  third,  or  nominal  fourth,  was  in  reality  nearly  one  half 
of  the  produce  ?— I  have  so  stated. 

Do  not  you  also  understand  it  to  have  been  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
emperor  Aurungzebe,  that  one  half  of  the  produce  was,  in  general,  enough 
for  the  ryots  ? — I  have  stated  that  opinion. 

Did  not  the  British  government  continue  the  same  rates  of  collection,  in 
the  districts  conquered  by  our  arms  from  the  Mahomedans ;  and  has  it  not, 
as  a  general  principle,  been  considered  that  one  half  the  produce  was 
in  fact  the  rate  of  government  ? — Our  government  continued  the  rates  of 
assessment  which  they  found  established  in  the  countries  which  they  con- 
quered from  the  Mahomedan  government ;  I  believe  in  some  cases  they 
rather  lowered  them,  but  in  none  increased :  the  usual  principle  of  as* 
sessment  in  most  countries  of  India,  has  generally  been  considered  as  half 
.    to  government  and  half  to  the  cultivator. 

Have  you  ever  seen^  in  print  or  otherwise,  a  report  on  the  districts 

subject 
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tobject  t6  the  Madras  government,  which  led'io  the  lotfodiHation  of  the         Colonel 
fiermanent  settlement  uiider  that  presidency  i****i  ne^^er  saw  ihat  report.       Thomas  Munr 
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Have  you  ever  seen,  in  print  or  otherwise,  a  Jetter  .of  the  supreme  gOr 
vernment  on  that  report  ? — I  never  saw  the  letter  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ihent  on  that  report ;  I  have  ^een  a  letter  of  the  supreme  government  to 
the  government  of  Mkdra$,  dh^ecting  the  permanent  settlemetkt  to  be  in* 
troduced  y  but  I  am  not  perfectly  certain  whether  it  refers  to  this  report 


« .i 
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Do  you  remember,  in  that  letter  Which  you  have  seen,  that  the  supreme 
government  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  Madras  districts, 
to  "the  following  effect:  That  they  found  these  valuable  possessions, 
namely,  the  northern  ci rears  and  rtie  other  ancient  possessions  of  the 
Company  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  be  destitute  of  every  institution 
iR^ich  can  either  promote  the  ^eftse  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  the 
"veigour  and  efficiency  of  governmeQt  !^-^I  believe  that  it  was  so  stated  in 
that  letter.  ^ 

•  Do  you  know  whether  *he  c6Hectidns  of  this  period,  under  the  Madras 
government,  were  asswtoed  afs  the  ba^is  of  the  permanent  settlement 
adopted  there  ?*-^As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  basis  k>f  the  permanent 
^ttlement  was  founded  upon  an  average  of  a^number  of  years  preceding 
collection; 

•  ©0  you  know  what  aggregate  amount  of  knd  revenue  is  taken  in  the 
Madras  districts  under  the  permanent  zemindary  or  mootidary  settlement, 
and  what  was  the  aggregate  amount  previous  to  its  introduction  ?— I  do 
not  know  whether  this  amount  applies  to  the  proportion  taken  by  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue* 

To  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  both  cases?— I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  the  amount  of  (he  revenue,  in  both  cases,  or  in  either  case ;  but  I 
believe  that  it  Was  notltiuch  less  after  the  iseftlement  than  it  was  before  ^ 
government,  in  their  own  share,  founded  upon  ticking  half  the  produce^ 
relinquished  in  favour  of  the  zemindar  or  ^rmer,  1  thinjc,  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  ■    *    :  .  • 

Was  that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce  ? — The  fifteen  per  cent 
was  from  the  government  share  of  the  produce,  not  of  the  gross  produce. 

Can  you  state,  from  Jrour  oWft  'knowledge,  wheii'  this  permment  set- 

a  I  tlement 
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Cobnel 

IhomasMunro.  tlement  was  introduced  at  Madras,  what  was  the  proportion  of-  produce 

secured  to  the  ryot  ?«^I  caaiiot  state  exactly  what  the  proportion  of  pro* 
diice  secured  to  the  ryots  was,  but  I  believe  that  it  was  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  produce* 

Do  you  understand  that  the  situation  of  the  ry^ot  at  Madras  was  at  all 
bettered  by  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement  ? — In  all  those 
districts  with  which  I  am  acquainted  at  Madras,  into,  which  the  permanent 
settlement  was  introduced,  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  ryot  was 
.  improved,  because  his  rent  was  not  increased  s  in  many  places  it  was 
lowered,  and  it  was  likewise  more  cettain. 

Do  you  conceive  that,  when  for  a  long  series  of  years  land  revenue  ha^ 
been  collected  from  the  ryots  at  the  rate  of  one  half  the  actual  produce  of 
the  soil,  any  change  of  system,  which  still  takes  from  them  the  same 
amount  of  revenue,  is  likely  materially  to  improve  their  condition  gene* 
rally  ?— If  one  half  the  produce  continues  to  be  exacted,  I  do  not  see  how 
their  condition  can  be  improved  ;  but  when  the  rent  is  fixed  upon  the  pro* 
duce,  collected  in  times  of  uncertainty,  after  a  certain  period,  when  the 
ryot  has  been  in  the  secure  enjoyment, of  a  fixed  rent,  his  lands  impiove 
and  the  produce  increases,  ^nd  what  was  originally  one  half^  perhaps  ia 
only  one  tburth :  I  should  say  that  in  all  districts  with  which  I  am  now 
acquainted,  if  the  settlement  is  fixed  upon  the  half,  and  continued  at  thac 
rate  without  any  extra  assessment,  and  a  period  of  peace  follo^^  that  ia 
a  very  short  time  the  half  will  be  a  third,  and  in  many  instances  not  a 
fourth,  and  not  even  a  fifth ;  I  have  known  hundreds  of  examples  mjQtlf 
to  that  effect,  -^ 

Can  the  zemindar  or  mootidar,  in  your  opinion,  accumulate  any  con* 
sidcrable  degree  of  wealth  under  the  system  described,  and  with  the  small- 
share  of  the  produce  which  you  say  has  been  apportioned  to  the  zemindar, 
except  when  he  may  be  possessed  of  an  extensive  estate?— Not  unless'he 
is  possessed  of  an  extensive  estate;  but  in  cases  where  he  is  not  only. 
zcmindari  but  likewise  himself  the  farmer,  he  mfiy  in  that  case  certaipl/ 
acquire  considerable  property* 

Is  it  common  for  the  mootidars  under  the  Miadras  government  to  become 
the  ryots  of  their  own  estates? — I  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
njootidars  under  the  Madras  government  are  mootidars  and  ryots,  tjucy 
were  ryots  before  they  became  mootidars,  and  continued  so  afterwards.    ...^ 

Are  the  piootijl^ies  under  the  Madras  govemnoent,  exten^ir?  or  li- 

.  t.  '    mited? 
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mitiSl^^They  Vift  extenmve  ii>  s^me  dislricts^  but  I  bolteve  in  those  that         Colonel 
were  last  settled^  the  -average  was  from  three  to  five  thousand  pagodas^  Tliomas  Munro. 
w  from  one  to  two  thousand  pCH:indS)  annual  rent*  C     y^.       i 

Is  not  the  possession  of  extensive  zemindaries,  under  the  existing  cir- 
ctimstances,  manners  and  disjposhions  of  the  natives  of  India,  dangerous  to 
the  pubHc  tranquility  f-'^Extensfve  zemindaries  under  the  management  of 
a'nirlitary  ehiet  We  tertaitVlydangeiou^^O'the.tranjquillity  of  the  govern-^ 
itjient ;  but  I  imagine  that  in  Ume  ali  those  zemindaries  must  Iv'eak  up, 
because  as  there  is  no  right  of  primogeniture^  the  zemindaries  will  be 
divided  among  all  the  soils  of  the  ifamily^ '  ..:t  i.  »  •  ..   . 

Is  it  possibk  for  the  Couii^  of  jfustioe  now  constituted,  effectually  to 
restrain  the  excesses  or  oppressions  of  those  great  zemindars  ?— Not  of 
all  the  great  zemindars^  but  of  the  greater  part  of  theok ,  -r^^ 

'Have  not  you  stated  in  your  i^fiieial.  report  beA)re  alluded  to,  that  th&  f 

zemindary  system  ia  prf.lhe'Wholerdetrimieiiial  to  the  country,  and  dan* 
ger(Mi&  to  'govemmeat  J-^-rX  baii^sO;Stat€;d,  alluding  to  large  zemindaries. 

In  making  that  remark,  did  you  believe  or  understand  that  the  situation 
of'  the  ryots  under  that  settlement  was  likely  to  be  materially  improved,  or 
otherwise  ?— *In  ma]cing  that  remark^  I  did  not  conceive  that  the  situation 
of  ;tbe  ryot  was  lik/?ly  to  be  much  improved,  because  I  could  not  conceive 
that  it  could  be  so  improved^  where  the  authority  of  government  could 
not  perfectly  extendi  , 

Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  whether  the  zemmdaries  in  Bengal 
are  or  are  not  still  extensive  ?-rI  know^  and  haVe  also  heard,  that  many 
of  them  are  still  very  extcnsivc*^ . 

Has  any  permanent  revenue  arrangement  been  extended  to  the  ceded 
districts  of  which  you  were  thi  toHcctor?-^Until  the  period  that  I  left 
India,  no  permanent  settfeirtent  liad  been  made^  but  the  ryots  were  so: 
far  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property/  that  a  fixed  rent  had 
been  settled  upon  all  the  land,  and  every  ryot  could  retain  his  own  farm 
for  ever,  provided  he  paid  that  rent  j  no  increase  could  be  made  upon  the- 
land  rent. 

• 

On  what  calculation  of  the  produce  of  the  land  has  this  arrangement 
been-  established  ? — ^The  calculation  varied  in  different  places,  according 
to  tbe^  expence  of  coltivaftion  i-in  no  district  W9si  tit  hi%li^x  tbm. one  hi^ 

3  I  2  in 
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Colohet        in  many  it  was  little  more  thaii  one  fourth  :0f  the  produce j,  at  the  tax  to 
Thomas Munrb.  government,  especially  in  those*  places  where  the  expenceof  cultivationi.^ 

was  high  and  the  produce  cooiparatively  smalli 

Have  not  you  in  your  report  of  the  I5lh  of  August  1807,  in  reference 
to  this  revenue  arrangement,  stated  it  to  be  your  opinioo  that  any  payment 
to  government,  or  land  tax,  exceeding  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the. 
produce  of  the  soil,  is  calculated  to  destroy  private  Janded  property  ^  and 
that  no  -permanent  settlement  can  be^  made  Ihat  would  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ryots  or  of  the  public  revenue,'  when  a  higher  irate  than  a  third  j 
IS  taken  as  the  share  of  government  ?—*I  have  so  stated  in  that  report. 

Have  you  not  stated  in  the  same  report,  that  when  the  rate  of  revenpe 
exceeds  one  third  of  the  actual  produce,  land,  generally  speakine,  is  of  ^ 
little  or  no  value,  and  Is  often  abandoned  ?^— I  haVe  stated  to  that  effect. 

Have  not  you  also  giv^  U  as  youfbpinlott^  that  when  so  hi^  a  rate  of 
revenue  as  one  half  the  actual  produce  is  exacted,  persons  who  are  not : 
actual  cultivators  cannot  occupy  circar  lands  without  loss  ?•*-!  have  to, 

stated. 

Is  not  the  Committee  to  understand  from  al!  these  facts,  that  the  state 
of  India  under  the  permanent  settlement,  particularly  where  the  ryots  are  ' 
only  allowed  one  half  of  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil  ^  their  portion^ 
must  continue  to  be  that  of  great  poverty  ? — I  do  not  perceive  tnat  that ' 
conclusion  can  exactly  be  drawn,  unless  government  continues,  according  - 
ds  a  man  improves  his  circiamstances,  to  increase  its  share,  and  keep  it 
constantly  at  one  half:  Under  the  native  government,  what  wtis  c^ed 
one  half  was  always  taken;  if  the  crop  vvas  beltet  next  year,  one  half  = 
was  still  taken ;  this  is  not  the  case  under  the"  petttaneAt  ^ttlement.      -  7^ 


Does  it  appear  to  you  probable,  that  under  the  ex^stip^  poverty  of  the 
ryots  of  India,  and  consequent  limited  demand  ;«pr  jpro^.uce,  tV  cutti*  ' 
vation  of  waste  landd  can  be  carried  to  any  considerfbje  extent  ?— I  have 
no  doubt  but  thai,  under  the  present  circumstances -of  the  ryots,  if  the  de-  " 
mand  of  government  is  limited^  the  cultivation  of  waste  land  may  be 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Is  it  not  consistent  with  your  experience,  and  can  you  not  state  from 
your  own  knowledge,  that  a  modificalioh  of  those  high  rates  of  reveaue  ^ 
which  have  been  alluded  to;  or  kTwering  of  tberbind  taxA^hw  beea^oUowcd 


y 


y 


fagf:  Mi  immediate  extension  of  the  agfJCulUiKe^of  llm  ioeiiotry^ ,  ;wd,        i%W< 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — I  cm  «tate  from  my  7409w'4fiu^ 
own  knowledge,  that  the  modification  of  the  tax,  or  the  Ibweripg  of  it,     * 
has  always  been  attended  with  such  effects. 


/ » 


.  Have  not  those  effects  been  experienced  ia  the  c€;ded  distriiPtBi^^TbU. 
4fiect  has  been  experienced  in  the.  ceded  district*.  ^  r 

.  Have  not  the  higher  authorities  in  India  acknowledged  that  this  proii«, 
perity  of  the  ceded,  districts  was  entirely  o^^ving  to  dm  humane  arraoge^^ 
ments  and  wise  nK>dification  of  the  revenue  system  Introduced  into  those 
districts  at  that  period  ?— I  believe  that  the  higher  authorities  in  India 
have  stated  that  opinion* 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  smy  such  effect  has  been  produced*; 
and  particularly  so  rapidly,  within  any  districts  where  the  permanent  ze- 
miouary  settlement  h|s  been  introduceLd  ?^It  is  pot  within  my  knowledge 
thfJ;  the  same  efff^  has  been  produced  in  any  districts  permanently  settled* 
to  IP  great  ap  exteut  as  isi  the  ceded  districts ;  but  con^derable  increase 
of  cultivation  has  been  made  in  many  of  those  districts,  and  par-* 
tiQuIarljr,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Barramahl  is  in  a  much  higher  state  of 
cultivation  90Wj  since  the  introductioa  of  the  permanent  settlement.       ^ 

.  'Are  not  the  districts  mto  which  the  zemindary  or  mootidary  settlement 
hap  been  introduced,  generaHy  speaking*  considered  to  be  poorer  and  in 
a,  more  backward  state  than  those  districts  which  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  ryot  war  settlement  ? — I  do  not  kixxw  that  this  is  generally  the  caae« 
among  the  districts  permanently  settFed ; '  I  believe  that  in  some  of '  them  "^ 
the  rent  has  been  so  low,  that  they  are  in  abetter  state  than  therjrotwar 
districts  s  in  the  greater  part,  however*  I  believe  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case. 

Whilst  this  poverty  exists  generally,  is  it  possible,  in  your  opinion*  10 
extend  very  materially  the  commercial  intercourse  .between  Great  Britain 
and  India?-—!  do  not  suppose  that  the  cpmmeFcial  intecpoui^  botwiqQfl. 
Great  Britain  and  India  can  be  very  copsiderably  extended,  but  I  do  not- 
think  that  the  poverty  of  the  ryots  is  the  chief  cause  which  prevents  it ;  I ' 
think  that  fhat  poverty  is  every  day  diminisbii]^*  and.under  a  k)ng  peace 
and  a  settled  government,  that  it  will  be  less  felt  every  yean 

/Do  you  suppose  that  poverty  tq^b^  one  cause  i-^l  tunpose  the  poverty 

of  the  inhabitants.  v^i|i|JwfjrBi))P  ^  c^^p^  jaf  ^e?){p|ii/^ 

-^  ciithef 
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Colonel         either  of  the  articles  of  their  own  produce  or  of  foreign  countries,  i» 
Thomas  Munro.  proportion*  to  that  poverty. 

Are  not  the  natural  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  of  India  such^ 
as  would  lead  them  to  engage  with  great  zeal  and  ardour  as  well  in  com.- 
mercial  as  in  other  pursuits,  were  the  means  of  gain  or  advantage  open 
to  them  ? — ^The  people  of  India  are  as  much  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  as  we-* 
are  ourselves,  they  never  lose  sight  ot  the  shop,  they  carry  it  into  all  their 
concerns,  religious  and  civil;  all  their  holy  places  and  resorts  for  pilgrims, 
are  so  many  fairs  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  every  kind ;  religion  and  trade 
are  in  India  sister  arts,  the  one  is  seldom  found  in  any  large  assembly- 
without  the  society  of  the  other:  It  is  this  trading  disposition  of  the 
natives,  which  induces  me  to  think  it  impossible  that  any  European  traders 
can  long  remain  in  the  interior  of  India»  and  that  they  must  sooner  or  later 
all  be  driven  to  the  coast;  what  the  European  trader  eats  and  drinks  in  one 
month,  would  make  a  very  decent  mercantile  profit  for  the  Hindoo  for* 
twelve ;  they  do  not  therefore  meet  upon  equal  terms,  it  is  like  two-' 
persons  purchasing  in  the  same  market,  the  one  paying  a  high  duty,  the 
other  paying  none ;  the  extra  duty  paid  by  the  European  is  all  the  difference- 
between  his  own  mode  of  living  and  that  of  the  Hindoo,  it  is  impossible 
therefore  that  he  can  long  carry  on  the  competition  upon  such  an  unequal 
footing  ;  he  may  for  a  time  with  a  large  capital  carry  on  some  new  manu^ 
facture,  or  improve  some  old  one,  such  as  indigo  or  sugar;  the  Hindoo 
will  wait  till  he  sees  the  success  which  follows   the  undertaking  •  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  successful  and  to  be  permanent,  he  will  engage  in  it,  and  the 
European  must  quit  the  field  :  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this- 
cause  will  in  time  operate  so  as  to  force  all  Europeans  to  the  sea  coast,  and 
I  can  have  little  doubt  but  that  hereafter,  when  the  Hindoos  come  to  cor^' 
respond,  directly  with  the  merchants  in  England,  that  many  of  the  agents 
now  settled  upon  the  coast  will  from  the  same  cause,  the  superior  economy 
and  diligence  of  the  Hindoo,  be  obliged  to  leave  India:  I  do  not  hQwevet  ■ 
think,  that  because  those  merchants  cannot  maintain  their  ground  in  the 
interior,  that  it  is  not  necessary  still  to  protect  the  natives  from  Europeans 
by  government  granting  licences,  for  this  country  is  still  populous  enough^, 
and  full  enough  of  adventurers,  to  furnish  a  few  hundreds  to  go  out  every 
y^ar  to  try  their  fortune  in  India. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  you  have  perused  Colonel  Wilks's- 
work  on  the  South  of  India  ? — I  have  read  it. 

Do  you   agree,  generally  speaking,  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Colonel  Wilks  on  the  effects  of  the  zemindary  settlement  ?— I  do  not 

perfectly 
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piikctly  ifeooUeet  all;die  seotmients  expressed  by  ColonerWilks  upon  fhat        ^laM' 

rith  him  iat  the  ThamasMmfi. 


ttme. 


agree 


*■  -  t-. 
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Do  you  recollect  that  Colonel  Wilks  has  stated  in  that  work,  that  the 
condition  of  the  ryots  was  not  improved  by  the  zemindary  settlement  ?— 
I necQjlect  thftt  Colonel  Wilks  bas  so  stated  in  that  wof k. 


'» > 


fTbarfaaYe  stated^  that  .you  concurred  generally  in  the  isenttments  ex^* 
pnei^d  l>y  Colonel  Wilks  in  respect  to  the  permanent  Attlement ;  do  you 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Colonel  Wilks  in  the  following 
para^ph,  in  which  he  winds  up  his  review  of  the  permanent  settlement^ 
and  jits  ^flfect's :   ^'  I  admit,  withbut  reserve,  thfit  almost  any  thing  was 
better  than  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  our  former  plans ;  but  there  is.  an 
infinite  distance. between  condemning  capricious  innovation^  and  Allowing 
thatt  political  nullity,  an  irrevocably  law :  To  terminate  abuses  by.shuttinflp 
0utimprovement«  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  land  tax  to  increase,  and 
probable,  nay  certain,  that  it  will  diminish,  is  a  system  of  revenue  which 
has  succeeded  to  our  former  errors :  If  the  facility  so  confidently  alleged 
by  the  authors  of  tHis  plan,  of  raising  in  India  the  requisite  revenue  from 
l>(hef  sources,  had  dhy  'real  foundation,  we  should  not  now  hear  of  the 
dj^fidt  Qf  Indian  revenue ;  and  it  may  be  permitted,  more  than  to  doiiht^ 
wi^ether  we  should  not  at  this  day  have  witnessed  higher  taxes  and  more 
ample  revenue^  if  a  less  rash  and.  ambitious  haste  for  unattainable  perfcc- 
tion  had  left  improvement  t«  be  tlie  offspring  of  knowledge,  and  the 
latidJords  rent  to  have  enriched  the  real  proprietcnr  of  the  soil^  instead  of 
potnpertng  the  hereditary  farmers  of  revenue."   By  "  farmers  of  revenue,? 
Colonel  Wilks  meaning^  the  zemindars,,  whom  he  styles  throughout,  his 
work  to  be  no  better  than  hereditary  farmers  of  the  puolic  revenue  ?— -The 
qut^ton  is  to  long,  that  1  cannot,  without  long  consideration,  g^ive  m6re 
than  a  general  answer  to  iti  diat  I  concur  with  most  of  the  opinions  deli«« 
yered  in  tfattt  extract. 

Having  stated,  that  in  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Company  the 
prices  are  left  open  in  every  piart  of  India,  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Company  obtain  their  investments  of  piece-goods 
and  cotton  in  the  Gu2efat?-r*When  I  spoke  of  every  part  of  India^  I 
alluded  generally  to  the  bid  establishments  of  &f  adras  and  Bengal ;  I  amt 
sot  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  investments  of  piece-g(MKis 
are  obtained  in  the  Guzerat  \  the  mode  in  which  I  stated,  those  invest* 
ments  to  be  laid  in  at  Madras  and  l^ngal,  is  directed  by  the  regulationfrof 
government,  and  is  part  of  tiisi  l«w  of  the-coonfry/  ^  ' 

Having 


\ 
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OUcitdl  Having  stated  that  the  commerce  of  the  Company  has  tended  to  riite 

ThomasMunro.  the  character  of  the  nation  in  India,  do  you  think  that  the  commefxual 

transactions  of  the  Company  in  Travancore  have  raised  the  character  of 
the  British  nation  in  that  country  ?-^I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
those  transactions  in  Travancore. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subsidiary  treaty  and  pepper 
contract  entered  into  between  the  Company  and  the  rajah  of  Travancore, 
about  the  year  17^5  ?-*-!  know  that  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  by  which  he  was  to  deliver  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  pepper ;  but  I  do  not  precisely  remember  the  terms. 

■ 

Have  you  heard  that  the  rajah  continued  to  deliver  and  the  Company 
to  receive  the  pepper  alluded  to,  at  the  contracted  price,  which  was  very 
considerably,  under  the  market  rate,  so  long  as  pepper  formed  a  fiivourable 
article  of  commerce  with  this  country ;  but  that  the  Company  ceased  to 
receive  the  pepper  when  it  no  longer  was  so,  and  insisted  upon  the  rajah 
paying  them  the  subsidy  in  money  ?— •!  have  heard  such  reports  since  m/ 
return  to  this  country,  but  I  treated  them  merely  as  reports, 

:  Have  you  beard  to  what  causes  the  disturbances  in  Travancore  are  to  be 
^tributed  ?— I  have  not  heard  particularly  to  what  causes  those  distur- 
bances  are  to  be  attributed,  but  generally  I  understood  that  they  wert 
owing  to  the  rajah  ^s  failure  in  his  payments. 

Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  pepper  has  been  aknost  unsaleable^ 
for  several  years,  upon  the  Malabar  coast  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  hw 
been  unsaleable,  but  the  price>  I  believe,  has  very  considerably  fidlen. 

•  Have  the  goodness  to  stale  the '  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  of  that 
article,  within  your  recollection  B— It  is  so  long  since  I  left  that  coast* 
now  nearly  thirteen  years,  that  I  cannot  charge  my  •  memory  either  wi A 
the  highest  or  the  lowest  prices ;  while  I  resided  on  that  coast,  I  had 
statements  prepared  of  the  prices  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  but  I  cannot  now 
&tate  the  particulars,  they  have  gone  from  my  mind. 

Hav-c  you  heard  of  the  price  of  pepper  in  Malabar  being  as  high  at 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  rupees  the  Malabar  candy ,  which 
is  six  hundred  pounds  ?-— I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  with  respect  to 
the  price  of  pepper. 


Have  you  heard  of  its  having  fallen  as  low  as  sixty  mpc»}^^I 

heai^ 
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Iieard  that  it  has  fallen  very  low»  but  I  do  dot  know  that  it  has  fallen  tibr 
Mtty  rupees  the  candy.  »    - 

Have  you  heard  that  the  price  agreed  upoYi  between  the  Company  and 
the  rajah  of  Travancore  was  under  a  hundred  rupees  the  candy  ?— I  have 
.  heard  the  price  agreed  upon  by  the  rajah  or  Travancore'  stM^d  at  a 
former  period,  but  I  do  not  nOw  remember  what  it  was. 

Is  not  pepper  the  principal  article  of  produce  in  Travancore?*— I 
believe  that  it  is  a  principal  article,  but  grain  is  another. 

Do  you  think  that  it  was  possible  for  the  rajah  of  Travancore  to  pay  his 
subsidy  in  money,  if  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  pepper  P — I  do  not  know 
what  the  amount  of  his  pepper  was,  therefore  I  cannot  say  how  far  or  in 
what  degree  it  would  affect  the  payment  of  his  subsidy ;  but  I  should 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  pa^  the  subsidy  from  other 
sources. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  disturbances  at  Travancore  were  considered 
by  the  Madras  government  as  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  rajah's  sub- 
jects, and  not  as  a  war  on  the  part  of  the  rajah  With  the  Company  ?-^I 
have  heard  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Madras  government  as  a  war  on 
the  part^  not  of  the  rajah *s  subjects,  but  of  his  dewan. 

•  ■-•.•i.i  * 

And  not  on  the  part  of  the  rajah  P^^And  not  on  the  part  of  the  rajah« 

Have  you  heard  that,  notwhhstanding  this,  the  military  sfores  and 
ordnance,  taken  by  our  trOops  in  Travancore,  were  made  Qvcr  to  those 
troops  as  prize ;  that  they  were  valued,  and  the  r^jah  of  Travancore  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  valoation  so  put  upon  them,  to  the  troops  as  prize 
money,  the  Company  retaiaing  the  ordnance  and  stores,  notwithstanding 
a  great  part  of  which  had  bttn  supplied  from  the  Company's  warehouses 
at  the<iifferent  prestdenciei^  principally  at  the  presidency  of  Bombay ;  con« 
srauently  that  the  rajab  paid  for  the  ordnance  Qnd  stores  twice,  without 
bemg  aH<>we<l  to  retain  them"?«~I  have  heard  since  tiiy  return  to  this 
country  itierely  the  cotomon  report  which  every  body  else  hefrs,  that  it^cr 
staresi.aifd  ordnance  were  given  to  the  troops  as  prize,  and  that  the  rajath 
wa(  obliged  to  pay  the  amount.  . 

^  Do  you  think  that  such  a  transaction  as  this,  originatmg  in  a  commer* 
cial  concern,  canposriUy  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  oattoa 

'  2K.:    ;  .  .  in 


Colonel 
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Colonel        in  India? — I  should  imagine  that  the  Madras  goyemment  knew  nothing  of 
T/iomasMunro.  the  commercial  concern,  how  the  Goms  and  stores  were  acquired. 

The  question  alluded  to  its  having  originated  in  the  contract  for  pepper 
between  the  rajah  and  the  Company,  which  contract  not'  having  been 
fulfilled,  from  the  circumstances  stated^  gave  rise  to  the  disturbances,  ia 
Travancore  which  produced  this  oppressive  proceeding  on  tjie  part  of  the 
Company  towards  the  rajah  ?— -I  do  not  think  that  this  transaction  wilt» 
among  the  inhabitants  of  India,  make  any  unfavourable  impressioQ  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Company  or  the  British  government ;  they! 
will  consider  it  merely  as  a  question  of  revenue,  that  the  rajah  failed  in 
his  payment,  went  into  rebellion,  and  received  the  punishment  due  to 
it;  the  natives,' I  imagine,  will  make  no  distinction  between  the  rajdhe 
aidd  the  dewan. 

•  Have  not  you  heard  that  the  rajah  originally  entered  into  the  subsidiaryi 
treaty  alluded  to  with  great  reluctance,  and  received  our  troops  into  his 
dominions,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  pepper  was  agreed  to  be  de» 
livered  ? — I  have  not  so  heard. 

Have  not  you  heard  that  the  payment  of  the  snbsidy  was  to  be.  made 
originally  in  monev  ?— -I  have  heard  that  the  payment  of  the  subsidji!  waft 
originally  to  have  been  made  in  money,  but  1  am  not.  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  which  induced  the  change. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  stated  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  natives  of  India  are  well  satisfied  and  contented  with  the  British 
gt>vemment ;  how  do  you  account  for  the  disposition  of  the  MuBSulmea: 
to  put  down  the  English,  and  that  of  the  Hindoos  to  put  down  bofli^ 
which  you  have  stated  in  such  decided  terms  ?— -I  believe  that  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  former  question,  in  speaking  of  the  content  of  the  natives*  I. 
spoke  only  of  the  middlthg  and  lower  classesi  I  excepted  the  higher  oi4r» 
of  men  who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  great  situations  under  tbc 
governments ;  those  men*  I  conceive,  would  be  ready  to .  introduce  any 
government  that  would  enable  them  to  resume  their  former  situations*  and. 
that  evert  if  their  own  ipovernments  were  re-established,  that  another  sek» 
of  men  of  the  same  religiQnwWopld  be  found  ready  to  overthrow  them«  in 
order  to  take  their  places. 

Having  mentioned  an  act  of  oppression  exercised  by  one  6f  the  ctfih- 
mercial  residents  of  the  Company  towards  the  native  weavers  iptbi:.  ceded 
di^ricts,  have  the  goodness  to  sute  the  nature  of  that  act  of  oppression  ? 

—The 
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•^The  fi^oreof  thut  act  of  t^ppression  consisted  in  assemjbiing  the  .princi-         Cohnd 
psA  weaTcfni,  and  plachiga  ^uard  qtc^  .tihem,  .¥ntil  they  had  entered  intQ  Tftj!^a9'JH[dnr0^ 
^ngagecnents  to  supply  me  Comp^dy  OjoJy..  ;      ->-.  «a. 

VRkit  part  did  you  take  ia  tbb  business  ?-^I  directed ,.  the  weavers  .to 
be  released  ffota  the  guard  under  which  they  were  placed,  and  I  reported  ^ 

the  circumstance  to  the  Board  of  revenue  at  Madras. 

•    ••  ♦       •  •  • 

m 

•  •• » 

Did  the  gbt^irmxi^t  of  Madras  apprnje*  or  btberwise,  ;9[fiyoui;coi^ 
on  that  6ccasioh*  ?->— At  so  distant  a  period,  it.  is  now  one  an^  twenty  years, 
I  think,  since  the  transaction  took  place^  for  it  was  tfi  1792,  I  do  ^  not  ex- 
actly recollect  whether  government  gave  any  specific  approval ;  but  I  sup*, 
pose  that  they  approved  of  the  conduct  observed,  as  they  sanctioned  the 
measure. 

■  -  •  ■  -  .  . . .  •    .        . "  .    ■  - 

'  Have  you  no  recollection  of  the  government  of  Madras  Having  disiap* 
proved  of  your  interference  with  the  commercial  resident  upon  that  occa- 
sion i-^1  have  no  recollection  of  such  disapproval. 

%  - 

■ 

You  have  mentioned  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  betv^een  Goa  and  Bom- 
bay, as  a  point  at  which  Europeans  might  be  landed  and  proceed  into  the 
interior;  does  not  this  part  of  the  coast  belong  to  the  Peshwa  and  the  Cola- 
pore-rajah^  with  whom  we  have  treaties^  by  which  they  iare  prevented  from 
receiving  or  entertaining  Europeans  of  toy  description  in  their  territories  ? 
•^That  part  of  the  coast,  I  believe,  does  belong  to  the  rajah  of  Colapore 
and  to  the  Feshwa. 

•  ^ 

'  You  last  night  s{k>ke  of  restricting  the  pimte  ships  goin^  from  this 
cduntry  to  Inaia,  to  the  tiiiee  presidlencies,  fofUhe  sale  of  their  outward 
and  purchase  of  their  returning  cargoes ;  woul^.it  not  be  attended  with 
a  very  serious  loss,  to  a  ^p  proceeding  from  hence  to  Bombay,  to  be  ob- 
liged to  send  for  pepper  to  the  Malabar  coast,  or  to  purchase  that  article 
in  Bombay,  when,  by  touchtng^^on  her  way  to  England  at  the  ports  on  the 
Mftlabar  coast  of  Calicut  and  Anjengo,or  others»  to  which  the  Company's 
ahips  proceed,  they  might  receive  that  pepper  on  board  without'  the  risk 
ana  expense  of  conveyance  to  the  presidency  ?— ^I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  would  be  a  considerable  loss,  but  still  I  think  that  that  ci^mmercial 
loss  is  not  to  be  put  into  competition  with  the  political  question  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country:  In  my  answer  last  night  1  think  I  Excepted  . 
those  ports  where  theref  were  European  g;arrisons  and  magistrates  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  if  there  are  any  such  at  CaKcut^  I  do  not  appithead  any 
danger  from  vessels  touching  there.      ... 
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Colonel  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  we  have  also  troops  in  and  ntfac 

Thomas Munro.  Anjengo  ? — I  know  that  there  are   troops  near'  Anjengo^  but  I  do  not 

^     know  that  there  are  now  any  stationed  in  the  place  itself* 

Is  not  the  Travaneore  country  now  entirely  possessed  by  English  troops  ? 
—There  is  a  subsidiary  force  established  in  Travaneore^  but  1  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  their  distribution. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  English  resident  in  that  country.  Colonel 
Munro  by  name,  is  considered  to  have  the  sole  controul  over  the  revenue 
and  military  establishments  of  that  country  F— I  do  not  know  that  he  has 
that  controul,  because  his  appointment  has  taken  place  since  my  return  ta 
this  country. 

You  haye  mentioned  that  the  export  trade  from  India  might  be  greatly^ 
$ncreased^  particularly  in  the  article  of  cotton ;  might-  not  hemp  alsa 
be  raised  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  best  quality,  particularly  in  the 
Concan  and  Salsettc  ?— -From  all  the  information  1  have  acquired,  I  be^ 
lieve  that  hemp  might  be  raised  in  considerable  quantity,  both  in  Concan 
and  Salsette,  -       - 

Might  not  coire,  for  cables  and  cordage,  become  an  advantageous  article 
of  commerce  from  India  to  this  country  ?— There  is  plenty  ot  the  tree 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  from  which  the  coire  is  produced  j  but  ,1  do  not 
know  how  far  the  commerce  might  be  advantageous  ;  I  can  only  speak  of 
the  produce  of  the  article,  what  the  profit  would  be,  1  cannot  say» 

Is  it  not  much  esteemed  and  often  preferred  to-  European  cordage^  in 
India  ? —  I  have  understood  that  in  many  cases  it  is  preferred  to  European 
cordage,  on  account  of  \%  superior  elasticity  and  lightness*. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  ships  having  rode  out  gales  with  coire  cables 
after  parting  from  all  the  European  ones  i— -I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard 
by  what  cables  they  rode  out  the  gale,  but  I  have  heard  often  of  ships  ridiag 
out  very  Strong  gales  with  coire  cables. 

Is  not  coire  much  cheaper  in  India  than  European  cordage  E— It  Is> 
cheaper,  1  believe. 

Have  you  heard  that  a  coire  cable  will  not  cost  more  than  one  third  of 
an  European  one  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  that  it  will  last  three  tim^ 
as  long  ? — I  have  heard  that  a  coire  cable  is  cheaper  and  that  it  lasU 
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longer  than  an  European  one ;  but  the  relative  prices .  of  the  two  I  do         Oflmtk  ^ 
not  know  exactly.  Thom(^^ Munrog 

Have  you  heard  that  the  Bourbon  cotten  was  originally  raised  from  the 
Gruzerat  seed,  commonly  called  the  Surat ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  a 
change  of  seed  might  produce  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  cotton 
throughout  India  ? — I  have  not  heard  from  what  seed  the  Bourbon  cotton 
was  originally  got,  bat  I  have  no  dpubt  that  a  change  of  seed  might^pro- 
duce  an  improvement  in  the  cotton  throughout  India. 

In  proportion  as  the  native  population  of  India  may,  in  consequence  (^ 
^their  increased  habits  with  the  British  increased  and  increasing  population, 
depart  from  that  character  of  submission  and  patience  with  which  they 
bowed  to  Asiatic  despotism,  what  effect  do  you  imagine  that  change  may 
have  on  the  tranquility  and  security  of  the  British  empire  in  India  ?-*-*( 
apprehend  that  any  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  should 
make  them  more  intractable  than  they  now  are,  will  make  it  more  diffi* 
cult  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  government^ 

Do  you  imagine  that  any  possible  reduction  in  the  price  of  freight  of 
the  imports  of  articles  of.  British  produce  or  manufacture,  could  afford 
those  articles  to  be  sold  in  India  at  so  low  a  price  as  the  same  articles  fit 
For  use,  made  there  by  British  artisans  and  ♦  manufacturers  through  the 
means  of  native  labourers  ? — Those  articles  made  in  India  by  Eui^opean« 
through  the  means  of  Indian  labourers,  v^^ill,  I  have  no  doubt,  always 
undersell  any  thing  that  can  be  brought  from  this  country,  under  any  re- 
duction of  freight. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  rate  of  the  produce  taken  from  the 
ryots,  on  the  land  in  general,  admits  of  the  improvement  and  increased 
cultivation  of  the  country  ? — The  rate  taken  from  the  ryot,  I  believe, 
though  nominally  the  satne  in  general,  is  in  many  places  very  different, 
according  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  upon  wbich  the  assessment  was 
founded;  I  believe  that  in  some  places  the  rale  of  assessment  upon  the 
ryots  is  as  easy  as  upon  the  inhabitants  of  almost  any  other  country,  and 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  cultivation. 

Have  not  the  political  revenue  and  commercial  departments  in  India  a 
:  close  connection  in  the  respective  duties  which  they  have  to  discharge  >»are 
not  their  duties  frequently  blended  ?— ^I  believe  that  their  duties  are  pec- 
fectly  distipct  atid  separate^  as  far  as  I  haVe  sqen  them«. 

Would 
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l[!!olonel  Woc^Id  not  any  redaction  m  the  commercial  department,  estfacr  in  poiDt 

Thomas  Munro.  of  the  number  of  the  Company's  civil  servants,  or  the  present  extent  of 

^         y       ..^    their  purchases,  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  government  in  the 

opinion  of  th^  natives  ?— ^I  do  not  know  that  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  commercial  servants  would  have  that  eScct,  butasloogas  there  was 
a  sufHcient  number  left  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  department^  it  would 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  Company's  government  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives. 

■  •    «  ■       ■       ■  • 

If  the  commercial  department  should  be  abridged,  and  still  more>  if  it 
should  be  suppressed,  could  the  remaining  departments,  political,  revenue, 
and  military,  be  equal  to  the  support  of  the  British  authority  in  India  f-^ 
I  should  apprehend  that  even  if  the  commercral  department  wepe  8|ip«- 
pressed,  the  remaining  departments  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  government  in  India,  but  not  with  the  same  ease  ais 
'  when  those  departments  remain. 

Would  not  the  effect  of  this  diminution  tend  to  lower  the  opinion,  of 
the  native  military  officers  and  soldiers,  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Company  and  of  the  European  officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded, 
land  consequently  their  allegiance  J-^fne  number,  I  betieve,  €ff  Com- 
pany's servants,  both  military,  civil,  and  commercial,  are  occasional 
reduced :  I  conceive  that  a  reduction,  as  long  as  the  remainder  are  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  department,  can  have  no  bad  cbnse* 
quences  among  the  natives* 

In  your  opinion  ought  not  licences  to  individuals  to  go  to  India,  to  be 
granted  by  the  East-India  Company,  whose  authority  is  paramount  in  India? 
' — Undoubtedly,  I  have  stated  that  in  an  answer,  I  think,  to'a  fonmer 
-qiicsstion. 

What  w^uld  be  the  eSbct,  in-  vour  opinion,  if  licences  to  go  t6  India 
were  granted  by  the  Board  ot  Commissioners,  independently  of  the 
Company^  and  the  persons  holding  such  licences  were  on  their  arrival  iQ 
India  to  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Company  f-— I  should  think 
that  such  ^'mode  of  granting  licences  would  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
the  Company's  government,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India. 

Under  the  permanent  settlement,  are  not  the  zemindar  and  Ae  rjfOt 
entitled  to  all  the  benefit  of  extended  improvement  in  cultivation ;  is  not 
this  engagement  secured  under  the  Company's  &ith,  and  is  not  this  security 
an  effectual  incitement  to  the. general  improvement  of  the  country  ?— The 

IjOli 


^to  atid  zemindars  are  isecured  iVtfar^jojmmiitaf  all  improVeinen6i^        Cblohiif 
either  in  the  land  actualljK  under,  cultivation  at  the  tnneof  settlement^  dr  Z%0fitlQ*  iliinrl^ 
of  sueh  wastes  as  maybe  brought  into  cultivation  at  any  future  periodl 

Were  not  the  customs  ott  articles  of  commerce  generally  suspended  when! 
^  permanent  settlemeM  waa  raade.?^'-^!  believe  those  customs  were  ge<f 
perally  suspended  when  the  permanent  settlement  was  made, 

'.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  renewal  of  those  customs  and  duties^,  wfdet 
judicious  regulations^  will  enable  the  goveroaieat  to  share  in  the  growing* 
Drosperitv  of  tbe^country  ?-«^I  certainly,  am  of  opiaion  that»  to  a  certain^' 
extras  tne  renewal  of  those  customs  would  enable  government  to  share 
in  Ae  growing  prosperity  of  the  countVy  ;  but  I  apprehend  thatthe  revenuef^ 
which  would  be  realised  from  that  source  or  firom  any  taoc  upon  consump'* 
tion>  would  not  be  of  any  great  amount* 

# 

'  Do  you  know  that  since  the  permanent  settieroent  was  established  ih 
the  southern  poUams,  the  zemindars  have  paid  double  the  amount  of  theirv 
former  tribute,  have  been  obedient  to  the  government}  and  have  refrained 
from  oppression  and  depredation  in  the  neighbouring  districts  i — I  know 
tliat  the  zemindars  in  the  southern  polbms  havepaid  double  the  amount 
G^  their  former  tribute,  and  that  since  the  permanent  settlement  they  have;* 
for  the  first  time  since  they  were  under  the  Company's  government,  been 
c4>edtent  subjectsy  and*  reOwned  from*  conunittuig .  depredationk*  on  diiar 
neighbouring  districts.. 

Do  not  you  think  that  a  permanent  settlement  of  therevenuels  of  any 
district^  calculated -upon  moideffate  principles,  and  secured  by  an' adminis^ 
tHrtion  of  justice  that  shall  .protect  the  xyols  from  extra  assessment;  must^ 
conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  tho  district  so  settled  in  perpetinty  ?^-^I  have ' 
no  doubt  that  such  a  settlement  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  prosperi^; 
of  the  countries  into' which  it  might  be  introduced;  but  in  speaking  of 
permanency,  I  should  introduce  no  system  that  shoukl  be  unalterable^  I 
would  always  reserve  to  the  government  the  .power  of  imposing  an  ad- 
ditibnalland  tax  in  times  of  war  and  other  emergencies,  which  I  suppose 
thie  country  would  be  able  to  bear  if  the  settlement  were  founded  on  mo* 
principles* 


D6  you  contemplate  any  probable  increased  demand  for.wobllens,  ]^Iass» 
oV  other  European  articles,  which  cannot  be  amply  supplied  through  the 
pt«sentmediiHi>  of  the  Company's  commerce^  including  the  private- and 
privileged  tintki  and  at'a»  seasonable  prices^  as  the  ftip^timrtBsles*wili 

admit 
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Colonel         admit  of?— I  do  not  contemplate  any  probable  increase  of  demand  of 
Tfjomas  Munro^  glass,  woollens,  orany  other  European .  articles,  which  may  not  be  sup- 
•^  *     plied,  amply  through  the  present  mediam  of  the  Company's  and  priv^t.e 

trade  ;  but  w'ith  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  those  articles  can  be  furnished 
in  India,  I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  the  subject  to  know  whether  it 
might  be  done  cheapest  as  the  trade  is  now  carried  on,  or  by  a  freer 
trade. 

Do  not  you  understand  that  articles  are  now  carried  out  by  the  com* 
manders  and  officers  of  ships  free  of  any  charge  or  freight ;  and  do  not 
you  conceive  that  must  give  the  present  system  a  considerable  advantage, 
with  respect  to  the  prices  at  which  the  articles  can  be  sold  in  India?— -I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  those  articles  going  out  now  free  of  freight,  gives, 
the  present  System  a  considerable  advantage  ;  but  how  far  this  advantage 
may  be  counterbalanced  by  shorter  voyages^  I  cannot  say. 

Has  there  been  any  want  of  European  articles,  such  as  the  natives  have 
been  disposed  to  purchase  ?— There  never  has  been  any  want  of  such 
articles. 

Have  the  natives  in  the  interior  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  such 
purchases,  when  they  have  been  so  disposed  ?*— The  natives  in  the  interior 
Irnve  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  such  purchases,  the  same  oppor* 
tunities  as  they  have  of  purchasing  the  goods  ot  their  own  country.  . 

Have  not  you  understood  that  tin  in  any  quantity  may  be  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Banda,  and  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  Company  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  that  which  they  export  from  this  country  ?— -I  have  heard  that 
tin  may  be  obtained  from  the  island  of  Banda»  and  likewise  from  other 
places  to  the  eastward^  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  the  Company  now 
pay. 

[The  following  Question  and  Answer  were  read,  over  to  the 
Witness  2 

**  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  rate  of '  the  produce  taken 

from  the  ryots,  on  the  lands  in  general,  admits  of  the  improvement 

and  increased  cultivatii^n  of  the  country  ?— ^The  rate  taken  from 

the  ryot,  I  believe,  though  nominally  the  saioe  in  general,  is  in , 

**  many   places  very   different,  according  to  the  accuracy  of  the 

^*  accounts  upon  which  the  assessment  was  founded;  I  believe  that 

^^  in  some  place$  the  rate  of  assessment  upon  the  ryot  is,  as  easy  9a 

^upon* 


■\^ 


^  tipon  tho  inhabitants  of  akncst  any  otli^r  coatitrf,  Md  opaXi  mU        f 
^'  Awixt  to  enable  them  to  extend  rhcir  cultivation/*  Tht 

To  t^hat  proportion  ^f  the  land,  lirom  which  ttttt  is  ta^en,  do  fou 
>eonceive  that  answer  to  apply  ?^  cannot  state  with  any  precision  the 
ctroportion,  tmt  1  shotrld  imagine  one  fourth  of  the  land,  probably ;  th«r 
in  the  remaining  parts,  the  assessment,  though  higher,  is  not  such  as  to 
pttvent  the  gradual  though  sbw  progress  of  implroyeftient. 

Ate  you  acquainted  with  the  rates  of  duties  eticted  4^  fhe  Company* 
irotn  the  prrvate  nter'chams  w4io  resort  to  the  protinccM  of  Catsant  and 
Malabar  lor  the  produce  of  those  <:ountries  ?*^  oince  waa  adfoaintej 
^hh  those  rates,  ^^ecause  I  drew  up  tables- of  them  mysetf*,  but  I  do  noi 
now  recollect  them ;  it  is  probable  that  they  have  since  that  time  -vudef-^ 
gone  a  considerable  alteration. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  duties  paid  trpon  pepper  ind  tg6bk^  produM 
arc  equal  to  twelve  per  cent  ?— I  have  an  imperfect  ):ecdlectf on  of  thw 

amounting  to  that  rate,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

•  •    ■ 

Is  not  the  whde  of  the  sandal  wood  monopolised  by  the  Company  ?«-^ 
f 't^ailnot  ^ak  wttli  rbipect  to  the  Makib^if  cbair*;  thesatodal  wood  in 
Canara,  the  ottly  part  with  which  I  was  aicquaintedt  was  in  genej^l,  I  be^ 
Hrv*,  left  tothcproprietofS  of  the  land  on  which  it  grew;  there  were 
niany  forests  which  were  considered  as-  public  land^'  in  which  tt  w«i  -n-^ 
^crjred  to  the  Comfany,  .     ,  . 

'  'H*t«  ytm  heard  thiftt  thd  ^^ef  «f^he  timber  i«  monwipdUMd  by  thtf. 
<k^[^n7?^I  ha^eMt  lieaifd'^'ttiat  th«r<  is  any  WCb  tltfoifof^ly^  utikai 
where  the  fo*wts  ar«  fhe  pW{*rtj  of  the  public.  '  •  * 


^ 


[The  Witness  withdrew. 


X 


WilrLf  AM  |K>E»  Bs(}i  WM  eill«d  in,  and  e«ftmraed  «•  fettowtr.    ^ 

^ '  3^;  ^^tf ^l-'^dtt  aite  M  fhe  4ifetid  of  ^^e  B<iafd  irf*  Customs,  ^fiist  Gom?    WUlum 
ciissioner  ? — One  of  the  C%^riiteA  Of  the  Board  4f  Gutfcomsi  ^sqi 

'  ffiivft  ybh  hid  ia  d{)^rMt¥f  ofctfiiiMiriri^.  fik«  fWoteMt  «^tct  r>f 
flmming  (iptfn  tbe  Ititfta  ttiide,  ni  iPe9t)«<!t  of  tlmkigti^^  ^^Tblf  ttaxxtt 
h^  l>Ma.verjr  fliHy' citaiktetfed- %  ilitr  BtNMud  4tf  QfttMM,'-io  cmm^ww 
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iVitifom  Uve,    of  rcfcrerxcs  from  the  liords  of  the  Treasury;  they  have- obtained  alf 
M^q.  the  information  they  could  from  the  most  intelligent  officers  at  the  out- 

portSy  and  from  the  most  competent  officers  in  tlie  port  of  London;  and 
having  fuHy  weighed  the  information  thus  obtained,  they  liavc  -made  a 
r.c{)ort  upon  the  subject,  which  comprehends  what  they  have  thought 
fiight  and  fir^  upon  the  most  mature  and  deliberate  consideration. 

.  Have  they,  in  consequence  of  that  investigation,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  smuggling  of  teas  or  Indian  goods  has  taken  place  to  any  const* 
dcrable  extent  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — ^Thcy  have 
annexed  to  that  report  an  account,  which  states  the  seizures  that  have 
))ecn  made  in  those  years ;  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
smuggling  taken  place^  but  to  what  extent  I  am  aot  prepared  to 
ahswcr. 

Can  you  state  in  what  ports  or  places  the  smuggling  has  chiefly  exist- 
ed ?'— That  £lccount  distinguishes  the  ports  where  the  seizure  has  beea 
made  ;  I  apprehend  the  smuggling  has  principally  been  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  in  the  channel,  in  her  transit  along  the  coast,  and  in  her 
passing  up  the  river,  till  her  final  delivery  at  this  port. 

Can  you  state  in  what  manner  this  illicit  traffic  and  muggling  ha> 
been  carried  on  ? — I  apprehend  principally  from  boats  or  vessels  meeting 
the*  arriving  vessel  in  the  course  of  such  transit,  and  by  some  occasionau 
snfn)ggling  from  the  vessel  in  the  river. 

Upon  the  supposition  cf  the  import  trade  from  India  being  extended 
to  the  outports  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  being  confined  to  the  port  of 
London,  do  you  consider  that  the  danger  of  smuggling  would  be  in« 
creased  ;  and  if  you  think  it  would  be  increased,  are  you  able  to  state  in 
what  degree  it  might  be  increased  ? — I  consider  the  danger  of  smuggling 
would  be  increased,  but  in  what  degree,  I  am  not  enabled  to  state. 

Can  you  assign  the  reasons  that  induce  you  to  think  it  would  be  in- 
creasedy  the  question  having  relation  to  the  outports  generally?—!  ap* 
prehend  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  situation  of  the  port, 
upon  the  estabiislunent  of  the  officers  in  dut  port  for  the  prevention  of 
amugghng,  and  upon  other  local  circumstances*  ^ 

According  to  the  present  system,  the  importation  from  India  isbrooghc 
directly  to  the  port  of  London^  and  is  warehoused  in  the  Company^ 
vartliouiesy  and  now  carried  intotheir  wet  dock;  iipoi»  the  iiq^pwi^KW 

that 


BASTVfNDFA  COilPAWra  AFFATiCS.  «f* 

fosit  that  con  tinned  no  ^  longer  f  ht  casr,  but  tmt  the  importattoo  from     Witlittm  floc^ 

India  might  be  ccirried  to  other  pons  than  tlie  river  Thames,  tan  yoa  Esq. 

assign  any  reasons  why  tlie  smugglih^  wonld  increase,  m  con^qiience  of   'vj-.^^uo-^ 

such  opening  of.  the  tmder  will' net  it  t^ke  off  the  gimrdswlMch  at  pre^^ 

sent  can  be  Imposed  upon  the  raiportatton  ? — I  apprehend  that  upon  the 

importation  of  Indian  articles  to  the  port  of  London,  there  8r&  scMne 

pecuh'ar  circumstances  of  guard  at  present  which  might  not  altogether 

be  practicable,  or  in  an  equal  degree  be  applicabie/ to  the  outporti^  [ 

aHode  particularly  to  a- system  whicb  has*  been  recently  adoptedt  of  send- 

ing  from  the  port  of  Ldhdbn  superior  officers  of  the  water  guard,  with 

a  certain  hufmber  of  inferior  oflicersj;  to  oseet  the  arrival  of  the  Indian 

fleets  in  the  Downs,  and  to  station  on  board  those  several  ships  sach  a 

number  of  officers  as  inay  operate  to  guard  the  revenue,  in  the  transit 

from  the  Downs  up  the  riter^  and  to  their  final  arrival  in  the  docks:  f 

beg  further  to  state,  that  the  system  at  present  is,  that  upon  the  arrival 

of  an  Indian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the.  CbanneJ,  it  is  the  duty  of  Ihe 

dHFerent  cruisers,  in  our  service^  as  soon  as  they  fall  in  with  ttiak  Heer^ 

to  take  the  fleet  under  guard,  to  pontioue  that. guard  either  by  the  same^ 

cruiser  or  by  any  other  cruiser  which  may  fall  in  vAxh,  them,  in  aid  or 

relief  of  the  first,  until  such  vessels  arrive  at  the  Downs^  where  the 

Siard^  to  which  I  before  a^luded^  has  been  recendy  directed  to  meet  the 
tpi^io  arrivingr    '    /'"'  j-^--",.  ^    j.-^^  -*<..*   ,  r^- 


■  I 


:  Have  you'considfcred  4)ow  far  this  judicious  systeita  is  applicable  tdtbei 
cutports,  supposing  the  trade  from  India  to  be  opened  to  them  j«^i,  ap- 
prehend I  have  given  partly  an  answer  to  that,  in  the  reply  to  the  former 
question. 

r         *  ■  * 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  that  you  da  not  ct)nsiddr 
this-aystem  as  equally  applicable  to  a  trade  to  the  oucports? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  some  system  might  not  be  adopted  of  a  sioiilar  li^ 
ture,  but  I  think  it  eouldnofat  present  be  adopted,  and  is  not  applicable 
without  great  alterations. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  whether,  the  danger  of  snuiggiingf 
would  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  case  of  peace  ?-"— I  apprehend  the 
danger  of  smuggling  would  be  increased  in  time  of  peace. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  whether  a  great  part  of  the  protec* 
tibn  arising  to  the  revenue  from  the  institution  of  ^wet^  docks,  does  Hot 
arise  from  their  being  inclosed  within  high  ^willh,  and^by  nlnt'^ilsi^> 
properly .fuardedjaitSe  diflSepcQi^gat«iiofiitoara  ?*«hI  japf rdtaidlf  iiiUiJkm 

2  L  3  smugglini^ 
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smuggling  to  whiili  I  allude,  ratlier  takes  efiVct  before  the  arrival  of  tlie- 
vessel  at  the  port,  so  a^  to  liave  tiie  articles  warebouset)  in  the  way  dr- 
scribed  ;  and  that  tlic  benttfit  of  ilieir  being  m  warehoused  goes  prioci- 
■pally  to  picventing  all  plumWr,  and  tO'  preserve  a  hcllcr  and  more  or- 
tlcrly  examination  and  disposition  of  the  goods,  and  cooduct  of  ibe 
business. 

Have  you  had  occoKion  to  consider,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  i(n> 
|K>it  trade  frum  India  being  carried  to  the  ouiportSi  the  best  «ize  of  sbips- 
to  be  UKd  fur  that  purpose,  with  rotation  to  the  cotlectiun  of  the  reve- 
nue ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  give  an'  opinion  precisely  as  to  the  best  size,. 
but  it  appears  ro  me  that  the  smaller  vessels  would  be  pregnant  with 
greater  danger  (o  llie  revenue,  ai  drawing  a  less  draft  of  water,  and  being, 
bt-lier  calculated  for  smuggling ;  and  that  vessels  of  about  400>  or  frotn 
Ihat  to  600  ton5,  might  be  the  safest  to  be  employed. 

Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  adviseable  for  the  sake  of  the  rcrcr 
nue,  that  if  the  tiade  were  opened,  a  regulation  ihould  be  made,  thftT 
:ke  vessels  should  not  be  less  than  that  sice  ? — I  beg  to  refer  to  tuy  far- 
mer answer. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  your  former  answer,  tlut  your 
opinion  is,  that  vessels  of  that  size  arc  necessary,  in  that  trade,  to  the 
fiatcty  of  the  revenue  ? — My  idea  was,  thai  as  amstl  vessels  would  be  mmi 
dangerous,  so  somewhere  about  tliat  tonnage,  or  approxioxating  to  ilut 
-.tonnage,  would  be  attended  with  safety  to  the  Revenue. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  whether,  if  the  trade  from  IndiA- 
was  opeiicd  to.  the  outport<i,  the  duty  cQuld  b«.'  raised  by  an  ad  valoieui 
duty,  or  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  alt^r  it  loaraiive  ditty  ?'*-»!' 
spprclKnd,  touching  cetiain  aiiicles,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  la 
i:.e  sub^tiiution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  a  rative  duty ;  I  allude  to  those 
vvlicre  rlicre  iii  a  great  diversity  in  price  and  value,  aud  which  ap^arc 
annexed  tu  (be  account  to  which  I  allude;  in  exeni^liticatiun  of  that 
liilTiTvncc,  ]  apprehend  one  Material  difficulty  would  atise,  that  if  Mf 
avcraj^c  ra:c  was  taken,  it  would  introduce  those  of  the  highest  value  at  A 
I  itc  beyond  what  would  be  ju>t  aod  fair  to  the  revenue,  and  that  lh« 
i>i!icrs  uf  inferior  value  nuuld  be  so  loaded  by  such  average  as  very  muctt- 
ti>  ii^:pede  tl.cir  iniport. 

00  you  consider  tlut  tbe  aystem  of  wairboniing,  and  the  mode  of  nir 
mbicb  it  practiied  by  tUc  £ait  JiMUAC«a|^^  i»w»U.  oikHW«l  for  tbr 

p,  ■ 


I       i 


fwrp^stol  tmpo^iog.ftP  is^^laffV)  4»tji  m^. raUwg k  mih afcucscy  ?—    ^J/ia»»  ^, 


Dt^  3W»  think  tlwMi  it  wpirfd  b©  .p*aq»;ic>i>lf  to  intrpdijcc  tii?W  ays^evn  in 


I'  *.  ""^r 


Are  you  aware  that  by  the  mode  i^f  sale  practised  at  the  India  tibuseby 
^.  nitttiorU^  of  (h^  C^pf^piny^  ^pdrti)#  q^a  of  $^]^f iIK||^di/;^  tl)f  Sf^eS, 
41  combiptviioQ^mQn^^t.tli^huy^s  is  prfv«qt4d,^a»  i^ pr^Hc;^ My 


«    ■         «     vA 


Are  you  aware  tbat  those^  measures  are  tak^n  it^  consequence  of  the 
Mthoettyv  ^erct9pd  by^tfae  C^H  of  ]l[>ir9CtQf 9» .  w4  tfec  r^giilwic^,  M^d 

toswBr  tjbas  quetition]^ - 


'    Are  you  Aiiabled^ta  stett  wbethf r^  il  a4k»f  «ftrf  Itft  M  ii4ivrd4ial  mier<^ 
chants  in  tbe  outports,  it  would  be  practicable  to  introdtrce  such  reRpla^ 
4ten8>  sod  to  enforce  thffint  w  .p««wik.»i  ihc.wlff  9^^}^  Cofup^ny  f -^I- 
apprehend  tb<^  would  net  be  easily  pfacticabJe,  if  at  all  ^', 

Yoir  hart  already  stated*  that  th^^e.migbl  bt  w  iMQuaUty  mttie^ 
huive  duties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  feve$u9f  *if  they  were  ta  be  sob* 
'ititutod  for  tbe  dmiea  ad- vaiorfn)^.!  h^vt  yiHi  C4^i^idered  wl^eth^i;  ^t  it 
possible  to applyaa^y  OttM^ ^ pfevem  this  ^vil  tO:jt^;reirfni)eA  MfPP^s'uM; . 
the  trade  from  Indfia  to  be  opened  to'the  outports^  other  than  that  which  • 
jpou  have  ikt^^Aj*  Biimdnd  tohr^l  hjiiTci  kwM  thf^d«^uhy^  pi  8«4«i/)g^. 
and  1  havenothir^forilier  ta^fU  tPtrh^topiiHiMr     .  ..  .  .   ^ 

Would  not  the  geaeral  lacpcase  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  shlps^v 
create  a  danger*  of  the  increase. of  smuggling^;  and  would  not  that  Iik<i« 
wise  be  affected  by  the   introduction  of  a  variety  of  niW  articles,  upoii^ 
tlie  supposition  of  a  trad$  to.the  outpoirts  as  well  as  to  the  jJort'of  Loh- 
4on^?r— That  q4ic8tion  musf  niaterialiy  depend,  as  I  coneeivjc,' uptin  the^ 
ports  to  which  it  alludes,  and  to  the  size  and  nunjber  of 'vessels  eftipfoy^ 
cd»  with  other  local  circumstances,  which,.  I. think,  might  mpre  or  Ic^ 
wteng««ul*flSicUt^.fev?aue^,       .  .  r,-    .     „.  -  \.     n 


f  ,f.  -■  O 
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William  Soe,  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  whether  any  mode  could  be  faUert 
Esq«  upon  to  secure  against  the  probability  of  the  increase  of  smuggling,  hf 

— --• ^-~.— ^  any  regulations  to  be  made  respecting  the  examination  of  ships  at  any 

port,  before  their  arrival  at  their  port  of  destination,  such  as  at  Saint 
Helena? — ^That  matter  has  been  considered,  and  an  opinion  giren  upotl 
it  by  the  Board ;-  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  no  such  examination  could 
take  place  at  Saint  Helena,  without  that  disturbance  of  the  cargo,  and 

possibly  that  interruption  of  the  voyage^  which  might  be  inexpedieiy* 

•I 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  considerable 
amount  of  smuggling  of  East  India  goods  in  American  ships,  or  through 
America  ? — I  have  no  grounds  that  enable  mc  to  answer  that  quesrion 
with  any  exactness ;  in  the  accounts  annexed  to  the  report  before  alluded 
to,  where  the  seizures  on  board  vessels  have  been  distinguished,  those 
taken  from  Americans  have^  as  far  a^  it  was  practicable^  been  stated. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  whether  any  danger  might  arise  to 
the  revenue,  from  the  exportation  from  this  country  to  india  being  open 
to  the  outports  as  well  as  to  the  port  of  London  ? — I  apprehend  if  the 
import  trade  was  admitted  to  the  outports,  there  would  be  no  peculiar 
danger  from  admitting  the  exportation  from  that  port  to  India. 

Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  regulating  drawbacks  for  export  ?— I 

do  not  foresee  any. 

Or  as  to  relanding  the  goods  after  they  are  shipped  ?— I  apprehend  the 
danger  of  relanding  is  not  in  exportations  to  India,  but  of  prohibited 
articles  from  this  country,  exported  under  security  not  to  be  relanded, 
km  destined  to  the  Ck>ntinent,  or  any  adjacent  ports  of  Europe. 

Would  that  danger  be  increased  by  the  exportation  bein^  opened  to  all 
the  outpons  of  the  kingdom  ?^I  apprehend  it  would* 

(Examined  hy  the  Committee.) 

It  appears  in  the  report  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  outports 
which  can  safely  be  allowed  to  have  the  trade  to  India,  are  Liverpool^ 
Brisspl,  ^nd  Hull;  why  are  those  three  ports  particularly  selected  ? — I 
believe  they  are'  stated  in  the  report  as  selected  as  having  docks,  and 
some  of  them  warehcu  cs;  I  should  state^  as  my  own  opinion,  that  they 
were  selected  as  being  large  ports  with  considerable  cstaI>Ii9bmcntS|  any 

poaaibld 
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UOMiWy  from  the  contiguity  of  those  parts  of  England  which  have  the     Willi  if m^Roe^ 
demand  for  the  articles  which  might  so  be  imponed.  Esq. 


L 


What  were  the  reasons,  io  respect  of  collection  of  duties-  and  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  why  those  places  are  selected  as  the  only  ones 
fit  to  have  that  privilege  ? — Upon  the  ground  of  their  having  warehouses 
and  docks. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  previous  to  making  that  report 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  had  taken  into  their  consideration  the 
other  ports  in  the  kingdom  generally  ? — I  was  not  in  town  at  the  time  of 
making  that  report,  I  did  not  sign  that  report^  and  was  not  then  in  at- 
tendance ;  but  it  beconics  incorporated  in  the  subsequent  one,  and  is  so 
incorporated  as  being  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  of  Customs;  the  selec- 
tion was  made  from  reference  to  the  different  officers,  and  their  opinions 
and  reports,  and  having  weighed  them,,  these  three  were  selected  as:  being 
the  most  fit* 

■  >  ■  ''''.'■' 

Are  you  aware  whether  there  were  separate  reports  made  from 
each'  of  the  other  outports  in  the  kingdom^  upoir  the,  queries  re- 
ferred by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms ?  --  Before  I  left  London,  they  were  sent  to  all  the  ports,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  officers  were  taken  ;  they  were  thea  ab-^ 
stracted,  and  upon  deliberating  upon  their  several  opinions  and  returns, 
the  Board  made  that  selection ;  they  were  not  only  sent  then,  but  the 
question  was  twice  referred  to  the  outports  upoa  two  sets  of  queries,  the 
first  set  consisting  of  nine  questions,  and  the  subsequent  of  air  questions  s 
and  the  officers  were  enjoined  to  particular  care  and  attention^  before  they 
made  their  returns. 

Those  returns  to  which  you  now  speak,  can  be  produced,  if  the  House 
wish  to  have  them  ? — Yes  Other  ports  were  proposed  by  those  officersi 
but  I  mean  to  say,  u  on  deliberation,  in  consequence  of  those  returns^ 
lliese  were  the  ports  selected  by  the  Board. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  three  ports  of  Liyerpod],  Bristol,  and  Hull,  were 
selected  as  the  most  fit ;  or  that  such  objections  wefe  made  by  the  reports 
from  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  as  make  the  Others  Unfit  ?-^I 
apprehend  I  hey  were  selected  as  most  fit. 


■^-v" 


Can  you  state  the  ^routida  upon  which  "tlitf    were  ielecned  «i 
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WHliam  Roe^    most  fit  ?— 1  have  no  other  grounds  to  state,  than  thoie  I  bare  aUeadf 
Esq.  stated. 

Wlut  were  the  objectibns  to  allowing  the  ports  6f  Glasgow  an(l 
Greenock  ? — ^That  is  not  in  our  department,  it  is  in  the  department  of 
the  Scotch  Commissioners  of  the  Customs. 

» 

The  Custom-house  in  London  have  no  opportunity  of  giving  any 
opinion  upon  the  ports  in  Scotland  ?--*It  ie  quite  under  a  distinct  man^e- 
ment. 

The  Commissiontra  of  th«  Customs  (or  Scotland  communicate  with 
the  Treasury  direct  ? — lYes,  we  have  no  communication  with  them  at  ali^ 
except  in  respect  of  some  duties  which  come  in  through  us. 

m 

Was  there  any  reference  made  in  respect  of -any  port  of  Ireland  ■?<»^I 
believe  the  same  document  contains  some  papers  from  Ireland,  but  L  have 
;no  official  knowledge  respecting  the  Irish  ports. 

Are  you 'aware  what  were  the  objections  to.Pljmouth  ?-*^I  do-  not  ktmw 

that  the  objections  were  stated ;  some  of  the  officers  recommended  thoad 

ports,  but  the  selection  was  made  by  the  Board  as  the  most  fit;  these 

nhree  wqrc  deemed  the  most  fit,  if  it  was  thought  fit  to  extend  the  whole 

of  the  trade  or  a  divided  trade  to  the  outports. 

The  ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  are  stated nt  pmeat  net  to 
be  in  a  state  to  be  recommended,  but  that  some  addittoa  must  be  made  t* 
the  burldiAj^s  in  the  docks  and  warehouses  ?-^I  think  there  is  acme  aUa« 

^ion  to  that  m  that  report. 

Clan  you  state  what  those  alterations  wiH  bcf '^I  have  eot  tbe  mcMi'  of 
fttating  that  with  accuracy. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  seizures  of  East  India  and  Chtfui  ccnH^ 
•modiiies  made   within  the  last  six  years  ? — ^They  are  distinguished  in  the 
return  annexed  to  tliat  report,  distinguishing  London  and  the  aiit|kArtSy 
and  the  several  ports. 

Are  you  av/are,  from  recollectiort,  of  tbe  )nrop6reioiK  irf  value  of  goodi 
tseized  on  the  Thames,  and  in  the  London  district,  under  the  London 
dtlisMMl^  bouse  and  eseisc  office,  and  tbe  eciicr  custoBi  hemes  in   the 

kingdom  ? 
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Kogdbtn?— I  cannot  speak  with  any  accuracy;  the  ac^punt  hself  will    WiUiam  Hoe^ 
answer  the  question  naore  accurately  than  I  am  enabled  to  do. 

Ar<  you/ aware,  that;  in  the  London  district,  by- that  account,  the. 
teiiures  appear  to  .be  4S,p00l.  and  in  all  the  other  porti  in  the  kingdom; 
11,0001.? — I  rather  think  they  may  be  .in  some  such  proportion  ;  but  I 
should  wish  to  add,  that  the  whole  trade  in  India  being  brought  at  present 
to  the  port  of  London^,  it  is  natural  that,  as  £ar  as  measures  are  taken,  they 
should  be  principally  in  the  navigation  of  the  river ;  the  smuggling  is  com*- 
mon  along  the  whole  coast,  but  when  once  the  vessel  corner  into  tk\t  river,  v 
k  is  then  confined  within  those  limits;-  there  is  no  other  river  admits  the 
intiioduction  o£  Indian  articles.. 

With  respect  to-  the  seizures  made  on  thc:  river  Thames,  were  thoso 
seizures  generally  from  Company's  ships,  or  from  private  ships  ?  — I  ap- 
prehend principally  from  the. Company-s  ships,  but  I  cannot  speak  with> 
aceoracy..  "^ 

Arc  you  of  opihion^  tliat  the  extent  of  smuggling  must  depend  upon  thef 
extent  of  inducement  arising  from  the  amaunc  of.duty  and  other  advan^ 
tagesheld  out  to  the  smugglers,  and  also  upon  the  means  by  which  he  can^ 
carry  on  with  safety  his  occupation?^!  apprehend  the  temptation  of  pro- 
fit^ and  the  facility  of  carrying  into  effect  the  tueasure,  must  be  the  greats 
motire  to  the  smuggler. 

Are , you  awarr  that  from  the  price  of  tea  in  America,  Madeira,  and  inr 
o^iw.  countries;  fr.Qmjyhich;  vessels  daily  arrive  in  the  ports  of  this  king^ 
nom,  a  very  great  inducement,  nearly  approaching  to  an  inducement  that; 
could  tempt  smugglers  to  engage  in  such  a  commerce  from  China  and. 
India,  at  present  exists?' — I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that' question, 
not  being  at  all  aware  of.  the  prices  alluded  to. 

Are*  you  of  opiaion  that  the  means  of  smuggling,  arising  from  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement. of  persons  engaged^  in  that  commerce  in  the  river 
Thames,  are  greater  than  exist  in  any  other  of  the  great  port's  in  the  icihg- 
4onr ;  and  that  it  wbuld  require  similar  arrangetueints  to  enable  smuggling  to 
be  advantageously  carried  on  to  any  greatextent  in  those,  parts  ?— -As  far  a# 
river  smuggling  goes,  I  apprehend  the  system  must  prevail  ftiost  in  the ' 
TliameSy.because.no 'Other  river>atpresent  is  competent  to  receive  Indian 
articles.  .  .^  * 

In  your  opinioni  miust  it  xwt  be  esttremely.  difScidf/.  m^a  less  popul6ut<^ 

2  M*  district^ 
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William  Roe,    district,  to  conceal  articles  even  on  shore,  after  they  arc  smuggled,  front 
Esq.  those  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  this  seizure  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 

^  '    such  difficulty ;  I  apprehend  in  many  of  the  ports,  particularly  about 

Deal,  the  means  of  concealment  are  greater  than  they  arc  in  any  other 
place  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
means  of  concealment  arc  very  great. 

Setting  aside  the  means  of  concealment,  do  you  think  that  those  goods, 
after  they  were  smuggled,  could  be,  with  any  degree  of  safety  to  the 
smugglers,  disposed  of  in  districts  less  populous  than  the  district  to  which. 
the  trade  of  India  and  China  is  at  present  confined  ? — I  apprehend  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  smuggled  goods  are  brought  to  London  for  vend,  and 
that  in  countries  where  they  have  consumption  for  those  goods^  they 
dispose  of  them,  if  they  can. 

Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand,  that,  in  your  opinion,  if  goods 
were  smuggled  into  the  out  ports,  they  would  probably,  after  concealmcDt 
there,  be  transported  to  London  for  sale  ? — A  considerable  portion  of 
them,  I  conceive ;  it  is  the  practice  to  transport  a  considerable  quantity 
of  smuggled  goods  to  London^  I  am  convinced. 

Would  not  that  circumstance,  in  your  opinion,  tend  very  moch  to  the 
chance  of  their  being  seized  in  their  transportation  from  the  original  {dace 
of  concealment  to  the  port  of  London  ? — That  would  depend  much  npoa 
the  nature  of  the  article  ;  some  of  them  are  so  easily  concealed  in  various 
modes,  it  is  difHcult  to  discover  them ;  others  of  greater  bulk^  there 
might  be  more  difficulty  in  so  transporting ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  any  precise  opinion  upon  the  point. 

You  have  stated,  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  any  mode 
of  collecting  the  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  outports,  in  the  same  manoer 
they  are  now  collected  from  the  East  India  Company ;  have  you  seen  any 
plan  for  collecting  those  duties  in  any  other  manner  than  an  ad  valoitm 
duty  ? — I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  such  plan. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  collecting  the  duty  on  tea  in  Aine« 
sica  ? — ^I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  collecting  ad  valorem  doties  ia 

Russia  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  system.  ■ 

Then  your  opinion  of  the  difficulty  arises  principally  ftom  f&mniot 
being  acquainted  with  any  other  inodc  ?— The  difficulty  I  have  suted  is  the 

gwat 
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great  difFerence  In  the  price  of  certain  articles,  some  being  of  so  high  and    WiKom  JK^> 
othc^rs  of  so  low  a  value,  that 'no  average  cbuld  be  formed;  I  state  this  E^q^' 

from  a  knowledge  of  that  fact,  and  not  from  any  ignorance  of  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  duties  either  in  Russia  or  in  America. 


>-v 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem  duties,  exclu- 
sive  of  tea  ?— They  are  stated  in  the  report. 

You  state  a  great  part  of  the  £icilities  with  regard  to  smuggling,  to 
arise  from  rivers  being  in  the  ne^bourhood  of  the  ports  ?-^I  stated  that 
the  first  great  danger  was  in  the  transit  along  the  coast,  from  the  tim^  the 
vessel  arrived  in  the  Channel  till  her  ultimate  arrival  in  the  port,  and  the 
guard  being  put  upon  the  article  ;  the  great  danger  now  arises  in  the 
Thames,  because  that  is  the  only  river  into  which  Indian  articles  can 
conoe,  and  therefore  I  look  upon  it  as  a  principal  danger,  as  applicable  to> 
the  port  of  London. 

Do  you  conceive  greater  facility,  with  regard  to  inward  smuggling, 
would  exist  ia  the  rivers  connected  with  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bristol  ?— 
lam  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  accurately;  I  never  was  at  Hull  t 
at  Liverpool  J  have  been  very  transiently ;  at  Bristol  I  have  not  been» 
lately;  but  I  ^ould  imagine  where  there  is  a  great  length  of  navigations 
Dp  a  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  port,  there  is  always  great  danger. 

• 

In  recommending  these  three  pons,  have  any  precautions  been  recom* 
isended,  by  which  the  great  danger  mighi  be  got  over,  in  the  case  of 
iJuU,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool  {—I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been  anjr 
such  precaution  or  regulations,  it  would  have  been  rattier  prenuuure  to» 
have  thought  of  them  till  the  matter  bad  been  determined  upon«  ^ 


Then  with  respect  to  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  they  have  not  been 
finally  determined  upon  by  the  custonv-house  } — No  further  thaii  in  the 
mode  in  which  that  report  expresses  their  opinion* 

In  making  the  report  with  respect  to  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  had  no  reference  to  the  dangers  arising, 
from  the  rivers  leading  to  those  ports  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  there  have 
been  any  special  informations  upon  thest  points ;  I  think  I  recollect  there 
was  a  statement  as  to  the  danger  of  the  export  trade  of  prohibited  articles,, 
particularly  with  reference  to  Liverpool,  from  the  diificulty  of  getting  out,, 
and  froiu  the  prodimity  of  Ireland,  the  proximity  of  the  netghbouting 
coasts ;  b«t  I  ana  not  aware  of  wf  inquiry  to  the  pdmt  aveotioiMl* 

a  M  a  The» 
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PFiUlam  Roe,        Then  at  present  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  are  not  pfepireA 
Esq.  finally  to  recommend  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  to  be  open 

to  the  Indian  trade  for  export  and  import  ?— Upon  the  supposition  of  an 
extension  of  the  trade  to  the  out^ports,  they  have  recommended  those  at 
the  most  fit,  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  as  being  warehousing  ports* 
and  having  a  large  establishment  of  officers, -to  ^hich  those  guards  which 
are  established  in  London  might  be  most  applicable. 

Are  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs-  prepared  finally  to  recommend 
the  portsof  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  to  be  opened  to  t^e  participation: 
of  the  Indian  trade  ? — They  have  recommended  these,  three  ports  as  ia 
their  opinion  the  most  fit^  in  case  of  the  trade  being  evened. 

The  question  is  not  whether  they  are  the  most,  but  whether  tn  the 
judgment  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  Jthey  iire  fit^*-I  am  not 
prtrpared  to  answer  that  question. 

You  are  tiot  .prepared  to  say  that  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
Hull,  are  thought,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  fit  tobeild'^' 
mitted  to  a  participation  in  the  import  and  export  trade  ta  India^  without 
reference  to  the  comparison  with  other  ports  ?~I  before  stated  that  othet- 
ports  had  ^een  suggested,  that  Dover  had  been  mentioned,  that  Falmoutjii 
had  been  mentioned, , that  Cowes  had  been  jxientioned,  and  Plymouth  4 
but  that  these  were^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boards  the  most  fit. 

in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  ane  they  now 
considered  as  fit?-«-It  would  be  I  apprehend  premature  to  form  an  ulti- 
mate  judgment,  because  if  they  were  selected,  very  many  improvements ' 
might  take  place,  which  might  reader  them  relatively  fit,  and  most  fit; 
it  would  have  been  premature  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  to 
have  gone  on  that  point,  till  it  was  determined  whether  the  trade  sbouTd 
be  extended  to  .the  outports  or  not;  I  mean  as  to  the  alterations  and  ar- 
rangements, not  the  original  selection. 

Subject  to  alterations  and  improvements,  these  three  ports  might  be 
rendered  fit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  CustouM,  to' 
participate  in  the  Indian  trade  i— *They  were  considered^  as  I  before  statedly 
05  the  most  fit. 

Js  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commts* 
sioners  of  Custom^),  the  ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  mightt 
V¥\th  imprnvcmeots  and  alterations  that  can  be  soggestecLby:  tb^Cosiinis- 

siouert 
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tioners  o<  Ao  Customs,  with  safety  to  the  rcvcrwie^  be  allowed  to  partici- 
•pate  ia  the  importand  export  trade  to  India  P-^Th^y  have  certainly  never 
gone  ititQ  that  consideration,  but  they  were  selected  as  the  most  fit  of  the 
portSy  on  the  supposed  extension  of  the  trade  of  India  to  the  outports* 

Supposing  these  three  ports  to  be  recommended  by  the  legislature  to 
participate  in  the  trade;  to  India,. do  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  mean 
to  report  that  they  are  fit,  with  safety  to  the  revenue,  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoj  such  participation  i—lt  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
giye  the  opinion  of  the  Board  pf  Customs ;  there  was*  a  report  made  upon 
the  full  consideration  of  the  Board  ;  I  have  before  observed  I  wad  not  in 
town  at  the  tin>e  that  report  was  fran^d  ;  I  did  not  sign  the  first  report ; 
I  did  sign  the  other-  report,  and  have  considered  the  subject  as  far  as  lay  in 
my  power;  that  opinion  was  given  as  to  the  9election  of  these  ports; 
upon  full  consideration,  the  primary,  report  was  grafted  in  the  second  one ; 
we  were  ordered  to  incorporate  them,  we  found  that  not  easy,  and  we  put 
them  in  succession,  and  they  were  therefore  a  report  of  the  whole  Board  ; 
four  members  of  the  Board  signed  one  report,  and  four  the  other ;  a  mem- 
ber at  that  time  was  absent  from  the  kingdom  on  a  West  India  compiis* 
iion,  so  that  it  took  the  aggregate  sense  of  the  Board :  I  am  not  prepared- 
to  say  further  than  that  if  they  were  selected,  and  if  the  trade  was  ex- 
tended to  them,  by  various  regulations  which  might  be  adopted,  the  re- 
iFeiiue  might  be  ooiatcrially  guarded  against  danger.        *    . 

Have  you  seen  a  cppy  of  the  report  published  by  order  of  this  House  } 
—1^1  have  it  in  my  pocket. 
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Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  no  other  report  has  been  Qiade . 
«pon  the  subject  of  admitting  the  outports  to  the  participation  of  the . 
trade  of  India,  than  that  mentioned  ?— I  am  aware  of  no  other  than  the 

two  reports  1  have  mentioned^ 

/  , 

%  -   ■     •  •  •  . 

Tou  are  understood  to  say,  you  are  not  competent  to  answer  all  the 
questions  which  hcive  been  put  to  you,  because  you  were  not  in  town  when 
tke  first  report,  which  was  the  'material  report,  was  made  ?«— I  do  not  ap- 

Srebend  the  first  report  to  be  more  material  than  the  other;  b.ut  standings 
ere  upon  a  point  affecting  the  whole  Board  of  Customs,  it  would  be  im- 
provide  nt  in  me  to  say  more  than  that  I  have,  that  they  were  selected  as  the 
mo^t  fit,  and  that  if  they  are  not  fit  now,  they  might,  by  regulations  that 
might  be  adopted,  be  rendered  more  fit ;  whether  perfectly  fit  I  am  not ' 
prqNuredto  say,  but  I  should  think  so  fit  as  to  prevent  any  great  evils 
Irooi  carrying  it  mtQ  cfiect. 
»:,  Yott 


Esq. 
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WiJUam  Roe^        You  say  that  danger  might  be  materially  c\ eluded  ?— I  mean  to  say 
Esq.  that  every  measure  would  be  adopted  to  remove  and  ob'  iate  that  danger, 

so  as  to  make  the  guard  complete ;  but  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
anticipate^  if  such  danger  should  be  found  to  exist,  how  far  any  perfect, 
and  complete  system  could  be  adopted. 

How  many  years  have  you  been  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  ?— 1 
was  appointed  m  the  year  1788. 

In  your  opinion^  can  such  guards  and  regulations  be  introduced  as 
would  effectually  protect  the  revenue  at  the  ports  of  Hull,  Bristol,  and 
Liverpool,  if  they  were  admitted  into  the  participation  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  India  ? — I  apprehend  it  is  not  practicable  possibly  ta 
frame  any  such  perfect  system  in  any  port  as  to  exclude  all  smuggling,  it 
is  not  so  in  the  port  of  London  ;  but  in  the  port  of  London,  where  the 
system  has  long  existed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and  it  would 
be  extremely  rash  in  me  to  say,  that  what  has  not  been  found  to  be  com* 
plete  in  London^  where  the  system  has  so  long  existed^  and  the  attention 
of  the  Board  been  directed  to  it^  could  be  adopted  in  ports  where  the 
system  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

Do  you  believe  that  any  regulations  you  can  suggest,  would  make  the 
ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  as  safe  for  the  collection  of  the  re* 
venue  as  the  port  of  London  now  is,  for  Indian  goods  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question  without  further  inquiry. 

Do  not  you  believe,  that  no  regulations,  considering  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  could  put 
them  upon  a  footing  of  equal  security  with  respect  to  the  revenue,  as  the 
port  of  London  now  is  ? — ^With  the  port  of  Hull  I  am  no  way  ac- 
quainted, with  Bristol  not  for  many  years,  and  at  Liverpool  I  was  only  twa 
days ;  and  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  answer  that  question  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  difficulty  which  you  apprehended  to  arise  ia 
the  collection  of  duties  upon  ad  valorem  articles,  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  diffecence  in  price  in  many  of  those  articles ;  have  the  goodness  to- 
state  the  particular  articles  to  which  you  allude  in  that  answer  ?  —There  is . 
a  very  long  list  to  be  found  in  that  report,  they  are  principally  caUcoes 
and  muslins,  piece  goods  principally  ;  having  prepared,  the  account,  and 
reodered  the  accoux:!t9 1  am  not  prepared  ta  specify  them  at  the  imtaac 

1* 
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In  the  event  of  piece-goods  being  only  iovportable  into  the  outports    WitHiiin  Rbc^ 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  you  of  course  cannot  see  any  objection  E^ 

arising  from  the  ad  valorem  duties,  upon  thetn^.since,  in  the  event  of 
their  sale  for  home  consumption,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  from  the  out- 
'poits  to  London,  and  there  sold  in  the  man  nernow  practised  ? — I  do  not 
apprehend  there  is  any  thing  before  us  stating  that  system ;  if  I  underr 
mand  the  proposition,  it  is,  that  if  imported  into  the  outports  originally, 
imder  the  extension  of  that  trade  to  the  outports,  they  would  then  come 
to  London  to  be  sold  in  the  usual  mode ;  that,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
obviate  so  far  the  difficulty  as  to  price,  and  the  danger  to  the  revenue 
from  their  not  iinding  their  real  value,  so  as  to  raise  the  duty  thereon.- 

Are  you  aware  that  seizures  to  znj  considerable  extent  have  beea  mad^ 
of  East  India  and  Chinee  commodities,  on  board  neutral  vessels  reachr- 
ing  this  country  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  very  acca- 
Tately ;  the  account  to  which  I  refer  distinguishes  the  vessels  on  b9anl 
which  the  seizures  were  made,  as  £ir  as  we  had  the  me^ns  of  distinguish-* 
ing  them. 

If  persons  were  disposed  to  engage  in  illicit  trade,  do  not  y^'*  think 
tliat  they  would  prefer  to  use  neutral  vessels^  not  ^able  to  man^  of  the 
provisions  of  our  laws,  and  a[  kss  value^  rather  than  enaploy  {fr^tish  vesr 
aels  ?— I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

In  the  list  of  articles  which  appear  to  have  been  seized  in  the  river,  and 
which  are  specified  by  the  report,  does  not  a  very  considerable  proportioa 
consist  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  trinkets,  toys,  and  triflet 
that  have  been  brought  hoine  apparency  for  presents,  and  not  for  purposes, 
as  you  believe,  of  trade  i-^  appr^heod  man^  of  them  may  be  of 
that  description  ;  but  1  apprehend  that  a  considerable  part  consists  of 
silks,  bandana  handkerchiefs,  prohibited  articles,  and  which  might  or 
might  not  be  for  private  use. 

Do  not  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  consist  of  wearing  apparel  ? 
-^I  am  really  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  I.  have  not  looke4  at 
the  account  with  that  particular  view. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  give  a  more  positive  opinion  as 
to  the  unfitness  of  other  ports,  than  you  have  as  to  the  fitness  of  Hull, 
Bristol,  and  Liverpool  ?— -I  can  only  say  that  the  selection  of  these  porta 
would  appear  to  decide,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  they. 
i¥ere  the  most  fit,  as  they  now  stand. 

Do 
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William  Rofy        Do  you  tlunk  tl>at  the  revenue  is  as  faithfully  collected  in  the  outport^ 
Esq.  in  other  articles,  without  including  Indian  and  Chinese  commodities^  as. 

in  the  port  of  London  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  not. 

You  have  referred  to  the  increased  danger  of  smuggling  in  time  of 
peace  ;  in  that  answer,  did  you  refer  at  all  to  the  circumstances  of  there 
thei  being  a  friendly  coast  opposite  to  ours? — I  alluded  to  various 
causes  ;  the  not  coming  in  convoys,  the  vessels  being  allowed  to  loiter,  not 
having  the  apprehension  of  being  impressed,  and  possibly  the  want  of  so 
many  admiralty  cruisers  as  there  are  at  present  in  the  channel. 

Is  that  cause  of  a  friendly  coast  opposite,  referred  to  among  the  prin* 
cipal  causes  ? — No  doubt  that  would  have  an  effect,  if  there  were  Bieans^ 
of  entering  the  ports  of  France  and  smuggling  Indian  articles. 

There  would  be  a  greater  danger  in  the  ports  of  the  channel^  or  in  any 
port  opening  to  the  channel,  if  there  was  a  communication  with  the 
coast  of  France  ? — In  the  narrow  parts  of  the  channel,  there  is  always  thf 
greatest  danger  when  there  is  communication  with  the  opposite  coast. 


Wnen  the  new  warehousing  duties  on  muslins  are  impose<}^  what  wTH 
be  their  amount  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  questioo. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

[The  Witness  witkdvcwv 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  Ptogfcs^ 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  agaixk 
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S)SLECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 


MrroiHTftO  701 


The  purpose  of  taking  the  Examitiation  of  such  Witnesses,  as 
shall  be  ordered  by  The  House  to  attend  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  on  the  Affidrs  of  the  EasUlndia  Company} 
and  to  report  the  Mikutbs  of  such  Examination,  from  time 
to  time. 


»■  ,.^.  i^ 
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Jovis,  15®  die  ^prilis,  1813. 

■ 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan,  in  the  Chair. 

COLONEL  MUNRO^  was  called  in,  and  exammed  by  the  Committee 

as  fo]  lows : 

The  Committee  understand  you  have  a  wish  to  explain  some  part  oi  QqI^^^i  Mu^^^q^ 
the  evidence  you  gave  yertcrday  ?— -I  wish  to  give  a  general  explanation  t  _  ^ 
with  respect  to  the  effect  my  evidence  may  have  produced.  In  the 
course  of  my  evidence,  I  stated  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  of  life  among 
the  Hindoos,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  that,  that  the  Hindoos,  scarcely 
expending  any  thing  upon  their  own  subsistence,  must  have  a  greater 
overplus  of  wealth  to  appropriate  to  the  purchase  of  European  commo- 
dities. There  are  causes  which  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
among  Hindoos,  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  that  country ;  one  of  them 
b»  the  kw  of  inheritance  to  property  among  the  Hindoos :  by  this  law 

2  N  aU 
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Colonel  Munro.  all  property  is  divided  equally  among  all  the  sons  ;  after  S'.ich  division,  the 

V ^ — ^    property  still  remains  in  common ;  those  sons,  supposing  them  to  be  hmr 

or  five,  stiH  remain  together  under  the  same  roof;  it  is  a  kind  of  co-part* 
ncrship.  Among  the  poor  class  it  is  often  dissolved  in  one  or  two  years, . 
but  among  all  the  trading  and  niercantilc  classes,  it  frequently  continues 
ten,  fifteen,  or  cvei\  fifty  years  ;*  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  this 
co-partnership  that  they  should  remain  together  under  the  same  roof,  or 
oven  in  the  same  country,  they  may  go  out  of  it  and  pursue  diflfereni^ 
occupations,  some  may  be  bankrupt,  some  may  be  successful,  until  a 
lormal  dissolution,  by  which  each  member  gives  his  acquittance  to  the 
other,  and  takes  his  share,  the  co-partnership  is  not  dissolved,  so  that  it 
'  frequently  happens,  that  in  a  family  of  five  brothers,  one  who  has  acquire(f 
A  large  property  is  obliged,  after  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to 
iiivide  it  equally  among  the  other  four  brothers,  who  are  beggars ;  if  the 
division  does  not  take  place  during  the  life  of  the  father,  it  is  continued 
t^  the  son,  and  even  to  the  grandson.  I  have  known  instances  of  it 
after  a  period  of  forty  and  even  of  fifty  years.  This  cause  I  apprehe^d^ 
though  it  contributes  to  place  all  the  members  of  an  Hindoo  family  in  sotne 
degree  above  poverty,  likewise  tends  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  such 
wealth  in  any  one  person,  as  to  leave  him  the  means  of  making  large 
purchases  of  any  foreign  commodities.  Even  when  the  Hindoo  has  by  i 
long  life  of  successful  industry  acquired  a  competency,  he  has  many  ways 
of  expending  his  property,  without  making  any.  demand  for  European 
articles.  Every  Hindoo  must  marry  :  marriage  is  a  inost  expensive  cere- 
mony among^^t  all  Hindoos ;  even  among  the  poorest  the  expense  is  never 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  savings  of  three,  four,  or  five  year;  i  among 
tho  richer  class,  the  mairiage  expense  is  only  measured  by  the  extent  of 
their  fortunes;  men  frequently  dissipate  halt  their  property  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  in  a  marriage  ;  in  marriage  the  man  is  not  always  left  to 
bis  own  discretion  in  judging  of  the  extent  of  the  expense  to  which  ho 
should  go,  there  are  thousands  of  mendicants,  brahmins  and  fakeers,  who 
always  know  when  a  rich  man  is  to  be  married,  and  who  are  as  jealous 
of  his  honour  in  this  respect  as  he  can  be  himself;  it  is  not  left  to  his  own 
will  to  limit  his  expense,  they  assemble  in  parties  of  three  or  four  hundredj 
and  Jiv  e  with  hiai  several  days,  during  which  he  is  obliged  to  distribute 
food,  clothes,  and  sometimes  money,  to  the  whole  party.  I  remember  an 
instance  myself,  of  a  rich  shopkeeper,  who  finding  his  uninvited  visitoiv 
to  ccjme  in  greater  numbers  than  he  expected,  made  his  escape  from  theuiy- 
anH  came  to  me  for  protection ;  he  was  followed  by  a  small  party  ot  tho 
guests,  who  claimed  a  right  of  being  guests  at  his  marriage  ;  the  shop- 
ktepi-r  said  he  was  wiihng  to  entertain  a  proper  number;  he  agreed,  i 
thmk,.  to  cntertaio  about  three  huodrcdi  the  upposiic.  party  .wanted  iow 

'        ..   .        '  huodred^ 
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hundred,,  and,.!  believe  that  there  was  a  compromise  for  three  hundred  Qolontl  Mmirtiw 

and  fifty.     Among  the  other  sources  of  expense  to  the  Hindoo,   besides 

imarriage,  are  charitable  distributions  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  anniversary 

of  the  death  of  several  of  his  ancestors,  his  father,  his  mother,  and  several 

plhers;  though  he  gives  no  dinners  to  his  friends,  he  gives  dances;  the 

Hfndoos  are  expensive  in  dancing  women,  in  servants,  in  fine  cloths,  and 

in  hordes ;  all  these  articles  are  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  and  not 

likely  to  be  sent  from  our  out-ports. 

0 

Upon  the  occasions  you  have  described,  have  you  observed  any  dispo- 
sition towards:  the  purchase  of  European  articles,  either  for  ornament  or 
use  ? — I  have  observed  no  disposition  for  the  purchase  of  European 
articles,  except  perhaps  some  very  small  Jamps,  or  some  pieces  of  broad- 
cloth, among  the  most  expensive.  , 

.  Were  those  in  any  material  degree  ?— Not  in  any  material  degree.  In 
another  part  of  my  evidence,  it  may  seem  unaccountable,  that  while  so 
large  a  demand  is  stated  to  exist  among  the  population  of  Bombay  for 
European  articles,  there  should  be  so  little  on  the  continent  of  India ;  the 
^-eason  of  this  I  conceive  to  be,  that  Bombay  can  hardly  be  called  aa 
Hindoo  community  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  modern  Babel  inhabited  by  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Parsees,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  Hindoos :  if  among  all  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  of  London,  from  200  tons  and  upwards,  we  should  not  find 
among  all  the  owners  the  name  of  one  Englishman,  we  should  doubt 
whether  London  were  an  English  city  ;  among  the  owners  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Bombay,  there  is  not  the  name  of  a  single 
Hindoo;  we  have  Munagee,  and  Soorabjee,  Artaxerxes,  and  Bruce  and 
Fawcett,  certainly  not  Hindoo  nantes.  It  is  said  that  the  Hindoo  there 
likewise  conforms  to  the  European  modes  of  life,  followed  by  Parsees 
and  Europeans;  it  is  possible  that  he  may  in  some  instances  do  so  to 
accommodate  his  European  visitors,  but  I  can  have  no  doubt  that,  after 
the  ceremony  of  the  visit  is  over,  he  retires  from  his  lustre-hung  hall  to 
his  Hindoo  family,  in  their  own  Hindoo  house,  sprinkled  with  cow  dung 
and  water.  The  influence  of  the  society  of  Bombay  upon  the  continent 
of  India,  can  have  no  more  effect  than  that  of  the  island  of  Heligoland.- 
Let  any  man  take  a  boat  at  Bombay  and  land  upon  the  nearest  point  upon 
thecoast,theMarhattavilIageofPanwell,he  will  find  every  thing  unchanged, 
every  thing  Hindoo.  I  am  likewise  convinced  that  the  Hindoo  of  Bombay, 
notwithstanding  the  fascination  of  the  example  of  Artaxerxes,  and  Bruce 
and  Fawcett,  is  still  a  hardened  Hindoo.  If  he  comes  pure  from  the  fire 
©f  such  a  trial,  with  what  hope  can  we  expect  to  corrupt  the  great  mass 

2  N  2  of 
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Co^enH  Munro.  the  Committee  wliat  you  understand  by  a  mootidar  : — IVOm   what  i  have 

■^  been  able  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  mootidar?,  they  are  in  iome  places 
•tlie  anc'.L'nt  hereditary  head  farmers  of  the  village,  who  formerly  exercised 
the  profession  of  farmers  in  cultivating  land  bclouj^iiig  to  llicmselves,  and 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  collectors  of  the  village  rent  to  government ;  those 
mootidars  now  continue  to  cultivate  their  own  farms,  and  likewise  to  re- 
ceive, like  the  great  zemindars,  a  p"/rtion  of  the  government  rent  of  the 
whole  village,  or  villages  (for  there  are  sometimes  three  or  four  in  o:ic 
mootar)  amounting  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  government 
share  of  the  rent :  other  mootidars  arc  men  who  never  had  any  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  merchants  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds^ 
who  have  j)urchased  what  is  called  the  raootidar's  share,  or  15  or  1(3  [)cr 
cent  of  the  government  share  of  the  produce  ;  they  receive  this  share,  and 
become  answerable  for  the  rents  of  the  village,  they  are  proprietors  like* 
wise  of  all  the  waste  land  in  the  village,  but  are  not  in  general  cultivators 
or  farmers  themselves. 

Have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  understand 
by  the  ryotwar  system  ? — I  shall  state  what  I  understand  to  be  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  the  ryotwar  systcn),  the  details  will  perhaps  be  toj  extensive : 
the  principle  of  the  ryotwar  system  is,  to  fix  an  assessment  upon  the  whole 
land  of  the  country ;  this  assessment  is  permanent ;  every  rvot^  who  it 
likewise  a  cultivating  proprietor  of  the  land  whidi  he  holds,  is  permitted 
to  hold  that  land,  at  a  fixed  assessment,  as  long  as  be  pleases;  he  holds  it 
friT  ever,  with<  ut  any  additional  assessment;  if  he  occupies  any  waste  or 
additional  land,  he  pays  the  assessment  that  is  fixed  upon  tliat  land»  and 
no  more,  his  rent  undergoes  no  alteration* 

r  Do  you  consider  the  intervention  of  a  zemindar,  ox  a  mootidar,  neces« 
sary  f(;r  conductitig  the  business  of  the  revenue  with  the  ryotb?*^!  think 
the  intervention  oi  either  of  those  characters  is  perfectly  unnecessary,  and 
that  it  is  up('n  the  whole  to  be  lamented  ;  and  that  the  business  of  the 
colL*ctio'i  of  the  revenue  can  best  be  Cvjnducted  by  the  old  ofHce  established 
in  every  Hindoo  villaj;e,  held  by  the  person  called  the  potail,  who  is  the 
head  farmer  of  the  village,  and  cultivator  himself,  and  iikcwi>e  the  here- 
ditary collector  and  magistrate  of  the  village  under  all  Hindoo  governments* 

Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Coinmittee  what  might  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  country,  under  the  denomination  of  the  ceded  provinces^ 
that  was  under  your  special  management  ?— ITie  whole  of  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces were  under  my  special  manage:nent ;  no  geographical  survey  had 
taken  place  during.the  period  I  \yas  in  India^  but  the  number  ot*  acres. bjr. 

aa 
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:iii  agricultural  survey  was,  I  believe,  as  far  as  my  memory  Serves  me,  Cbfow/  Muitr$> 
sbmetfting  above  twelve  millions. 

When  you  took  charge  of  this  extensive  district,  what,  proportion  of  it. 
was  in  cultivation  ? — Abouf  two  millions  of  acres,  1   believe  ;  but  that 
twelve  miflioms  includes  a  great  deal  of  land  which  never  can  be  cultivateti, 
rocks,  jungle,  &c. 

Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  rate  of  assessment  when  you  took 
chsrgeof  those  districts?—!  found  it  necessary,  in  almost  all  instances,  lo 
l6Wer  the  rent ;  in  others,  where  it  was  already  low,  to  keep  it  at  that  low* 
rate  for  several  years,  to  enable  the  country  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of. 

war. 

t  Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Coronriitfee  to-what  gross  amount  ypu 
lowered  the  rental  in  the  first  instance  ? — ^The  gross  amount  of  the  rpnt^I,  L 
think,  in  the  first  instance,  was  lowered  in  different  proportions  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  below  what  it  had  been  the  preceding  year  under' the  nafive 
government.  r 


one  lack  of. 


i  Can  you  mention  the  gross  sum  of  the  whole  ?— About 
pagodas  was  the  amount  of  remission. 

'  •  .  » 

During  the  period  of  your  administration,  to  what  extent  were  you. 
enabled  to  raise  it  ? — I  think  that  the  revenue  was  raised  from  about  eleven 
Itfcks  of  pagodas  to  seventeen  and  a  halt,  or  eighteen. 

Was  that  increase  in  consequence  of  waste  lands,  lands  that  had  not 
been  cultivated,  being  brought  into  cultivation  ?— -Part  of  it  arose  from 
raising  the  lands  in  cultivation  to  the  usual  rate  of  assessment  under  the. 
Hindoo  governments ;  the  rest  arose  from  extended  cultivation,  amounting, 
as  far  as  1  can  recollect,  to  about  one  million  of  acres:  I  speak  from, 
memory.  .     .,        .  .    ., 

r  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  understand  by  a  village  in  India  ?i— 
A  village  in  India  does  not  apply  to  what  is  commonly  called.a  village  in^ 
this  country^  a  collection  of  houses:^  a  village  is  a  certain.portion  of  country,, 
generally  from  two  to  four  square  miles,  the  boundaries  of  \vhich  are  an^. 
alterable  ;  whatever  cessions  or  transfers  of  country  are  made  in  the  course 
of  war  from  one 'power  to  another,  the  boundaries  of  the  villaije.remain 
permanent ;  the  ryot  considers  the  village  as  his  country,  he  doesi. not  Jooki 
lo  the  ^province, .  or  to  tlie  country  a(^lai^e^  kexooddeili  the.  village  as  tb^ 
('■  *  little 
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Cofond  Munro,  little  republic  in  which  he  resides,  and  liyes  are  very  often  lost  in  stmgf^let^ 
— -^     among  neighbouring  villages  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  which 
never  has  been  cultivated,  nor  ever  can  be  cultivated,  merely  to  include 
it  within  the  boundary  of  one  or  the  other  village. 

U  a  shawl  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Hindoos,  which  every  Hindoo  who  is 

capable  of  purchasing  it  is  desirous  of  possessing?— Every  Hindoo,  who  if 
capable  of  purchasing  it,  is  desirous  ot  possessing  a  shawl. 

'  Is  a  shawl  esteemed  a  necessary  part  of  the  dress,  both  of  men  and* 
Women  ?— «It  is  not  esteemed  a  necessary  part,  but  it  is  a  desirable  part ;  it 
is  much  more  in  use  among  men  than  among  women  ;  the  Hindoo  woraen 
seldom  wear  it ;  it  is  more  general  among  the  Mahomedan  women. 

Are  the  shawls  in  use  in  India  made  principally  of  wool  ?— Tkejr  ire 
made  entirely  of  wool,  I  believe. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  quantity  of  shawls  have  been  exported  U^ 
India  from  Great  Britain  by  the  East-India  Company  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  East- India  Company  have  exported  any  quantity  of  shawls  to  the 
East-Indies ;  but  I  imagme  that  whenever  it  is  found  that  the  Eiir<»pean 
shawls  are  so  cheap  as  to  become  an  article  in  demand  in  India,  that  the 
Hindoo  merchants  will  make  it  their  business  to  have  them  ordered  out 
from  this  country. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  shawls  which  are  manufmctared  at  Paisley, and  ftt 

some  other  places  in  Great  Britain  ? — I  have  seen  the  Paisley  shawls. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  quality  of  them,  compared  with  die  qualitjr 
of  the  shawls  in  general  use  in  India  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  a  judge  dF 
the  diSerence  in  shawh,  but  as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  the  reseni"' 
biance  is  very  near  to  the  eye  but  not  to  the  feel ;  they  are  hard  and  batrj,- 
and  they  have  the  great  defect  of  throwing  off  their  wool  by  wearing. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  the  ^awfe  whit:h  are  manufactured  at  Nonrichy 
which  hare  been  exported  to  India  ?-«>I  have  not  seen  the  Norwich  shawls 
at  kasi  have  not  known  them  to  be  SKh»  I  may  have  seen  Ihem  without 
knowing  that  they  were  Norwich. 

In  yoor  opinion,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  natuse  of  the  law  iiiiterial.  or 
iA  the  nature  of  the  manu&c'tve,  irliidi  aeceasafiiy  prechides  tlw  flBawi- 
%:lupri«af  G wmt  Britwu  kom  aMfaigah«iria#quittotiiiic  oowr  myoWmd 

into 
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irrto  India  ? — I  apprehend  that  there  is  a  great  obstacle  to  our  rivalling  the  Colonel  Munr^, 
Indian  shawls,  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  raw  article  in  India,  ^-^'y     -^ 

Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  shawls,  which  have  been  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  to  India  at  the  price  of  15^.  or  20^.  each  in 
EngJand,  have  been  sold  in  India  for  as  many  rupees  as  they  cost  shillings 
here  ?— I  have  not  heard  that  circumstance,  but  I  should  imagine  that  if 
they  have  been  sold  for  twenty  rupees  in  the  first  instance,  the  purchasers 
will  not  repeat  the  demand  when  they  find  that  the  shawl  weails  away 
SO  fast. 

-  «*  • 

Are  not  the  Hindoos  very  desirous  of  obtaining  shawls  of  very  bright 
colours  ? — ^They  are  desirous  of  getting  shawls  of  the  colours  which  are 
most  common  in  the  shawls  that  come  from  Cashmire,  and  thd^e  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  fropi  the  brightest  to  the  darkest. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  out  sending  our  shawls  of  as  fine 
colours  as  they  obtain  in  India  from  other  parts  of  the  world  ? — rl  should 
think  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  colours  of  this  country  rivalling  those 
of  India,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  are  so  durable,  or  would  so  well  resist 
tbQ  iwpatber. 


.•4« 


if  shawls  have  not  been  sold  in  India  at  the  profit  implied  in  the  ques- 
tion which  has  just  been  put,  have  you  any  doubt  that  they  may  be  sold  in 
India  at  a  prcffirt  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  upon  the  first  cost  ?— It  the  shawls 
could  be -made  sq  as  not  to  part  with  their  wool,  i  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  bring  a  profit  in  India. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  are  the  prices  of  shawls  of  India  manu- 
facture, in  India,  the  lowest  and  the  highest  ? — I  have  seen  shawls  in  India^ 
and  at  all  prices,  from  ten  rupees  to  a  thousand ;  and  I  myself  from  my 
own  judgment  could  not  determine  whether  a  shawl  vvas  worth  fifty  rupees 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  diffisrence  appears  so  minute,  that  oone  but 
a  judge  can  distinguish  it. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  of  the  quantity  of  shawls  which  have  been 
imported  into  India  from  Cashmire  and  Thibet,  at  any  of  the  Presidencies  ? 
— I  cannot  form  any  accurate  judgment,  but  I  should  think  that  statements 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  India  House,  that  they  will  be  reported  as  ar^' 
4^rticle  of  trade. 

Is  not  the  consumptipn  of  shawk  in  India^  in  your  opinion,  exceedingly' 

2  O  great?—' 
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Colonel  Mimro.  great  ?— The  consumption  of  shawls  in  India  is  very  considerable  j   buf 

' Y '      ihc  shawl  is  a  thing  that  lasts  so  long,  that  it  docs  not  requfrc  a  frequent 

renewal. 

Mow  many  years  may  a  shawl  be  worn  in  general  P— I  have  used  a  shawt 
myself  in  India  a>>  a  kind  of  blanket  in  cold  weather  upon  my  couch>  and 
1  found  very  little  difference  in  it  after  having  used  it  seven  years. 

You  have  stated  the  objection  to  the  shawls  of  English  manufacture, 
that  the  wool  is  apt  to  separate  *,  do  the  ihawls  of  India  uf  the  lowe&t' 
quality,  at  ten  rupees  a  piece,  possess  that  quality  ? — They  do  not  possess 
that  quality. 

Is  the  raw  material  of  ivliich  the  India  shawl  is  made,  altogether  slieep's 
wool  ? — 1  believe  it  is  altogether  sheep's  wool. 

That  there  is  no  camel's  hair  or  goat's  about  it  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

Have  you  seen  the  wool,  of  which  the  shawls  are  made,  in  its  raw  state  ? ' 
—I  never  saw  the  wool  in  its  raw  stale. 

The  sheep  that  produce  that  wool  are  confined  to  Thibet  and  Cashmire,. 
are  they  not  ? — I  believe  tliey  are  confined  to  those  countries. 

Is  that  wool  of  the  same  description  as  any  European  wool? — I  have 
not  seen  the  article,  so  that  I  cannot  exactly  answer  the  question. 

Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  propagate  the  breed  of  thoie  sheep  in 
India;  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  sheep  have  been 
brought  from  Thibet  and  Cashmirc  to  India, 

Or  that  any  such  sheep  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  I 
—Or  that  such  sheep  arc  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Docs  not  the  departure  from  the  use  of  their  own  manufactures,  in  pre- 
ferring the  shawls  of  Ca^hi^ire  and  Tliibet,  and  other  shawls  imported, 
hold  out  some  expectation  that  the  population  of  India  might  be  induced 
to  use  some  other  manufactures  of  this  country,  if  found  suitable  to  their 
taste  ? — I  have  ttatcd,  I  think,  in  a  former  part  of  my  evidence,  that  the 
HinilnoN  have  no  j.redilection  for  their  own  manufacture!,  further  than  a»- 
thcy  :)rc  superior  to  (hose  of  other  countries  \  and  that  whenever  we  can 
-  furnish  from  this  country  a  simUar  manufacture  m  goodat  ihcir  own,  and 
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a  little  cheaper,  they  will  prefer  it  to  their  own,  and  all  the  custom-house  Colonel  Mwiro* 
officers  in  India  will  not  prevent  them  from  using  it.  .  ' 

Have  any  shawls  as  yet  been  produced,  of  European  manufacture,  of 
^qual  quality  or  inferior  price  to  those  made  in  India  ? — I  never  have  seen 
any  such  ;  I  never  have  seen  an  European  shawl  that  I  would  use,  eveu  if 
it  were  given  to  me  as  a  present. 

Are  not  shawls  as  much  used  for  show  as  comfort  ?— They  are. 

Are  not  the  natives  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  shawls,  in  the  Ijabit  of 
buying  silk,  which  they  wear  round  their  waists  for  the  same  purpose  r — 
Many  of  the  natives  do. 

Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  prefer  the  Norwich  and  Paisley 
shawls  to  those  silk  sashes? — I  am  not  so  much  master  of  the  taste  of  the 
Indians  as  to  determine  which  they  would  prefer. 

At  present  the  distinction  in  the  military  services  m  India  is  between 
that  of  King's  and  Company's  ;  do  you  think  that  the  separation  of  the 
European  from  the  native  branch  of  the  Company's  army  would  increase 
the  distinction  and  jealousy  which  have  prevailed  between  the  King's  and 
Company's  officers^  as  the  distinction  would  then  be  betwean  an  European 
and  native  establishment,  as  well  as  between  the  Company's  and  King's 
services  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  separation  would  greatly  tend  to 
increase  the  jealousies  and  differences  which  have  sometimes  prevailed 
between  the  King's  and  Company's  services ;  the  present  distinction  is 
only  between  the  King's  and  Company's  army  ;  the  distinction  then  would 
be  that  between  an  European  army  and  a  native  black  army.  The  officers 
of  the  Company's  service,  by  being  excluded  from  the  command  of 
armies,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Indian  Roman  Catholics, 
and  subjected  to  the  disqualification  without  having  undergone  the  cere- 
mony of  conversion  ;  this  disqualification,  by  the  separation  of  the  native 
from  the  European  army,  would  be  unavoidably  extended,  because,  as 
the  officers  of  the  native  army  would  sink  in  character,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  government  to  exclude  them,  not  only  from  the  command  of 
armies,  but  from  the  command  of  divisions  and  of  stations,  as  they  could 
fill  them  by  officers  of  a  higher  character  from  the  European  branch.  The 
officer  of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  service,  by  exclusion  from  all  those 
superior  commands,  i'rom  the  emoluments  of  vrhich  alone  he  could  have 
the  means  of  revisiting  Europe,  would  be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country;  he  would  relinquish  Europe*,  and  consider 
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Colonel  Munro.  India  as  his  home.  A  native  army  commanded  by  officers  who  have  vm 
~  w  '  hope  of  ever  returning  to  Europi',  wnulil  be  a  most  dangerous  instrument 
for  effecting  tlie  separation  of  our  Ind'an  pusseabions  from  the  British 
empire.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  Oimijaiiy's  ar :  y,  I  think  the  case  appli- 
cable to  all  armies  uiultr  similar  circumstances,  and  that  had  there  never 
existed  such  a  body  as  tli^-  tlaat-India  Compatiy,  had  the  European  and 
native  Indian  armies  alwLiys  belonged  to  the  Crown,  yet  had  ihi^  CmwD 
made  a  complete  scparatiDn  bi-l\vecii  tlu-  I  .I'an  and  Kuiopean  bra^  ch  of 
its  army,  th-  consequences  would  have  been  ihe  same ;  that  Indian  ai.ny 
would  have  become  dangerous  to  the  atate. 

[The  following  question  and  answer  were  read  over  to  tlie  witness:] 

"  Have  the  goodncjs  to  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  under- 
**  stand  by  the  r)'otwar  syslcm  ?— 1  shah  state  what  I  underhtand  lo 
*'  be  tlie  principle  of  the  ryolwar  syslcm,  the  details  will  perhaps  be 
"  too  extensive :  the  principle  of  the  ryotwar  system  is,  lo  lix  an 
"  assessment  upon  the  whole  land  of  the  country,  (his  assessment  is 
"  permanent ;  every  ryot,  who  is  likewise  the  cultivating  proprietor 
••  of  the  land  which  he  holds,  U  permitted  to  hold  that  land  at  a 
"  fixed  assessment  as  long  as  he  pleases  ;  he  hold^  it  fur  ever  vviihout 
"  any  additional  assessment  ;  if  he  occupies  any  waste  or  additional 
"  land,  he  pays  the  assessment  which  is  Bxed  upon  that  land,  and 
*■  no  mote,  his  rent  undergoes  no  alteration." 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  with  respect  to  permanency  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  ryotwar  system  and  the  Bengal  permanent 
settlement? — With  respect  to  |)ermanency,  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  syi.tems;  but  the  ryotwar  system  leaves  to  government  an  in- 
creasing revenue  arising  from  the  waste,  in  proportion  to  its  cultivation. 
My  idea  of  ihe  ryotwar  assessment  also  is  this,  tnat  ibe  assessment  should 
be  so  moderate  in  peace,  as  by  enabling  the  ryot  to  become  substantial, 
a  war  tax  in  times  of  necessity,  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent,  may 
be  impn-^ed  by  government,  to  be  struck  off  when  the  necessity  cea»ei  to 
exist ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  war  tax  could  be  easily  levied,  and 
that  it  would  in  a  great  measure  preclude  the  necessity  of  borrowing  monejr  - 
at  such  periods  at  a  high  interest. 

Has  any  such  war  tax  ever  been  imposed  ? — Never  under  the  CompaDy'i 
go.cmmcnt ;  hut  under  all  native  governments  it  is  usual  tonuse,  tfu^ 
assessments  of  the  ryots,  and  likewise  to  exact  a  kind  of  forced  loan  fit^j 
all  he  mercantile  classes. 
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Are  ttie  rules  of  inheritance  of  property  applicable  to  the  ryots,  the  Colonel  Munra^ 
same  as  those  applicable  to  zemindars:' — The  rule  of  inheritance  afnong 
the  ryots,  is  the  equal  division  of  the  property  of  the  father  among  all 
his  sons;  every  man  has  a  son  ;  if  he  has  none  born  to  him,  he  adopts 
one  ;  and  that  I  conceive  to  be  another  cause  which  tends  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  particular  families* 

How  many  years,  in  general,  is  a  Company's  officer  in  India,  before  he 
obtains  command  of  a  company,  and  how  Jong  before  he  obtains  the 
command  of  a  regiment  ? — I'hat  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the 
period  (  f  war  or  peace  ;  I  myself,  was  in  India  sixteen  years  as  a  subal- 
tern, twenty  years  before  I  was  a  major,  and  ts^enty-four  before  1  was 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  I  believe  that  is  nearly  the  average :  there  are  cases 
in  which  men  acquire  those  ranks  sooner,  but  many  of  them,  in  wbicli 
they  are  longer. 

I>o  the  officers  rise  in  the  line,  or  do  they  rise  in  the  regiment  ? — Under 
the  present  regulations,  the  officers  rise  in  the  regiment  to  the  rank  of 
major,  from  the  rank  of  major  they  rise  in  the  line. 

That  is  by  a  late  regulation  ? — ^Thc  regulation  of  1796^ 

You  speak  from  hearsay  as  to  those  parts  of  India  which  you  have  not 
visited  ? — I  certainly  speak  from  hearsay  to  all  parts  of  India,  except  those 
which  I  myself  have  visited..  .       , 

Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  generally  paid  by  the  ryots,  for  money 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  rents  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  vvher^ 
the  produce  of  their  lands  does  not  afford  them  the  means  of  doing  so  ? — 
The  ryots  under  the  native  governments  very  often  paid  two  and  three 
per  cent,  per  month,  that  was  for  one  or  two  months ;  the  account  is* 
generally  settled  within  two,  three,  or  four  months,  but  even,  if  it  is  not^ 
he  does  nor  continue  to  pay  at  that,  rate  for  the  year.  Among  the  Hin- 
doos themselves,  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  country,  although 
the  debt  may  be  of  ever  so  long  standing,  the  amount  of  interest  is  never 
allowed  to  exceed  the  principal;  the  usual  rate  of  interest  among  the 
substantial  people  themselves  is  about  twelve  per  cent. 

There  being  no  law  against  usury  in  India,  are  you  not  acquainted 
with  instances  of  debts,  both  European  and  native,  amounting  sometimes 
to  four  or  five  times  the  principal  ?— There  is  a  law  against  usury  in  the 

regulations 
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Colonel  Aftinro.  regulations  of  the  government,  no  doubt,  tor  no  debt  for  interest  abdve 
L^    Y"  — ■*     twelve  per  cent,  can  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  law. 

Do  you  allude  to  the  courts  of  justice  established  by  the  British  judi- 
cature) or  to  the  native  courts  ?— I  allude  to  the  courts  that  now  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  Comjuny's  government  on  the  Madras  establishment 
and  in  Bengal. 

Tlic  British  courts,  or  the  courts  of  adawlut  ?— There  arc  courts  este- 
blished  under  the  sanction  of  the  Company's  government,  which  extend 
^o  all  villages,  and  afford  a  protection  to  every  ryot  in  India. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  the  payment  ot  debts  being  resisted  on  the  plea 
of  usury,  and  that  plea  not  being  admitted  in  His  Majesty's  courts  in  India? 
— I  have  heard  ot  no  such  suits. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  interest  being  paid  to  native'shroS,  or  oKmey- 
lenders,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-tive,  thirty,  and  forty  per  cent,  per  annum? 
— I  have  heard  of  money  being  paid  at  that  rate  of  interest  to  many  ^hroft 
under  all  native  governments,  and  even  occasionally  under  the  Companjr'l 
government}  but  not  since  the  establishment  of  the  courts. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  as  high  as  twelve  and  eighteen  per  cent  intereit 
being  paid  to  Europeans  by  natives  for  loans  made  to  them,  particularly  in 
the  Tanjore  country,  and  in  the  Travancore  country  ?— [  have  a  general 
recollection  of  Europeans  having  been  concerned  with  natives  in  such 
transactions,  but  I  do  not  know  the  particulars;  in  manjr  cases,  I  believe, 
the  European  lost  both  principal  and  interest. 

Did  he  not  in  many  other  cases  recover  both?^4  believe  that  he  has  in 
some  cases  recovered  both,  but  never  with  the  sanction  of  govcmmenri 
that  1  kiiuvv  of:  all  officers  found  concerned  in  such  traosactiom  bar* 
generally  been  suspended  the  service. 

Do  not  the  usual  rateaof  interest  vary  througbmit  India*  from  six  to 
twelve  percent.? — 1  do  not  recollect  ever  having  observed  them  amooy 
the  natives  lowi-r  than  eight  per  cent. ;  fiom  dght  to  twelve. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  interest  allowed  by  the  nativo  ahro&,  p8i>> 
ticulnrly  oii  tli..-  western  side  of  India,  is  on^  li^L  per  cetit.?~-I  do  Mt 
kn-jW  the  rat*.-  of  iiitcrv>t  allowed  by  the.  n^ve  sbrofFi  Oft  the  western  sidfl 
of  Indiaj  the  rate  ot  interest  in  different  districts,  I  believe,  depends 
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upon  the  Security ^of  the  country,  and  its  being  liable  to  ii>vas)on>  or  Colonel  Munro^ 
otherwise.  <-— -v      -^ 

Is  not  one  of  the  evils  that  you  apprehend,  from  the  admission  oC  ^Eu- 
Topeans  into  India  not  in  the  Company's  service,  that  pf  usurious  trans- 
actions with  the  natives  ?— I'hat  is  one  of  the  evils  I  apprehend. 

Is  not  it  more  likely  that  the  European  trader  will  have  occasion  to  bor- 
row than  to  lend  money  to  the  natives  ?-— If  the  European  trader  is  in  that 
predicament,  I  apprehend  his  trade  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  country. 

^  ■ 

Tlie  question  is  founded  on  the  probability  that  the  import  trade  from 

India  to  Great  Britain  will  for  a  length  of  time  greatly  exceed  the  exports 

from  this  country,  thereby  increasing  the  demand  for  money  in  India  for 

the  purchase  of  returning  cargoes,  and  consequently  that  it   is  not  very 

probable  the  European  merchants  will  have  the  means  of  making  loans  to 

the  natives  at  an  usurious  interest ;  you  are  therefore  requested  to  give  a 

direct  answer  to  the  question  ?^ — Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  very  likely 

'that  the  European  trader  will  be  the  borrower. 

Upon  what  security  will  the  European  be  able  to  borrow  ?— -I  appre- 
hend he  would  have  no  other  security  than  his  cargo  and  character,  anld- 

that  of  the  house  of  agency  with  which  he  might  be- concerned.; 

.     -      '  X 

Will  not  the  rate  of  interest  depend  upon  the  security  ?— The  rate  of 
interest  will  depend  on  the  security. 

Might  not  an  European  trader,  n&t  in  the  Company's  service,  be  tempt^ 
ed  to  convey  capital  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  speculation 
in  usurious  contracts  or  loans  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Euro- 
pean trader  in  such  cases  might  be  tempted,  but  the  risk  would  be  great; 

he  could  not  recover  in  any  court  of  law; I  am  afraid  I  have  not  . 

been  able  to  give  full  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  me  on  such  a  variety 
of  subjects ;  I  have  felt  myself  incompetent  to  give  the  answers  I  would 
wish  to  have  done  to  all  kind  of  points,  embracing  the  quiet  habits  of 
the  European  traders  in  India,  the  civil  wars  of  the  liengal  indigo  planters, . 
the  oppressions  of  the  East-India  Company,  and,  in  short,  to  questions 
comprehending  almost  every  subject,  from  the  coarse  blanket  of  the  Hin- 
doo, to  the  feudal  system :  I  have  to  thaftk  the  Committee  for  their  in- 
dulgence, and  to  beg  pardon  for  any  omissions. 

The  wkacss  wi|hdi!ew. 

GLOCESTER 
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GLOCESTER  WILSON,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examiiwd  as  foUom : 

CtoctsterWilson       Mr.  Jacksoir, ~-You  are  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  ? — I  am. 
Esq. 
*  r         Yon  were  one  of  those  commissionera  who  signed  two  reports  to  the 

I^rds  of  the  Treasury  i — 1  signed  one  of  those  reports,  dated  on  the  26tli 
ot  December  1812. 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  the  trade  and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  has 
the  smuggling  of  teas  or  of  East-India  good:^,  upon  the  whole,  taken  place  to 
any  considerable  extent,  within  the  last  five  years,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  conducting  the  Eait-India  and  China  trade,  looking  to  the  great 
increate  in  the  proportion  of  trade  ?-^I  do  not  know  whether,  looking  to 
the  increase,  there  has  been  a  proportional  increase  of  stnuggUn"  ;  we  do 
not  know  of  smuggling,  except  by  the  seizures  we  have  made  i  there  hare 
been  seizures,  of  which  we  have  made  a  return. 

Is  the  proportion  regarded  by  the  commissioners  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  quaniities  brought  into  legal  consumption  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  competent  to  say,  not  having  considered  it  in  that  view  of  the  subject  i 
I  believe  the  value  of  the  articles  seized  in  the  port  of  London  lias  been 
atjout  ^10,000  a  year,  as  far  as  I  recollect  i  these  are  qoestions  to  which 
we  could  return  an  accurate  report,  and  to  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
considered  as  speaking  positively,  without  examination. 

In  the  event  of  the  import  trade  from  India  and  the  China  teas  beinj 
opened  to  the  out-ports,  would  the  dangers  of  smuggling  bi  in  your  opthibn 
increased,  and  in  what  degree  ?—4>rtaialy  it  is  the  opinion -of  the 
Board,  and  the  practical  officers  we  consuhed,  that  it  would  be  increa$c4. 

,1s  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  practical  officers  that  it  would  be  increased  is  a 
great  and  serious  degree  ?— That  certainly  would  depend  in  a  cohEideTml4b 
degree  upon  the  regulations  that  were  made  to  counteract  it ;  tbe  Bip^Hi- 
hen^on  certainly  is  that  it  would  be  increased,  and  considerably  iDCrcMsd.- 

Would  not  such  danger  be  consideiabl/  greater  still  in  tima  <^  P^*c«7 

—We  certainly  think  so.  ^.'1 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to. the  Committee  joor  nuoMfor  ihinkii  ^ 
that  the  danger  would  be  still  greater.in  ti  %(X  peace^— Accuse  of  the 
ships  coming  single,  andnotcomiog  in  c  roysj  iieataM^  there  being 
iifiyer  of  the  iiuDg'i  cndaen  irin  would        iikefy  to  — due  them ;  and 

iikcwiwi 


likewise^  because  they  might  loiter  more  m  their  jvay :  th^rtr W^^I4  ^,  ^  ^ 

th6"$ame  necessity  ortheir  coming  with  cbnvoys  for  the  sake  of  their  being  JBsq. 

guarded. 

Are  not  the  commissioners  already  in  tl^  habit  of  enforcinf  every  ftfpi^ 
lation  which  their  judgment  can  devise  for  the  security  of  thp  rcveoue?— 
Of  course  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  ;  every  thing  that  suggests  itseif  .ive  i^b* 
mit  to  the  higher  powers,  and  we  should  continue  to  add  to  those  regula- 
tions as  far  as  any  thing  suggested  itself  to  us.  '     /■ 

Can  you  name  any  port  which  wouM  be  equally  safe  for  the  reremie  with  • 
that  of  London,  for  the  importation  of  Ea^t-.India  and  Chinese  commodi- 
ties ? — I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  many  pf  the  ports  ;  certainly 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Board  is,  that  there  is  no  port  perfectly  with  the 
same  security  as  there  is  in  the  port  of  London. 

Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  practical  officers  and  commissioners,  that 
there  is  no  port  which  is  not  comparatively  very  insecure  coinpared  with 
that  of  London  ?— I  am  not  competent  to  say  how  far  it  is  the? opinion  of 
the  commissioners  in  general,  and  I  am  not  myself  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  ports;  there  are  many  ports  constructing  docks,  which 
are  in  an  infant  state  at  present,  and  we  do  not  know  to  what  ejtteht  they 
may  be  carried ;  it.  is  a  question  to  which  I  am  not,  from  my  knovt^ledge  * 
of  the  ports,  competent  to  speak.  j 

Can  you  state  whether,  aqcording  to  the  opinion  of  the  commisnoners 
or  their  practical  officers,  there  is  any  (>ort  which  at  present  is  not  very  in-  > 
secure  compared  with  that  of  London?— -I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  > 
state  any  port  we  look  upon  as  so  secure. 

If  such  import  trade  be  permitted  to  any  of  the  ont-ports,  meaning  the 
import  of  Indian  and  Chinese  artides,  would  the  security  of  the  revenue  • 
require  that  such  ports  should  be  limited,  and  in  that  case^  which  ports 
would  you  recommend  such  import  trade  to  be  limited?^— -The  BtMird  have  • 
reported,  recommending  a  limitation  certainly,  and  the  limitation  I  think 
is  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  those  ports  have 
been  recommended  in  preference  ? — I  certainly  do  not  feel  myself  com- 
petent to  do  that,  because  that  may  be  recommended  by  each  upon  vtty 
di&rent  grounds ;  the  ground  of  my  own  opinion  wouni  be^  their  being  ' 
ports  of  very  large  export  and  imp6rt,  and  tberefiore  having  a  large  esta* 

.  2  P 
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Gloce$teTWiisvff.  bli&hmentof  oiEcers,  aid  ata&  their  having'docks ;  but  I  am  dot  com* 
K^q,  petcnt  tor  state  what  cirGumatances  decided  each  member  of  thf  Bbaid. 

V: X— '' 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commissi  oners,  each  o(  those  ports  have,  notwith- 
stMtdiirg-,  been'  declared  to  be  dangerous-  to  the  reremiev  ftom  their  opta- 
and.exposed  situation  ?— I  do  not  think  they  have  in  the  report,  and  Fdfr 
Dot  know  to  wbu  else  I  am  to  speak. 

Be  pleased  to  state  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  safety^  of  those  thm 
ports,  or  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  if  you  are  enabled  to  state  it  ? 
—I  atn  not  personally  conversant  with  either  of  them  ;  I  have  been  at 
Liverpool,  but  very  long  sioec  {  I  have  been  at  Bristol,  bur  before  tite' 
docks  were  constructed. 

Do  you  know  what  the  opinion  of  the-commissiaiiers  is  as  to- thtwe  three 
ports,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  regard  them,  from  their  exposed  situa> 
tion,  as  danerrous  to  the  Revenue  f — I  do  not  feel  I  can  know  the  opinion 
of  the  comraMsionert  sofar  thar  I  could  brentitled  to  say  here  that  I  know' 
it;  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  particular conversatioq^. 
nor  do  I  know  to  what  extent  the  question  goes  ;  I  recollect  with  lespact' 
toLivorpool,  that  it  has  been  said  there  would  be  opporrnnides  perhaps 
for  the  re-landing^of  goodii  from  the  vesseb  being  wind-locked  ;  I  could'' 
only  answer  to  tlnngs  I  mayhaveheard  in  conversation ; but  I  amnotei^ 
titled  to  speak  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  as  having  heasd  them  say  that 
citlicr  of  thusc  ports  are  particularly  unsafe;  I  do  not  suppose  they  aie 
thoo^t  fit  without;  perhaps^  some  fresh  btnldnigs=  or  improvements ;  the 
docks  would  require  some  completion  before  we  should  consider  them 
c^aaliy  secure  to 'the  port  of  London. 

Are  not  ports  having  wet  docks,  but  without  such  docks  being  wt^ 
rounded  with  high  wafis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commisiionera  and  thidr 
practical  officers;  con«dered  more  dan^rouy  to  thfe  rerenue,  thairpotCi 
without  wet  docks  ?-—Ref»-rir^  to  the  opinions  of  the  practical  officdft,. 
upon  which  the  report  was  founded,  I  certainly  think  a  considerable  ma- 
joj  iiy  of  those  practieal  officers  hold  them  more  dangerous. 

The  wet  docks  io  the  port  of  London  are  surrounded  by  high  utalbi*^ 
They  are.  .  j 


Can  yoo  -name  any  olber-porr;  in  which;  thpie  are  ««t  dtwts         _   , 
by  ^h  walk?— I  am  not  sure  i  1  think  I' bare  iieartf'llftre  vpfi^tmi 

compHti?^ 


cpoiplering  to  tone 'of  .the  docks  ailMO^^  but  I  am^aot  oomjMAeift  to  ^b>vmerWfi^i 
^p&k  to  that.  •  £&4. 

:  Are  not  the  wet  docks  ^t  Btistol  >m  -the  iieart  of  .the  ^ci^y'i^^I  tfkder- 
ttendso^ 

•  •-■.*.,  • 

And  incapable  of  being  surxounded  by  high  ARWtlls*? — I  certainly  cai^n^t 
speak  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge  at  all;  I  believe  fhat  they  ai;^ jjaa- 
walled. 

Are  not  the  docks  of  Hull  likewise  in  the  hdart  of  the  *toVB^  pr  •w^Chin 
it? — I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  to  that. 

Are  not  the  docks  of  Liverpool  within  that  town  B— 1  ^eertiaioty UhPiald 
speak  withoj^t  knowledge,  of  the  particukr  jsitiiati«B  ^  Xbo$e  dodks^  tint 
feeing  at  all  acquainted  With  them  pcasonatty. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  iCommi8^onerS'afKl4be]r  practical  cjfficets^:  ajc  not 
^he  docks  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  being  open  on  all  Si?fes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  shops,  warehouses,  -  public  houses,  and  t)ther  bfiSlffings,  .gxeat- 
ly  exposed  to,  and  almost  calculated  for  smuggling,  notwilhstiinding  the 
care  of  tidesmen  and  the  vigilance  of  the  watch  ? -^ I  have  already 
said,  the  opinion  of  the  practical  officers  Jn  general  was,  that  they  were 
^ore  exposed  to  SJnoggUng,  from  laotbeinj;*  walled«  than  if  there  iWere 
not  wQt  docks :  I  do  not  know  that  that  particularly  $pp}ics  to  Liverpool ; 
but  that  opinion  is  not  uniform  among  our  officers^  tboi^l  cenflsttef  it 
that  of  the  majority. 

Is  not  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  payable  upon  East^Indta  goods,  and 
^inese  arti^cs  aa  ad  valorem  duty  v — I  think  it  h;  but  J  iamnot  ccrmpe^ 
tent  to  say  whether  it  is  the  greater  part;  there  is  a  very  considerate  pnrt 
of  the  duty  which  is  an  ad  valon^m  duty^  I  thi^k  i|  is:  my  considerably 
the  most ;  but  1  should  wish  not  to  speak  without  actiial  reference  tbthe 
amount. 

How  is  such  ad  valorem  duty  at  present  ascertained  ?— By  the,  sale 
{)rice  at  the  Company's  sales. 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe  in  what  manner  it  is  so  ascertained  by 
the  Compi^ny/s  sales  ?-<rZ  hardly  know  in  wbot  m&OQer  id  and^r/lhat 
QU^stiw* 


2  P  2  Is 
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Gloc^sterfVUson      Is  hot  the  open  and  exposed  mode  of  sale  by  the  East-India  Company 
Esq.  regarded  as  producing   the   bona  fide  price,  by   preventing  combination 

^— ^— v'  — ..-'  amongst  the  bu)ers,  and  from  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  goods  so  of- 
fered, encouraging  purchasers  from  the  continent ;  and  do  not  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  as  well  as  those  of  (he  excise,  lake  an  account  of  the 
real  price  whicli  each  lot  fetches? — Ves,  certainly  we  look  apon  It  as  a 
very  great  security,  at  present,  for  estimating  the  full  price  and  value  of  the 
article. 

Hare  not  these  circumstances  been  considered,  hitherto,  as  accurate  and 
efl^ctual  in  ascertaining  the  bona  fide  amount  of  such  sales? — Certainty.. 

Do  you  therefore  impute  this  security  of  the  revenue  to  the  open  and 
public  mode  of  sale  practised  bythe  Kast-India  Company  in  Leadenhall 
Street  ? — We  certainly  doj  we  think  that  the  revenue  is,  in  every  respect, 
extremely  conveniently  collected  by  means  of  the  Company ;  that  we 
have  lew  difficulty  in  proportion  than  in  the  collection  of  other  duties  i  we 
think  it  a  very  secure  mode  of  the  collection  of  the  duties. 

Do  you  think  that  thereby  the  revenue  is  safely,  ai  well  as  conveniently 
collected  ? — Certainly  the  revenue  upon  what  comes  to  the  warehouses  of 
the  Company. 

'  At  present  does  not  the  whole  of  the  imports  from  the  East-Indiei,  and 
from  China,  in  your  opinion,  come  to  the  Company's  warehouses  ?— the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  landed  in  the  Chann«l  il- 
licitly. 

Can  such  ad  valorem  duty  be  collected  at  the  out-ports,  without  incuTf 
ring  the  risk  of  a  great  defalcation  of  the  revenue  ?— Id  the'  opinion  oF 
the  Board,  it  certainly,  I  believe,  could  not;  at  least  without  very  cop; 
siderable  regulations;  there  would  be  rery  great  difficillty  in  It,  id'A^ 
first  instance. 

Has  not  that  difficulty  hitherto  appeared  to  them,  as  far  as  they  have 
considered  it,  almost  to  amount  to  impracticability  ?— We'  have  Kp6rte<^ 
I  think,  that  we  know  of  no  present  means  in  which  it  could  b^M  elfec- 

tually  collected.  ....■■• 

Do  you  think  it  easily  practicable,  if  possible)  to  commute  sUcli  ad  n^ 
lorem  duties  for  nitlve  duties  on  East-Iodta  and  Chinese  article  ^— ff^ 
without  entirely,  perttaps,  altering  the  nature  Of  the  tnide,  becaofe  il  p^ 
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babU'  would  throw  all  the  smaller  priced  articles  out  pt  bf^Pg  J^l^         GU^i^e^it^^ibeu 
if  tBey  were  to  pay  the  same  duty.  .   ..    r  '      .   •.     ,r    -  ft?3'     > 

•  If  it  were  practicable  to  commute  the  ad  y^loreoi  ib,r,  x^^f^ J^6^i\^%^ 
would  not  such  an. alteration,  in  ihe  opinion  o/ the  "^j^orntplj^ionq^,  \^.^ 
liighly  dangerous  to  the  revenue? — \Ve  have  reported^  1  thj|nk,:i)b^  li 
would  endanger  a  defalcation  of  the  revenue. 

Supposing  a  free  trade  to  all  His  Majesty's  subjects,  from  every  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  every  port  within  the  limits  of  the  Company^s 
Charter,  Canton  excepted,  what  additional  estj^bUshiflent..  wpujli,.p^;.iie- 
icssary  to  guard  the  revenue  ;  can  you  state  the  nature  of  s«ch  establish- 
ments, and  where  they  should  be  fixed  ?— It  certai/ily  would  not  bq  in 
tty  power  toistate  here  what  kind  of  arrangement  it  woul^  bp.peq^ary 
to  make  in  that  case;  it  would  be  our  ,duty  toco^Mder  jnfiWd^ly  )vhit 
arrangements  should  take  place  when  the  thing  nriight  be  decided  upon. 
It  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  sav  now  where  I  .should  prpppse  to,  ]^.2ice 
ihe  additional  guard,  or  what  adciitional  guard  it  vy^utd.b^e  pe^ej^^yr^O 
place  :  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  what  the  nature  of  the  alterations 
were.  ^        .    ;    .  .; 

Supposing  the  trade  to  be  opened  to  His  Majesty's  suby.^gt&^j^wjtJhi  a 
right  to  export  from  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  every  port 
within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter,  and  to.  import  into  ,^lj[|iiqh 
out-ports  as  may  make  themselves  sufficiently  secure,  would  ,np|r^  J^.fbe 
njtture  of  things,  that  require  numerous  addilipp?il  ,esita^bUs4^menU^Vjaud 
must  not' they  be  of  a  very  expensive  nature 7 — Any  answer  I  could  giy.e 
•must  be  considerably  conjectural  on  my  part:  I  should  think  it  might  lead 
to  expensive  estabTishments;  but^  unless,  one  were  .^nterjjigj.upcm  /he 
^hing,  knowing  it  were  to  take  place,  and  to  what  extent  it  ..vrerg^Jil^ely 
to  go,  one  can  form  no  accurate  idea.     If  it  were  to  take  place^  we  • 

should  consider  what  guard  it  might  be  necessary  tp  add,  in  consequeo^ce : 
we  have  a  guard  round  the  coast,  which  would  not  be  adeqv^tei  icon* 
ceive  ;  but  it  would  then  be  a  material  question  to  know  what  addition  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  ;  and  I  cannpt.  ?ay  off;h^^^4  .ff^Vfl,  P^yj^lf* 
whether  an  immense  extension  of  that  e^tablisflment  would  be  a(?cq$^(^4 
I  suppose  some  would  be  necessary,  indisputably- 


•  1       .'"■.- 


^  Is  not  the  amount  of  customs  payable  on  East-India  and  Chinese  arti- 
des>  paid  to  the  public  by  the  East  India  Cpmpajxyjj^;aG^a^fl.i5ig,jta(|.the 
j>re^ent  systeth,  with  co'nipafsltivdy  sihall  ^xpe.nj(?^  Jpr/^jil^le^  Qr,ri^i^  the 
collection  ?— I  certainly  think  it  is.    "  ""       .^    ' 


Can 
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Gloccslcrli'iUon      Can  jou  say  about  the  annual  amount  of  customs  paid  hy  the  Eagt-Indift 
Esq.  Company  in  the  manner  described  }—\  should  like  upon  aJl  thetic  tubject^ 

^-  ■— y. — —'  to  be  alluwvd  to  refer  to  returns  we  can  make  more  accurately.  My  idea 
is,  that  the  custom  duties  alone  are  about  tix  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
they  amount  together  to  betweep  three  and  four  millions,  but  the  prjnd- 
pal  are  excise  duties.  1  think  our  receipt  from  the  East'lodia  Compaof 
iii  hardly  above  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Supposing  such  to  be  their  extent,  are  they  upon  the  whole  collected 
with  that  facility  which  you  have  described  i — I  think  they  are. 

Supposing  the  trade  from  India  to  be  opened  in  the  maoncr  described, 
with  the  right  of  importing  into  the  out-ports  all  Eas-t-India  and  all  Ctur 
HL-se  articles,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  do  yuu  think  that  the  danger  to 
the  revenue  would  still  be  great  and  materia^  notwithstaodi«g  such  ec^ 
ception  ? — I  think  it  would;  that  the  danger  would  be  great. 

Would  the  exception  of  the  article  of  tea  make  any  material  dtflPereflCe 
as  to  tfie  great  difficulty  or  degree  of  iui  practicability  which  you  have 
described,  of  substituting  rativefor  ad  valort^m  'iutiesP — It  certainly  would 
make  no  great  difference  ;  it  would  make  a  difference  of  the  duties  on  tea, 
but  I  think  the  dxJties  on  tea  would  be  less  concerned  than  the  duties  on 
other  articles,  because  I  should  think  tea  would  be  more  likely  to  fiod  i|i 
true  value  in  every  part  of  the  country>  than  other  articles  of  £^-liidi^ 
produce. 

If  an  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  effect  such  substitution  of  retire  fyf 
ad  valorem  duties,  in  what  manner  would  you  proceed  with  respect  to  tbf 
rating  of  articles  now  paying  their  duty  ad  valorem  ?— It  was  suggested  \if 
the  Bjardi  that  the  only  way  would  be  to  average  the  sale  prices,  but  tha^ 
is  a  question  which  would  be  much  belter  decided  bf  the  pcactical  t^ 
ticers. 

If  such  substitution  were  attempted  by  way  of  average,  accofdi^g  to  tb« 
sale  prices  at  different  periods,  would  not  articles  of  the  higher  quaiitiQS 
and  prices  be  admitted,  by  such  operationj  at  dutieii  very  inferior  tu  tbofs  it 
present  rai-.ed  upon  them,  and  would  not  the  inferior  articles  of  thjC  tf^n^ 
sort  be  loaded  with  a  duty  which  they  could  not  sustain  ? — That  must 
entirely  depend  upon  the  rate,  because,  of  course,  if  the  raie-ofthf  highest 
was  taken,  though  that  might  be  absurd,  it  would  secure  the  rcveouc,  bq^ 
if  an  average  of  the  present  prices  was  taken,  it  Wf)^]4■)>e  ^Ueadfd  wifji 
the  effect  the  question  supposes.  i 


1 


HftVe  not  the  odrnmissiotiers  express^  thrit'^appt^irisfen  that  such  in-  GtbcestejWUson 
convenience  and  such  inequality  would  be  ther  tdxjsequentb'  df  dti^li  ah  Esq. 

attempt  l- — Certainly  they  have. 

'.  ■.    ■ 

Wijiirid  SQch>  circumstance  be  likely  grcatlyttyteduce  the  iinf)6ftatibn'or 
siiQb:  inferior  articles^  andin  some  instances,  almost  to  check  it  entirely;  in 
ypur  opinion  ? — I  should  think,  certainly  it  would;  ' 

:  Supposing  the  amount  of  trade  and  the  number  of  ships  fi^m  the  Cast- 
Indies  to  be  the  same  as  at  present^  would  there  be  more  or  less  danger  of 
SHftUg-gling,  if  the  trade  wU$  confined  to  the  port  of  London,  or  if  it  were 
difttributed  between *the  port  of  London 'atid  the  out-ports ?—•  We  hirc^ 
reported  that  we  think  there  wcnjkl^  be  mdre  danger. 

SUp{:«dsing.  the  amount  of  trade  and  ships  to*  remain  iBtaHM^y?  -— Yes; 

Suppefsing  that,  in  consequence  of  a  free  trade,  such  amount  and  such 
nBQiher  of  ships  were  tot  be  increased,  is  it  your  opinion  that  smtigglmg 
would  be  increased  onlyjin  the  same^  or  iti  a  greater  pr6porHon  to  sucn 
increase  I — Having  said  to  the  last'  question  that  I  thon^t  it  wbuld  be 
increased  without  an  increase  of  the  trade,  I  apprehend  that  this  question 
]^aii3wered;  at-tbe  same  time  that  it  would  be  increased  more  that!  in  the 
same  proportion ;  that  there  would  be  an  increased  proportion  of  general 
daitiger  of  smuggling. 

Da  you  mean  that  the' increased  smuggling  would  only  be  in  proportion 
td  the  increased  tradts  ;  or  if  the  trade  should  be  increased' under  the  cTr- 
caapstancesi  of  a  free  trade,  neither*  Ihniting  the  character  of  the  adven- 
turers, or  the  character  of  their  ships' as  to  burthen,  except  that  they  should 
be  as  mucbas  350  tons-,  do  you^  then  think  that  the  increased  proportion  of 
smuggling. would  be  the  same* or  greater?—- If  we- suppose  that  with  the 
same  quantity  of  shippkig^  opening  the  trade  would  give  facilities  to 
smuggling,  of  course  that  facility  would  be  extended  to  the  increased 
proportion  of  trade  as  well  as  to  the  original  quantity  of  trade. 

Supposing  an  increase  of  smuggling  to  take  place,  might  not  such  in* 
crease,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  probably,  consist  of  such  articles  as  are  now 
proh^bittjd  by  law,  in  order  to  protect  the  British  manufacturer  ?-^lt 
n>ight  J  but  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  whether  it  would  to  arty  degree'; 
prohibited  articles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  it  would  apply- to  some 
more  than  others ;  it  would  apply  to  all  articles  that  are  objects  of  high 
request.     It  is  impossible  to. speak-  gonerally,'  tbe^  pfobibited'  artides -are  ^o 

very 
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CiocesierWilsoa  xeiy  various,  and  some  of  them  great  objects  to  bring  iato  this  country, 
E^q.  and  some  probably  not  much  so. 

' ^~^ 

Can  you  say  whether  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  and  whether 

they  have  not  expressed  such  an  apprehension,  that  a  greater  part  of  the 

increased  smuggling  would  consist  of  articles  at  present  prohibited  by  Itvr 

for  the  protection  of  the  British   manufacturer?—!  think   that  applies; 

rather  to  allowing  ihe  export  than  to  allowing  the  import  trade  to  be 

opened  :  the  Board  have  expressed  some  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

Supposing  the  same  amount  of  Elast-India  and  Chinese  articles  as  is  now 
imported  by  the  Eatt-India  Company  in  large  ships,  to  be  imponed  by  ■  ' 
great  number  of  adventurers  in  ships  as  small  as  350  tons  builnen,  would  ■ 
that  make  any  material  difference  as  to  the  safety  of  the  revenue  ?^In  our 
opinion  it  would.  The  opinion  of  the  practical  officers  I  think  was,  that 
out  of  port  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  ships  should  be  of 
considerable  tonnage ;  but  there  are  officers  who  say,  that  when  they  are 
once  in  pott,  smaller  ships  are  easier  guarded  than  the  large  ones.  Wbtfl 
at  sea,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  ships  should  be  of  large  tonnage  end ' 
gre^t  draught  of  water,  so  as  not  to  hover  near  the  coast. 

Assuming  the  following  passage  to  form  a  part  of  the  commissioners' 
report,  namely,  "  Hitherto  under  the  matters  referred,  our  attention  has 
been  principally  directed  to  the  danger  to  the  revenue,  touching  the  Estt- ' 
India  trade,  which  would  arise  from  illicit  proceeding  in  the  course  of  im- 
portation ;  another,  an  important  view,  in  which  we  think  it  behoves  us 
to  regard  the  subject  as  connected  with  a  diffizrent  but  mHterial  species  of 
risk  to  the  revenue,  presents  itself;  we  allude  to  the  fraudulent  re-landiog 
and  introduction  into  the  kingdom,  of  £ast-Indi3  articles  entered  and  - 
shipped  for  exportation ;"  do  you  think  the  danger  alluded  to  ia  that  pai>  ■ 
sage  would  be  greatly  increased,  by  allowiag  such  exporta  from  the  out*  '  - 
ports  and  such  import  to  them  as  has  been  stated  f — Certainly  the  Boud  !»< 
of  that  opinion. 

I<  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to  be  an  opinion  in  which  you  con- 
cur ?— It  is. 

Do  you  think  that  such  free  trade  aa  there  described,  might  lead  to  any  '. 
material  frauds  with  respect  to  drawbacks  }— In  the  nme  way  that  it  BBi|f' ■ 
to  the  ie-landit)g  of  prohibited  goods.  '•  ■  '■'! 

In  your  opinion,  would  the  danger  of  the  one  be  at  considerable  a: 
appreiiend  it  to  be  with  respect  to  the  other  ^— They  are  extremely 


;*-■■»'•"»*•*.•-  ' 


id IheiMiattffe ^,  Aeie  mny  be  more  diffic^ilty,'!  shbiiW tftirt*?,  in  i^ttorrering^  GhcestefWiUw 
the  drawback  fraudulently  than  in  re-landfr^'th^arfJriei''bW  Ejf<^; 

would  be  on  the  same  principle,  the  one  would  have  to  re-land  the  article, 
the  other  would  have  to  impose  upon  the  officers. 

•       '  '  ' 

'••Do  yoQ  apjirdiettd  that  the  dWger  fo  iht  revdht^e^#ttuldibfe  t*rtirtr  df 
less,  accdrdit)g  to  the  number  of  ports  that  should  be  allowed  *bi*  liei^nde 
of  exporting  and  importing  to  and  from  the  Bist-Indies 'Aftd  the'Chiittse 
Seas? — ^No  doubt,  in  proportion  tb'fhe  number,  and  in  prdj^oftibn  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  port* 

;•       •  ■  ■  .  ■   .         \  ■  ■•  .      1  •   '■.  ••     ••  :'•■...-■. 

Can  you  8t^te>  whether  any  sud'h  T*gtfteti<5n«  have  yet  ht^n  Ae^iiM'dt 
suggested,  as,  in  your  opinion  or  the  opTniori  of  lHeGommissi6riers,'Wotild 
cfectually  guard  agahist  such  dangers  asyoa  have  described  throughotft 
your  evidence?—!  certainly  feel  myself  inoortipetieiA  at  once  td  ansiv^er 
that  question  :  if  the  question  goes  to  this  extent,'  whether  we  cottld  uti*- 
dertake  to  prevent  smuggling  altogether,  to  adopt  any  measures  so  as 
cttlirely  to  prevent  smuggling,  we-  cannot  in  the  pres^-ttt  Sifuati©n  of  the 
t^de  undertake  Wholly  to  prevent  those*  consequences':  supposing  th^re 
was  an  extension,  we  have  said  it  wouW  be  attended  with  as  gwat  difU* 
culty  to  do  this  then,  to  collect  the  revenue  as  accurately  as  we  do  now; 
no  doubt  it  would'be  attended  v^^ith  con^sidferable  diflSci^y.    '  •  ' 

Have  any  such  regulations  yet  been  devise^d  or  sugg^ted,  as  to  amotint 
to  efficiency  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  ? — We  think  not ;  we  hiVc- 
said  it  would  be  attended,  as  we  think,  with  risk  to  the  revenue.     " 

(Examned  hy  tlie  Committee.)    _  ..    :,      . 

Do  you  not  think  ftiat  the  duties  on  the  importinto  tbepbft$«f  litvef^T, 
BfisIoI,  and  Hull,  are  as  correctly  collected  as  they  are  m  the  port  of -tbrt- 
doTT?f— I  certainly  am  not  competent  to  speak  to  that;  «iy  own  opkrfSn 
would  be  perhaps  to  the  full  extefit;  but  it  is  a  question  upon  "Whibh  I'«iti* 
not  speak  with  any  decision.  At  different  times  we  find  the  collection  less 
accurate  than  we  bad  Supposed  it  tb  be.  -The  Jports  are  viarying  m  that 
respect  very  much  ;  at  one  time  we  may  think  the  collection  very  accnratel^  ' 
carried  on  in  a  port ;  at  other  times  we  may  have  reason  to  doubt  it :  if 
we  were  aware  of  any  port  in  which  we  thoogl^t  tbey  Wf^re  inaccdrately 
collected,  we  should  have  an  investigation  of  the  officers,  but  we  miist 
suppose  the  duties  are  accurately  collected  at  a' ^rt,  if  the  officers  are-not 
under  charge. 


•  I 


qQ,  Were 
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GbcesfcrWihon       Wre  not  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  I-Iverpool  very  mud)  and  most 
Esq.  principally  employed  in  the  West-India  and  Norih  Americao  trade,  when 

*— — V- '     that  trade  was  open  ?— Yes, 

in  point  of  size,  weight  and  value  of  the  articles  generally  imported  in 
those  trades,  into  those  ports,  is  the  facility  and  temptation  (o  smugglihg 
those  arLicles  equnl  to  that  of  smuggling  from  ships  importing  into  those 
ports  from  the  liast-Indies  prohibited  articles,  or  articles  enterable  on 
high  duties  only  ? — I  certainly  do  not  feel  myself  fully  competent  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  not  at  all  immediately  coming  before  us;  I  should 
think  Ihcy  are  not ;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  a  practical  officer  to  ipeak 
practically  tojt.  I  should  thinlc  the  West-India  articles,  in  general,  'are 
articles  of  more  difficult  smuggling  than  the  East-India  articles ;  but  the 
variety  is  so  great,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  In  general,  the  articles 
of  the  East- India  trade  are  much  higher  in  their  duties,  and  more  liable  to 
smuggling. 

The  articles  imported  from  the  West  Indies  are  hogsheads  of  sum, 
lum  puncheons,  and  large  packages;  would  the  facility  of  smuggliag 
them,  or  the  temptation,  be  at  all  proportioned  to  itmuggling  piece-goodi, 
which  can  go  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  are  of  a  very  great  value, 
and  many  of  them  prohibited  r— Decidedly  not :  I  should  have  no  doubt, 
in  the  6rst  instance,  in  answering  as  my  opinion,  that  there  was  not  the 
same  danger  of  smuggling  in  the  iradea  alluded  to,  that  there  would  be 
in  the  East- India  trade. 

It  follows,  in  your  opinion,  that  although  the  duties  payable  on  those 
trades  that  arc  principally  carried  on  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  may  be 
very  regularly  and  correctly  paid,  yet  that  if  East-India  articles  of  great 
Talue,  and  going  into  a  small  compass,  might  be  inlported  there,  it  doei 
not  follow  that  the  duties  would  be  lo  correctly  collected  as  they  are  no#, 
where  only  articles  of  large  size  and  much  inferior  value  are  imported  ?^^ 
AVith  respect  to  the  coliectton  of  the  duty,  we  should  make  some  difference 
between  that  and  the  charge  of  smuggling;  the  collection  of  the  duijr  ' 
we  consider  as  depending  very  much  upon  the  principal  ofBters,  the 
charge  of  duty,  we  nope,  would  be  equally  well  conducted  by  the-  otficerai 
but  we  think  the  risk  of  smuggling  would  be  considerably  increaaed,  and 
upon  those  grounds  I  hare  stated. 

May  there  not  be  a  greater  risk  of  smuggling  in  those  articles  if  im- 
ported into  those  ports,  although  the  duties  are  regularly  paid  upon  the 
larger  arliclet  ?-*-\^'e  have  said  that  the  danger  of  amuggling  would  b«. 

groit^F; 
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m^  thatth'ese  articfef  give:agrec|tenl&^  Gloces^ViUon 

cifity  tor  smuggling,  and  ihsr  the  risk  woiild  be  considcn^dy  im:rMwd;j  • ' 

'  |S^ouldriiie  4aBg€;r,  of  r«-Ianding  arttcies  that  are  :wantdd only  ifor<exfbor- 
tfUioDr  be  increas<54/by^P^«»'^g  the  export  trade  to  Idfdiia,  taom^povtfii^ 
ftoai  whence  the  trade  is  obliged  to  pass  down  a  great  ;^gth'  of  xi^^ 
ap.4^>a considerable  tract  of  coast i — Certainly:  we  require  certificates  of 
th^  dkie  exportation  of  (hose  articles;  as  far  as  those  certificates  oould*|>e 
cf^prced  and  could  be  of  avail,  it  would  be  a  security  ki<aiiy  case;  hot  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  iwe  consider  that  an  absolute^se* 
curJtfy;  we  know  it  is  not,  and  that  the  danger  must  /  be  increased  from 
eny  Jength  of  river,  and  still  more^  if  it  was  likely  the  vessels  might  be 
c)^5)tained  by  windx)r  tide  in  that  river. 


■■*  '.  *■ 


Can  you  form  an  opinion,  whether  small  ships  of  450  or  400  tons,,  ex* 
porting  from  the  out-ports,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  would  not  be 
rm^  exposed  tfi  re-landing  either  jfM^ohibited :good5^'or  goods  upon  which 
a  drawback  had  been  claimed,  than  the  Compatiy's  ships  now  carrying  on 
the  trade  by  the  river  Thames  ? — That  is  a  question  upcox  which  the  practi* 
cal  officers  could  give  a  more  decided  opinion ;  as  w  as  ihe^mall  vessels 
could  come  near  the  shore  and  be  run  Ashore,  they  wpuld.faave  £i(Hlfiies^ 
but  there  are,  perhaps,  circumstances  which  would  increase  the  facilitjr  of 
smuggling  from  the  larger  vessels,  or  which  xmAn  make  the  faci lilies 
greater  in  the  larger  vessels;  generally  speaking,  nowevcr,  I  thidk  that 
the  danger  would  be  much  greater  from  the  smaller  vessels. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  superior  officer  in  every  outport,  ad^wellaa 
in  London,  to  take  bonds,  under  considerable  penaltiesy  from  t)^  n^cri» 
chants  who  export  goods  from  £ngland,.on  which  a  draw^baidiisrec^t^i^d^ 
that  those  goods  shaU4>e  actually  carried  to  the  place  of  .their  deslinatiion  ? 
•^Indisputably  it  is;  at  the  same  time  we  ^anndt  be  otherwise  than 
aware,  that  in  spite  of  those  restrictions  :and  regulation8,v>tb^^  is  €dns}» 
derable  ^^uggling  and  re^landing  upon  the  drawbacks t  one  great  imn 
provement  of  the  warehousing  system  is,  \that  it  has  altered  the  system  of 
drawbacks,  which  we  had  found,  from  timefoiimey  tp  be  a  source  of  very 
great  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  in  spite  of  ^ny  precaution  w»  could  taketa 
the  contrary:  still  we  do  take  bonds  on  all  occasions^  and  if  they  could  be^ 
effectually  put  in  force,  all  danger  would  be  obviated. 


Are  not  two  sureties  reqMired,  in  addition  to  the  exporting  merchaatii 
for  the  perfocmani^e  ^f  the^  condition  ft^Ceftainlgiriv  the  r^danget^  I  appre^ 
bcBd,  does  npt  arise  from  the  failure  of  the  sureties  or  the  priocipali  but 
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GhcesterWihon  from  false  documents  being  produced,  and  the  goodi  being  re-lii 
^^.  without  our  being  aware  of  it. 


Do  not  the  odicers  of  the  Customs  remain  on  board  those  vessels,  aod 
watch  them  to  certain  points,  when  lliey  nre  about  to  sail  from  the  porta 
iR  which  they  are  ? — They  do. 

Is  it  not  a  practice  of  tht:  ofHccr^s  of  the  Customs  to  require,  in  addition 
to  the  security  mentioned,  certificates  from  persons  in  public  sttuatioDs 
abroad,  at  the  ports  to  which  those  goods  are  carried,  that  tho;e  goods 
have  been  landed  there? — Certainly,  where  there  are  s-jch  officers,  »id 
that  is  supplied,  if  there  are  not  consuls  or  Custom-House  oflkerB,  in  dif- 
ferent wnye:  there  bhould  be  ccrti6catcs,  and  ccrtificatei  are  produced; 
we  sometimes  take  a  reason  why  th-.-y  cannot  bring  a  certificate. 

Did  not  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  send  down  ccrlaio  queries  to 
the  principal  olUcerd  of  all  the  out-ports,  relative  to  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  India,  and  require  answers  from  those  officers? — ^Theydid. 

Do  you  recollect  the  answer  v.hich  was  received  from  the  principal 
ollker  in  the  port  of  Hull,  upon  that  subject? — I  have  read  the  auswera 
of  nil  the  officers,  but  I  can  hnrclly  say,  at  once,  thai  I  [-ervoually  recollect 
the  answer  of  every  particular  olfiter. 

Do  you  recollect  what  was  sr.:d  in  ihe  answer  f/om  the  c^lector  or 
roTiipIroller  ill  tht;  p'-):t  of  I  In!!,  up'):i  the  SLih:ei.t  ot'  thi.-  t'aiijcrof  smug- 
rlri;;.  in  c;iic  Hall  stiouM  be  r.l!ov;ed  to  parti.ipate  in  rl.c  Ka&t-India 
rr.-ide? — I  do  not;  I  could  not  s:acc  it  at  once  ;  if  1  had  be^  oat  all  aware, 
I  would  have  had  the  answer  here. 

Do  vou  recollect  that  there  is  any  thing  in  that  answer  relative  to  the 
iituntion  of  the  docks  and  warchousca  at  iluU? — 1  do  nut  recollect  an/ 
ihing  on  the  subject. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  docks  at  Hull  are  made  in  the  aocte&k 
town  ditches,  without  the  walls,  and  without  the  ancient  fortificaliomof 
the  town,  and  no!  in  the  interior  of  the  town  ?— I  aui  not  penoaally  ac- 
quainted with  Hull, 

Do  you  recollect  that  any  assurance  has  been  given  b/ Ae  Dock  GaiQ- 
pany  at  Hull,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Custom*,  or  to  the  L«i4t:of 
the  Treaiury,  that  a  dock  at  Hull  sboakl  be  walled  soond,  that 
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houses  should  be  built  adjoining  to  th^  dpck,  and  that  every  other  con.  GlocesterWiUort 
venience  for  carrying  on  the  trade  to  the  East-Indies  shouH  be  rafatje  ill  tilfe  .      .  ffij^^i 
port  of  Hull,  which  the  Commissioners,  or  the  Lords  of  Treasury,  riilght 
require?'-^!  k»Qvr  that  that  ba$  been  offered  in  more  places  than  HuIU 

.  •      .      , 

Is  it  not  your  opinion,  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Cu^totns,  that  the 
collectors  and  superior  officers  at  the  out-f)ort3,  and  particularly  at  LWer- 
pool,  and  Bristoljand  Hull,  are  better  able  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  danger  pf  smuggling  in  those  ports,  thafj  any  dther  olficcrs  in  Lon- 
don, or  elsewhere,  in  his  Majesty's  service  ?-^4I^ertainly,  with l»espect  to 
the  danger  of  smuggling  within  the  por,t  it^eltV  not  at  all  with  respect  to 
the  general  effect  of  bringing  the  trade  round  the  coast. 

Did  not  a  Coimnissiouer,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  visit  several  xd 
the  out-ports  with  a  view  to  give  an  opinion  how  far  accommodations 
ixwght  be  made  for  extending  the. trade  ot"  India  to  the  put-ports? — Mr.. 
Frewin  went  on  a  special  embassy,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  ^hat 
his  instructions  were  s  I  was  not  aware  that  that  was  the  object  of  his 
journey. 

you  have  spoken  of  the  risk  of  re-landing  gopdft  in  pafssing  down'  the 
rivers  from  the  out  pons;  do  jq\x  not  think  there  is  ^t least  eqaul  danger 
of  such  fraudulent  transactions  taking  place  in  the  pasaage  down  the 
Thames,  as  in  the  Mersey,  the  Severn,  or  the  Humher? — I  shouldthink, 
at  present,  we  have  rather  a  superior  guard  in  the  Thauiues. 

.  Are  not  you  of  opinion  that  there  are  nM>re  m^n  .  in  the  haWts  of 
smuggling  in  the  rlver'Thames  than  there  are  in  thqse  othjer  rivers,  so  as 
at  least  to  countervail  the  superiority  of  the  guard  you  have. mentioned  ?— 
I  certainly  thi»k  that  at  present  that  is  very  considerably  dwing  to  the 
greater  quaotity  of  article3  liable  to  smuggling  which  come  up  the 
Thamros  ;  While  the  whole  of  the  Eiast,»India  trade  comes  up  the  Tbtimes, 
the  smuggling  of -East-Iadia  artiicles  will  be  confined  to  the  Thanaes;  but 
if  at  times  in  the  Bristol  Chaimel  there  hj^s  been  less  sfpugglii^,  that  has 
perhaps  been  because  there  were  no  considerable  articles  brought  up  that 
Channel  liable  to  smuggling ;  when  smuggling  was  chiefly  confined  to 
F-reQch  articles,  it  vyas  of  cour^  i^ppa  the.  sQUtheru  cqast  principaUy. 

Do  not  you  know  that  vessels  sailing  from  some  of  the  out  ports  proceed 
rnore  corra/uojily  to  sea  without  stopping  at  out-ports,  than  those  vessel^" 
s;^i(ling  froqrj  London  ?— rl  shouid  think  the  India  Aips  t>ow  'Iie^ill  the 

)  as 
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OloeesffrWilson  as  rapidly  i  I  do  not  know  where  vessels  shoqld  loiter  very  much  ui  llwit 
Esq.  passsage  from  the  river. 

Do  not  you  know  that  vef«c}sare  dischDrired  witli  much  greater  rapidity 
at  the  out-ports  than  in  the  docks  in  London?— I  do  not  mean  to  doubt 
the  fact,  but  I  do- not  know  sufficiently  of  ray  own  personal  knowkdge  to 
speak  to  it. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion  that  the  variout  psrts  and  places  In  the  English 
'Channel,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  port  of  London,  atlbrd  much  greater 
^ility  for  smuggling  to  vessels  parting  up  that  Channel  from  India,  thtM 
the  navigation  oF  Saint  George's  Channel  to  .Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  or 
Saint  George's  and  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  port  of  Bristol? — I  cer^ 
tatnly  am  not  very  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  subject  i  there 
may  ba  more  bcility  of  smuggling ;  if  we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  experiment,  we  should  have  been  prepared  more  fully  to  speak  to  jt, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  say  that  there  U  much  more  facility, 

Po  not  the  particular  means  and  arrangements  adopted  for  smuggling  . 
in  the  river  Thames,  and  for  concealment  after  the  goods  have  left  ilis 
vessel,  afford  facilities  for  smuggling  in  the  river  Thames,  which  are  not 
poisessed  in  the  other  ports  that  have  been  mentioned,  Bristol,  Hull)  >nfl 
Liverpool  7-«Tho3e  are  conveniences  T>ot  communicated  to  me,  even  in 
this  port(  but  I  should  certainly  conceive  the  E»ma  Ingenuity  would 
equally  suggest  them  in  any  other  pUce  t  at  present,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  IS  more  ingenuity,  where  there  is  ft  greater  field  for  smuggling ;  but 
itippottng:  the  trade  traniferred  equally  to  the  other  p&rtii,  the  pamo  lagc* 
iwity  woold  be  applied. 

Does  not  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  those  goods  ire  disposed  of 
in  London,  afford  a  considerable  inducement  to  imugglen  that  coukl  not 
exist  In  less  wealthy  and  populous  districts  r— I  certainly  think  sO|  but. « 
whenever  a  district  should  become  ver)>  commercial,  there  would  ben* 
proportionable  facility  of  getting  rid  of  the  articles)  tnost,  however,  tn  the 
principal  lov^ni. 

Is  not  a  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  oonfitcation  In  consequence  of  het'tnc  . 
on  board  any  goods  in  addition  to  what  are  contained  in  the  manifiwf-* 
I  am  not  perfectly  able  to  speak  to  that  i  I  think,  certainly  not;  but  ORf  '. 
thing  we  have  proposed  is,  enforcing  the  manifest  act  with  more  rlgouri  -, 
I  am  not  perfectly  aware  to  what  extent  wo  have  pibpoaed  maklof  tlu 
vciseU lubject to confiwrttkm, jvorided artidci wvre torn mulfcateanfn  ' 
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Jjefore  the  report;  I  believe,  that  the  p^QSUie^,4!itt|ichrr^^  iiJfi^J^ht,^J^!l^rWi^ 

reporting  than  upon  a  deficiency  or  an  error  in  th^  )nanifest,:bi(f9C«.^^     ^     .^?fft*^s 

report:  It  is  wished  by  the  Board,  I  believe,  to  extend  that  so,  that  if,' 

prior  to  the  report,  the  ship  is  found  wUhjwticies^b^  ^miRQidPaswi^Jtcrff 

they  should  be  liable  to  seizgre,  and  the  jS^Qie^pecAljies  attach  V,^^^^ 

no  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  for  goo^s  not  nianifegted  befpre  th?  reporjt^  4n4^ 

there  would  be  a  question  arise  as  to  E^st-India  vessels,  respecting  pfi^ 

sengers  baggage  and  presents ;  I  believe  there  is  a  laxness  at  present  as 

to  thesC)  and  it  is  wished  that  the<  manifest  couM  be;  ntiuclii  .mofie,rifj^^^ 

etiforced  than  it  is  with  respept  to  theof) ;  but  tb|it,qf)igh|  ^/9..aittea(de4.^itr^ . 

Sonne  difficulties,  and  be  suppose4  yexatious  tp  p^isengei:;. 


'•"i  .:.    ''    .    ■?• '!     /    :»I.>' 


Has  it  appeared  to  come  .within  ypur  knowledge  that  there  ha$.bee^ 
an  action  at  law  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland^  in  consequently 
of  a  vessel  arriving  at  Greenock  with  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar,  ta^en  jn^s^t 
Saint  Kitts  during  the  illness  of  the  capr?iin»  Jiot  meptiooed  in  the  ra^i- 
fest,  reported  instantly  by'his  owner  previous  to  the  arrival  of  .tl^;6l?ip^ 
every  necessary  means  taken  to  acquaint  the  offii:ers  of  Customs  with  the 
accidental  shipment  of  those  ten  hogsh<sads  of  sugar }  and  are  you  aware 
that,  in  that  trial,  it  was  shewn  that  a  vessel  wa$  put  under  se^^ure^  fpr 
having  picked  up  a  log  of  mahogany  at  sea,  and  which  t^eforf3|.,coul(l 
not  be  mentioned  in  her  manifest  ?-r^Tne  whole  of  the  cixcumstaQc^  is 
not  perfectly  new  to  me,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  the  partiauiats  pf  <  U^c 
case;  I  have  heard  apart  of  the  matter  before,  but  it  does  nc^vppa^g; 
within  our  province^  ...   ,   .   ;;  j 

...  i 

Do  you  think  that  the  smuggling  of  rum  from  West-Indi?,  vessels  i^, 
the  out -ports  is  at  all  considerable? — I  cannot  tell  the  extent  ^ '  I  sbo^Jd. 
perhaps  be  in  some  degree  inaccurate  in  stating  the  extent,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  exists.  .    :  ^ 

Your  means  of  kriowledge  of  the  extent  of  smuggling,  wilUprobaWy 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  seizures  made  at  the  different  ports  ?^-^Y^s»;it 
would  entirely.  .  :. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  considerable  seizures  of  rum  from  West-India 

vessels,  taking  rum  as  ^n  article  easily  disposed  of,  and  payiag  very  (pod- 

sidcrable  duty  ? — We  have   flattered  ourselves  that  there  has  been  lps$ 

smugglingj^and  less  seizures,  of  spirits  lately.     Among  the  spirits,  .rum  is 

always  one  of  the  articles  seized,  and  that  rum  comgs  from  Wtst-India 

ships ;  but  I  do  not  know  at  all  the.  immediate  ejc^ent  s>f  tbe^rupo  jsei^ 

in  the  ^ut-ports,  compared  to  the  other  quanUti^i^.^it^^fedi 

"  has 
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CtocetterWilson  has  been  consklcrably  Icra  seizures  of  spirits*  and  we  flatter  oarselres  tiieit 
Esq.  hns  been  much  less  smuggling  of  them  lately  than  in  former  years. 

From  the  amount  of  seizures,  and  other  means  of  information  which 
you  possess^  do  you  think  that  the  smuggling  of  West'India  and  other 
articles,  in  tlie  out-port:;,  is  more  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
merce carried  on,  tnnn  in  the  port  of  London,  or  as  much  ? — I  should  say 
(speaking  here  certainly  without  full  infurmation)  that  before  the  C8t«^ 
blishment  of  the  West-India  docks,  some  of  the  out-ports  had  very  mucll 
a  preference ;  the  merchants  pretcrrc-d  importing  to  the  out-ports»  t« 
importing  West-India  produce  to  London :  1  should  suppose,  since  the 
'Wt.-i-i.  <iia  liocks,  London  may  stand  as  high  as  the  out-ports,  but  I 
cann.<;  *-.i.  ;.  I  ought  to  do  nt^on  sufficient  information,  which  is  the 
safest ;  i.i  ;!  -■  ;  !i;  .■.■!;:  i:v.. :,:.:!»,  !ii...':  is  ;i  vast  dlircrence  between  different 
OUtports. 

In  the  event  of  the  trade  hcing  opcni-.!  '•■••  \\'x  Fr.  (-Indies and  to  China,  . 
and  carried  on  in  siiips  of  ;"5('  tons,  ai:il  Ln't:"  ro!ii;!.iiinr,-  Mich  as  are  con- 
templated in  the  report  of  thfCimimissioners  of  tli  Custorr:^,  :■.,,  additiaaal 
to  the  present  Manifest  Act,  do  you  conceive  that  :iny  liwn^r  <.f  a  ship  of 
that  burthen  and  v:iluc  would,  wilh  a  view  to  his  own  iiucrosi  only,  cany 
on  any  smuggiina;  trade,  or  sufi'er  any  smuggling  trade  to  be  carried  on 
with  his  knowledge,  on  hoard  such  ship  r — I  should  suppose  not,  but  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  (htit  ilsat  would  never  be  done;  we  know  that 
risk  is  run  ;  there  are  a  varieiy  of  risks  run,  that  nobody  would  calculate 
upon  betorehand,  liut  lli^  y  are  run  i  we  know  lliat  there  is  smuggling* 
and  should  expect  that  tliore  would  be  smuggling  in  those  vessels. 

If  that  ship  :^nd  cargo  were,  by  ths  provisions  and  regulations  contem- 
plated, made  iiuble  to  seizure  and  contiscation,  do  not  you  think  it  would 
be  an  eflcctual  p  event:on  lo  that  smuggling? — In  my  opinion,  certainljr 
noti  there  is  always  ihi^  diflk'ully,  if  the  penalty  is  extremely  se?ere.  that 
leads  to  r  re!:;x;itioii  o\  irs  enforcement  j  if  the  penalty  is  not  eairemcly 
scv(>re.  it  Ikis  no  efket.  With  rcs;)cct  to  the  penalties  upon  the  Manifest 
Act,  ih'tl  would  apply,  if  tiiey  were  increased  to  any  extent;  a  case  made 
out  v\ii!;l  lead  t:i  i:s  being  conjlanlly  relaxed  either  by  us  or  the  higher 
po-.v.  1.  Picre  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  effect  by  penalty,  because  ot  ita 
JeaOirg  torci:ixation. 

V.';;ii  n  view  to  advantages  and  profitable  tmuggliog,  wouhl  notila 
person  disposed  lo  carry  on  that  ofieration  prefer  to  eiiiploy  a  neutral  ^p, 
which  is  not  liable  to  the  regulations  of  thk  countiy  tiJl  within  ■  certaia 

dial 
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distance  from  tbe  shore,  is  of  less  value,  and  may,  without  an  alteration  GloccMrWilsoii 
of  the  present  law  with  respect  to  commerce  with  India  ^nd  China,  visit  *" 

those  countries,  particularfy  the  former,  without  any  controul  from  this 
country,  rather  than  employ  a  British  vessel  of  great  value,  liable  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Manifest  Act,  and  to  such  additional  regulations  as 
nfiaybe  adopted  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  East? — ^Thatisa  question  to 
which  I  cannot  answer  ;  it  would  be  a  matter  of  speculation  for  each 
individual,  and  would  depend  upon  this  question,  If  he  was  to  freight 
i*  vessel  entirely  for  smuggling,  he  might  prefer  that  mode,  though  he 
would  be  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  foreign  ships  would  pass  through  a> 
stricter  examination  here,  and  therefore  be  less  capable  of  evading  the 
duties;  but  if  he  is  shipping  another  cargo,  and  it  is  not  entirely  a  smug- 
gling voyage,  the  conveniejice  of  having  his  vessel  on  the  spot  wpnTd 
induce  him  to  put  some  illicit  articles  on  board,  rather  than  freight  another 
vessel  with  such  articles. 

You  have  said,  that  some  danger  might  arise  from  the  re-landiqg  of 
prohibited  goods,  and  goods  upon  which  a  considerable  drawback  is 
allowed  at  the  out-ports  -y  may  not  East-India  goods  be  transported  by 
bond  from  London  to  the  out-ports? — -I  believe  none  by  coasting  voyage; 
but  upon  all  these  questions,  if  they  are  of  importance,  I  should  wiA 
there  should  be  an  accurate  report  made  :  formerly  the  articles  for  expert 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  could  be  conveyed  by  inland  carriage,  and  there- 
were  sonie  kinds  of  piece-goods  that  were  not  prohibited,  but  certainly 
none,  but  those  for  exportation  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  those  under< 
particular  circumstances,,  by  land  carriage,  under  seals  of  oflke  and  par- 
ticular restrictions. 

■  -  • 

Are  you  aware  that  many  good^,  pnying  a  very  heavy  duty,  may  be 
transported  from  one  bonded  port  in'the  kingdom  to  another  bonded  port, 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  large  quantities 
of  German  linens  and  other  goods,  upon  which  there  is  a  prohibitory  duty, 
may  be  transported  from  the  port  of  London  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  for 
exportation  ?— Yes. 

Then  the  danger  which  you  suppose  possible  to  arise  from  re-landitvg 
goods  liable  to  a  very  large  duty,  on  admission  to  the  consumption  of  this 
country,  does  in  point  of  fact  at  present  exist  wilhout  any  material  loss 
or  inconvenience  arising  to  the  public  revenue  ? — I  am  not  at  all  com- 
petent to  say  to  what  extent  it  exists  in  the  way  alluded  to :  I  know  we 
do  suffer  removals  under  very  particular  circumstances,  but  I  am  riot  at  all 
awdre  to  whs^t  extent,  and  perhaps  upon  the  mefit^dn  of -any  particular 

2-  R  article 
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(ilocfs/crU  ii'scn  artitjio  \\c  sliouU  know  tliat  it  was  not  attcnJed  with  the  same  danger  as 
Ks(j.  in  ihjsc  siiiaH  arllck-s, 

' ^— ^ 

Arc  not  G-Tmnn  linens  linUIe  to  a  very  heavy  duty,  and  also  allowed 
to  be  traniportcd  ? — I  think  so. 

Arc  you  aware  of  any  considerable  seizures  of  German  linens,  or  goods 
upon  w'llch  a  drawbatU  has  been  allowed,  having  been  made  in  the  out- 
ports,  in  consequence  ot  rc-landing  ? — I  think  there  are  always  seizures 
lit  the  out-j)orls  of  re-landcd  arli»:lcs;  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  the  extent 
ot  any  particular  seizures. 

AVhcn  you  say  that  the  danger  of  smuggling  would  be  greater,  if  the 
trade  were  distributed  between  London  and  the  out-ports,  than  if  it  con- 
tinued to  be  cun6ned  to  the  port  of  London,  is  it  u|}oa  the  supposition 
tliat  the  out-ports  may  be  more  fitted  for  the  trade  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ? — Our  first  idea,  that  the  danger  would  be  increased,  is  certainly 
independent  of  any  idea  how  far  they  might  be  made  competent  j  for  it 
is  owing  to  the  much  greater  extent  of  coast  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  guard  with  the  same  vigilance:  if  the  trade  might  go  all  round  the 
country,  there  would  be  a  guard  necessary  upon  every  part  of  the  coast, 
as  that  would  give  opportunities  of  choice  to  the  smuggler  what  point  he 
should  select ;  our  6rst  general  idea  is,  that  we  should  have  a  much 
larger  extent  of  coast  to  guard  ;  and  referring  to  our  present  regulations 
of  meeting  Indiaaien,  we  should  have  no  particular  spot  to  meet  them  at : 
it^  the  whole  trade  was  expected  to  come  up  the  Channel,  so  that  we  could 
easily  meet  them,  that  would  remove  so  far  some  of  our  difficulty,  we 
could  meet  the  fleets  while  they  came  in  fleets,  at  least. 

You  have  said,  that  you  consider  London  as  the  fittest  port  for  the  col-' 
lection  of  the  revenue  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  regulations  might  be  devised,  which  would 
materially  improve,  with  reference  to  the  India  and  China  trade,  the 
three  ports  which  have  been  named  in  the  report  of  the  Board  P— I  cer- 
tainly think  that  walled  docks  would,  in  our  opinioni  so  far  diminish  part 
of  the  diOlculty ;  it  would  not  meet  the  whole  of  our  objection,  it  would 
meet  one  considerable  part  of  it. 

Have  the  seizures  which  have  been  made  of  East-India  and  ChinCiC 
commodities,  in  the  port  of  London,  been  generally  from  the  Conapu/V 
ships,  or  private  ships?— In  the  retumi  we  hare  nude  of  —= — 
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#  .  .  ^ 

have  stated   the   ship   from  which  each  seizure  has  been  niade ;  I  have  GlocesferJVilson 
not  abstracted  whether  the  principal  part  are  from  Company's  or   private  f^q. 

ships.  ^        -y ' 

Arc  you  aware  that  a  very  considerable  inducement  to  smuggle  tea  at 
present  exists,  and  has  long  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
that  article  in  America  and  other  countries  from  which  we  are  daily 
receiving  vessels? — Upon  the  Commutation  Act  there  was  an  amazing 
redaction  of  the  duty  on' tea  5  since  that,  there  has  been  so  great  an  ad- 
dition to  it,  that  there  must  be  a  great  inducement  to  smuggle  tea  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  tea  has  been  lately  an  article  so  much  smuggled  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  smuggling  of  tea,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  easiest  article  to  smuggle,  has  not  been  carried  on,  in  your  opinion, 
to  any  great  extent  from  America  and  other  foreign  parts  ? — I  have  not 
accurately  compared  the  quantity  of  tea  which  is  inserted  in  the  reports ;. 
but  my  impression  is,  that  tea  has  not  been  smuggled  of  late  in  the  pro- 
portion which  might  be  expected  from  the  high  duties;  I  should  think 
tea  not  the  easiest  article  to  smuggle,  and  that  it  would  not  but  for  the. 
very  high  rate  bf  duty ;  but  I  know  it  is  considered  as  an  article  very 
Kable  to  smuggling;  it  is  brought  in  small  packages  sometimes,  but  it  v^ 
not  an  article  that  gi  es  in  a  very  small  compass  for  a  very  large  value. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  smuggling  of  any  other  Easf- India  or  Ghinese 
article,  to  any  extent,  from  foreign  vessels?- — Not  in  the  port  of  L6ndon  :: 
I  have  not  accurately  compared  the  articles  smuggled  ;  ir  I  was  asked  to 
any  particular  article,  I  could  speak  niore  fully  to  it:  Bandana  handker- 
chiefs,  and  perhaps  silk,  and  all  kinds  of  presents,  are  much  more  in  the 
habit  of  being  smuggled  ;  but  as  for  the  comparative  quantity  of  each,  I 
cannot  speak  to  it :  nankeen  and  fans,  and  pearls,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
other  articles,  I  should  think  much  more  liable  to  smuggling.. 

• 

You  have  stated  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  ascertaining  the  ad  valo-^ 
rem  duties;  taking  out  tea  and  piece-goods  from  the  ad  valorem  duties,  arq. 
you  aware  of  the  amount  of  those  ad  valorem  duties,  and  whether,  in 
point  of  value,  it  is  of  any  great  importance  ?— I  am  not  at  all  aware 
what  the  value,  subtracting  those  articles,  is :  tea  is  a  very  considerable 
article,  but  there  is  a  considerable  value  of  other  goods. 

Do  you  suppose  that  it   exceeds  fifty  or  sixty  thqu^and  pouods^  sub- 

2  R  2.  tracting 
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GlocesterWilson  trading  those  articles? — I  should  wish,  upon  subjects  of  that  kind,  to 
ICsq.  refer  to  accurate  reports  from  the  Board. 

I ^, ' 

Arc  there  any  errors  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  as  printed, 
which  you  can  point  out  and  rectify  ? — Tliere  arc  one  or  two  in  the  article 
of  tea  i  there  is  a  very  material  one  in  page  100;  the  whole  article  of 
tea  would  seem  to  have  produced  wnrehouiing  duties  only,  and  no  home 
consumption  duties;  wliicli  should  all  have  been  home  consumptioQ 
■duties,  and  not  under  the  article  of  warehousing. 

Has  any  other  mode  of  levying  the  duties  on  those  articles,  on  which  ant 
jid  valorem  duty  is  now  taken,  been  submitted  to  your  consideration  ?^ 
The  having  a  rative  duty  upon  those  articles  which  now  pay  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty.has  been  considered  by  the  Hoard,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  sale  prices  might  be  averaged  ;  but  it  has  been  observed  by  the  Board, 
that  that  would  be  attended  with  considerable  difliculty ;  that  is  all  I 
know  as  to  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  charging. 

Arc  you  aware  of  the  alterations,  which  within  these  few  years  have 
been  introduced  into  some  of  the  out  ports,  by  storehouses  for  bonding, 
with  the  legal  wharfs  and  other  means  for  insuring  the  due  receipt  ot* 
the  revenue  ?— I  am  aware  that  there  have  beeo  very  considerable  accom- 
modations made. 

Suppose  an  Indiaman  to  be  coming  home  and  bound  to  any  port  to  the 
westward  which  may  be  allowed  to  De  a  receiving  port,  would  there  not 
be  less  facility  to  the  smuggler,  and  of  course  more  protection  to  the 
revenue,  if  the  ship  bound  trom  the  East-Indies,  was  to  come  directly 
into  the  port  of  Plymouth,  and  there  deliver  her  cargo,  having  legal 
wliarft  on  which  they  should  be  landed,  and  secure  storehouses  in  which 
the  cargo  might  be  put  ?— The  Board  have,  at  times,  thought  that  a  port 
nt  ihe  m-juth  of  the  Channel  would  have  some  advaotages;  if  the  £ast- 
Jndia  Company's  emporium  had  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channd,  it 
would  have  saved  us  part  of  the  guard  of  the  river,  but  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  Deing  so  far  from  London. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  much  smuggling  takes  place  between  the  Lizard 
and  the  Thames  r — Yes,  certainly. there  did  formerly,  but  we  apprehend 
we  have  obviated  part  of  that,  by  meeting  the  East<India  ships  much 
tarihcr  down  than  we  did  j  we  meet  them  in  the  Downs,  and  sometime* 
as  tar  as  Portsmouth. 
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Daydli  apprehend  that  a  ship  anchofing  before  she  comes  to  her  port  of  Gloc€stcrWils0% 
delivery  subjects  the  revenue  to  great  risk.^?— :GerCainty ;  anct  w.c  forbid  ^^      lSj^\\  .•  ^ 
ships,  unless  from  necessary  accident,  putting   into   Portsmouth'}    there; 
must  be  proof,  of  a  necessity,  or  we  do  npt  permit  it. 

Would  not  that  risk,  be  entirely  done  away  if  a  ship  camfe  with:  ooiwojr 
direct  from  the  East- Indies  to  the  port  of  Plymouth  ?— Certainly,  I  thinfci 
it  would. 

Can  you  say  to  this  Committee,  that  you  think  the  customs  would  not 
be  better  received  by  the  country,  if  the  ship  sailed  under  convoy  from, 
the  East-Indies  direct  to  Plymouth,  having  before  stated  that  the  ports  of 
Liverpool,  Plymouth,  and  some  others,  are  now  in  a  state  to  receive 
goods  for  bonding  ? — I  do  not  understand  myself  to  have  said  that  I  think, 
those  ports  in  a  decidedly  fit  state ;  I  am  not  competent  to  say  whether 
they  are  or  not  -,  but  if  the  whole  trade  of  the  East*Indies  was  c(>nfined 
to  the  port  of  Plymouth  rather  than  London,  there  would  be  a  g^at 
advantage  in  the  prevention  of  all  smuggling  during  the  passage  from  the. 
western  coast  to  London,  but  that  would  be  the  whole ;  it  would  then 
require  regulations  in  the  port  of  Plymouth. 

If  the  duties  upon  the  whole  would  be  received  better  if  the  ships  were 
ordered  to  Plymouth^  does  it  not  follow  that  a  part  might  be  received  whh 
equal  safety  ? — It  would  follow  that  a  part  might  be  received  perhaps. witk 
equal  safety,  so  far  as  the  advantage  I  have  reterred  to  was  gained  by  its 
being  received  there  ;  but  it  opens  two  places,  and  it  creates  a  tijecessitj^^ofr 
guarding  both  places ;  it  opens  the  difficulty  to  us  of  the  trade  being  carried 
to  two  places,  instead  of  being  confioed  to  one  place  wbkb  we  could 
watch  with  more  accuracy.  r       :    . 

Do  you  consider  with  respect  to  a  ship  sailing  during  the  war  tmdeti 
convoy,  and  coming  direct  to  the  port  of  Plymouth  as  a  bonding  port* 
there  being  there  legal  quays,  that  there  would  be  any  risk,  compared  to 
the  risk  of  going  up  Channel,  tOuchimg  at  Portsmottth  bsuA  mij^e 
Downs,  and  at  various  places  where  excuses  might  be  made  ;  taking,  into 
consideration  the  number  of  cutters occasionaHyerftployed  to  board  iaidiia-* 
men^  do  not  you.  think  ths^t  a  ship  coming  to  the  port  of  Plymouth  woul(J 
secure  the  revenue  better  than  coming  to  London  P-^It  would  J^cwej^; 
ship  going  to  Plymouth  from  that  part  of  the  danger  certainly,  but  it  would 
be  DGie^eJy  ftom  that  i^ivi^al  daftgef.  ' 

YoiA  have  stated,  that  in  yoiv  op^^ion  th^  port  of  hmdoai^yimotm.^ 

convenient 
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GhcerlerlVihon  convenient  and  secure  than  any  of  the  out-ports,  for  the  collodion  of  the 
Esq.  revenue  ;  have  the  gootlness  to  inform  ths  Committee  what  your  reasons 

I ^ '     are   for  that  opinion,  both   with   reference   to  the    port   itsolf,  and  tUa 

Cuslom-IIousc  esiablishniciit  there  ? — The  only  reason  that  I  have  given, 
not  expressing  a  <lccidt:c]  opinion,  is,  that  it  is  more  particularly  undiT  the 
supervision  of  ourselves,  and  we  have  the  largest  establishment  of  olficcra 
there,  and  that  the  docks  of  all  species  are  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection,  and  that  the  Channel  is  particularly  guarded  with  revenue  cut- 
ters and  likewise  at  present  with  King's  ships  ;  so  that  though  it  comes 
through  a  considerable  line  of  Channel,  there  is  a  considerable  guard  upon 
the  passage  through  tliat  Channel. 

Supposing  the  trade  to  be  opened  (o  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  what 
additional  guard  would  be  required  to  put  them  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  port  of  London  now  is,  wiih  respect  to  security  ? — It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  answer  that  at  once ;  it  would  be  a  point  of  very  consider- 
able consideration  for  the  Board,  as  to  what  guard,  and  how  far  we  should 
curry  into  effect  the  same  regulations;  and  it  would  be  a  question  whether 
we  could  meet  the  vessels  coming  into  port,  with  a  variety  of  other  qucs- 
tions  that  would  arise. 

AVbat  difference  do  you  think  it  would  make,  if,  instead  of  coming  in 
flrets,  of  the  probable  arrival  of  which  notice  is  given  at  the  Custom- 
House,  single  vessels  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  India,  and  going 
to  the  different  out-ports,  such  as  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull  ? — M'e 
think  considerable. 

Are  you  prepared  to  state  whether  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  can 
suggest  any  regulations,  not  of  the  most  expensive  nature,  to  counteract 
the  evils  which  would  thence  arise  ? — We  are  not  prepared  to  slate  how 
they  could  be  counteracted  effectually,  we  have  stated  that  we  sliould  find 
ditficulties  in  counteracting  them. 

The  second  report  is  not  signed  by  Mr.  Frewio  ?— It  is  not. . 

Had  he  left  the  Board  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  second  report  ?^ 
No,  he  had  not ;  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  left  it  yet,  for  his  succcMor 
has  not  been  appointed. 

Was  he  consulted  by  those  who  have  signed  their  names  to  it  ? — I  havdly 
know  how  to  answer  that  question :  he  was  summoned  to  attend  j  I  have , 
no  doubt  that  it  met  with  his  concurrence ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  habit.kt 
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that  time,  being  engaged  on  special  duties,  of  attending  the  Board.     It  GlocesterWilson 

was  only  by  accident  that  he  was  present  when  the  first  report  was  signed  ;  Esq. 

he  had  been  absent  on  special  duty  almost  the  whole  time.    Our  other,     v^ 

Chairman  had  desired  him  to  attend  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  course  of 

the  summer,  while  he  was  called  away  on  other  duties,  and  Mr.  Frewin 

was,  in  consequence,  in  attendance  upon  the  first  report  being  signed  ;  he 

was  informed  of  the  second  report,  and  summoned  to  have  attended^  if 

he  had  chosen  to  attend  ;  but  there  being  a  full  Board  without  him,  he  did 

not  attend  during  the  second  report  ^  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  think 

but  that  it  met  his  concurrence. 

He  was  not  actually  consulted  upon  that  second  report? — It  was  referred 
to  the  Board  of  which  he  was  a  member,  of  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant^ 
he  knew  of  its  being  made,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  consulted, 
as  we  were  all  consulted  :  it  has  happened  to  myself  not  to  be  present 
at  most  of  the  discussions  upon  this  subject ;  I  returned  to  town  at  the 
time  when  that  report  was  nearly  finished,  and  I  signed  it ;  but  I  was 
not  present  at  the  discussions  which  took  place  j  I  read  all  the  reports  of 
the  officers. 

Is  not  this  report  made  in  consequence  of  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion various  reports  from  the  diflFerent  officers  of  the  Customs  at  the  out- 
ports? — Decidedly  so. 

Who  made  the  selection  of  those  reports  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
present  report  signed  the  12th  of  December  ? — ^There  was  no  selection  of 
those  reports,  all  those  reports  were  read  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  in 
consequence  reported  upon  them;  there  certainly  will  be  members  of  the 
Board  who  will  take  a  leading  part. 

The  Secretary  attended  at  whatever  discussions  were  carried  on  at  the 
Board  r — I  should  certainly  think  so ;  there  are  times  when  the  Secretary 
is  out  of  town  y  I  believe  that  the  Secretary  must  have  attended,  but  he  is 
absent  sometimes,  when  the  western  clerk  acts  for  him  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  did  attend  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  or  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  ;  but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Board,  so  as  to  have  an 
opinion. 

With  respect  to  the  seizure  of  Indian  goods  stated  in  the  report,  arc  you 

prepared  to  say  whether  any  proportion  of  what  appear  in  this  report  to  be 

seizures,  consist,  in  fact,  of  goods  which  are  known  not  to  have  been 

attempted  to  be  run  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  bat  have  been  the  property 

of 
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GiocfsterTf'ilson  of  persons  coming  from  Indii,  and  toliave  only  exceeilcd  ilie  allovi'snce 
Evi-  of  goods  which  the  Customs  thought  proper  for  them  to  imimrt  for  ihiir 

\.- — ^_^  own  use,  or  for  presents  ?— If  for  their  own  use,  1  should  suppose  it 
applies  to  wearing  appn-r^;!  ;  I  look  upon  :t  va-.t  variety  of  seizure*  to  be 
wh4Tt  are  represented  to  us  as  presents;  if  wc  make  a  seizure  whivh  we 
realty  believe  to  have  been  fur  commerce,  the  representation  to  the  Board 
would  be,  that  it  was  scr.t  home  to  a  mother  or  to  a  sister,  certainly  nothing 
would  ever  be  detected  tliat  would  not  be  stated  to  be  for  a  harmlew 
present  or  for  private  use. 

Is  there  any  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  of  goods  so  seized  have 
been  purchased  at  the  public  sales,  by  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  so 
seized  P — I  ihould  think  there  would  be  very  considerable  difllculty  ;  since 
the  person  who  should  wish  to  purchase  any  article  for  hinwcif,  would  pro- 
bably employ  some  agent,  and  certainly  would  not  be  anxious  that  it 
ahoiiVd  be  known  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  purchasing- his  own  article, 
for  he  would  have  to  purchase  at  an  increased  p:icc. 

Are  not  the  articles  intended  for  presents  pretty  well  known  at  tho- 
Custom-IIouse  ? — Yes,  they  are  krcwn  zt  theCustom-Hcuse  ;  but  those 
intended  for  presents  would  do-  vcr}-  well  for  sale,  though  those  really  in- 
tended for  presents  frefjuenlly  become  seized ;  because  it  is  extremely 
probable,  liiiit  where  a  present  is  sent  home  from  India,  the  friend  en- 
trusted with  it  will  endeavour  to  run  it;  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  that  the  article  run  has  biien  ruii  wJtliuul  the  ixitention 
of  the  parties ;  but  that  is  often  the  case,  and  there  would  hardly  be  a- 
present  of  the  kind  which  would  not  be  aitcmpled  to  be  ran,  gccieraliji 
speaking. 

[The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tiiursday  next,  1 1- o'clock. 
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Tke  Btigbt  Hon.  John  Sullivam,  in  tbe  Chain 


GLOCESTER  WILSON,  Esquire, 

Was  igain  called  id,  and  examiued  by  the  Cooiiniuee  as  follow^ : 

b?e  you  been  able  to  ascertain  any  errata  in  the  repqrt  frpfn  thq  Com-  Gbcestcrli 
mmioocrs  of  the  Customs  ? — I  have,  and  I  ^^m  happv  to  i^j  thiM^  tbe/.i^re  Esq. 

ksrffllv  fn  hf^  mnikiAf^rf^A   Aa  i^rrArft  •    tUf^   iir&t   ia    in    fh^  article    of   t^a.   in      ^ 


Ittrdly  to  DC  consioered  as  errors ;  tue  nw  is .  lo  cne  article  pt  ; t|e^.  \fx    "^ ^^ 

page  100,  which  is  included  under  the  column  of  warehoosiqg  dufif)^, 
whereas  tea  pays  no  warehousing  duty  whatever,  but  the  warehousing 
duties  are  that  proportion  of  the  duties  which  the  EUm- India  Coii>pany 
pay  themselves ;  and  they  likewise  pay  the  whole  of  the  duty  upon  rqa, 
though  not  a  warehousing  duty  ;  and  therefore  it  was  inserted  in  that  f:o- 
kunn,  as  the  officer  intended  it  should  include  the  whole  of  the  paymeots 
nade  by  the  Company  themselves,  ...^ 

..... 
Are  there  any  considerable  errors  in  figures  ?«-<  No^  not  that  J  am  aware 

of*  :..^ 

Deducting  the  amount  of  tea,  and  of  piece  goods,  from  the  unrated 
articles^  what  was  the  total  amount  of  the  unrated  duties  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January  1812  ?—«£*! 3,444. 

■ 

Having  informed  the  Committee  that  additional  security  to  tbe  revenue 
has  been  derived  from  tbe  revenue  cruisers  meeting  the  East-India  ships 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  and  putting  officers  on  board  those  ships,  is 
it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  use  tbe  same  precautions  in  time  of  peace, 
aa  far  as  may  be  practicable  ? — ^I  presiune  so ;  I  am  only  an  individual  of 
the  Board,  and  cannot  speak  to  what  is  the  intention  of  tbe  Board,  but  it 
must  occur  to  every  person  that  the  difficulty  will  perhaps  render  it  al- 
most impracticable. 

Will  not  the  same  precautions  be  necesary,  as  far  as  may  be  practica* 
fale^  to  guard  the  revenue  against  abuses,  when  the  out-ports  are  opened 

2S  to 
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Clocesterlf'iison  to  the  export  and  import  from  India  and  China  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  ind 
E^().  Hull  ? — It  is  but  a  hue  regulation  with  respect  to  London  ;  it  certainly 

*■— — V '     would  be  desirable,  and  would  be  ncccttary,  u  far  u  ii  could  conveniently 

be  done. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  ex'stlng  establithtnent  of  officers  and 
cruisers  at  those  ports  where  those  establishments  have  been  formed,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  oi  the  trade  hitherto  carried  on  from  them,  would 
be  sufficient  to  guard  the  revenue  at  those  porta,  when  they  shall  be 
opened  to  the  export  and  import  from  India  and  China  to  any  number  of 
vessels  of  not  less  than  350  tons,  that  may  choose  to  embark  in  that  trade  ? 
— That  is  a  question  to  which  I  am  not  entirety  competent  to  specie ;  the 
ports  were  selected  as  those  which  have  the  principal  establishment  of 
officers ;  I  know  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  practicaF offi- 
cers coDSultedj  some  of  whom  think  a  very  trifling  additional  eatablitfa- 
ment  will  be  necessary,  and  some  a  very  considerable  additional  establish- 
mcnt  will  be  necessary  ;  I  should  rather  suppoK,  with  respect  to  tbe«e  pom 
being  at  present  very  principal  ports,  there  may  be  nearly  a  sufficient 
ettablishment  of  officers  there. 

Will  not  more  cruisers  be  necessary,  to  endeavour  to  afford,  as  fat  as- 
practicable,  the  same  security  that  that  trade  now  has,  when  brought  to 
the  port  of  London  i* — 1  should  think  there  may,  but  1  am  not  competent 
to  f:peak  to  that,  for  it  would  depend  upon  whether  we  should  profe<s  to- 
meet  the  India  fleets,  and  whether  they  should  come  in  fleets ;  I  am  hoc 
sLifficicntK'  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ports  alluded  to,  to  knov 
w!:eihcr  we  lihould  attempt  to  meet  India  ships  in  advance  from  each  of 
them  ;  it  would  be  a  oQestion,  when  the  thing  was  decided,  how  far  we 
<'oiitd  profess  to  meet  the  India  fleets  ccming  to  those  ports^  and  whether 
it  wouid  be  necessary  to  meet  them. 

With  respect  to  those  ports  which  have  been  principally  employed  hi- 
therto In  the  import  from  the  West  Indies  and  America  of  heavy  pack- 
ages ;  as  you  informed  the  Committee  you  did  not  apprehend  there  wm 
more  smuggling  in  those  than  in  the  port  of  London,  do  you  imagine 
(hai.whcn,  in  addition  to  those  bulky  articles,  thesmall  and  valuable  artU 
(les  coming  in  India  ships  are  brought  to  those  ports,  there  will  be  no 
more  danger  of  smuggling  than  there  is  of  those  bulky  articles,  and  erf 
course  that  there  will  not  be  occasion  for  a  considerable  number  of  addU 
'Vonal  precautions  ? — The  Board  have  reported,  that  there  would  be  a  dan- 
ger of  an  increase  of  smuggling  from  the  extension  to  the  out-ports,  and 
m  coune  to  meet  that,  if  it  was  to  be  fully  met,  tfaeie  muK  be  m  iocreite 

of 
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of  estltbiiibm^nt ;  but  whetbf^  '^  WQulc^  b^  n^ccfsary  or  ^ot,  I  cannot  say :  QUurslliMWiIio?,B 
it  vould  be  desirable^  if  there  wf^  fuu  increased  danger  of  smuggjlmgji  thaf  >         Vsq. 
thf  re  should  bf;  an  increased  guard  to  ^ount€;ragt  it»  but  to  what  degrdt 
that  might  go  I  cannot  9ay. 

It  is  not  in  your  power  to  say  what  ac^ditional  number  of  officers  ^hd 
cruiser^  would  be  necessary  to  give  that  security  to  the  revenue  which  the 
trade  has  now,  when  confined  to  the  port  of  London,  and  what  might  be 
the  additional  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  consequence  ? — I  am  certainly 
oot  quabfied  to  give  ati  answer  t9  that,  but  1  believe  the  general  idea  of 
c^v  officers  is,  thai  there  would  be.  np  very  considerable  increase  of  ^u^* 
biisJtiiuent  necessary  for  those  ports^  if  ianjf^  perhaps. 

Will  the  danger  of  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  either  t>y  re-Iaf)diag  prcH 
hibitcd  articles,  or  articles  on  which  a  drawback  has  been  received,  he 
increased  in  proi^ortion  to  the  nunxber  of  out-ports  which  shall  be  Uga* 
Jized  for  the  export  and  import  frqna  Indi^  and  China,  in  %bip$  Qf  i|v»t  leaf 
than  350  tons  ?— We  think  so,  certainly. 

If  the  trade  to  India  aiKi  China  shall  be  opened  to  the  out-ports  pf 
.Great  Britain  that  may  be  duly  prepared  for  that  trade,  it  appears  thatth^ 
Imperial  Parliament  cannot  refuse  to  the  out-ports  of  our  sister  kingdom^ 
such  as  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Galway,  Waterford,  and  Belfast,  the 
same  licence^  whenever  they  may  be  equally  qualified  ;  will  this  indul- 
gence materially  increase  the  danger  to  the  revenue  ? — I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  included  in  the  report  of  the  BOard,  that  as  far  as  the  tr^d^  i; 
opened  there  will  of  course  be  more  opportunities  for  smuggling. 

In  proportion  as  more  ports  become  qualified  and  may  be  licensed  by 
government  to  carry  on  the  import  and  export  trade  to  China,  will  not  the 
expense  to  the  public  for  due  guard  x)f  the  revenue,  and  will  no.t 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  be  increased  in  that  proportion  ? — I  think 
that  is  included  in  what  I  said  before.  1  have  in  my  pocket  abstracts  of 
most  of  the  repor.ts  from  the  out  ports:  I  think  the  general  tenor  of  those 
reports  goes  to  no  gre^  increase  of  the  e^fttablishnKnts.  In  case  of  ap 
opening  of  the  trade,  supposing  that  that  extension  was  made  by  govern- 
jtpent  upon  the  same  principle  which  I  understand  to  be  in  contemplation 
at  present,  that  of  taking  ports  only  with  large  establishments  of  oflicer§, 
of  course  this  would  not  lead  to  any  great  extension  ;  if  it  was  a  principle 
hereafter,  that  no  port  should  be  taken  till  it  had  a  sufficient  establish* 
inent  of  officers  to  guard  the  revenue,  then  there  would  be  no  cxtensi^nP 
of  establishment  in  consequence.  *  'I 

a  S  a  Are: 
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GloccsterWilson      Arc  there  many  ports  in  the  kingdom  which  might  be  openedj  when    - 
t^q-  duly  qualified,  lliat  have  establishments  of  officers,  such  as  Bristol,  I^- 

' V '     verpool,  and  Hull,  that  would  not  require  an  increase  of  establishment 

for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  revenue,  in  case  of  the  India  trade  being 
opened  to  them  1 — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  what  establishment  of 
oilicers  was  judged  necessary  in  that  case.  We  have  certainly  at  present 
rccom mended  only  three  ports,  which  is  supposing  there  are  not  any 
other  ports  that  are  sufHciently  qualified. 

Th  proportion  as  they  may  be  deficient  in  such  eitabliahment,  «s  at 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  would  not  they  require  a  proportionable 
increase  of  establishment  ?— Certainly  ;  if  at  the  present  moment  a  nucn- 
ber  of  the  smaller  ports  were  opened,  there  would  require  an  additiooat 
complement  of  officers,  but  they  are  no  candidates  for  the  opening. 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  "  no  candidates  for  the  opening  ?" — ^With 
respect  to  many  of  the  ports,  the  return  from  our  officers  in  those  portf 
is,  that  they  do  not  wish  for  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  that  thej 
would  not  engage  in  it ;  that  is  tlie  return  from  many  of  the  pons ;  that 
they  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  India  trade  carried  on  from 
the  port,  if  it  were  opened  :  some  of  them  have  said,  we  have  no  cap»< 
cities  for  it|  we  have  no  depth  of  water ;  and  there  would  be  no  trade. 

Will  not  the  admission  of  ships  so  smalt  as  350  tons,  considerably  in- 
crease the  capability  of  ports  fpr  admitting  the  India  trade,  which,  if 
they  were  confined  to  heavy  ships,  could  not  engage  in  it  ? — Certainly. 

May  not  an  estimate  be  made  of  the  expense  attending  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  on  the  India  and  China  trade,  in  the  mode  in  which  that 
trade  is  now  carried  on  ? — No,  1  should  think  not;  at  leut  no  estimate 
that  the  Committee  could  depend  upon ;  because,  supposing  in  estimate 
was  made,  and  we  found  that  there  was  a  considerable  danger  to  the  Fe>- 
venuc,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend  an  increase  to  that  et- 
tablishment,  so  that  any  estimate  we  could  form  now,  must  be  my  gene- 
ral, and  would  be  liable  to  augmentation  or  diminution  any  day. 

Is  not  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  at  present  made  up  and 
leturncd  by  the  East-India  Company? — The  duties  are  paid  in  by  tb 

East-India  Company. 

That  keeps  all  the  revenue  together,  and  facilitate!  its  collectioa  I 
Ccftain'y.  ^ 
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On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  any  mode  for  carrying  on  the  India  GloceslertFiisOH 
and  China  trade  can  be  devised,  subject  to  so  little  danger  of  fraud  upon  £sq> 

the  revenue,  at  so  small  expense,  and  so  free  from  the  objection  of  in-  ^ 
creasing  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  as  bringing  the  whole  of  that  trade 
to  London,  where  the  superior  Board  resides,  with  its  officers  under  its 
eye,  and  may  immediately  counteract  any  evasions  that  might  be  devised, 
whereas  the  same  evasions  at  the  distant  ports,  plight  require  some  time 
to  counteract  them? — 1  can  only  say,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  we  do 
conceive  the  East-India  Company,  as  far  as  the  articles  come  to  their 
Warehouses,  do  not  smuggle  in  any  respect  whatever ;  and  therefore  wc 
do  collect  the  whole  of  the  duties,  and  we  collect  them  very  conveYiiently, 
and  with  great  security  to  the  revenue,  as  far  as  the  articles  come  to  their 
warehouses. 

Of  course  the  duties  are  collected  at  less  expense,  and  with  Ies9  j^ji- 
tronage  to  the  Crown  ? — As  to  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  I  caii  say 
nothing  :  it  is  reported  to  us,  that  there  would  be  little  increase  of  esta- 
blishment necessary ;  at  present  there  is  perfect  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties ;  they  are  extremely  well  collected,  as  far  as  respects  the 
East-India  Company. 

From  your  general  knowledge  of  trade,  is  it  not  the  the  general  opi- 
nion of  underwriters  and  persons  engaged  in  trade,  that  the  proportion  of 
passage  between  the  Lizard  and  Gravesend,  is  that  proportion  where  the 
greatest  risk  exists,  both  from  the  navigation  and  the  enemy's  privateers  ?' 
-—I  have  no  pretensions  to  general  knowledge  in  trade ;  I  should  certainly 
suppose  the  principal  danger  is,  when  you  come  near  to  the  port  wh^re 
the  principal  trade  of  the  kingdom  centres ;  both  smugglers  and  cruisf  rs^ 
would  attach  themselves  to  the  entrance  to  the  Thames,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  concourse. 

Is  not  that  proportion  of  the  passage  contained  between  the  X^izard  and 
Gravesend,  considered  as  more  abounding  in  danger  than  any  other  pirt 
of  the  voyage  ? — I  should  think  the  opening  of  the  Thames  would  be  a. 
very  dangerous  part,  except  that  there  is  a  fleet  in  the  Downs,  otherwise 
it  is  no  doubt  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  Channel, 

Do  not  you  also  consider  it  as  relating  to  the  enemy  ? — Certainly  it  is  a 
dangerous  part  in  that  respect. 

Is  not  that  part  of  the  Channel  contained  within  the  ib(i\re  limits^  tne 
most  active  for  smugglers,  in  defrauding  the  revenue  ? — It  is  a  vcr^  ^bii^;] 

siderable* 
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^locesUrinison  siderablft  part  of  the  Channel  for  smuggline,  but  that  Ji  oMiag  ^ttj  ««ck 
l\su.  to  the  smuggling  from  the  French  coaitj  i  do  not  knon  thai  it  ii  pmi- 

^— — ^^—^     cularly  open  to  smuggling  from  East-India  ships. 

From  the  Soandings  to  Gravesend,  is  not  the  revenoe  defrauded  moar, 
principally  from  the  India  ships  ? — The  imuggling  from  the  vcuels  wiU 
be  nesr  the  shore,  and  if  we  were  to  meet  them  further,  the  amugglen 
would  go  further,  and  we  should  have  perhaps  to  meet  the  fleet  at  Scilljr] 
but  no  doubt,  throughout  the  Channel,  from  the  time  they  come  !• 
Soundingi,  is  the  time  in  which  the  ships  are  plufldered. 

Do  not  you  apprehend  that  the  facilitlet  of  the  King's  cniisera,  coa- 
atantly  moving  off  the  port  of  Plymouth,  would  tend  materially  to  pw- 
tect  the  revenue  ? — ^The  King's  cruisers  might  be  made  to  do  so,  but  we 
are  not  sure  Iiow  far  they  always  do  protect  the  revenue ;  that  port  being 
A  naval  port,  is  felt  by  us  as  an  objection  to  the  opeoiag  of  the  tnuk  to  ic. 

If  secure  warehousea  were  established  in  the  port  of  Plymouth*  or  is 
.any  port  which  may  be  hereafter  thought  proper,  is  there  any  more  das- 

fer  of  the  goods  being  smuggled  from  that  warehouse  at  Plymouth,  or 
instol,  Liverpool,  or  any  where  else,  than  there  is  of  their  being  imug- 
igled  in  the  Company's  warehouses  in  London  ?— Thtt  is  «  question  I 
hardly  know  how  to  answer;  we  should  not  feel  the  lune  securit|r. 
There  area  variety  of  merchants  in  whom  I  should  hare  the  same  coo- 
fidcnre  as  in  the  Company,  but  we  have  a  confidence,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  Company,  that  we  might  not  have  in  all  merchants;  we 
should  not  feel  exactly  the  same  security  with  respect  to  individual^ 
■though  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  them  would  not  attempc  smuggling. 

After  the  goods  are  once  warehoused  in  these  storehmue^  does  not  tl 
depend  upon  the  Custom-House  officers,  and  not  upon  the  Company  or 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  whether  the  duties  are  legally  paid.  Or  not)— 
Certainly;  if  the  warehouse  was  in  every  respect  approved  of,  in  a  port 
where  there  was  a  sufficient  establishment  of  confidential  officers,  thero 
would  be  no  mort;  danger  of  articles  in  a  warehoow  there  than  in  tka 
Company's  warehouse. 

What  distinction  do  you  make  between  the  ComptDy,  aa  awrcbaatft 
and  any  other  respectable  merchants? — Certainly  no  distioction,  ei 
that  the  Company  are  merchants  of  the  very  first  respectability. 

SVhen  a  vessel  anivea,  and  lepons  at  tbe  Gnton^kuse^  Mt  not  the 

whole 
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ifhott  isoodt  I^Mdedfor  payment  ^  Uir  4^t«a ;  w^  do  qot  tl\cy  recpa,iQ  Ql$C0$t^WiUm 

VJKlcr  ibc  King*!  leek  till  ibey  $r«  ^^tered  <ithtr  for  borne  consumption  J6$^* 

or  for  cxporration^  aod  by  that  m^tn^  .no  credit  whatever  given  |to  tllf 

merchants? — No  credit  is  given  to  the  merchants;  if  the  aruclcs  arc 

warehoused^  the  Crown  does  not  suffer  the  goods  to  go  till  the  duties  are^ 

itcured. 

As  to  those  goods  that  are  not  warehoused,  must  not  the  duties  ht  pai4 
before  the  goods  go  into  consumptian  ? — The  duties  must  be  paid,  or  the  ' 
c&eer  must  become  rrapQQail^  for  thfm« 

Then  in  ftll  cft$es  the  duty  is  either  p^id  or  secured  to  the  jjovernment>^ 
or  bond  g^veu,  und  the  go^ds  lodged  for  payment  of  the  duties  ?— -Ai  fi^r 
m  I  fully  understand  the  questipp',  I  presume  jt  merely  goes  to  this  fact,^ 
that  cejrtainly,  unless  articles  are  smuggled  in  some  way  orother^  the  da« 
lies  are  absolutely  secured  before  the  articles  ^fe  parted  with  ^  but  we  ^' 
kDow  that  smuggling  does  take  place. 

Are  not  all  the  goods,  before  they  enter  the  bonded  warehouse,  weigh** 
cd  or  gauged,  for  the  payment  of  the  duty;  and  is  not  the  duty  payable 
lipon  that  weight  and  upon  that  gauge,  ^nd  not;  upon  what  the  contents  ^ 
or  weight  of  the  goods  upon  coming  put  of  the  warehfHise  may  be  ?— ^X  - 
certainly  conceive  so. 

If  a  hogshead  of  rum  is  entered  as  200  gallons,  and  happens  to  .run  ^  * 
put  entirely,  is  that  duty  lost  to  the  revenue  ?-^No,  it  i$  not. 

Then  any  goods,  after  they  are  placed  ip  the  Swing's  warehouses  under 
bond  being  smuggled  from  those  warehouses,  the  duties  cannot  be  lost  to 
the  revenue? — No,  they  would  not;  upon  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances to  the  Treasury,  there  might  be  an  application  for  relief,  which  '^ 
might  b^  granted. 

You  have  stated  that  the  circumstance  of  tea  being  prohibited  to  be 
brought  by  the  private  trader,  would  not  make  a  material  difference,  in   « 
your  opinion,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  increase  of  smuggling  ? — I 
believe,  I  have  said  it  would  not  in  respect  of  smuggling  other  articles    • 
than  ;ea,  of  course  it  would  make  the  whole  difference  as  to  that  very 
material  article,  but  not  to  the  question  as  it  was  referred  to  us  with  - 
regard  to  the  other  articles. 

With  respect  to  t^,  you  do  not  tj^ink  there  wouldbe  any  yery  a^^^rial 
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GheesttKWHson  incTcase  in  the  danger  of  smuggling,  tbe  importation  of  fo^  renuinide 
Esq.,         upon  the  system  upon  which  the  law  now  itands? — In  respect  t»f  tea  'tttm; 
^ — iy^     I  should  think  that  tea  might  be  smuggled ;  more,  that  it  oiiglit  give  M 
openiog  to  the  smuggling  oS  tea. 

In  what  way  do  you  think  that  smuggling  would  take  place? — I  am 
hardly  competent  to  say  that,  only  from  the  vessels  that  Come  with  other  ' 
Indian  goods  contriving  to  secrete  tea.  '     ' 

Have  you  in  thut  answer  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  having  tea. 
on  board,  between  the  East-Indies  and  this  country,  rendering  the  ship 
and  cargo  liable  to  confiscation  ?— Certainly,' the  cxtrerne  pentilt^  that 
might  be  made  to  attach)  Blight  be -a  considerable  prevention,  and*  would 
probably  be  so  i  I  hardly  kno\v  to  what  extent,  it  would  depend  on  the 
restrictions  under  which  the  trade  was  placed  ;  but  I  considered  the  t]ues* 
tion  put  to  me  ttf  be,  how  far  the  excluding  tea  would  relieve  the  opcnii^ 
of  the  trade  from  tending  to  a  general  increase  of  smuggling ;  I  think,  that  ' 
it  might  still  afford  an  opening  even  to  the  smuggling  of  more  xk  the 
article  of  tea. 

Do  you  allude  to  a  time  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace  ?— Tes,  I  think  so  i    ';.  ■ 

we  suppose  the  smuggling  in  time  of  peace  woold  be  e. en' greater  thair      * 
in  time  of  war  i  but  I  speak  very  uncertainly  how  fer  t«a  might  be  en- 
dangered by  merely  opening  the  trade  in  other  articles. 

You  have  stated  that  the  smuggling  of  tea  at  present,  exists  jn  a  much 
less  degree  than  might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the  duties,  to  what  do 
you  attribute  that  circumstance  ?— The  reports  in  general  run,  that  there,  / 
have  not  been  any  great  quantities  of  tea  smuggled  ;  I  do  not  know  tO'    " 
what  cause  to  attribute  that,  except  that  there  is  not  the  same  facility  1^ ' 
smuggling  tea  that  there  is  for  smuggling  other  articles,  ,"''■' 

How  is  it  that  there  is  net  the  same  facility  ? — I  speak  generally  froth  :' 
the  reports  of  our  officers,  that  there  have  not  bfcn  hrgequanntiesdrtea  >■  v' 
smuggled  lately,  I  have  not  considered  the  point  parttculany'.'    ' " '         " !'  ^'"-i 

Yen  tlrink  thai  the  proposed  opening  of  tlie  trade  wftdid  overcomfc  tfttf "  •* 
icii-rancc  r.nvv  u|iposcd,  from  some  circunijtancei,  whatever  they  may  be«.. 
rr>  the  smuggling  of  tea  ?--f  did  not  say  that;  I  was  asked,  wbCTher.ififci*- 
trailc  wa*  o|K-nei!  with  the  rcstriaion  of  not  Dpeiring  the.CWAa'tfadt,  l^crS^^^'W 
wuuld  be  an  increase  Of  smuggling,  antl  T  safd,  I  Th'ought  iKirc  woxifd,      *'§ 
with  ibe  axcepiion  of  tea';  rtnti  +  suppistSf  ftieWW»uH  be  ttfc  irtne 
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iDfCretsd  of  amagglfug  iq  otliiir  ttft idled,  elk:^p«  tttiilasf  ih6, 1  thmk  thftt  GkcistdrWlSt^ 
it  woold  increase  t&e  smuggl'mg  cf  tt)a  in^  tke  dut-^t^.  ^ 

I>» you  m^h  to  give  a  strong;  ^piftion^  f htfe  the  srnurggTing  bf  tea  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  pfc^o^d  mc^^trrd  of  adfrntting  othep  arfrcles  to 
the  out  ports  P-'—Celcainly  J  do  Mt  ttl^M^  to  gi^e  a  stfoi^  opfinipn  ;  buc  if 
ships  were  allowed  to  cwxw  ft«i»  mlSer  fiij^ts*  of  Irtdia,  I  shonld  rjiink  it 
might  tend  to  an  increased  smuggling  of  tea  also;  but  J  have  nor,  Uowcver, 
foTfloed  a  strong  opJAidii  t|>or>  that  poim. 

. . ,  ■  .  .         -  • 

Yoij  have  5taiedy  that  by  ih*  reportf  of  the  officers  very  \\tx\^  sittugglirig 
has  taken  place  in  the  article  of  tea  lately  ;  if  you  were  assured  rtWtfroitt 
the  price  of  tea  in  America  a  very  considerable  ind.uce.ment  was  held  out 
to  the  masters  and  other  ptt^titti  ^n  boaifd  i\gt  Articrrc^n  arid  other  neutral 
vessels  coming  to  this  country,  »i*dfb«teftenwit1i'thatf  mdilc^nrtettt  rio con- 
siderable smuggling  I  ad  taken  place,  while  thpse  vessels  were  not  liable  to 
leieure  cnr  coaJscatton,  or  to  aii^  penfahy  xt\\  (heir  actotif  drfivaMd  the 
ports  cf  tk]&  country^  would  y^d  6fttte  resason  icf  tpptt\fttiA  thaif  a^y  C0n« 
siderable  amount  of  smuggling  is  likeFy  to  take  place  \t  2l  Britiib  ^^^ 
coming  from  India,  and  liable  to  penalty  and  confiscation  of  ship  and 
cargo  ? — I  think  tfiat  therie  WOtttd  be  l«jlson  to^rehcffid  sfti^gghng,  ind 
the  general  opinion  i^,  that  there  wpuld  be  of  course  ;  there  jnight  be  sen^ere 
penalties  impoa<rd,  which  Aii^f  feml'  to  preteiit  it,  bat  we  i^ear  ttiey  woul4 
Aot  be  of  perfect  9»m[,  beeiaase  ^nahiei  Ktt  not  of  perfect  ivatf^  at  pt^ 
•eiK,  to  prevent  stf«ggling^ 

Then  the  Committee  is  to  uliderstitnfd  it  to  ht  yout  pinion:,  diU 
althoogli  tiiete  wat  a  coositleMbld  rndtscement  to  sfhaggle;  from  tlie  price 
of  tea  in  America,  the  very  great  facility  fof  ^itiixggtmg)  the  fess  risk  id 
neutral  vessels,  and  though  smuggling  has  not  taken  place  to  any  C0n- 
srderabU  amount,  yet  you  afe  {ippreffensWe  sihdggiing  iliify  fake  pWa 
from  Inditf)  netwittistkAdiflgall  f%e  pe)ialt1e$  tHatcari  posdbly  be  attache^ 
to  that  transaction  et^  board  a*  British  ship  l-^t  think  80  ce^rtaidly,  tbii 
object  of  an  Arruerican  vessel  which  comes  here,  is  not  at  present  to  scBMg* 
gle  tea^  Suppomiig  a  v^^  came  from  Indisl,  and  teft  Wla^  the  principal 
article  of  sn^uggl'mg,  tbe  vessel  might  have  that  as  its  chief  object,  and  of 
course  tW  rhe  risk  Wduld  be  grfejttly  increased^ 

Then  the  ConuiHttee  is  to  undetistand  that  yda  ttiink  it  likely  that  % 
person  who  is  deeitous  of  engaging  in  smutting  tea  would  prefer  a  &-!• 
tish  vessel^  liable  to  all  the  penalties  that  havcbeen  stated^  aod  to  seiaurc 
on  everf  pitn  4f  hu^  irtf jug^  £Riiii  India  t^  iSBs  ctioixtf^  ntcbef  t^  em- 
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Ghetiierfllhm  ploy  a  neutral  vessel  which  is  not  liable  to  any  one  of  those  penalties  till 
Esq.  her  arri\-al  in  this  couotry } — I  do  not  suppose  that  he  would  prefer  it 

v.—^ '     under  the  same  circumstances  ;  but  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  an 

Englishman,  having  a  vessel  of  his  own  coming,  would  not  think  of 
freighting  aA  American  vessel  to  bring  that  tea :  he  m?y  add  articles  for 
the  sake  of  smuggling  tlicm,  though  he  would  not  freight  articles  oil 
board  a  foreign  ship  for  a  smuggling  venture  only. 

Under  what  restrictions  is  a  neutral  vessel,  as  the  law  now  stands,  as  to 
smuggling  ? — A  vessel  would  be  liable  to  seizure  if  she  came  into  port, 
and  to  forfeiture ;  or  if  she  was  hovering  within  the  litnits  stated  in  th« 
Hovering  Act. 

What  are  those  limits  ? — A  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast  for  our  own 

vessels;  it  is  different  for  different  vessels. 

May  not  a  neutral  ship,  in  time  of  war,  or  any  foreign  ship,  in  timi:  oj 
peace,  sail  up  the  Channel  with  teas,  destined  to  any  port  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

And  approach  within  a  few  leagues  of  our  coast  ? — Yes. 

Supposing  the  temptation  to  smuggling  to  be  great,  would  not  imug4 
gting  from  such  vessels  be  much  nK>re  likely  to  be  carried  on  than  in  En- 
glish vessels,  under  the  circumstances  described  in  former  questions  ?— I 
should  think  not  altogether  more  likely  ;  because  the  person  who  embarks 
in  this  smuggling  transaction  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  knowing  that  that 
foreign  vessel  could  not  come  into  any  of  our  ports^.would  have  great  A\U 
£culiy  ia  securing  its  arrival. 

Why  should  not  that  foreign  vessel  come  into  our  ports  ?— He  mnA 
have  smuggled  it  first ;  if  he  was  to  come  into  port  with  the  lea,  the  dftd-* 
ger  would  be  incurred  equally  with  the  British  vessel. 

Would  not  the  British  vessel  be  exposed  to  every  difficulty  that  ttift 
foreign  vessel  would  he  exposed  to,  and  to  the  danger  of  seizure  alsei,  Ak 
addition  to  which  the  foreign  vessel  would  not  be 'liable?— Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  smuggltag  that  took  pltct^ 
in  tea  before  the  Commutation  Act  passed  ?— It  was  vcr/  great. 

Do  you  think  that  the  danger  of  imuggliog,by:  fraudulent  r&«xpnNt 
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W)uld  be  increased  by  the  proposed  opening  of  the  trade  i — ^We  have  GlocesterWilson 
reportjcd  that  we  think  it  would.  -  Es^. 

Dp  you  consider  that,  wiih  respect  to  that  species  of  smugglings  there 
would  be  a  material  difFerence  in  the  icase  of  admitting  articled,  cxcepjt 
jtea,  to  ^he  out-ports^  and  tea  to  London  only,  confining  that  to  the  Com- 
pany ? — No)  not  with  respect  to  the  re-landing  articles;  the  re-landing|  of 
course,  woul/i  be  froin  vessels  exporting. 

Do  you  think  that,  admitting  other  articles  than  tea,  but  not  tea,  to 
the  out-ports,  would  increase  the  danger  of  th^  species  of  smuggling  as 
applied  to  tea  ? — If  it  is  the.  re-landing  of  tea  to  which  the  question  goes,  I 
do  not  see,  if  tea  is  not  allowed  to  be  carried  to  the  out-ports,  how.  it  is  to 
increase  the  danger  of  re-lahding  tea,  because  there  will  not  be  teaimported 
to  the  out-ports  to  be  rc-landcd  :  the  danger  of  re-landing  must  depend  up- 
on the  quantity  that  is  exported  from  the  di£ferent  ports;  as  far  as  there 
is  an  export  trade  from  the  out-ports  there  will  be  an  increased  opportuni- 
ty, of  re-landing. 


»"• 


Is  not  the  article  of  tobacco  subject  to  peculiarly  high  penalties  in  Cer- 
tain cases  ? — Certainly. 

Have, }  ou  reason  to  believe  th)it  that peodlty^is.yeiy.freqiiently  incurred  f 
— It  certainly  is  incurred  ;  with  respect  to  the  frequency,  that  is  nuitter 

of  opinion.  t  <.  • 

**  *•  •         »  »     ' 

Would  not  the  risk  incufred  by  those  ships  laden  wi^h -tea,  the/having 
which  on  board,  under  any  circumstances,  .would  be  illegal,  and  subject 
to  this  high  penalty,  be  much  greater  than  it  is  in  any  Case  with\  respect 
to  tobacco  ?— 'I  should  think  the  very  same.  o?  ';     ' 

A  ship  and  cargo  is  liable  to  confiscatiqn  oh  account  of  having  tobicca 
on  board  only  within  certain  limits  of  the  coast,  the  ship  and  cargo  being 
liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  hairing  tea  in  a«y;. part  of^the 
voyage,  do  you  not  conceive  that  in  that  case  the.risk'  woijld  be  greater  I 
— Under  those  circumstances,  the  risk  would  be  certainly  greater  in  hir- 
ing tea  than  in  having  tobacco. 

Is  not  the  danger  to  the  revenue  considered  greater  in  prqportion  a$  the 
port  is  distant  from  the  seat  pf  the  authority  of  .the  (Commissioners  ? — If  we 
suppose  a  port  has  very  good  oificers,  we  nis^y  suppQS^  it  eqjuaH^safe  as 
one  under  our  own  view. 

2  T  a  Speaking 
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GheesatWast^'  $^^i^^iutxk\if}%  \tcxA%vitxid\%  cqisiltyHare^^tVealtj  imrtfy 
Esq.  '  •'■  '  kno"^  how  to  -ansxrcr  tliat  quefet JDn  :'  ^irilft  respect  to  iray  own  inAvidtnl 

-  S     ■  ^    ^^-^  -^  tyhtfori;'  ^I'slibuHi be  sOrr^  to  say, ,\ hit  out  of  if'  owA  rboyghr 

fiotbing  u£t%  what  is  lender  ioof^'ttWiiMpeli'vUusd  okght  te  Mippote  wc 
f  ^e  c6n«iderable  care  should  be  collected  ^ccorate^ ;  «n4  m.  far,  ^eneraV- 
ljf^ea)iiner|  in  ^\c^ti^  (Q^^tfae  dikaiiectc  is  removed,  the  less  eao  we 
jdep^fi^  .VJj^iib  in'f>eU)g  cbf  re£dy  iloiie ;  biic  it  ii  mt  Aactly  in  proportion 
^o  the  dtsruice  i ram  the  Board  that  so  fki  tkeie  is  danger ;  there  may  be 
places  where  we  have  not  so  good  officers. 

X)q  inot  tlie  Bc^ard  i^rehetid  mcire  danger  td  the  revenue  at  dtatant  porti, 
tiqt  and^r'theif  onto  'iWspectio^/tnan  th6«e  under  their  own  Tiispection  ^ 
•**-Certainly  ife  should  say  of] the  oat*porcs,  gcrieraiiy,  that  they  are  not 
fo  safe  C9  rho0e  uodlcr  our  own  inspettibn.  ' 

.  .    . ,    ■  '     ;.  ■       :    ' :-     ■       ■It  ■        • 

■   ■  •  ' 

Do  you  knc^  tfaiut  the  "watj^housiAg  diity  upon  mtlstfns  and  rtankeens  it 
4t  pfesient  tea  p^r  j^cnt-  0|¥>n  the  sale  value,  and  that  the  proposed  addi- 
tiorral  duties  of  customs' will  increase  the  duty  to  £,11.  17s,  0d.  per  cent! 
i-^rbelieve  so.  .  . 


,  t 


-     .  •  ■  ■      ■  ■ 

t    J  ii  •  •    ' 


Do  you  think j  such  being  the  dilty,  that  it  would  be  impoptant  fo  the 


•hehnHighV  tO'the  po^t  of  IiMidfth,  tshethdr  intentf^d  I6r  home  consmnp- 
tioQ  qr  exportafipo,  and  sold  at  the  sales  of  the  East -India  Coilipany  ?— 
We  have  reported,  that  we  do.  think  it  of  importance  to  the  revenue^ 
that  it  shotild  be  so;  we  hate  cehamiy  reported  in  fovour.of  tfie  prcKUC 
systefh.       ;'     •' 

By  whom  hav«e  thr  returns  beeji  ma^,  rrktive  tp  the  port  of  Brfstoly 
•tothQ  Commissioners  of  the  CimoiMiA  iibndon?'-^Th(fy  htivje'been  made 

by  the  collector  and  comptroller  in  every  port,  consulting  wif h  the  practi- 
cal officers  in  the  port, 

'  Were  the  reports  miid^'coflie  Comnmaioners  of  tMi' HQMiEofm  op^ 
^specific  questions  seht  doWn  to  the  port  of  Bristol  ^^••'IfMy'Weft,  upob 
the  questions  referred  by  the  Treaaury  to  thie  Board  of  Customs ;  there 
wQTc  nine  questions  originally,  and  afterwards  kiz' questsoni.  '   * 

No  other  questions  wens  psopMd  by  the  ComniiaBiMiiBia  of  Oistoms 
than  those  transmitted 'by  ilte  Trtfisiiry  i-^^Noi  additidmr^ 
propjted.  ' 


1.1  ■ » .  ■    r  • 


And 


:r 


•f      *• ; 
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^  ^        piHjii^    Tke  qucstiofis  wccc  KOt  dqw^i  ;.l  bE^jcye  f^^e,  ji|ire^7K9(  ^d^'iO^  Esq. 


'^  ;v'i--/   .  ?•■?  \i:7i  i»oa 


JKa  (|«ie<ttfm  lu^.^iMfea  p^t:  to  mf  iHflu^  Vt^e  (i^r-pwt^^  ij^th  respect 


^|b  the  txpedLeocy  <)it  seidbg  o|]t  TC9;iek  tbjpi^f  i^kjM'^c<>tiiiil^  Ih- 


atid  Hutii^^No. 


f  *  *  ■  i  '  '  •  '  ■  'if. 


The  W^^d  p(  C$m|ii^3T<Qncin^  art  ^h^ .  pos^^tqiqin  >  iif  i  jqp  <iti(bmiatio(^  oi> 
tlkkt  subject^  a«  to  taki^ig  the  precaatiMs.  .^ .  j^^  yp^,fy^ich  they 
, think  it  necessary  to  takers  to  LMdon  ^'^l  sjiicjMik^ tt^^  not;  I 

hdve  read  the  reports  6f  aU  the  4>l9icf»r3 ; ,  I  sh^^ouli}^i^  in  the 

present  state  of  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  a  question  referred  to  them, 
but  that  thatwpuld  be  a  qi^e9tiQaxheik)fvd  woj44.<tt^^ 


-    ^;<    -  .1 


Kb  question  has  been  put  as  to  the,  ext^Qt  p£  smiiggjmg  from  the 
Land's  End  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol  ? — I  do  not  juio;^,  th^tiaoy  question 
has  been  distinctly  p»tt  upon  that  cubject;  but  there  has  been  a  statement 
tjhat  it  would  be.exposcd  todangct  ifi  those ftfU^ts^riin :  no  -  ^^i 

Aim  the  returns  fnom  the  o^^w^if^^jfyo^  they  art 

'  '        ■        ■  '        y\t 

Would  there  be  any  difficolty  in  rcturnrng  th^tt^(fp;^«|b^^Q>^^ 
No^  I  should  coneeivt  not.    The  Committee,  however,  ^i^qiu^be  aware^ 
that  tlte  returns  are  from  various  officers  iii  the  different  porfs,  in  some 
of  wbota  VK  should  not  place  consiiicrable*  se^aoGf(»^^  4>wiii^  to  the  pott 
being  small^  and  the  officcn  not  imviog  had  coniidtr^ble  practical  know- 


\  • 


No  officer  has  been  sent  down  fronn  London  to  any  of  the  out-ports  to- 
comm^nicate  with  the  officer!  at .  the  aiit.fiMit&i-'-^No ;  as  J  undersrand 
bur  selection  of  those  ports,  it  h|is  ch^fdy  depeiided  upon  their  being  the 
principal  ports  of  the  kin^oori.  if  yw  had  selected  •  those  ports  oh  ac- 
count of  anv  particular  ^al  s^ivantagas,  I  jshauld  h^^^e  thought  it  highly 
important  toat  we  should  have  produced  somebody  to  have  spoken  to 
those  particular  )i>cal  advaa(^fa,^/bu«r  we  have,  as-  laf  »i%  has  Mnt, 
takm  the  thMefmicipal  porc^.r^  iiA^.I^Might  it«W9  proper  it  should  be  a^ 
Vestlricied  trade,  it*^  opened,  and  we  have,  I  conceive,  takM  these  portv,. 
kecaoae  they  have  docks  and  estaUishmenta  of  officers^  and  are  well  si« 

tuated 


.  .*?<>  MINUTES,  or  EVIDENCE-  .0»  THE  ' 

Gloce^ernUson  tuated  /so  as  to  extend  the  commerce,  intwme  degree,  through  the  V\ti^' 
^      ^^^"  doiiu    Having  selected  those  ports,  not  from  any  particular  convenience 

V"^"^     jn  the  ports  themselves,,  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  enter  so  ipinutely 
into^tiieiiature  of  their  convcnicncies. 

Then  you  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in 
making  their  report  uploh  these  three  ports,  took  into  account  either  the 
local  advantages  or  disadvantages  »of  those  ports  ?-^I  was  not  present  when 
thr  Commissioners  took  that  into  consideration.  I  have  no.  doubt  if  there 
had  been  any  considerable  inaptitude  which  had  struck  them  as  to  any 
port,  that  would  have  been  a  ground  of  exclusion  of  that  port^  but  I 
conceive  that  was  not  the  point  immediately  in  consideration  ;'  it  was  a 
:  selection  of  those  ports  where  there  was  a  large  establishment  of  officers^ 
.  and  to  which  it  could  be  extended  with  most  convenience. 

Has  any  further  inquiry  been  made  as  to  those  ports  since  the  date  of 
the  firit  report  which  is  printed  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the   facility  of  Indiamen,  on   their  voyage   home, 
^smuggling  goods  out  of  the  snips,  is  there  any  particular  officer  at  the 
Custom- House,  to  whom  you  can  refer  the  Committee  for  accurate  infor- 
mation, you  having  said  you  were  not  competent,  not  being  a  practical 
.officer,  to  answer  these  quest ion3  P^-'Thein^ctors  of  the  river  WQuld  be 
competent  to  answer   questions  with  respect  to  the  smuggling,  when  in 
the  river  and  in  the  port;  but  we  conceive  the  principal  smuggling  does 
.not  take  place  after  it  comes  into  the  charge  of  those  officers,  .but  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  from  vessels  and  boats,  before  they  get  into  the 
.port;  the  inspector  of  the  river  can  speak  to  the  smuggling  which  takes 
..place  after  the  vessels  get  into  the  port ;  the  goods  .are  put  out  of  the  In^- 
.dianvessels,  on  board  pilot  boats. and  row  boats. 

t 

The  officers  of  the  Customs,  sent  down  to  meet  the  Indiamen,  can  give 
-^information. as  to  what  passes  while  they  are  under  thc^nipcrintendencc  of 
those  persons  ?— I  should  think  so, 

•Have-any  instances  occurred,  to  your  knowledge,  of  ^collusion  between 

the  Company's  officers  in  London  and  the  officers  of  the  Customs? — rWirfa 

^respect  to  the  Company^s  officers  and  our  officers  in -London,  there  have-; 

I  should  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Company's  officers  od 

.shore,  as  to  whom  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance,  and  those  on-boardt 

in  most  of  the  instances  of  seizure  in  the  port  of  Ix>ndob>  weJuvehad 
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reason  to  suspect  collusion  bietwccn  our  officcraand  .the<36inpaiiy'5.oflBi-  Ghtes^^l 
eers  on  board.  ^  •   ..  /  Esq. 

Is  It  the  practice  in  such  a  case,  to  make  a  TepreaentatioQ  to  the  £ast- 
Hidia  Company  ? — I  think  noj. 

r 

I  ,  ■  ,••■,.  , '    "     ■    "  ,'         '      .  * 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Company  take  any  steps  to  previQDtfiny  col* 

lusion^  or  whether  any  officer  is  subject  to  dismisial^in  consequence  of  its 

being  discovered  ? — I  anj  not  aware  of  any  communication  to  the  Com* 

pany. 

.  '.-.■.  i.       -^ 

Nor  that  the  Company  dismiss  their  officers  in  case  oif  detection  ?-=^ 

I  have  not  known  the  Company  dismiss  captains  of  their  vessels  for  smug- 
gling against  the  revenue ;  I  recollect  an  instance  in  which  we  prosecuted, 
but  it  was  a  much  greater  offi^nce  against  the  Company  than  it  was 
against  the  revenue ;  it  was  a  case  of  a  captain  of  ap  Ip^l^Q^^p^^/^^vij^g 
arms  on  board,  exporting  arms,  which  was  a  higher  offence  ag^nst  the 
Company  than' against  the  revenue  ;  it  was  detected  as  a  revenue  offence 
and  prosecuted  by  us  ;  in  that  case,  the  peoajties  were  verys^qrc  j  J.^im 
not. competient  to  say,  whether  the  Company  would  dismiss. aiibi^p^.^qr 
the  mere  act  of  smuggling ;  we  punish  with  considerable  sc^veiuty/jOfjf- 
selves,  but  I  believe  that  we  should  feel  a  delicacy  in  reporting  farther  to 
the  Company :  I  do  not  recollect  any  in3tance  of  our  repprtijng.to  the 
East-India  Company  any  mere  agt, of  smuggling  in  an  oi&cer.of  theirs»  ^f.. 

Do  you  think  that  the  officers  oi>  board  a  merchant's  ship  aj^  as, likely 
to  be  under  restraint  from  collusive  practices  with  officers  of  the  revenue 
as  the  officers  on  board  the East-Jndia  Company's  shjps  ?— rl  hafdlykoow 
why  they  should  notj  the  only. difference  that  J[. am  aware  of  .i§,,iWt.  on 
board  other  ships,  it  might  be,  that  the  owner  jpi;  proprietor  might  be  iusr 
pected  of  being  a  party  on  board  the  East-India  Company^s  ships  ;  we  do  - 
not  suspect  the  Company  of  any  cullusiup., 

Are  yduacotiairited  with  the  nature  of  the  marine  cstabfishmerit  in  - 
Europe  under  the  management  of  the  Ealst-India  Company  ?-^To  a  c¥ri- 
tain  extent. 


1 1 


Ar,e  the  commanders  and  officers  of  those  ships  regularly  bred  in  that  ^ 
service?^ Yes,  I  concciipe  so.  '^'' 

Do  yoirknow  hd^  many- vcfyages,  to  and  from  India,  they  are  rejquiced 
to  make  betofje  they  cap  have.  tyi)o  ccMnin^and*of.^.ahipi"T--Qert4iA^  - 

thijtyl  could  give  in  detail ;  and  I  believe  thatthat  is  altered/ 

Yo* 
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GheesterWikon 


fsferfrtison      Yea  nefxioasd  tbartfafepriacipal  luwgglbgitoQk  piece  i»il«e  GUwmU 
Esq.  —We  think  so.  • 

Daydti»  upon  tbt- e xixfcted  arrivad  of  a*  Easr^India  fleet,  direct  aay  of 
the  revenue  crui  ers  to  cruise  in  certain. places  to  nMct  ibein;  and  in 
what  parts  of  the  Channel  ?-^I  believe  that  any  one  of  our  cruisers  which 
meet^an  India  fker  at  aey  distance  in  the  Chaimel,  fcilows  them  uff  till 
she  puts  them  into  the  power  of  anotlier  of  the  cruisers  t  and  we 
send  doi^n  f ram- London  vide--wsMters  to  boadrd  the  vessels ;  we  have  sem 
them  down  to  the  Downs,  and  in  some  instances  to  meet  the  flp«i>  at 
Portsmouth;  and  as  it  has  been  threatened  that  they  would  unload  the 
ships  much  lower  down,  we  might  Iftrealter  iee{  «  fieceswty  of  seiniing 
them  further  on. 

Your  practice  has  not  been  to  seotf  them  funher  than  the  Downs  or 
Portsmouth  ? — No. 

t 

When  the  cruisers  meet  with  any  of  these  vessels  in  the  Chaione),  do 
they  only  accompany  them,  or  put  any  officers  on  board  ?-~'i  he  cruisers 
ohly  accoiDpany  them ;  but  when  the  officers  seat  down  meet  them,  they 
go  on  board. 


WcMiId  not  the  expected  lincrease  of  the  general  trade  witb  India  from 
laying  it  open,  be  liketjr  to  produce  a  consfdenble  iocnsase  o£  revenue  ?-^ 
Supposing  the  fact  ascertained,  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase 
of  trade,  no  doubt  it  would  be  attended  w4tb  an  'mcreaae  of  re vemie. 


Wottfd  not  SQch  increase  of  rerenve  be  likdy  to  counterbalance  the 
additional  expehce  of  coHeaton,  and  any  defalcacioa  which,  inight  arise 
from  smugglmg  ?^Supposiog  the  increase  of  trade  vo  be  censiderablei  X 
should  have  no  nesitation  in  saying,  that  any  considendsle  increase  of  trade, 
I  should  hope,  would  mote  than  counterbalance  the  iocreased  expeocp 
of  collecting  the  revenue  upon  it^  because  I  should,  suppose  a  considerable 
iocVease  of  trade  mi^ht  take  place  without  any  considerably  increased 
expence  in  the  collection ;  but  1  am  not  competant  to  speak  as  to  whe^ 
ther  an  increased,  trade  would  take  place. 

Would  not  the  facilities  of  smuggling  be  greater  in  tioae  of  peace  than 
at  present,  even  if  the  trade  with  India  were  not  laid  open,  or  if  open, 
confined  to  the  port  of  London  ? — We  certainly  iuppose  there  woulJ  be 
more  smuggling  in  time  of  peace  than  l^ere  ia  at  present  in  tune  of  war. 

Woald 
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Would  not  an  increase  of  establishment,  and  consequent  cxpence,  be  Glocester Wilson 
necessary  on  theretufh;  of  pc^ce;^;  eveofc  ilf  the  tspftld^with  Jii^t^  iwre.'HQt  Esq.  , 

opened  ? — An  increase  of  expence  is  almost  constantly  taking:  pkce  ;7we ^  ■       v    '  j/ 

are  altering  the  system  of  arrangement  every  day;  I  do  not  apprehend  -*— —   *•« - 

that  we  should  immediately,  consequent  upon  ia  peace^  find  tti>ecQi88jU'yv<3> 
increase  the  establishment ;  I  conceive  there  "wouhd  be  no  immediatecin^  i 
crease  df-establisbmen*  upon  a  pttarej'thbor^H,  wtiisthcrit  is  peace  or -wwi- 
we  are  frequently  obligod  to  add  to  our  establUhmcnt-  ^      "       '■.  -     : 

5*  *  ■  ■' 

Would'  not  a  greater  number  of  Custom-Housc  vessels  be  ncceMary  r-;-. 
We  have  just  made  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  the  water-guard,  and-aC;-  , 

that  time  we  reduced;  some   of  our  cutters/ but  it  waaHQt-  qh  a^i^imts 
of  the  war  that  we  reduced  them.    ;  ./.  .     i     i       ,       . 


I . 


Would  not  the  apprehension  of  an  increase  of  smuggling  render  an 
increase  of  establishment  necessary  ?.— If  we  apprehended  an  iacrease  of 
smuggling, We  should  increase  our  establishment ;  but  I  do  .not  apprekeqd 
that  we  should  necessarily  increase  our  establishment  in  case  of  a  peace. 

s. 

■     I 

You  have  stated  that  there  is  gVeater  di^culty  io  guarding  Inrgp  ships 
than  small  ones  in  the'rivcr  ;.  arc  not  the  Company's  ships  eo^plpyed  in. 
the  China  trade  of  the  largest  class,  or  from  twelve  to  fourteeij  ^hundred- 
tons  ? — I  have  stated  that  in  port  s^me  of  the  practical  officers  were  of 
tlia;t  opi'nion  j  that  some  of  the  officers  'have  said^  though  the  .^rgipjr  ton- 
nage was  highly  essential  to  prevent  smuggling  in  arrivitig  at;  t^  pw^jft^ 
in  port  they  thought  the  small  vessels  easier  guarded ;.l:»it  thai  waf^j|96^y< 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  officers^ 


'  -rf  *      fc.     *. 


Have  hot  you  heard  of  large  quantities  of  teas  being  found  :fiA9.ti|ig 
siboui  in  the  river^  pa^^ticularly  when  the  China. fleets  have  had  fair^wipdi^,. 
up  Channel,  and  run  into  the  Downs  in  the  course  of  Orftyf^hi^iif  JB^in^ 
making  the  land  ? — I  have  heard  that  tea  is  thrown  overboard  ;  I  have 
seen   tea  brought  into  Hastings  that  was  -thrown  overboard »  I  dp  .not : 
know  that  we  have  had  reports  of  it  beiog  in  aoy  great  quaotitics*     .    < :  .  .- 

Do  you  know  that,  in  poiotof  facty  tca«  of.' the  same  qualities  are  s?^ 

much  cheaper  in  America  than  in  JEngland4msinthat  rcspccft  to  fjurnis^j.^m . 

strong  inducement  to  smuggle  tea  from  the  former  country  ^o  the  latter  ? 

—  I  have  certainly  heard  so';  i^^  not^qixnpdtont  Co  say  what  tlie  ff ibPAA^^ 

te^s  in' America  is.  '■         >•-   <-  ^-.'-j...*      :•.>-  »>;  r. >-    .  j.^^:!   >  1%. 

I   ...  - . 


'  '^  '  '       •       -         {The  WitbcssiJttkbdw^w/}^  .,    ^  ^         -  *■ 


i"  *ti»^    f 


•  I.'. . 


350  MINCTTES  OF  EVmENCE  ON  THE 

I    ■  .  ,^.'  ...  -        J  J     :     .     ^  . 

ROBERT  NICHOLAS,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  asfdllotr  s. 

RoheftH^ichoJaiy,  '  Mf'  AJmi.\  Ybuare  chairnMD  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Ex^ 
psq.    •     -.  ciseti'"^!  am;  ' 

" .,  Hpw  long  have  you  held  that  sicuatioQ  J-*-*!  hare  been  chairman  about 

,  tcn.y-cars,    

♦.    ' 

How  long,  altogether,  have  you  been  a  commissioner  of  excise  ?— Two- 
and  twenty  years.  .       .  . . 

'  Vlivt  ybti  had  occasion,  in  yout  sitttation  oif  comnussioner  and  chalr*^ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  to  Consider  the  probable  effect  upon  illick 
trade  that  might  arise  from  opening  the  trade  with  India  ? — ^I  have 

Do  you  consider,  that  if  the  trade  froth  India  were  opned  with  the  out* 
'  jWrti  bf  the  kingdom,  generally,  the  opportunity  for  illicit  trade,  or  fior 
smuggling,  would  be  considerably  increased  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

\  H^ye  ^pu  ha^  occasion  to  consider,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
Cnina'trade  is  not  to'  be  opened,  whether  the  opening  the  India  trade 
wouM  give  a  facility  to  the  smuggling  of  tea  by  ships  trading  to  India  ?*«» 
UnqoestionabU  theJBp^rd  of  J&Ktse  hM  that  subject;  and  I 

conceive,  speaking ibic  myself  and^  the  Board,  for  such  was  our  opinion,, 
fhe  trad((  goiog^tb  I^dla  for  India  goods  might  bring  teas  which  would  be 
ibfrodiiciedTnto  this  country  in  a  naodulent  manner. 

^Wf  you  considered  this  wit^  reference  to  opening  the  trade  to  all  the 
out-sports  of  the  kingdom,  generally,  or  have  you  considered  it  likewise 
with  reference  to  the  opening  particular  ports  to  this  trade  ? — We  have 
coQwlercd  it  in  both  respects. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  opening  the  trade  to  and  from  India  to  par- 
ticular ports,  would  give  an  oppommtty  to  an  increase  of  smuggling  of 
illicit  trade  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

To  what  ports  have  the  Board  of  Excise  considered  that  the  India 
trade  might  be  opened  ? — The  Board  have  reported,  that  they  conceive 
the  |>orts  of  Hull,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  and  Dover  (but  as  to 
that  port  we  afterwards  changed  our  opinion  upon  a  subsequent  report) 
might  be  opened,  under  qualifications  certainly,  which  I  believe  we  have 
expressed  in  our  report. 

Can 


BAST*INDIA  OOUfANTS  AFfAIM.  Ml 

Omyoa$iate  to  the  tiicaiairico,  thotM^iiis  whicii  iii4iio«dlhf  «wrd  MOitf^Vkkdiii, 
^iS  Mi^r^  y«tti'  wait  |»sAlM&Q^ii^Bim«IUib«MiiM  ifuNii^  il^^orii<v.oiWiVi|i 

to  which  the  trade  should  be  opened,  or  why  they  tie  momfitl-ttiUiWif 

other  ports  in  the  kingdom ?** We   coosidcTMl  those  VM%%  .which  we  ^  ■'  ''y- 

did  not  conceive  that  those  poiU  wore^  in  the  first  moment  df^lq(|fceiWftg 
what  did  yoa  connder  ncccaiary  to  be  doM  •(  tfioiie  'porl*/  Ipir  dw 

to  exntnhe  tbosf6  ports,  and  to  see  acm  tbey  were  Mtowe  a#^co  wvf  houMi, 


'  fB4tirtyniiFpoNvetntfMi'tbiMttfc%tittH!^^ 

and  the  Exci8e-In8peetttf<5€iifeiil'briih*^^r(t-'^'''<^'^  ''"^^^^ 


At  Plymouth,  with  whom  did  you  commtifi!dte\>^Wl^t^B^^ 
only.  * 


t 


•  t 


At  H»Uir-Only  witk  the  CD%ctoric ix'^.  .    :    .v^l;:j:v   :^ro;j  lEfioii 

Did  those  officers  at  the  difFerent  outlets  send  to  yoo  wvktea  rptucas 
♦^ your querifs i-^They 4i4rW ty^Fy  j^-.:  i'l^^^^.  i^^'^'  oT 

Are  thosQ  returns  filed  in  jouir  o]%c.?9r9^.B:i<^^  M^/rtl  ilk|MSMi^i 
of  the  office  ;  I  have  myself  Ifa^^^c^  ?»f  y/Wy  QM/#iFriJHWIjv  9idq  Mft 
li|p^stjfaQte4  tl^<^  I  Wfi  «  m^i^.W;f)9S|^^ 
ut  answer  to  the  questions^  they  contaui  mmute  inlJHiyWfilc  m  b^e  J^r^y) 

With  regard  to  the  port  of  HuU^  wiuAiW  the  pvtioolw  cttaaawmnott 

2  Us  respecting 


3lS2  i»Ji;trrES  o**  evidence  on  ThE 

BifberiSlcholas/rcspeclVtig  the  altua^tion  of  that  port,  that^nduccd  you  to  suppose  that  the 
""  '  .  illicit  trade  might  be  increased  by  open mg  the  trade  to  that  port? — I 

..^w.1)  haVe  never  myself  been  at  the  port  of  Hull  as  a  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
but  I  derive  my  information  from  the  reports  which  have  been  received 
from  the  port,  and  also  from  surveys  of  the  port,  which,  I  remember,  I* 
have  seen  at  the  time  wheh  the  Warehousing  Act  was  first  applied  to  the 
port  of  Hull ;  and  to  printed  plans  of  the  port  of  Hull ;  and  I  certainly 
could  not  name  each  part  of  the  approach  to  the  port  of  Hull,  which 
might  be  a  dangerous  approach  for  the  revenue,  but  the  general  concep- 
tion I  have  of  that  port  is,  that  it  is  so  narrow  in  some  parts,  and  the 
water  in  some  parts  not  sufficiently  deep  to  take  our  cutters,  which  might 
protect  the  revenue  ;  and  that,  when  you  arrive  at  the  port  of  Hull  itself, 
though  it  has  two  wet  docks,  those  docks  are  not  walled  arid  protected  in 
such  a  way  as  we  have  wished  a  wet  dock  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  what  do  you  apprehend  to  be 
the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  that  poit,  and  the  approach 
to  it,, which  would  give  rise  to  danger? — I  have  understood  from  the 
reports  to  the  Board,  that  the  approach  to  the  port  of  Liverpool  is 
considt^rable  in  length  ;  that  the  port  itself  is  preferable  to  any  other  port 
for  the  reception  of  East-India  goods,  and  ^s  long  ago  as  the  montb  of 
AugUbt,  which  was  the  date  of  the  first  report  to  the  Board,  the  officers 
conceived  that  there  would  be  a  dock  with  a  wall  round  it  in  the  course  of 
about  six  weeks  -  and  as  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  day,  but 
on  the  2f'th,  I  had  ordered  a  fresh  report  that  1  might  be  able  to  speak  to 
it,  whether  that  dock  was  finished  ;  supposing  that  dock  (the  king's 
dock)  to  be  finished,  covering  'Seven  or  eight  acres,  we  conceive  that 
would  be  a  very  safe  dock,  and  from  the  means  we  have  of  placing  our 
cutters,  so  as  to  protect  the  ships  coming  into  the  port,  we  think  the  pore 
of  Liverpool  might  be  a  secure  port  for  the  revenue  5  and  as  such,.  I 
believe,  we  named  it  firsts. 

Did  you  cons'der  what  size  of  ships  ought  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on 
the  trade  from  the  out-ports  to  india? — We  considered  four  or  five 
hundred  fons  to  be  a  necessary  size  ;  that  a  smaller  sized  vessel  than  that 
would  be  more  commodious,  and  favour  persons  who  were  engaged  ia 
any  illicit  purpose  of  smuggling. 

Did  you  consider  that  it  would  be  more  ad\'antageous  to  have  them 
500  I  ns  urthen,  or  only  400  tons  ? — On  the  principle  on  ^hich  we 
founded  our  opinion,  500  tons  would  be  better  than  400  tons,  as  being  a 
larger  vessel^  and  less  hable  to  smu^Ie. 

Ia 
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a  • 

In  consequence  of  the  navigation  of  those  vessels  dcvwn  St.  Gcprgc'^s  Rohfr^khqlaSy 
Channel  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  did  you  take  into  consideration  hp;y  '^r? 

far,    under   the   circumstances  of  that   navigation,  there  would  be  an  ,».  ^ 

increased  liability  to  smuggling  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  we  did,. 

Supposing  the  approach  to*  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  be  round-  by  the 
north  of  Ireland,  did  you  consider  whether,  by  that  navigation,  there 
would  be  an  increased  facility  of  smuggling  to  the  coa^t  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland  ? — The  longer  line  of  coast  a  ship  has  tp  pass  in  approaching 
this  country,  we  should  conceive  to  increase  the  means  and  the  tempta"- 
tion  to  smuggling. 

Did  you  consider  of  any  means  by.  which  the  liability  tp  smuggling  la 
those  voyages,  in  the  approach  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  might  be  pre- 
vented ?— ^By  our  ofBcers  keeping,  as  I  apprehend,  they  now  do,  a  very 
strict  watch,  so  as  to  perceive  when  ships  come  within  view,  which  in  fine 
weather,  I  understand,  may  be  seen  for  ten  or  fifteen  leagues. 


I  - » 


'  ' '  -   i-      ■ 

*    Did  you  consider  of  any  means  bv  which  the  smuggling  might  be 

prevented  by  any  regulations  to  be  made  respecting  the  loading  of  goocfs 

under  manifest  ? — We  did,  certainly.  .     ■ 

".*»■■■ 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  what  the  resuh  of  ybvi?- 
eonsideration  was  ?^ — We  thought  that  the  Manifest  Act  ipight  bc.macjcj . 
more  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  revenue  by  an  enlargement  of  thj^. 
penalties,  and  by  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  by  other  (clauses  that, might 
have  been   introduced  into  it ;  such   as  obliging. the  f;roprietor  or  tha 
go  ds  to  give  bond  ;    the  commanders,  and  other  officers,  also  to-  bp 
under  security  ;  we  felt,  that  though  we  recommended  a  high  penalty-,  yet 
that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  under  several  acts  of. 
parliament,  one  especially  giving  the  power  of  compromise,  to  soften  that/ 
penalty  in  cases  that  would  admit  of  it,  or  to  enforce  the  full  penalty  in* 
cases  that  were  extravagantly  fraudulent* 

Have  you  found  by  experience  that  the  attempts  to  regulate  fraud^.; 
against  the  levenue  by  manifest,  are  attended  with  extreme  difficulty?-—,, 
The  usual  way  in  which  we  have  notice  of  offences  against  the  MAnifiasit'. 
Act,  ib,  by  the  communication  of  the  report  of  our  officers  on  the  landing 
of  the  goods;  and  unquestionably  we  have  had  cases  which:  have. bo^itiof 
an  extiCmcly  gross  kind ;  and  we  have  had  ca3e$  which  hfivc  be^B.  .by  09 
means  gross,  which  we  could  suppose  owing  to  the  frauds  of  the  Cb^nesf^^ 
or  to  circumstances  which  may  have  arisen  during. the  illness  of  the  icap- 

tain, . 


.^ 


SS4  MINUTES  OF  «VlD?NCe  ON  TH|! 

'    '      ' 

3liohri PGcS^Ias,  tatn^,  t^hcn  his  ship  w^.  Ipad^ia^;  it  h»Ufin  injr  duty,  m  Chairauia  of  rtie- 
Est[.  36^;  to'distihguish  thb$6'case9.  anqi  not  co  c«U  ihe  aU^ntion  of  tbe 

•^         y         /     Board  to  those,  as  cas^s  to  bi?  prosecuted  perhaps  at  all,  in  maoy  casei  to 

be  compromised,  or  if  jpfo§^i^t,c4.V^iflW<cIyj  wh^n .  t<h« •  commftndi^ri  V 
whoeterrnav  hie  under  prpsecvtiopi  flfiay  have  sued  for  mercy,  to  eiteiiMl  * 
ai  rixuch  kni^nc^.^Q  Vim  a^\p9$&^t)l^.i,  that  h^f  aft«i  happctied^  aod  wdtild,  -' 
I  trifsty  happen; und^r^jr.,ifl9l)?^^     P^^Ofi 

»^    ^       ^       ■  t ■  •■     i  '  ' "  *  ■ 

Dots  not  the  n^iking  up  a^nanifcati  accurat^y  or  inaccurately,  dcptsd 

Tcry  much  upon  the  hurry  with  which  a  vessel  ipay  be  obliged  to  sail, 
-and  the  peremptory  orders  she4nay  have  to  sail  by.  a  pturtic&ikr  time  ?--*4 

should  imagine  it  must,  ^.  \     '     .  .  I 

May  net  a  very  &ir  trade  be  iq  t^):  ^ay.  r^nred  liable  to  the  risk* 
^ird  to  all  the  ve^tipn  attending  upc^i  honHCpq>pli^f ^  with  the  Manifest 
Act?— i  ftoi  not  e^deriepce^  ip  the  tiKjie  r^quirod^  or  tbe  circuQMtaaoca 
of  loading  a  ship ;  butC  qan  suppose  tbat  where  4  trader  has  a  ^feat  risk 
at  stake,  either  the  commander  of  his  ship,  or  whosever  duty  it  is,  will 
ftakc  care  to  ^ee  f^l  the  articles  on  bpafd  intended  to  l)f  coataiaed  in  tb# 
^n^Qi^t ;  that  is  matter  pf  opinipn. 

What  are  the  instances,  then,  in  which  you  state  that  you  have  been 
•tinder  the  necessity  cf  releasing  from  the  penaltii^s  of  tfa^.  MaBifcst  Act; 
in  consequence  of  its  appearing  that  the  manifest  was  not  coo^j^ied  with 
owing  not  to  design  bi)t  to  accident  ?r^InstaQcei^  auchas-  the  sickness  of 
the  con^matider^  then  nof  knpwing  what  the  conti^nta  of  the^  cbeHs  wcrt  1 
^yery  sort  of  case  which  h^  admitted  of  a  coastruction  of  fair  conduce 
i  have  certlainly  tnought  it  my  duty  nqt  tQ  prosMuta  with  the  utcfiQA  w$^ 
yeri^  of  the  Manifest  Act ;  that  iSa  ^o  comprocpise  under  a  ptnal^  of 
the  Manifest  Act,  and  in  spmq  insts^ces  to  be  satiated  with  ^iwliBiluft 
-qf  the  goods. 


1  M  .  . 


Still  you  have  found  it  necessary  |q  ha.ve  the  goods.  ;€Oiidena0ed»  dUKttf ' 
the  terms  of  the  act? — Sometimes  we  have,  if. the  goods -were^  as  hai 
'been  found  to  be  the  case,  saw-dust  put  into  the  chests  instead  of  tea, 
that  is  not  a  case  iq  whigh  wcsbpuld  consider  the  commaodfr  at  culpAbfirii 
And  yet  he  h^  not  brought  his  proper  9u:ticle. 


/  • 


He  has  not  brought  home  his  article  according  to  the  OMoifett  ? — No* 

Thoic 


..J 


■ACTJNDIA  CXniPANrS  AI?AI)M^  tff^ 

Those  are  imtmcet  that  most  necei!Niril7  have  happened  jo,  tbfkafe  f^  J?a&#r|^A^Jarj 
4^  ia  tbr  servUe  'of  thfe  Biisr-Indii  Cotnpai<)r,  ahd'  only '  to  thote  caiea )  £sq< 

««6eitoii^  odIv  in  those  ^aset.  ^~*% 

.Po^not  9r«m  consider  that  tt  irmttbfii  hnott  easy  t6  deal  with  the'  Jarg^ 
afa^tliat  bring  home  Eati^lfMlta  articles  dircctfy  to  the  port  of  london, 
liaiiiediii  Dumber,  co  be  docked  mA  warehoused  in  the  East-In^ja  Com« 
pan^*s  docks  and  warehoiises,  than  if  ibe  trade  were  to  be  brought  home 
m  single  ships  of  smaller  burthen  to  different  ports  ?— I  shouk)  thiok  ir 
woiild<-f    ^ '- 


i- 


Do  700  comMer  that  a  considetiMe^  adr^ntitgr  ^Ises  to  the  lafi^tjr .  of, 
the  rerenue,  from  the  trade  being  brought  ta  a  port  more  tnlme^iateiy* 
under  the  superiatendence  of  the  Board  ^— The  Board  hayi^^  j>fl5cejrs^ 
the  different  porta  recommended,  'depends  opoo  those  officers  for  at  strict .  ^ 
attention  K>  their  doty  1  but  officers  who  are  close  to  tlie  Board .  will  ^be^^/ 
much  aoooer  amenable  for  any  misemKlQCty  atid  ari  in  general  iv^  fi^  t- 

perience^  I  know^  moch  more  atrentite  to^  their  duty.  '         :    ,•  .^  ^^ 

. -• »  -  <  ' 

itf  cooseqocKe  of  the  Boards  being  fftoatcd'ihthcr^port  of  Ix>i^^V  . 
does  it  appear  to  you  that  a  considerable  adranta^  ^ses,  in  respect  ta 
safety  to  the  revenue,  from  the  Easr-India  and  Chma  trade  being^d^rf^ptv^ 
to  the  port  of  London  only?— For  the  same  feasdnis  IgavQjq^i)];  Iffg: . 
answer^  I  sh#uid thiolL it  dKd.  rvv/^;    %:  >i  " 


•»•' 


Ton  have  menftonedl  the  port  of  Hull  as  one  of  the  ports  re^ ^^^ 

the  Board ;  do  you  consider  the  navigation  between  tne  n^o^l^  (^  4bf- 
Thaaiesaod  the  port  of  Hullaflbrds  increased  opportunities  of  ^opugglipg, 
and  iUicif  trade  ?— I  think  that  it  does ;  there  Is  niore  coast  10  .jmss  by, 
mone  spots  upon  which  to  buid  goods,  ind  from  whence  pet sbnajraudis- 
lently  dispoaed  may  come  to  receifc  goods  from,  the  ships. 

Have  joo  had  any  consideration,  of  the  povt  of  Newcajitley  as  a  port 
whick  might  be  included  f~-Ye8»  vi^  hav«  \  Kewcastle  stands  the  last  of 
thoae  oo^-whick  we  directed  reponm 

Whit  is  your  leason  for  not  including  the  port  of  Newcastle  amon|^. 
the  enumerated  ports  ? — We  considered  it  aa  deficient  in  those  requisitet 
which  we  thought  would  be  wanting  for  receiving  the  Indian  gooda.^     ^ 

Will  you  enumerate  thote  requisites  which  you.  considered  aa  iMces^ 
sary  ?— If  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to*  reftr  to  the  paper  I  have  in 

my 
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AobeitXiihohii,  my  pdckct.    Tlie  Womh  of  tiiftr^rt  .i»  -tbeintircr  Tyne,  obitruct«d.  ^y 
Esq.  beds  of  3aiiJ.  is  above  trn  mites  from  -the  ianfLil  qua^s,  and'  iib0ut>  fgitf 

V  .  tf  — '  IrrindreH  yards  wide  for  two  m'l«s;-''it  'tllcn  form*  a;  lake,  '.4)tr«t!.qiMflMft 
of  a  mile  sqtnrr  nn  tlie  saut1>,  nhicrhat  lonr'water  is  neariy'dry  t  abotv* 
'ihc  fjkc.tc  9^rpen(ii:et 'beMviKt  r«ck9j  wbene  =it  ia  >nam)W)  -buV  pusjrtg 
thepi,  it  expsnds  try  tiM  iviOili  uf  IS'.)  to  aoO  yxnls.- and  coMtnuo9.:K^ 
SAtiie'to.  Newcastle  :'rScre  arc  no  .isUnris;  I  lie  banks  aitrbigl^  anii-io^- 
crea^edin' hei^Tit  by  bail-iit  iinloilca  from  tliC'paMuig  fcsieh.  ,  lf|;  K^ 
course  th'-icate  tiyo  or  ihreesliallowaai  ebb,  whitliluvt*  not  moc(;'«t#|l 
fournr  five  feet  water,  so  tliat  vessels  of  mart  tliati.300-.lons<Io  not  .pifi- 
'cccd  far,  but '-lOiJ  toil'?  c.iri  enter-its  moudi ;  hence  it  will  be  necessary  :lo 
put  ^^ediie  officers  tin-botrd  \'es:irlS'pasBin);  tlicbaf,  which..  vuLy>te^ne 
•with  safety  there,  or  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  risterc  the  IwgtK  vhmIs 
miist.disthargc  their  carnoetf 'mro  fccels,-  which.are  open  craft*  without 
decks,..and  this  must  be  iloneatSiliieFd^  nine  milci  from  the  .quays,  aad 
the  vessels  of  3C0  tons  uitl  generAlIji' reach  .Ho«vdcn  Pans,  4WQ'4iii|c9 
higher,  where  they  mubt  :<ljo  dtecharge.  into  like<k.co)i,'and  those  of  sOO 
tons,  not  drawing  aboi'e  twelve  fecF  wntCT,  may  reach  th^e  legaL-qu^yt 
the  deduction  of  the  collectors  therefore  is,  that  the  £ast<-Indiii  ^fid 
'Chitia  vc<:sel3  tnait  di^cttat^eat  the  mouth  q£  tho  rirer.  And  that  ^npirn 
thence,  there  would  bu  evidently  great  risk  and  dangec  of  smug^i^g 
clandestinely  on  shore.  ■  •  "    *  ■    '  •  •■  ■  r  '/ 

Was  the  petition  from  Newcastle  upon -^im;  f$i  ppoeiig  ^t^e  >Ell9t< 
India  trade  to  that  port,  transmitted  to  your  Board  ?— ^No^  certatniy  i^qt; 
1  do  not  recollect  that  a'ny  has  been  dfficially  iransmittcd  jftioqi  any  gpe 

of   the  potts.  .     .    :'      -.  ,.  .'.    /    '.:,    .       ..     ... 

Have  yovi  had  occasion  to  make  asidiilar  Jniemgation  into  th«,sutf:or 
the  navigation 'oF  the  Mertey.  up  to  LdverpoqPr-r-t  wiU  pjraj,-  thc,#(ne 
indulgence  ro'refer  to  my  abstract ;  cb*t  sbip^.frsiv  i»nm^  Cfi4r.  ;the. 
port  of  Liverpool  from  the  open  sea,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  nules  fr^m 
the  legil  q^iays.  and  three  miibs  Yroni  tbt  lOte^iire  .btmn:,  yUs^'Wy 
enter  the  rock  channel-  bctiv^en  Dfqtlh  «nd  lio^lft^af^l.-  bvJU*.  .i^hit 
channel  at  Imv  water  spring-tides  is  iwth  niil^  oWf,  Ro^A  *9ijior*ge,Jof. 
large  ships  at  seven  fathoms  water,  unless  a  good  wrnd  e.inbles  thejii  to 
pas^  the  Rock  I'crch  into  the  Merecy:  .tfacr«:4re-.two  Mod.Uyik;*  in.'.ihit 
ciianncl ;  and  at  half  flood  ships  generally  pass  bel'»-een  these  banks  andt 
the  Cheshire  shote,  at  the  dMlancaiof;abDUt,-a  .niil&4  ,iJ«f*a)f,t^cj».jeach» 
thc-Mersey  at  theUock  Perch,  they  enter  »^«rrow  Mrait-of,3(ja  yaidi, 
and  a  tti'rtednd  ft  half  long,  almesc  iordtbi/t  «tiaw.^««>efs..butu,^e;p(le 
rhes  there  is  ordinary  spring'ttdcs-  im  «Oiii«tfF«vMMl^:fl£' Jpop  or  19M>- 

•oni 
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tons  enter  with  safety :  in  fact,  ships  from  the  Irisk  sea,  or  from  the  open  llobtrtyicholaSt 
tea,  turn  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  which  ^^* 

is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide :  all  the  sand  banks  without  are  conipletcly    ^'^^ZyTT^^ 
covered  long  before  high  water  at  spring-tides,  and  no  islands  intervene:  ^  ^ 

ihe  distance  there  from  the  legal  quays  will  be  only  four  tniles.    In  mor 
derate  weather,  revenue  officers  can  be  put  on  board  below  the  north- 
west buoy,  distant  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  legal  quays,  whif:h 
is  invariably  the  case  now,  a  fleet  of  ships  being  off,  and  weather  per* 
mitting;  ships,  in  general,  come  to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
opposite  the  m^azines,  three  miles  below  the  legal  quays,  or  at  the 
iStoyes,  two  miles  above  them,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  from  seven  to 
nine  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  so  that  ships  of  800  or  1000  tons 
iride  there  safely;  ships  of  lighter  burthen,  lie  about  the  town,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  less  of  the  legal  quays.     In  all.  the  above  places, 
goods  may  he  lawfully  un  shipped  for  importation,  or  re-shipped  for  ex- 
portation, in  decked  craft  from  fifty  to  seventy  tons  burthen.     Does  not 
think,  from  the  situation  of  the  pon,  that  opportunities  can  often  occur 
of  putting  goods  on  shore  before  the  ships  enter  the  docks  :  it  is  in  the 
docks,  where,  on  account  of  their  being  surrounded  with  shops  and 
cellars,  light  packages  may  be  smuggled  on  shore  in  the  night  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilanoe  of  the  officers ;  this  will  be 
remedied  by  the  new  plans,  when  the  southernmost  dock  of  the  two  new 
ones  is  completed  with  being  walled  round  as  the  London  docks.     The 
west  side  of  three  of  the  present  docks  is  capable  of  being  inclosed ;  one 
of  which,  viz.  the  King*s  dock,  will  be  inclosed  in  six  weeks  ;  thed^te 
of  this  is  August  29th  1812.     Recommends  the  Excise  Board  to  pro- 
pose this  dock  for  the  East-India  goods,  as  vessels  of  large  burthen  may 
pass  into  it :  vessels  may,  in  clear  weather,  be  seen  from  Bidstone  Hill  in 
the  lighthouse  three  miles  from  Liverpool,  at  ten  or  fi^fteen , leagues.  dis« 
tance,  the  vessels  known,  and  to  whom  consigned.     When  the  weather 
permits;,  the  lower  station  surveyor  proceeds  to  meet  the  ships,  carrying 
with  him  as  many  tidesmen  in  the  boats  as  he  can,  to  place  in  vessels 
with  exciseables,  and  to  rummage  as  many  other  foreign  ships  as  he  can. 
The  above  practice  is  the  best  before  vessels  enter  the  docks,  but  we  are 
not  apprehensive  of  foreign  goods  being  smuggled  afloat  to  any  amount ; 
and  when  the  docks  in  hand  are  complete,  no  port  in  the  kingdom  wilt 
be  more  secure  as  to  the  revenue. 

Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  Bris^tol,  and  are  you^  able  ^ 
state  whether  there  is  a  likelihood  of  smuggling,  iq  approaching.^^ 
of  Bristol? — It  was  many  years  ago  since  Iwas  at  Ariy^l  mj^tfa^  , 
much  has  passed  since  as  Co  the  alteratton  a£;ti;ut  Mtffi  i^  f^%^fMI  ;Qf 
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ttoheriyicJiGhs^  the  coarse  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  that  tire  apprcfacfr  \6  Bri^tiol  Is  €k- 
^'"*  trertiely  long  ;  that  *heh  the  tide  is  up,  vcsstk  vci^y  Mxa^  into  smalf  craft 

^  to  be  landed,  goods  coming  np  through  that  Chiinnel  \  tHat  tftitii  \%  nt) 
wet  dock  iit  Bristol  whatever  of  conscquente  ;  there  is  a  Boating  dock,  I 
believe,  and  that  it  Would  be  necessary  to  protect  thfe  ships  passagi 
through  that  lortg  run  Of  navigation,  the  ^frh'bte  wa),  with  water  guurd  and 
land  guard. 

Have  you  had  any  opporttinify  of  considering  tcTiat  increase  of  esta- 
blishment it  might  require,  in  order  to  profect  the  i'evfentrc,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  the  East-India  trade  being  extended  to  the  i^ecified  pdrfS  ? — It 
is  hardly  possible  to  say  to  What  amount  the  numbe  ■  OJF  officers  iiiusr  bd 
increased  ;  we  occasionally  appoint  officers,  with  the  apptobarioh  of  thi 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  oh  neW  establishments,  i^'het'e  the  cafc'e  reqiiircs  it ; 
but  I  can  imagine,  if  the  trade  is  Very  much  enlarged,  there  ^^ill  be  not 
quite  a  proportionable  increase  of  officers  to  the  elAlargetAent  of  thfe  trader 
because  we  employ  officers  oticasionally :  when  an  feast-India  fleet  tbrtiii 
in,  the  established  number  of  officers  is  not  sufficient,  and  yet  the  Board 
is  iinwillirig  to  pr6pose  a  lasting  estabhshttieht,  but  take  pctsohs  to  officiati 
for  a  tiittc ;  it  fs  impossible  therefore  to  stiy  t^hat  incrca'rt  iffj'ight  be  necres- 
Saiy,  but  it  would  most  problbly  be  under  the  proportionate  increase  ot 
traae. 

Do  you  think  the  number  of  ports  may  be  increased,  witlioiit  ih  beih]t 
Attended  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  trade  ? — 1  am  quite  incort)|^ 
tent  to  answer  that  question,  as  a  commissioner  of  Excise.  ' 

Supposing  the  increase  of  trade  was  not  to  Bear  a  proportion  fo  the  in- 
crease of  the  ports,  would  it  not,  nevertheless,  increase  the  estabrwlifnent 
to  secure  the  revenue  ? — I  think  it  would  have  that  effect ;  fdr  though  in 
iome  pots,  whu  h  may  be  inferior  in  their  tiegree  as  to  trade,  such  offi«- 
ciators  might  be  employed  ks  I  have  mentioned  before ;  yet,  that  in  largfe 
ports,  it  would  be  necessary  to  havis  a  constant  establishment. 

Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  constant  pdrbancdt  establishment 
rttthe  port  of  Liverpool,  for  example,  provided  that  port  was  prepared  for 
Indian  importation,  without  reference  to  the  extent  of  that  importation  ? 
-^1  should  much  question  whether  it  would  ;  because  the  goods  coming 
'from  the  East  Indie-,  if  you  exclude  tea,  are  so  veiy  few  in  the  ciicrse,  that 
it  narrows  our  interest  in  it  very  much  indeed  ;  coffee,  there  is  very  little 
in^orted  from  the  East  'ndies,  in  proportion  to  the  coffee  trade ;  wine  iji 
imported  fttttk  the  Ea^t  Indies  only  as  carrred  there  to'be  improved  in  its 

quality ; 
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of  course  that  cannot  bf  .ft  ^e^y.grcap  ^)pQt,;  th^  diaty  on,afi«ck,  I  thmk, 
is  thirteen  shillings  and  nincpcncc,  where  it  13  uoder  prioof,  which  it  J 
alwayg  is  ;  I  do  not  knovy  an  ifHitat^ce  whcne  i^irortes  abpvr  ppoof;  and' 
t^c  wine  which  is  carried  there  for  improvement,  is  not  much,  >and  'of 
course  i>ot  much  an  object  ^  snnigg^g:;  1  do  not  think  any  smuggler 
woqld  risk  a  piw  of .  Madei|ia..tli^  keiwould  v«Atwe  $0:ffnftat  a  ri«k.     - 


I 


Supposing  the  trade  from  the  East- Indies  to  be  operjed  to  the;  port  o* 
;Ii^rp^ol;  Of  ^any  of  the  ptiier  j|K)ru  wf^iq^i  alec^m^mc^rat^ed^  and  suppose 
ijhal  the  e^ct  QFt4)^t  were  to.  be  a£]yrding  ^  f^eans  of  fraadW^nt  imporija^ 
;tion  of -tea,  hav^you  .considered  w  holier  tb,e  apporoaich^s  .to  these  difierenc 
fwX5  would  or  would  jiojt.  ag^rd  apt-iwaps  for  .t^h^.  »n)ugg)iog  that  .loa  p$ 
shore,  before  the  arrival  of  the, ves^l  At  tih^  port  l-^l  dhftQJb^ •  thw^tiyiHiiill 
be  great  smuggling  when  the  Indian  ship3  approached  this  country. 

Supposing  the  trade  to  be  opened,  .i>ot  only  to  the  pprts  i^cified.  by 
your  Board,  but  to  be  opened  generally  to  the  out-ports  of  the  kingdom, 
;|a!»e  j&M  considered  ait  all  whjat  the  addifioml  csta^Hqi^meRt  woukl  i^^  to 
f)rctfeci  It hje  revenue  agatost  jsait^Hog^r-r-The  Board  ha$  not  considecefi 
tiliat ;  k  would  be  ti<a»e  c^nou^  ?to  i^  it  whetK.VQr.  tbo^e  ports  were  al- 
jowfd^  and  it.iuu5t.bq  done  9u  the  I'tsportspf  o^ors  compete&t  to  form  « 
judgment. 

.  Have  you  bad  any  .oppont^jty  of  connderiog,  or  has  your  consideration 
been  directed  to  the  probable  increase  ot  establishment  /orx«por:Catioo  or 
importation  generally,  supposing  all  the  ports  to  be  open  ? — We  never 
idisciiBsed  the  ^subject  la :the  Board  indivi^ally;  in  considering  tbe.siib- 
^t,  1  have  ithougl^,  if  all  the  -poi4s  were  opfio^  it  .must  proportiouably 
inciiease  the  eacablishment ;  ^ur  estiablishment:  consists  of  a  water-guard,  io 
whidh  I  ^ight  include  cutters,  of  .which  there  tare  tiom  only  eight ;  these 
outtei^  would  be  hy  no  mean^ /enough,  xiothing  like  enough,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trade  against  smuggling. 

You  cannot  teQ,  from  thie  pcesejat  state  of  yofat  information,  whafe<a4di- 
tional  number  of  cutter^  might  be-fcquired  ?— ^No,  J  cannot;  I  think,  k  : 
wouM  be  d€6irable  that  every  India  fleet  shcrnld  be  acoeoded  by  cutceratbt 
inomem  they  coined  ipto  tthc  cutters*  limits  ;  we  have  v^  few  cutterai 
the  Customs  have  agceat  many;  I  think  a  cutter  sbouJid  a^nd  an Joffa^. . 
man  from  his  entenng-the  Cbanoalyif  .itjwex^  poattbjtc^  JitTo  iht:jfMljQf  . 
delivery, 
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.'.     '     '^     "    ''•''■'■1;    'till   :i,-)i'.,"  !n-/.-iil:i.   .';■>:'  ti'.',  -■       -  -,...   ■    . ,,    y 

^eh'eriNichet'gj,"'  If'yHu'adppflwtlioitrade  tftjctHw  b«w>n.<letaphed''8mp«iwA.to  tbe 
"Eiq.    ■'  tBtff(^^6nV'[iort«-of  the^^iBgdfltai^'niuHmQt  (Ke^c^rs,  to  mend 

'^      v> ^'  "  Ifa^fcitiHl •»!■  pyoportido  )t*-IYe8yil  ihiDfc.,tt^j.rouiLL.'  '  '*' 

.  ■'■'"•'■'Sh'outd-yiM^t'Nmk  it  safs  *d  tnuati^-aingie  ship  of  SOO'tpnl  bdVtben, 

I'    ''naVi^atirtKlH'the'BritUlncaseithci.  toHull,;  Liverpool,  or  BnitoI,;with- 

'  ^'  ioiiT^n  SftcrttJant  cDttcr-ioiecare.Rgai/ist  wmiggling  ? — I  tliquld  hot  think 

■      '  H'i*ouM:  ifW!6ftld;bo  derirahielW.acifUer  should  attend  one  India 

iih^p;  6i'a'h-Indta'&et,''upoa  in  ftrriifal-tD  $tny  one  of  the  ports. 

Has  your  consideration  been' drawn  to  the  East-Iodii  priidbce!  being 

brought  home  in  united  fleets,  as  it  is  now  to  the  port  of  Lotlddfl;  Op  has  it 

''    '  ';Ucffti  Idrrccicd  49  the  bringing  ;i;9[P5:jtbat  p^-oduce  by  individual  adventurers 

'-''irt'luch'WxyiaS'tUey  nuf  :tl}fnjt  fi^  Prr-We  have  Hot,  as' a  Board, oopsiderect 

'  "atiy  of  rile  qiK6tiofls-ai  eo^^racing  tiiat  view  of  the  sobject. 

You  did  not  consider  any  oi  the  questions  pot  CO  you  by  the  l^asury 
''  Aff^bracii^  ihac  object J;  ri^Pf  ^  ^^  ^9h 

Did  you  consider  any  of  the  questions  put  to  yon  as  necesttrify  }tmiting 
'■'■  ■  yetif  tetisidcratroit-ta  certain, portf^-  or  did  you  consi<!er  them  as  referable 

-  ifoTK'gMierai  epeniiig  pf  alLche  ports  of  the  kingdom  ^— T  c'oaeeive  that  it 
'  '">•    iwas  ^r^dury-To'Kcotnmcnd  luch  poQi  af  were'iAore'fit  ifaao  iAhiu  to  be 

'  ^    ti^tfnsedor  tvbe  allow^  ''- 

'    ■■'  .'  -^'M^ixi  you  considered  your  duty  aireiuhing  from  your  'ezitniinition  lato 

-  -tbHtubjecc^-Ves..       . 

I  am  to  understand  it  was  the  Board  which  tii^esteif  tbe  liminuion,  and 
not  the  questions  put  to  the  Board  ?— The  panicula^  qnesrion  vrfcich  that 
"  -iQay  h^vd  aiuw<r«d  wasauggcsted  by  the  government  as  one  of  the  ques- 
tions from  the  India  Board,  i  apprehend;  and  pur  iinswef-wag  given,  r^ 
commending  those  ports  which  we  ihought'would  be  most  fit  Uk  receiv- 
'      '-     irig  the  goods. 

HosyourconsidcratioBof  the  subject  been  limitedto  EngUndi  or  has  it 

'  extended  to  Scotland  or.  to  Ireland  ?— Certainly,  I  have  considered  the 

'suti^ectwiih  a  view  ^  the  coa«t.of  Scolhnd,  and  i  think  in  that  respect  it 

'  '      '.  wQuM'be  very  destructive,  ic^decd  to  the  revenue,  if  from  any  circum- 

-  -- '  - 'Stanoaa  they  were  permitted  ta  go  north  abour ;  as  a  Board,  we  -ibinfc  that 

it  would  be-verypfejitdjcul ;  .we  have  often  diicdMed  it. 


r/^aiv^  i?o  ?r.,ni!/tM 


Mtii  .Ca/fi6:  bid  if  Ifl -^iH'lWWirf  W'ltoeot  tfw^hiitrtowmifBwlA aft  ""-iM- ^  ■.. ,  ,]toq. 
'  turn,  sHotilU'-yoilllWWk'^hat  «Wr'*iitof'bimg^it>gi««,f:p 

creased  by  that  cifcHlfisKttte^-^  ihaa)&  th\tJa'ixvi0^i^{.f\ip,f\i\\^  "^IL"  ''  „ 
,.j.  dered  from  its  course,  which  it  migiit  certainly  from  necessity  on  many"*  ^  "" 
,  '  occasioDS  be  obliged  to  tft  rit'tri'^hl  bt  »tfy  unfbrumntC/'ffir:  K^^vcnue» 
.  jr  in  its  course  from  Itidiaj  (t'UWe  to' landiandfidepoiif  i|^,gOQd^„  in  aU 
^/probability  the  manifeslf'iact  ifeight  be  broken  .througbi,. and  ,tbft,goods 
might  be  smuggled  intiytbis 'CtMfHryit^lotfati^.akipAi,  alaQ.  vr^en  th£y 
come  to  this  cou'niry,  tHc'gTWcili'4iab  af<|iioa9b'4b9.rOKrQbf'M  pa^^^^f  'be 
'. ..  greater  will ,  be  the  facility  of  smuggling  out  of  tbe  ihip,  and  defraudit^ 
,:   ,^e£e»xiiMe, "■'■■■■        ■■■'   ■i.-.-'.-.- ..'v-m.-;  ^,„,^,  .^.]^ 

,..-':  ipqyp^!Considc^,  thit  if  ^teecCfctluft  #(M  ttf^iloctifisTeasd^toi^rerse 
the  western  coast^or  Gotland,  \\iCti  #6utd'be'li  gnat  tncnastd  fiujlity  <^ 
stnuggling  East  India  gd6d^  And 'iiU4»iAt&'tbie<i*(aJHh  on  thM  C(nst?--I 

^.^^tiiivlBthcre  WQiUd,  for  the  reason  I  ^tc  in  tny  last  anawcr. 

Would  that  be  increilseidlf  rife  dftccttbtt  Jwiar«£iln  jp  ino#^Ji  ^jyut  ?— . 
.;■  C«ft»iiil¥. 

Sappoqing  tt^eg^  the 'port  of  Hun'td'be'«h«"oftiho  poit»iQ;«r{iich  itn> 
,  poftati^ii^ii^c^^^ed,  db  ^6u  CdnsidJr<^hMt  fromiTthc  nk^nuAaoce  of 

ad<if>ting  a  navigation '  ro'iirfd^-f9i^'i4^tt^'>^tt>«f>€cDCko£  «)d  nortb 
about,  or  through  the  Pentland  Firth,  atM'ftrixKtiibgrtthciiaiW^bl  o^  the 

:  ^urj;^^  Pii,^,  ^c  {''irth.pf  Tar,  an.d  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  risk  iroukt 
be  considerably'mc'reased  ?^riHi'nk'rf«**u]*i  ■<  inpnor'aoqUSinted  with 
that  coast  at  alt ;  but  I  go  upon  the  principle*<^>l^  fCione  (CoaUifhe  ship 
.traveneSythe.mqreQpportupitie^it  h^of  unloading  its  goods,  or  being  met 

■    asd-Jiariog  the  goods  takui'ouft  of  iti^'^''  '  ^■■isi^'^unn  .m  mf.  I 


1-fiariog  the  goods  t^k^i  ouft  of  iti  ^'^ 


■vq  , 


Have  you  thought,  or  has  your  attention  been  dirdatK^ita  bi^oVystem  of 
regulation  bjwbKh  the  importing  merchant  could  be  prevented  from 
adoptii^  that  course  of  navigation  whictt  ha^'^M^ti'idastrr^xd ? — I  should 
tuppoWr'  that  if  the  legislature  were  tO'paW'a'lMuiifastiAetjsDJaliging  the 
cour&e  to  be  ^ir<;ct  from  India  in  this'  codA^ry,  wifbontwtoachiBg  ftt  ati; 
j)ort  till  it  arrived  at  its  port  of  dclivery^^'AHd'defllMiTig'itHaK'gaing  north 
about,  oc  going  tti. any  coast  out  of  thfe' fiKS^S  fhaViunriMtini^uiwould  be 
an  iofriogemeo!  otthe  Qnuifcst  act ;  iUt^ttMfelltM  lacT&nw  > 
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ItiSy      YuQ  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  ic  hnporting  goods isom  Lidk  to 
Kh<|.  the  port  of  Mull,  the  regulations  of  the  manifest  aot  should  prohibit  tlic 

-^     circuitous  voyage  ? — ^Ycs,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

l\t<\yt  you  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  yotrrseU;  with  respect  t»  any 
facts  relative  to  the  port  of  Greenock,  and  the  impoirtatioQ  uto  that 
poi  t  ? — No,  1  have  not. 

Do  you  understand  that  tlie  ordinary  and  common  naYigatioo  to  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  in  coming  from  St.  Helena  or  Madeira,  is  roond  by  the 
north  of  Ireland  or  through  St«  George's  Channel  ?•— «I  do  not  know  which 
line  of  aj^proach  is  used. 

Any  of  the  reports  you  luve  made,  or  any  opinion  you  have  for-med,  is 
>vithout  rclcrcnce  tu  the  navigation  being  by  St.  George's  Channel,  or  by 
the  other  course? — Certainly  we  consider  it  as  the  pprt  is  usually  apr 
piuAched.     1  apprehend  they  have  one  line  which  they  prefer  to  another* 

Can  you  give  any  general  idea,  or  have  you  formed  any  general  com* 
putation  of  the  probable  increased  expense  of  establishment,  considering  it 
iirst  as  rcfcrrible  to  the  importation  to  the  enumerated  ports,  and  secondly, 
as  referrlble  to  general  importation  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  i — It 
lias  rather  been  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  £xcisc,  that  the  increase  of 
establishment  would  not  be  large,  and  they  have  reported  «o,  bait  we  hanre 
not  at  all  anticipated  that  question ;  that  was  not  referred  to  us,  and  «tf 
business  is  so  immense,  ihar  till  it  is,  it  would  be  preovture  porhaps. 

(Examined  by  the  CommiUee.), 

ft 

Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  there  are  circumstances  in  relatmi  to-the 
ports  and  places  in  the  English  Channel,  and  the  habits  ot  the  people 
resident  on  its  coasts,  that  renders  the  navigation  from  the  Laftd'sfind  to 
the  port  of  London  more  open  to  smuggling  aod  illicit  trade,  ihan  tluet  cf 
St.  George's  and  the  Bristol  Channels  ? — I  think  that  the  passage  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Bristol  Channel  to  tlie  port  of  London  has  been  feand 
the  most  hazardous  as  to  tea  and  Easr-Iodia  articles,  .because  tiie  diffei^tt 
sea-ports  near  it  are  many  of  them  watering  places,  and  where  those  artir 
<:les»  which  are  of  a  light  nature,  may  be  more  easily  gifted  from  the  ship 
^nd  smuggled  on  shore. 

Have  not  the  people  on  those  coasts  been  more  trained  to  the  baj[>its  of 
defrauding  the  revenue  than  ti^se  people  wlw  f^eskfe  ttpcn  the  coaats.of 

the 


tfrelmTi  ami  Bristol  Chartntefe  }^1  ha^e  nakn'oWletfgeof  the«\ibjectmore  Jt^hrfNi^hhr^ 
than  that  a  great  number  of  smuggliirtg  cases  have  arisen  on  the  coasts  pi  Esq; 

K^rtt  and  Sussex,  and  cniermg  the  ptjrt  of  Londort. 

Do  not  yon  know  that  in  t6e  navigation  of  the  British  Channel,  in  coa« 
Jtrqnence  of  rocks  and  shoals,  no  hrgc  vessel  can  approach  cither  tlie  En- 
glislityr  Welch  coast  without  the  imminent  hazard  of  being  shipwrecked  ^ 
-—1  think  thcj  could  not ;  but  rn  answering  the  question,  I  would  say  tltat 
tttat  lairge  ressd  might  be  met  wirh  by  small  craft,  which  migfet  lanloa^ 
these  goods  and  favour  smugglmg* 

Arc  not  you  aiware  tbit  it  is  the  present  practice  to  place  officers,  both  of 
the  Excise  and  Customs,  on  board  adi  ships  immediately  on  their  arrival >i| 
King  Road  before  they  come  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  navigastion  tp.  Bri^ 
tol  which  you  have  described  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Is  i%ot  the  rapidity  of  the  ti^e  in  the  narrow  course  of  the  Avon,  fronci 
King  Road  to  Bristol,  so  great  as  to  reader  it  unsafe  for  vessels  to  pasSitt 
flight,  and  to  oblige -vessels  to  pass  with  such  ceterity  as  to  preclude  all  cofir 
▼enience  of  intercourse  wi^th  the  shore  by  boats  t^ — I  have  no^  k^iow ledge 
of  that  circumstance;  I  do  not  know  the  river  navigation  tbeAeieaougibt 
to  answer  it. 

Have  you  observed  that  the  tirod  hanks  of  that  river  .arc  so  gmdiiaUjr 
sloping  as  to  oislige iarge  vessels,  in  all  places^  to  keep  in  tl>e  ioiiddie  of  tbr 
Channel,  at  too  igreat  a  distance  to  throw  any  package  on  shore  ^— rj 
ha^^. 

In  point  of  fact,  do  you  know  of  any  seizure  made  of  goods  attempted 
to  be  smuggled,  or  fraudulently  landed,  between  Kir^g  Road  and  the  docks 
at  Bristol  ? — I  do  xot  remember  any  particular  cases ;  but  1  have  no  doubt 
thait  such  things  have  occurred* 

The  place  alluded  tt>  is  between  King  Road  and  the  entrance  of  the 
docks? — I  cannot  say  that  1  have  any  knowledge  on  that. point  j  I  couI4i 
-have  referred  to  the  seizure  books,  if  I  had  expected  to  be  asked  tlue 
.question* 

Have  you  not  seen  the  port  of  Bristol  since  the  formation  of  the  new 
docks? — Never. 


If  a  persoa  isxiesirous^if  smugglini;  tet;  aiid  other  Chinese  and  East- 
India^ 
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RabertNicbohs^  India  commodities  itr  an  extensive  manner,  and  so  as  to  giire  directbn  to 
Esq.  his  vessel  to  take  a  particular  voyage  before  its  leaving  India  or  Chinai 

-^  which  might  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  being  ordered  to  go 
north  about,  is  it  not  likely  that  that  [>erson  would  employ  a  foreign  ship 
which  is  not  liable  to  any  restraint  in  visiting  China,  rather  than  a  Britisn 
ship  liable  to  restrictions,  and  liable  to  penalties  in  the  voyage  home,  to 
which  the  foreign  ship  is  not  subjected  ? — I  have  not  any  opinion  of  that^ 
in  my  office,  which  would  be  the  most  probable ;  but  I  should  think  a 
British  merchant,  meaning  honestly,  would  employ  a  British  ship ;  if  he 
means  to  smuggle,  I  think  he  would  take  a  foreign  ship. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  many  East  Indian  and  Chinese  commodities 
have  been  smuggled  from  foreign  ships  arriving  in  this  country  ?— I  think 
not  particularly  from  foreign  ships. 

Is  there  any  particular  facility  in  smuggling  on  board  a  British  ship, 
which  does  not  belong  to  a  foreign  ship  ?— -Not  that  1  know  of,  except 
that  the  crew  of  a  foreign  ship  would  be  very  ignorant  of  our  coast;  per* 
haps  there  might  be  that  difference,  but  I  know  of  no  other;  1  should 
suppose  one  ship  w  ^uld  smuggle  on  the  English  coast  as  well  as  another^ 
whether  foreign  or  Bi  itish. 

Are  you  aware  that  a  great  many  vessels  have  arrived  in  this  country 
from  America,  the  m  sters  and  crews  of  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  Liverpool,  many  years  together,  and  therefore  must  be  weH 
acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  have  the  means  of  conducting  any  smug^ 
gling  operation,  in  this  country  ? — I  am  aware  that  American  vessels  have 
arrived  at  Liverpool ;  I  have  understood  so. 

Then  if  there  have  been  many  American  vessels  arrived  in  this  country^ 
and  if,  as  you  have  stated  in  a  former  answer,  there  has  been  no  great 
amount  of  smuggling  from  those  foreign  vessels,  although  equal  facilities 
exist  in  smuggling  from  foreign  vessels  as  from  British  ships,  have  the 
goodness  to  acqua  nt  the  Committee  on  what  grounds  you  think  that  any 
considerable  smuggling  is  likely  to  arise  in  consequence  of  opening  the 
India  trade,  as  proposed,  to  the  out-ports  generally  ? — I  think  that»  po^ 
ticularly  in  the  event  of  peace,  the  vessels  whether  English  or  foreign 
would  in  all  probability  land  their  goods  on  some  foreign  station,  and  that 
then  from  that  statioii  they  might  be'smuggled  into  England,  unlcu  it  was 
a  more  profitable  speculation  to  sell  or  destroy  even  the  ship  itself. . 

.  Your  apprehension  of 'smuggling  relates  xxkCnttto  a  state  of  peace  than 

of 


of-war?-^Np,  I  cannoi:  exclude.  thftj)rpsgect  of  peace  in  the  answer;  lis^beriNicholas^ 

but:  1  think  in  either  case  there  \wuid.  be  smuggRn]^  but  thcfc  wduld  hlc 

much  more  .smuggling  ia  lime  of  pezjce.  '  |  tmnytfiepeiVrianeht* tfUfiet' 

alone  will  be. a  temptation  to  smuggling^. and  that  the  war  duties  afid'  the 

petn^aneiK  duties,  produce  a  g^ea^ti;^  impulse  upon  the  huinan  mitid  to 

souigglc;  in  time  of  war.  w   * 

You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  in  the  event  of  a  British  Vessel  clearing' 
OQt  from. India  to :a  British  port,  he^vy  penalties  would  attach  td  bef 
going  to  a  port  different  to  that  for.  \vhich  she  cleared,  while  in  the  eveiit 
of  a  foreign  vessel  going  from  India  to  any  foreign  port,  no  pena]t]f' 
would  attach ;  is.  it  not  probable^  tlierefore,  that  a  person  disposed  to  land 
Indian  and  Chinese  commodities  in  the  foreign  ports,  in  the  txuinAer 
stated  in  the  answer,  would  prefer  to  employ  a  foreign  rather  than  a  Bri- 
tish ship,  and  that,  in  point  of  face,  the.  opening  of  the  trade  to  ladia, 
as  proposed^  could  have  no  reference  to  such  a  state  of  things  ?*-*!  should 
think  a  merchant  might  prefer  a  foreign  ship  oo  that  account,  as  being 
free  from  the  restrictions  of  any  law,  such  as  the  manifest  act^  or  aoj; 
other  which  might  attach  upon  a  British  ship. 

The  principal  danger  whkb  you  appear  to.  apprehend'^,  arises  from  'the 
consideration  that  depdts  of  tea^  and  other  commodities  liable  to  heairy 
duties,  might  be iof medio  Gk>t.tenburgb,  or  ports  on  the  coast  of  France, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  ibeipg  simiggled  into  this  country ;  as  those  depdls  can 
be  formed  in  spite  of  any  regulation  that  may  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
do  you  imagine  that  the  opening  oif  the  India  and  China  trade  can,  by 
any  possibility,  have  the  lea^t  effect  upon  the  formation  of  such  dep6t8, 
since  the  British  vessel  would  be  liable  to  seizure^  and  not  admitted.into 
the  ports  of  China,  and  the  foreign  vessel  would  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  China^  and  not  be  liable  to  any  question,  in  her  voyage  from 
China  or  India  to  the  ports  of  this  country  ? — I  should  imagine  tltat  a 
difference  would  arise  as  to  the  time,  whether  it  were  in  a  time  of  peace 
or  a  time  of  war ;  in  time  of  war^  one  cannot  suppose  the  possibility 
upon  which  the  question  is  put,  but  in  time  of  peace,  I  sliould  suppose 
those  depdcs  would .  b«  fiarmed  to  be  applied^  to  as  well  by  f  drei^  as  by 
British  ships. 

If  a  person  were  desirous  at  this  moment  to  engage  in  the  smuggling  of 
tea,  •  would  he  not  prefer  to  employ  a  Swedish  ship  to  convey  that  tea  to 
Gottenburgh,  for  the  purpose  pf  being' ceqveyed  a^n  in.  smaller  v^essels 
to  this  country,  rather  than  to  employ  a  British  vessel,  and  t<^  tadce  the 
chance  df  ail  the  smuggling  on  her  voyage  north  about^  which  has  been 

2  1  described 
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tlohcriXlcholaSj  described  in  the  former  answer  ? — I  conceive  this  would  be  a  question 
Esq.       .    more  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  than  of 
myself. 

What  article  in  the  import  from  India  and  China,  do  you  conceive  to 
be  most  likely  to  be  smuggled  ? — ^Tea,  unquestionably,  so  far  as  it  comes 
within  my  knowledge. 

On  the  supposition  that  tea  were  prohibited  entirely  being  brought  in 
private  vessels  from  India,  do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  likely  that 
any  considerable  quantity  of  tea  would  be  smuggled  in  the  private  vessels 
from  India  ?— I  should  think  there  would,  on  the  general  principle  that  a 
very  high  dutied  article  will  cause  a  temptation. 

If  you  were  assured  that  a  very  considerable  temptation  to  smuggle  tea 
from  Gottciiburgh  and  from  America  did  exist;  and  since  you  have  said 
that  no  large  quantity  of  tea  has  been  smuggled  by  foreign  ships  from 
those  countries,  notwithstanding  the  high  temptation,  do  you  not  think  it 
likely  that  restrictions  might  be  imposed  sufficient  to  prevent  any  consi- 
derable smuggling  of  tea  in  British  ships  frpm  India? — The  time  I  have 
spoken  to,  is  to  the  extent  of  nearly  the  whole  war ;  the  country  has  been 
at  war  so  many  years,  my  answers  have  gone  to  a  state  of  war :  I  conceive 
that  the  immense  value  of  tea,  as  an  article  for  smuggling,  would  produce 
of  itself  agreat  deal  of  smuggling,  and  that  that  would  increase  in  time  of 
peace;  that  the  Americans,  and  people  of  other  countries,  would  be 
the  carriers  of  it  for  the  profit  attending  it;  and  that  the  English  carrier 
would  risk  the  highest  penahies  of  the  manifest  act,  or  any  other  act 
that  might  impose  a  penalty,  to  make  that  profit. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  penalty  attaching  upon  a  vessel  of  350 
tons  measurement,  was  the;  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  cargo  upon  any 
teas  being  found  on  board,  would  you  think  it  worth  any  merchant*s 
while  to  enter  upon  a  smuggling  adventure  from  India,  for  any  prospect 
of  advantage  he  could  obtain  from  such  a  measure  ? — The  question  which 
is  put  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  a  calculation  between  the  value  of 
the  ship  and  its  freight,  whether  included  in  the  manifest  or  not,  and 
penalties  which  the  infiingement  of  the  law  might  occasion  to  the  com- 
mander or  proprietor,  and  the  parties  concerned ;  if  the  result  of  that 
calculation  were  profitable,  I  should  think  tliat  the  risk  would  be  in- 
curred. It  has  happened  ao  frequently,  from  my  experience^  in  matters 
of  seizure. 

Arc 
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Are  you  aware  that  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  in  ans^ver  to  Bx>bert Nicholas^. 
the  fourth  question,  it  is  stared  "  in  the  event  of  peace  it. does  not  appear  Esq. 

that  the  danger  of  smuggling  would  be  materially  enhanced  as  far  as  it  ^— — -v — "^ 
regards  the  direct  trade  with  China  or  India  in  British  vessels,  but  great 
opportunities  would  be  given  for  those  of  America  to  introduce  teas  and 
other  articles  privately ;  and  by  the  ships  of  both  countries  such  goods 
might  be  lodged  in  places  of  deposit  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  islands^, 
for  smuggling  in  small  craft  into  this  country  ;"  and  that  the" apprehen- 
sion entertained  by  that  Board,  appeajs  therefore  to  be  principally  direct- 
ed to  the  smuggling  by  foreign  vessels  ? — I  a(n  perfectly  aware  of  that 
being  in  the  Board's  report,  though  my  name  i»  not  to  it,  I  perfectly  as- 
sented to  that  report,  and  was  piesent.  in  i^ci  at  the  ordering,  and  after- 
wards at  the  reading  of  that  report ;  the  second  report  I  was  not  present 
at,  I  was  then  out  of  attendance,,  but  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinions  of 
each  of  those  reports. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the.  extent  of  .smuggling  will  depend 
considerably  upon  the  means  of  concealment  of.  the  goods  after  they  are 
conveyed  from  the  vessel  ? — I  can  imagine  thct  smuggling  out  at  sea  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  smuggling  near  the  land;  *and  I  shoyd  suppose 
that  the  goods  which  can  be  the  easiest  concealed,  will  be  the  soonest 
taken.  * 

Do  not  you  therefore  imagine,-  that  in  a  thinly  populated  conntty; 
where  every  transaction  is  easily,  observed,  and  where  theabsence  even  of 
a  boatman  or  his  boat  might  be  instantly  noticed,  these  circumstances 
would  prevent  smuggling  from  taking  place  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
such  a  district  ? — I  think  not ;  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  there  are  subterraneous  receptacles  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  smugglers;  caves  which  they  frequent  but  do  not  live  in, 
and  where  they  deposit  smuggled  goods;  and  they  are  persons  living  at 
sea  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  not  on  shore,  so  as  to  be  aiissed  firom 
their  villages  as  inhabitants*  ...,//.. 

Do  not  the  easy  means  of  disposal  of  smuggled  goods  afforded  in  Lon- 
don and  the  neighbourhood,  form  a  considerable  inducement  and  facility 
to  smugglers,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  ?— Certainly ;  in.  a  great  town  lik6  thi»,  there  will  be  a  larger 
vent  for  articles  ;  but  if  you  can  imagine  a.sliip's  smuggled  freight  to  be 
landed  on  any  of  the  western  coasts,  I  will  answer  for  it,  it  will  be  dis^ 
persed  throughout  the  country  by  persons- who  distribute  it  wherever  they 
suppose  it  to  be  wanted  ;  it  is  dispersed  as  much  in  the  country  as  in  Lon- 

2  Y  2  don:: 
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R^hrtKicholas ,  don  :  I  do  ftdt  conceit,  wtwpt  is  to  its  beirtg  a  greater  town  than  any 
C^«  otli^r^  it  is  mdre  favoured,  ad  to  itfitggling,  than  any  other ;  goods  re« 

landed  da  retired  spots  of  tt^  coast,  and  dispersed  over  the  country  by 
that  skill  which  the  distresses  6f  mankind  induce  them  to  exercise. 

'  You  have  atated^  that  the  most  daoger&us  article  in  smuggling  is  tea^ 
and  that  a  very  considerable  appreheiif^ioti  is  entertiUfied  by  you,  xA  largtt 
quantitits  being  smujggled  Xfi  consequence  of  vessels  going  north  ibbout) 
do  yoB  conceive  it  possible  in  sujch  a  district  of  countryi  as  you  appre- 
hend the  tea  most  th'ecefdte  be  landed  in,  and  where  it  is  imagined  it  is 
nnpossible  it  cpukl  be  consumed,  a  very  great  difficulty  would  ftriye  in  its 
disposal,  and  very  great 'risk  of  its  being  seised,  so  as  in  feet  very  thuch  M 
check  any  such  illicit  trade  ?^*-«I  meant  my  last  answer  to  go  to  spirits ;  I 
do  OK  know  as  fio  npa^  what  the  effect  would  be. 

Woold  it  be  more  difficult  to  convey  tea  than  brandy?—!  should  think 
it  would;  that  spirits  would  go  in  casks  obviously  used  in  the  tountry, 
and  might  not.be  supposed  to  be  smuggled  goods ;  but  a  person  carrying 
parcels  of  tea,  it  would  naturally  raise  a  question  in  a  ptiUic  hottse^  or 
any  other  place,  what  it  was  the  man  was  carrying. 

In  cases  of  seizure,  when  no  fraud  is  presumable^  but  some  ofienct 
from  ignorance  or  negligence  has  been  committed  against  the  law,  have 
the  goodness  to  state  in  what  manner  the  Board  acts } — ^The  Board  are 
always  desirous  of  distinguishing  between  an  intentional  act  of  fraud  and 
a  breach  of  the  law ;  and  a  breach  of  the  law  may  be,  not  conforming  to 
regulations,  not  putting  proper  marks  to  agree  with  the  ship's  books, 
many  of  those  things  may  be  an  infringement  of  regulations,  which  are 
distinguishable  from  positively  fraudulent  attempts  or  acts  to  cheat  the 
revenue. 

When  it  proceeds  from  ignorance  or  negligence  perfectly  well  esta* 
blished,  is  the  vessel  and  goods  delivered  back,  or  are  they  liable  even  in 
such  cases  to  forfciiure,  or  is  the  owner  liable  to  some  fine  ? — It  is  very 
seldom  that  large  vessels  are  detained,  the  exciseable  articles  are  not  <n 
that  value  to  induce  us  ro  prosecute  the  vessel  in  the  Exchequer;  it  has 
happened,  but  we  do  not  forfeit  a  v«ssel'*for  some  very  slight  article  being 
smuggled  into  the  countfy,  or  being  either  liable  to  confiscation  from 
not  having  its  -proper  mark,  or  not  being  reported,  we  go  to  the  article 
and  not  to  the  ship,  if  we  can  do  it ;  we  disUngnisb  between  what  is  a 
criminal  act  and  a  breach  of  tfat  l«w»    * 

If 
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Ha  mistake  IS  committed  in  igtertwttfe  xjr  sArw  <iegtect,  d««;«ot  it  Ri>hdrtNrck^la^ 
vxnj  with  it  some  punishment,  erven  "^^ere  it  is  lidamted  tk)  frartrd  is  in*  f^j^. 

tended  ?— Where  there  are  breaches  t>f  regutetidti^  in  soiwe  osm  iherc     * 
ought  to   be  punishment.     There  is  uniquestionably^   in  many  cases,   a 
penalty  uktn,  but  the  pepalty  il  ^irfteii  aitijg^ted  abcMftdt^^^ 
«tanoe««  '      ^^.: 

* 

You  have  stated^  that  a  good  deal  of  the  risk  to  the  Visife«nie  tfepcfeids 
tipon  the  extent  of  the  line  of  coast  which  a  ship  has  t6  pass  coming  to 
its  port  (»f  d^eiivety ;  do  not  you  thipk  tbat«  pi^rt^rhime  tttbr  port  of 
Plymouth  is,  provided  all  the  accoramodatiim  on  »bof^  of  legal  qoAjFt 
and  ports  were  such  as  are  suitable  to  the  Ekciie  and  Cmstomsj  betfier  ai^ 
tuated  as  a  port  for  the  import  and  export  of  Indian  commodities  i — i 
think  it  4^. 

Are  not  the  duties  on  tea  now  higher  thaii  they  ev«wkeni«^^Y«^ 
^eyans. 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  at  present  much  smuggling  of  tea,  the 
temptation  being  so  great  ?«— >The  Board  hkn  said  in  their  report  there  is 
tiot  much  smuggling  in  tea  of  late,  but  there  have  been  pantcular  in- 
stances of  considerable  quantities  being  smuggled ;  there  was  a  great  deal 
nmuggled  iit  the  £ast-India  ships  posing  through  the  Downs^  last  year^ 
and  seised  by  the  Lively,  Captam  Lilburn, 

To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  small  degree  of  smi^glitig,  not- 
withstanding the  temptation  is  so  high  ?-^I  really  cinnot  answer  to  what 
causes  it  is  to  be  attributed,  it  does  not  fall  withm  my  situation  as  a  com- 
missioner of  Excise  to  account  for  it :  whether  (here  ma^  be  countries  to 
which  it  may  be  carried,  from  whence  it  nday  not  be  easily  brought  here;; 
but  of  late  there  has  not  been  much  smuggling  of  tea ;  I  should  rather 
conceive  it  is  owing  to  the  war,  preventing  access  to  and  from  these 
countries. 

To  what  petjod  do  you  go  back,  when  you  speak  of  lately  ?~-Three  br 
four  years.     . 

You  conceive  the  lAog^tiig  has  o*ftiiifeh^Ly  dectefted  within  three 
or  four  years  ? — I  thiivk  it  has,  in  tea. 

Dd  you  think  that  if  ships  from  India  dt  350  ttes  butfaea^  wei«  ad- 
mitted to  Mme  of  thf  outopmiaib  b*t  not  with  tea,  thtre  woaid  during 

the 
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oberiNicholas,  the  war  be  a  considerable  increase  of  smuggling  of  tea  ?— Yea  ;  I  think 
Esq.  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  a  greater  vent,  for  it,  by  there  being  more 

'        "*"""■ — '      ports  opeo,  and  more  ships  employed. 

♦  ■  -I 

You  do  not  think  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  to  which  you  have  al- 
luded, would  sufficiently  restrain  it  in  that  case  ? — The  circumstances  of 
the  war  would  operate  the  same,  only  it  would  operate  upon  an  extended 
field  for  smuggling. 

When  you  speak  of  the  war,  you  mean  to  speak  of  a  state  of  things  ta 
which  no  friendly  or  neutral  ports  are  open  for  vessels,  not  simply  the  ciD* 
cunutance  of  our  war  with  France  ? — Certainly, 

»  ■  • 

Then  supposing  us  to  continue  at  war  with  France,  and  some  of  the 
states  in  the  north  of  Europe  to  be  friendly,  and  therefore  permitted  to 
trade  with  India,  and  their  ports  perfectly  open  ;  do  not  you  conceive  that 
the  ships  of  those  states  would  have  at  least  an  equal  facility  of  smuggling 
tea  with  the  British  ships? — Yes,  I  should  think  they  would. 

Then  do  not  you  consider  that  the  circumstance  of  British  ships  being 
absolutely  prohibited  from  having  tea  on  board  under  the  penalty  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  ships  moreover  employed  in  the 
trade  being  limited  to  350  tons  at  the  least,  would  render  it  much  more 
disadvantageous  to  smuggle  from  those  vessels  than  from  those  of  fo* 
rcigners  ? — I  think  it  must  be  more  disadvantageous. 

When  the  smuggling  of  tea  prevailed,  did  it  not  chiefly  take  place  from 
ships  at  sea,  and  not  in  port  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  where  the  greater 
smuggling  has  happened,  whether  out  at  sea,  or  within  any  legal  quay  or 
dock;  I  have  never  compared  it,  or  in  my  own  mind  considered  where 
the  greater  v/as,  but  I  should  think  at  sea. 
• . .       ■     • 

Would  it  not  be  extremely  easy  to  smuggle  tea  from  a  smj^Jl  fgreiga 
vessel  permitted  by  law  to  have  tea  on  board  and  to  approach  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  coast  ? — A  small  foreign  vessel  would,  from  its  feci* 
lities,  be  more  likely  to  smuggle  than  a  large  foreign  vessel. 

Or  than  any  British  vessel  ? — Or  than  any  British  vessel. 

Then  supposing  the  temptations  to  smuggle  tea  to  be  very  high,  and 
those  three  modes  of  smuggling  to  exist ;  namely,  smuggling  from  the 
Company^s  ships ;  the  smuggling  referred  to  in. the  late  questions  from  for 

reign 
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reign  private  ships;  and  smuggling  by  re-landing  goods  upon  which  the  RohertNtcbotaSf 
drawback  is  obtained  ;  would  not  those  three  modes  of  smuggling  be  per-  "Esq. 

fectly  sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  for  smuggled  tea,  without  any     ^ 
further  opening  of  the  British  trade  ? — I  dare  say  they  would. 

Then  is  the  Committee  to  understand  it  as  your  opinion,  that  in  time  of 
peace,  when  all  those  facilities  would  be  the  greatest,  the  difference  ' 
between  the  smuggling  that  would  take  place  in  the  case  supposed  in  the 
last  question,  and  in  case  of  adding  to  those  facilities,  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  trade  in  other  Indian  and  Chinese  goods  than  tea,  to  some  of 
the  out-ports,  would  be  very  considerable  ? — In  time  of  peace,  I  thinky  it  is 
perfectly  probable  and  likely  that  the  ninety  per  cent,  upon  tea  may  not 
continue:  there  are  so  many  things  1 6  vary  the  subject  in  time  of  peace, 
that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  form  an  opinion  upon  them;  if  the  tea  be- 
came an  article  not  paying  so  high  a  duty  as  it  does  now,  it  must  operate 
very  considerably ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  and  many  other  duties,  which 
form  the  means  of  the  country  at  present,  will  be  necessarily  lowered, 
more  or  less,  according  to  sound  policy.  I  think  any  increase  of  trade 
would  give  an  opening  to  more  smuggling,  and  occasion  more  smuggling ; 
and  that  supposing  the  duties  to  continue  high,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
temptation  ;  if  the  duties  were  lower,  it  would  vary  my  opinion ;  I  should 
conceive  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  ought  to  produce,  and  may  produce, 
an  increase  of  trade  and  shipping;  and  that  if  that. circumstance  should 
produce  an  increase  of  trade  and  shipping,  that  will  produce  an  increase 
of  smuggling. 

Taking  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  importation  of  tea  in  private  ships  shall 
be  absolutely  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law,  will  not 
tea  be  an  article  which  it  will  be  most  dangerous  to  smuggle  ? — I  think  it 
will ;  the  payment  of  the  tea  duty  amounts  to  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions, and  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  duties  of  excise  from  Indian  goods,' 
that  when  the  excise  duty  on  tea  is  excluded,  I  do  not  think  the  other 
excise  duties  are  ^  IOO,COO,  or  three  parts  of  J?100,000,  from  the  arllclcs 
remaining  chargeable  after  the  tea  is  taken  out ;  therefore  what  I  say  of ^ 
the  danger,  arises  from  a  view  to  risk  and  forfeitures  on  breach  of  regu* 
lations,  from  the  information  I  may  possess  from  any  officer. 

Taking  for  instance  the  article  of  tobacco,  is  there  not  a  greater  risk  of 
smuggling  than  there  would  be  o/  tea  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  tobacco  smuggled,  I  should  suppose  tea  was  a  much  more  im** 
portant  subject. 

Supposing 
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RoberiNiclu)las^  Supposing  it  to  he  made  unlawftil  for  any  British  vessel,  cofn»ng  fiFoitt: 
£^q^  ,  the  East- Indies,  to  have  tea  on  board,  and  that  the  confiscation  of  dw- 
V  '  '  ship  and  cargo,  should  ensue,  would  not  that  be  a  penalty  higher  than 
any  which  now  attaches  to  any  other  article,  on  which  there  is  st  duty  o£ 
excisei  and  which  could  be  enforced  through  so  great  a  range  of  voyage  ? 
—The  excise  have  a  great  number  of  articles  which,  when  any  fraudulent 
transaction  attends  them,  both  the  vessel,  or  the  cart,  or  waggon,  or  what- 
ever carriqs  them,  is  liable  to  confiscation.  It  would  not  be  a  new  thing 
in  the  excise ;  and  the  Board  would  have  to  mitigate,  discretionaliy,  a  very 
high  penalty  on  account  of  tea,  as  they  would  on  account  of  tobacco, 
and  vice  versd ;  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  penalty  to  its-  full 
amount,  would  rather  arise  from  its  appearing  to  the  Board  of  Excise  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  legitJature  that  we  should  enforce  it  (if  w«  could 
understand  from  the  wording  of  the  act  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature)  and  we  should  only  confiscate  the  ship,  and  prosecute 
upon  the  bond  for  one  chest  of  tea,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  good  of  this  country,  in  a  commercial  light,  that  we  should  pu« 
nish  as  much  for  one  chest  of  tea  as  we  should  for  500 ;  but  if  it  ap« 
pear^d  tliat  it  was  brought  with  a  criminal  intention  to  smuggle,  I  think 
we  should  not  relax.  I  have  considered  the  manifest  act  in  many  in« 
stances  as  oppressive  upon  the  captains  from  China  for  many  years;  but 
I  should  think*  on  the  opening  of  a  trade  like  this,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Would  not  this  be  an  act  of  more  plain  evasion  of  the  law  than  many 
occurring  under  the  manifest  act,  and  where  the  act  has  not  been  en- 
forced  ? — 1  know,  hardly,  any  shade  of  difference  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  law  is  contravened  if  the  manifest  mentions  a  few  chests  more  or 
less  than  there  are  on  board ;  but  doe  it  make  no  distinction  whether  it 
is  one  or  one  hundred  chests  ?— If  it  were  an  old  law,  or  an  old  regulation. 
It  might  make  some  difference ;  but  if  it  is  a  new  law  to  prevent  increased 
occasions  jof  smuggling,  it  would  become  the  Revenue  Boards  not  to  bt 
sot  hcDient  as  they  have  been. 

Supposing  a  law  to  take  place,  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  do  you  think  it 
would  have  a  great  effect  in  preventing  this  branch  of  smuggling  ?— I  do 
not  think  alone  it  would  prevent  smuggling  ;  but  i  think  it  would  be  tbo' 
gvcatesr  prevention  of  saiuggling  of  any  ^hing,  except  one  which  1  have 
suggested  in  anothcK^place.  I  think  the  taking  awiy  the  privilege  ton- 
nage and  the  Manifest  Act^  both,  would  be  almost  the  only  metas  that 

would 
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would  pr«|on»  the i£cycpuc  from  smugglinei  every. thing  else  would  bt  RobertyichUu. 

Would.notall  the  ^aeasuxcs  contemplated  irtyoti^ 
the  iccreased  di^ulty  of  scnvi^Iing  jn  Bfiiim  sbipsl  a^  COtxf;^ed'Mth"^'" 
fertf^ncifs  ?r-TKey  woyld  ceitHirily,:,becfati8e  fhe  'fi6t(tfi^h'ahriM  ifrdiuld  not  -^  ' 
be  bouad  by  our  Jaws  ^n  many  cases.  **  '       v         ?     -   -    ^    ^  i  -* 

.1  '  >  «^  '■«■■-'■■'..'.■■■;.,..) 

III  your  opinion  are  cot^smugglcrs  more'  induced  by  the  ti^m|>tatioA  -pf 
bi^h  profit  than  by  the  fciir^6f  nsk/eSbcfciatty*as  often  the  sniugglcr  ttuijr 
not  be  the  owner  qf  the  ship  ?— I  think  thty  kfe.  '  -      -  .  -  -      -  ,  i 


Having  Stated  that  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  tfic  out- ports  ifeay   : 
naturally  be  expected  to  produce  an  increase  of  trade^  would  Hot  that 
increase  of  trade  produce  such  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue  at 
would  be  likely  to  counterbalance  tlie  additional  charge  of  colleetion»    - 
and  any  defalcation  that  might  arise  ffom' increased  snniggling-?— At  the 
irst  blush  it  seems  to  carry  an  idea  th^t  it  would,  both 'in  my  mind^  nnd    ' 
probably  other  men  s  mfnds ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  a  great  iocrease  of 
smuggling,  and  that  therefore  that  iricriase  of  smuggling  will  counteract 
all  the  increase  of  revenue  that  may  arise,  and  even  go  to  affect  the 
expense  or  the  cstal^lrshmcnt.'"*     "•    '  ... 

Has  the  increase  of  smuggling  borne  any  proportion  to  the  incteue  of 
revenue  of  ilate  upon  any  aniclc  whatever  ?  —1  think  not ;  but  the  greatest 
^flfcct  of  that  act  was  that  of  the  commutation  let ;  that  produced'  ih 
asiUuiishii>g  effect  Ce^^  

That  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  of  revenue^  without  an  inctMseof  : 

smuggling  ?— Certainly. 

•»   ■  ■      ■  p  » 

.You  have  stated  tl^at  smuggling  might  take  place  out  of  iMseb;  by  ^i 

.persons  not  the*^  owners  ^of  the  Vessels^' \indet  tnb  petialti^' wlNch  Iwve 

|.bf<n  already  stared ;  is  it  riot  likely  *th4t  the  oxvUer  of  Ibe  vesael  ^onhi  » 

'  employ  captain's  and  officers '^horti  lie  dotlctited  -  to  bd  Tigikine   and  » 

jealous  in  preventing  sfnuggling ?— -I  have  nodcsKibf  that  he ^botdemplay/f 

the  moit  honest  and  trust  vyorthy  men  that  he  could,  if  he  was  liable  in  his 

fortune  for  th^  loss  by  the  conduct  of  h'ts  officers  beih^''tbe.froftci^:df 
:  that  c^ractjer: '  .    /  '     *      '-'""■"■■    '■.■^.v..    •..,...:■,,.•>  ,.f  ■    .    ^ 

In  point  of  fact^.are  y9u  awafre  df  an7 4Pther  Abcrlpttofl  o£  fwieb  poCs 
,^.,i^hU;^  9»  n}^  im&S^^PfL  ^^  t»kefi  trfade  as^atifrtfP'tke  tlfipl  ol itjM  <' 
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Robe^'tjNicholaSy  East  India  Company  ? — In  my  own  department,  I  ihiok  of  the  cfptkin^s 
Esq.  store&^and  things  of  jthat  sort,  there  is  more  smuggling  from  East-India 

— '     ships  thari'from  most  other  \'essels. 


"V^" 


You  have  stated,  also,  that  any  irregularity  arising  from  ignorance  or 
negligence  is  always  followed  by  punishment,  even  when  no  fraud  can  be 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  owners  of  the  ship ;  has  any  punishment  in  any 
instance  been  attached  to  the  East-India  Company,  as  owners  of  the  ship, 
or  as  proprietors  of  other  goods  on  board  the  same  vessel,  in  consequence 
of  any  goods  smuggled  in  their  ships  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  am  unable 
to  enumerate  cases  of  that  sort;  the  common  prosecution  is  against  the 
commander  of  the  vessel  for  the  smuggling  transaction  ;  that  is  generally 
tiie  case,  that  comes  before  us  under  the  manifest  act. 

Do  not  you  remember  a  late  instance,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Ely 
Indiaman,  with  her  cargo,  was  attached  in  a  poit  m  Ireland,  on  account 
of  some  private  smuggling  on  board  that  vessel  ? — I  am  nor  aware  of 
any  transaction  of  the  kind,  as  happening  in  irela«.d;  we  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Board  of  Revenue,  I  could  only  know  ir  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  it  in  the  newspaper.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  s  ^y  that  every  breach  of  the  law  was  punished,  for  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  or  not ;  and  that  we  do,  generally,  in 
all  cases  under  the  malt  laws,  in  which  there  are  numerous  breaches  of 
regulation,  and  upon  which  if  wc  did  not  put  some  penalty,  they  would 
be  practised  by  low  people ;  but  we  do  not  scarcely  ever  seek  the  whole 
penalty,  and  we  understand  the  legislature  has  given  us  a  limit^  not  al- 
ways to  be  acted  up  to;  for  was  that  done,  it  would  make  the  excise  laws, 
which  are  heavy  in  penalties,  intolerable  ;  but  that  we  may  exercise  a  fair 
and  honourable  discretion. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  any  case  where  a  deviation  from  positive 
law  has  taken  place,  there  is  no  punishment  follows  ? — ^The  legislature 
some  years  ago,  in  order  to  give  the  Board  ot  Excise  a  power  of  restoring 
the  article  itself,  passed  a  very  short  law  enabling  us  to  name  a  compen 
sation  fine,  upon  which  the  article  itself  might  be  given  up^  or  the  for 
feiture  lessened,  which  is  often  acted  upon. 

In  all  cases  there  is  a  forfeiture,  or  a  confiscation  of  the  goods  ?— No 
in  very  many  cases  indeed  the  forfeiture  is  remitted,  and  the  goocfs  re 
stored. 

Without  any  penalty  ? — ^Without  any  thing  more  than  the  payment  of 

cxpeoces 
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cxpeniM :  X  tin  ia  the  habit  of  writing  every  ^y,  **  restore  on  ptyntot  BobertyicKolas, 
of  Aityihd^ncpflmei.**  .  .   ,  fi«q- 

[The  Witness  withdreir. 
Adjourned  till  tcMnorrot^j  1 1  o'clock. 
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FffRf  m,  23*  dttf  ^j»rf7M  1813. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan  in  the  Chain. 

JOHN  VIVIAN,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows ;. 

Mr.  Jackson.]     You  arc  solicitor,  I  believe,  to  the  Excise  ?-— I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Excise  ?--Scvcn  and    John  Vh 
twenty  years.  Esq. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  trade  and  the  present  considerable  rate 
of  duties,  has  the  smuggling  of  teas  or  of  East-India  goods,  upon  the 
whole,  taken  place,  to  any  considerable  extent,  within  the  last  year,  under 
the  present  system  of  conducting  the  East-India  and  China  trade  ?— I  ap- 
prehend not  to  any  very  considerable  extent ;  it  has  not  come  to  our 
knowledge  at  least. 

Do  you  consider  it  ns  great,  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  brought  into 
legal  consumption  ?— I  should  apprehend  not ;  certainly  the  qimptity  of 
tea  smuggled  of  late  years,  has  by  no  means  been  so  much  os  it  foriperly 

was. 

•  • 

To  what  period  do  you  allude,  when  you  say  formerly  ?— -»A  great  inany 
years  ago,  before  the  commutation  act :  we  have  had  instances  of 
smuggling  of  late  years,  but  I  do  not  remember  above  five  or  six  different 
ships,  out  of  which  any  considerable  quantity  has  been  smuggled. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  has        •  less  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
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\fyhii^  VivUui,    "than^during  the. preceding  periods,  since  .  the  commtitatiQp  ac^  ;  o^ 'that 
'Esq.  K  since  the  <;ommutation  act  it  has  been  somewhat  afaioiit  what  it  has  Wen 

.'nyitbin?.juhe»]as(!.fiy.e  <0L.9ii^  years  ?--^I  do  not  apprehendv  generally,  that 
J  VmuggUog  has;  been,  greater  within  the  last  five  or  stx  years,  thai  it  had 
L  ))eeQ  lor  several  ycars'previously  ^  it  is  not  an  article  that  has  been  upon  the 
increase^        . 

"-j/.  ;-,^  M,^^  ^  .^.;   ■■'.".   •■ 

In  tfie  event  of  tile  import  trade  froriftlndra  and  the  TSsfcm  "seas  Being 
open  to  the  out-ports  generally,  would  the  danger  of  smuggling  be  in- 
creased! and  in  what;|4^g|ree.?7~I  auprpkqnd  it  must  of  necessity  increase, 
but  the  degree  of  Increase  it  is  im^osMDle  to  *form  a  conjecture  on  ;  my 
reason  for  thinking  it  must  increase,  is  this,  that  there  wouid  not  nnly  be 
a  much  greater  .ijurnber  of  ships  from  wheifce  the  sniugsjling  would  take 
place^  but  there  must  also  be  a  much' greater  number  of  porfs'of  desti- 
nation ;  those  ports  possibly  might  not  be  all  equally  well  guarded,  nor 
would  It.  be  in  the  power  ot  revenue  officers,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  those  ships  might  be  expected,  as  nearly  ^'fhey'afe  enabled  to 
do  in  the  present  course  ot  the  East-India  trade. 


»»* 


Do  you  ^  apprehend^  from  the  circumstances  you  ha^e  stated,  or  from 
other  circumstances^  that  the  apprenended  Increase  of  smliggling  would  be 
serious  and  cot^iderable  ?«— I  should  think  so. 

Would  there  be  any  material  distinction^"  as  to  the  degree  of  that  danger 
in  time  of  war  or  pirace,  and  if  you  think  so,  state  them  separately  ?— 'I 
should  think  that  there  would  be  more  in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of 
war,  because  in  time  of  peace  there  is  a  greater  extent  of  coast  which  can 
become  the  place  of  deposit  of  those  articles;  for  though  at  present 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  (which  were  formerly  places  of  deposit)  are'^by 
modern  acts  of  Parliament  under  great  restrictions,  which  very  much 
indeed  check  the  importation  from  theoqe,  yet  those  Acts  of  FarKament 
would  become,  I  apprehend,  in  a  considerable  .degree  weakened /m  their 
force  in  time  of  peace,  because  then  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France 
would  afford  as  convenient  a  place  of  deposit,  nearly,  as  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  themselves ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  pentons 
by  whom  the  s.mtigglihg  is  conducted  (ihe  seamen) 'are  now' very  rtiuch 
employed  in  thenavy  ;  but  they  will,  I-prCbumc,  return 'to  their  ancient 
courses  when  at  libeny. 

■    ■  ■  •  .    ■  -  , 

Can  you  name  any  port  which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  as  safe  for 

apprebeAd 


^ai«   jyJVM   AiaillC   dlJJ    JJUI  I    W1ML,1J,    111    JTUUI  JUUgllJCIJl,     VlfUUlU    UC 

-tbo  revenue  a&  that  of  London,  for  the  imfSortation  of  fiast-Indfa  and 
Chinese  commodities  ?— I  apprebeAd  none. 


If 


■iBigBi^i«wftaips>pi^  'ijtlf?. 


..  'T  9(^9oAk  irffpc^fft  trade iie:9pl^T^  ^Jii|i&dr^>^i 

.ef  the  ts venae  Mqix»e<lbar'90ch  tpishs  sbouU  -Jie  'IUi>i(^«  ai»i^jF'^Oi^to  l^^- 

which  ^iDrt<i  w«Arid  y*m  iscomm^nd^tichiatpoiit  trade ^6  be  liav?ttedl-M-^?  ^- 
more  the  ports  were  limited,  the  more  advantageous  to>fh^:*r€fv«0u©f . I 

:  iii|iprcbend  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  ta  state^which  portat  w<>atd  l)e  e^tt^d 
to  the  preference  over  others,;  much  c(f  that  woufd. depend  apon^«iciMilSes 
to  be  provided  for  those.ports,  such  as  docks  surrounded  by  .walls».andotb^ 

V  cifcumstannFoeSy  whkh  peiiaffiv^^  not  exist/    '     -'^  '^-i'  >]! 

.\r.Gan  yout  stated the.i^rouad& . up(m  i^hiohtt^  IliTetpi?oU 

Ptymoutfa;  Foct5mcni£h»>and!lila}U  have'b«enrveca^mended;;^'pt^felistic^ 
iivMthe'<2ommisi'ioQers^  rin  ^their  ^Report  ?»-«*I  cannot .  so^i^wer  ihat  lauesfiim  ; 
i.  ^m  <  unacquainted  /'With  ;their  ^BOtiws,  othevmse  thati  b^  !a< '  va^e 
veoBJectupe.  •  ."  '^^1 

,    Do  you  know  what  other  ports.atpreseot,  besi^esithosemQntioited^'^.of 

Liverpool,   3ristQl».   Plymouth,    Portsmouth,  and   Hull,  are>  ailoMi^diUd 

Hvarchoufee  cgoods  upon.-the^betfiding.systwtl  at  present! fS-rrTbey*  a^rcA^ry 

Yiuinerous,<but  Lam  not  prepared. to  state  tbem  y  there  is  a  list  of  them> 

I  apprehend,  deUvered  in  to  the  Committee,  "^ 

I^tkotthe^ entrance  into  Liverpool, jfcamtf the  westof.^g^^t  )cngth,»«id 
•fcT4he'mt!>st.^rt  open  ?— My  observations  did  not  extend  to  the  entrance 
,4>f>  the  'fort,  4>.ttt  m^t&  confiaed  to  the^port  itself,  .the  docks.  -' 


.'n.» 


j\ 


not'.ihe  defeks  of  that  port  ^en-  on;  aU-  aidfiii  andf  surrotinded  vl^h 
r^flbops, ' "warehouses^ .  piriblic^htHises,  and  other  ;buildings i'-^At.Jthe  time  I 
•«iaw' them 'they  were  ;.(it  was  about,.  I  believe,  eight.^  teric  yeatsaj^,) 
,«ai9d  FiK)6t  conveniently  indeed  circumstanced  forsmvig^ling;$  itvifiisbipos- 
'««ible*to  conceive  any  thing  better,  adaptied for.  smuggling  gDodaieb<sliDre 
from  the ehipsii)  the  dock&y  thaa.tbose  ^9p&  and  .public-houses  and  <faeliars^ 
'^of  all  ^descriptions  were.  ^v  .        ,01*;;    -ic;^ 

Do  you  4-Qgard  Liverpool  as  liuiaeKpo^ed^  .iy>tWitlis|andif^  tHdoaiw  pf 

r  (he  tides-men  on  shore,  .andthe  vigilance,  of ,  the  i8igh|tlyi.viwtcb.:(WTtir\he 

•  officers  were  all  to  do  .^eir  duty:  it  would  be  one  .things;  vbutrin.the/Way 

'in  which  officers  do  discharge  tbeit  duty^.  I  should  thinkH^al  the- rqvseitue 

must  of  necessity  be  very  insecure  there  in  the  state  jL  savyitho^poftadboDut 

ten  years  ago. 

-  Froip  i^y  knpwles^a  which  yoq.  po^^s*  ktv%  yiHlireaaonutotWnbfthat 
^the  port  of  Liverpool  is  mi^iajljy  fl4tered»«/M^ 

decreased. 


dSff  Mimms  op  evidence  on  the 

John  Vivian,    decreased  that  danger?— From  what  I  heard  hst  year  it  h  not  i  then  wu 
Esq.  a  bill  before  Parliament  last  year,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  have  dodw 

( ^— ^     with  walls,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  I   understood  had  mis- 
carried. 

Is  not  the  pa«<inge  up  the  Rristol  Channel,  such  as  to  afford  opportunities 
for  landing  goods  clande^tinelr.  and  eiipecially  for  the  last  twenty  oiilea 
of  it  i — Certainly  it  is  ;  1  am  very  well  acquainted  with  that  port.  .  ' 

Docs  not,  in  consequence  of  the  late  alteratitHM,  the  shipping  lie  aAoat 
there  in  the  mlilst  of  the  city,  without  any  other  security  than  the  locking 
of  the  hatchways  ? — And  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  ;  the  revenue 
derives  no  security  from  the  locking  of  the  hatchways,  until  ihcy  approach 
the  new  works,  the  entrance  ba^in ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  river  below  that,  1  should  think  not  less  than  possibly  three  or  four 
miles,  before  you  come  to  the  open  sea. 

Do  you  regard  the  port  of  Bristol,  upon  (he  whole,  as  a  port  eiposed 
mtich   to    the  danger  of  smuggling  ?— In  its  present  slate  uadoubtcdif 

it  ill. 

Can  you  say  whether  cither  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  or 
Dover,  arc  at  pre^nt  secure  ports  for  the  revenue,  alwajra  looking  to  tKe 
proposition  of  the  trade  being  opened  to  the  £a&t-lodtes,  that  is  to  sar. 
from  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  every  port  within  the  limits 
of  the  Company's  Charter?— I  should  think  Plymouth  a  very  insecure 
port,,  because,  in  addition  to  other  circumstances  of  the  ships  of  war  lying 
there,  which  will  take  off  any  quantity  of  smuggled  goods  they  can 
possibly  procure  ;  indeed  it  formerly  was  the  practice  to  supply  the  flett, 
by  sending  out  a  vessel,  I  mean  many  years  ago,  before  the  coinmcTice> 
n;ent  of  my  official  life ;  but  I  suppose  the  practice  may  have  existed 
since  j  it  was  their  practice  to  send  vessels  over  to  Guemccy  or  Jeriay 
to  supply  the  Reet ;  and  there  Was  a  signal  made  of  their  approach^  I 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  the  command  of  oneof  tboM  iHaeJi  on  one 
trip,  this  was  before  I  was  solicitor  of  excise ;  I  know  for  a  great  many 
vears  that  sort  of  practice  to  have  prevailed,  the  ships  of  war  regtdarljr 
supplying  themselves  with  every  species  of  tmuggled  goods- 4hat  they 
want. 

Supposing  then  a  freedom  of  trade  about  to  be  granted  to  the  oat- 
ports,  in  East  India  and  ChhiCse 'commodities,  woidd'ybu  vegorA'PlyAbulh 


Looking  to  the  same  proposition  of  an  open  trade,  would  you  fpg^dy 
Portsmouth  as  a  safe  port  to  the  revenue  ? — The  observations  upon  tHe 
-chnlfc^  pdfti  Jl''tfil?rtl*^'5cxjuft!lf  H»pp*i^  the^  other,  wUh^hi^jdiffisr^epce, 

th^t  Plyitibttth  'has  at  present  in  it«  Qeighbourhoad.  twcbviHac^^-./p^/lf^ 
Kingston  and  Gawsafid>  Wkich  in  aU  times,  I  (beiieye-.haye  ^leeQviah^- 
bited  by  none  but  smugglers,  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twentv  -,  I  believe 
th^V-everyh6us6  is  occupied  b.y>^ugglerfl\;  iher^  i§,po.p]ace  ia^tbe..^|g- 
dom  that  Carries  oh^lbe  ismuggljng  to  t^be /extent  that  tbey  .]^Y«;;,t)eexi,,,^^ 
the?  habit  of  doing/ =  ^     «      •  '•»:    .  \i,;...f,  \\ 


Would'  you  regard,  looking  to;  the  circumstances. :>vhich  ^yoa^p^y/i; 
described  with  respect,  to  the<f)Dri  of  Piymoutb^  that  of  J*ortsfugiutl\^isa^ 
as  a  port  extremely  dangerous  to  thc:TeyeDuey  unc^f,^he.cir(^UJ^o^^jnc^^^ 
an  open  trade  from  India  and  the  Chinese  seas  ? — I  know  no  material 
difference  between  ihe  two  ports',  except  the  proximity  of  King^tu^r^ind 
Cawsand. 

Looking  to  the  same  circumstances  of  an  open  trade,  would  you  re* 
gard  Dover  as  a  port  safe  for  the  revenue  5—1  should  think  Dover  ciiu Id 
"not  be  a  safe  port,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smuggling  towns,  g^pfi 
<hat  coast,  such  as  Folkestone  and  DeaL.  <       .    .  .  ^.  .. 

Would  you  not,  upon  the  whole,  under  the  circumstances  bf/an'(ij:)en 

trade,  consider  Dover  as  an  extremely  dangerous  port  r^ — I. should  think  so. 

»■'■'■-. 
■  "^  •'     .  ■  *. 
Is  not  the  run  to  Hull  from  the  Channel  nearly  equivalent  to  the  f.kvl- 

fation  up  t4ic  river  Thames  ? — I  am  wot  prepared  to  answer  that  question  ^ 
have  seen  it,  but  I  eanoot  speak  with  any  degree  of  pcjecijsibn  ;  if  cer- 
f^infy  is  a  long  river,  and  not  very  broad;  it  is  as  broad  nearly  as  the 
Thames.  1  never  saw  the  entrJaoce  of  the  Humber;  Ibaye^ecn  if,,  tip 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  HuJ]^ 

From  any  means  you  have  had  of  forming  an  opinton,  can  yoii^say 
that  Uiere  is  not  great  danger  of  smuggling  io  the  Humber  ?— No  greater 
danger  than  there  is  in  other  places  similarly  circumstanced  \  riVers  ap6  66 
course  all  dangerous  for  smuggling.  '  '^ 


Do  yoa  mean  to  say^  that  as. a  dv^ei^  it  wouI^,bt«  highly;  d^fterdus  as^ 


John  Plvidri,    other  Hvehf  are,  md  t)f  course  depe^deilt  u{mi4iie^u«Rtitfa  of iiis^gui^i^ 
Esq.  •— Of  coursfe  it  must. 


•    •  •       ■       ■      ■.■-,.    r.        IT.. 


-If  shi^  Were  f^ennitted  from  the  £ast«Ii)4ie€  ^  fass  dosvqi  the  APrlh  of ^ .; 
Scotland,  in  what  wlEiy^  in  your  opinion,  would  that  circuBOStaoce;  ^^P^ti 
the  revenue? — Very  much  indeed,  I  should  apprehend  ;  I  should 'tbiak  tf 
would' ej^pose  it  to  very  great  danger* 


:  r.  * 


If  they  were  to  come  round  IFreland,  would  .not  'that  be  aveiy.dapge 
r6iis  passage  to  the  revenue  ^---i-The  more  extent  *0f  'Caast  ibey  travels^,  .^ 

course  the  more  danger  there -is^of  scnu^lixig.  ,  .  .  ^, 

( Cdn  any  thing  prevent  great  and  serious  danger  but  numerous  additi- 
onal and  expensive  establishments,  look.iQg  to-such  a  line  ofcoast:a6ihat? 
^-— It  would  certainly  require  a  very  considerable- addition  <to  .the  iwater 
gttiii'd; ' very  'great  indeed ;  and  'I  do  not  ^apprehend  ithat  any  very  grwt 
rfll^nce  could  be  placed  even  upon  -that  increaie. 

'■  ■  ■  ■         ■    ■.        '  ■*•       -  ■  •  ••  . 

State  why  you  think  that  description  of  increase  would  not  be  eixtifOly. 
to  be  relied  upon  ? — Because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  such  an 
irk^rease  of  vessels  ;  it  is  indeed  within  tbe>  scale  of  possibility  to  have  a 
thousand  vess^eis ;  but  it  is  not  any  moderate  ^stablishmeat  would  ^aard. 
the  coait;  we  shoirid  not  know  when  to  expect  the  shfps»  )aiid  lof 
doufse  the  revenue  vessels  could  not  be  constantly  upon  the  cpast  >W9^JQg. 
their. arrival. 

*  ■  ■  • 

-CommitteeJ]     Your  answer  has  reference  to  the:  whole  coast  t)f  JSpotlfiqd^ 

^nd  the  whoiexoast  of  Ireland  ?— -Yes. 


,.  » 


»  Mr,  Juckson,"]  Supposing  a  free  trade  to  allHis^Mafcatys  (ubjects, 
ftom  every  port  in  thtr  United-Kingdom  to  every  port  within. the  VinijjtSLOJ[ 
(he  Company's  Charter,  with  the  tree  range  of  (he  Eastejrn  se;a$».  98#,y>pW 
^ay-  what  additional  establishment  of  officers,  or  other.  est^blisb^9n^ 
Would  be  necessary  to  guard  the  revenue  B<--«-I  appceheod*  M^jppCK}^ 
alone  could  decide  that. 

In  your  opinion,  in  the  nature  of  things  must  not  such  establisbni eats ^ 
very  numerous  and  very  expensive,'  in  Order-  to  givecomtaoxpafety^t^^e 


.....1.' 


TJl  •> 


revenue  r— Undoubtedly. 

.•'    '    ~      •*    ■'■      »        .-.p.'.  ■•    •    '''fi'»'c*. 

Supposing  the  imports  from  the  East-Indies  and.  the. Eaiterflifq^ 
confined  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  "Dover' aria  llull» 

looking 


looltfiog  W  %t  sbrt  af  articles  bfi  a  ^tijglif 'tttfd'  Mffmsi^  hstune  fUrlriek  they    John^  Vi^iah, 
then  would  be  allowed  to  import,  is  it  your  opinion  thst^m  order 'totgivit  Efq. 

comnson  safcjty  to  the  revenue,  considerable  additional  establishments  would 
be  necessary  for  the  security  even  of  thbse^porCs/'tUis  Ihnited  in  numbcf  i*^ 
I  thrgk  chey  would. 


1  ;■•    v 


Is  not  the  amount  of  Excise  duties  payable  on  East-India  and  Chinese 
articles  to  the  public  by  the  East-India  Company,  collected^  according  to 
the  present  system,  at  a  comparativisly  small  4;xpense,  and  with  little 
trouble  or  risk  to  j^averhnieiit  in  ^bch  collection  ?«-n.I  think  it  is>  at  much 
less  expense  certamly,  than  it  tvoc^  be  iil  any  other  mode; 

Is  not,  in  fact,  the  eipeinse  and  the  risk  perfectly  trifling,  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  ?i— I  thmk  it  is. . 


t  - 


Can  you  say  about  the  annual  amount  4f  the  Excise  duties  paid  by  the 
East-India  Company  to  government  ?— *I  really  do  not  recollect  that;  the 
duty  on  tea  is  stated  to  be  about  four  millions  a  year^  but  all  that  will 
appear  by  the  returns. 

Do  you  attribute  the  great  degree  of  safety  which  you  have  desqribed^ 
as  to  so  large  a  sum,  to  the  public  and  open  mode  of  sale  adopted  by  the 
EastJndia  Compat^  ?— ^I  do ;  and  their  being  of  sufBcitot  .capital  to  put 
up  the  article  at  what  they  call  an  *^  upset  pnce;"  individual  merchant! 
must  sometimes,  I  apprehend,  be  so  pressed,  that  it  may  be  advaDtMeouft 
to  them  even  to  sell  their  commodity  at  a  loss,  for  whatever;  it  will  tetcb  j 
the  East-India  Company's  practice  is  never  to  sell  the  article  that  they  put 
up,  unless  the  bidding  shall  exceed  that  upset  pricey  conseqdently  the 
Crown  alwavs  gets  the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  proper  value  of  the* 
article  ;  if,  for  instance,  a  private  merchant  should  find  it  coAvetoieftt  to 
sell  his  tea  at  50  per  cent  loss,  it  is  obvians  that  one  half  of  the  reveiuic 
would  be  lost,  because  the  East-IhdiaCompanywould  h^verseli  itbtit.ait 
again :  I  wish  to  suggest,  that  this  answer  applies  only  to  the  |>resent  mode 
iii  which  the  duty  is  laid  M  ad  valor^iti  ;  but  if  the  du^  should  beimpcwed 
as  a  rative  duty,  then,  from  the  circumstance  of  such  alter^ion  6f  the  duty^ 
my  answer  will  not  apply* 

LookiTig  to  the  publicity  of  th^ir  sales,  the  number  of  purchasers,  h^' 
reign  and   British,  together  with  the  emulation '6f  pardhas^r  is  it  yoor' 
oj^inion  that  the  bona  fkle  sale  price  is  ascertained  at  those  sales  ?-— •!  ap- 
prehend thtrc  cari  be  rib'doubt  df  it.  ■    '^^  '  '   ■     '-^';nt'     '-  T  ,r  ,x.::'- 

S  A  !>• 


«2  Mnrows  or  EvroENcs  on  the 

Mkn  Vivian,        t)o  officers  of  the  customs  and  excise  attend  at  those  salefi,'  or  in  what 
Esq.  iDanaer  does  government  Ascertain  their  real  and  bona  (ide  amount  ?^—E 

can  speak  of  the  excise  ;  the  same  act  of  Parliament  regulates  both  reve» 
tiues  ;  the  crfficers  attend  the  sales,  and  take  an  accourrt  of  the  prices ;  oi> 
which  the  East- India  Conripany,  at  a  certain  limo,  setrles  the  account  and 
pays  the  excise  90  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  prices  ^  this  applies  only  to  tea. 

The  piece-goods  are  within  the  customs  only? — Yes;  I  know  nothing 
of  them. 

You  speak  of  such  articles  as  are  within  the  office  of  excise  r-r-One  .of 

those  articles,  tea ;  upon  wine,  coffee,  and  s])irits,  there  arc  rative  duties. 

Explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  the  updfft  price  ?r— I  un^ 
derstand  it  to  be  the  pijictice  of  the  East-India  Company  to  put  up  alf 
tkeir-^oods  at  a  certain  price,  hot  allowing  the  bidders  who  are  present  to 
name  the  sum  by  way  of  commencing  tiie  bidding  ;  and  tliaf  nobody  it- 
permitted  to  bid  otiierwisc  than  above,  the  Compaay's.cerlBin  specified  s^m^ 

>  «  • 

That  applies  to  all  articles  ? — I  believe  to  all  articles;  but  it  is  to  Ica^ 
particularly,  to  which  I  speak. 

How  the  iipset  p»ice  is  affixed  you  are  not  aoquaistcd  ^-4  am  not 

That  is  a  price  fixed  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  EafitrlodiaGomK 
pany  ?~-I  suppose  so^  intiuenced  by  their  odicers^  I  take  for  granted. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  tbaft 
upset  price  it  first  named  ?— -It  is  a  very  obvious  one  ;  the  practical  offiv 
cers,  I  presume,  must  state  it  to  the  directors,  and  tliey  fix  it. 

Supposing,  instead  of  goods  being  rated  ad  valorem,  and  thus  exposed! 
to  open  and  public  sale,  the  mode  were  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a* 
rative  duty,  and  that  public  sales  should  not  be  the  practice,  dp  you  not 
apprehend  that  the  revenue  might  be  put  to  very  material  hazard  bysudi. 
alteration  ?— -llie  difficulty  would  be,  perhaps,  to  fix  a  proper  rative  price- 
upon  those  teas ;  I  do  not  conceive  there  wouM  beany  greater  risk  in  rhe- 
o.ne  way  than  in  the  other,,  because  it  is  obvious^  if  the  article  is  carried, 
away  (smuggled),  the  duty  upon  it  is  lost>  whatever  it  may  be. 

Supposing  goods  lawfully  imported  toM  at  the  out-ports,  that,  instead 
•f  an  open  and  public  sale  and  an  ad  valorem  duty,  it  should  be  changed- 

for/ 


■foT  a  i-afiv-e  duly  and  no  obligation  pf  pqblic  s^te^[4ip-W'^l!*^*^!%«<***     ^pi^^Vivim, 
the  amount  of  duty  would  lie  ooHectcd  with  .equ»l  c^^imy.^'i^i  th^fJ^      t_5?'l_l* 
tevenue  would  hi-  equally  safe  f— Ccrt^irilfy,  all  fhe  goods „dfP(>sye<MP  ^     .,*:rsgc=^ 
King's  warehouse  pjust  pay  the  duty  teifore  tUey., are  delivswftd.iipu^SiJ* 
the  \\  arcliotise  they  qre  perfectly  snfc,  and  m.  that  p»im  of  vie  .-^  ,./tk  W9«^ 
niit  signify  one  farthing  to  the  go»err\roeiiit.  whether  such  goods  lilri>(e-to 
a  rated -duty  were  sold  at  a  tcritn  part  of  "their  value  or  not;  the  crowa 
would  receive,  its  duty  per  pound  weight,  &c.  whatever  it  was*    ■  ■  - 

Do  you  state  that,  whether  it  is  ad  valorem  or  rative  ?— If  it  is  ad  vt- 
iorem  jt  would  become  of  .great  consequence ;  but  if  theyi  pa^  a,  t^fxtaia 
<Jaty  per  poundj  they  may  sell  at  what  price  they  will,  withoot  Injitf in j 
the  revenue. 

.  You  confine  yourself  at  present  to  the  article  of  tea?— That  iathe-prio" 
cipal  article,  the  cmly  art'tck  iodeed  of  eitcise  upon  which  thead.va]i9ie^> 
duty  prevails.  -, T  \i- 

'  My  question  relates  to. piece-goods  i  for  instance,  how  would  you  ascer>- 
tain  the  real  and  bona  fiac  sale  price^  £upposing  the  ad  valorem  dutyit* 
be  changed  for  a  rative  duly,  and  a  private  sale,  at  the  discretion.qf. the 
party,  substituted  for  public  sale? — 1  apprehend  t^e  revenue  coulid  have  ' 
no  interest  in  that  question;  if  the  piece^podk  ^u|d  fay^a  ^^i.PP* 
yard,  the  number  of  yards  would  pay  the  same,  whether  ihey  sold  at  one 
shilling  a  yard  or  one  pound  a  yard  ^  .the  mode  of.  sale.- WtiUld^neiti^t'lU 
influence  the  question.  .    .,■  _,  y^/- ■■<:■•■  i~"-  far.n 

In  your  opinion,  could  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  conveniestlf  an4  ^^f^ 
exchanged  for  rative  duties  upon  the  East-India  and  Chinese  articles,  f€ii,: 
excepted? — It  certainly  might  conveniently. eDpiigh  to.^  .renteaiie b*;-7 
changed ;   but   wbether  advantageously  or  not,  I  am  not  competent 

to  say.   .  ■;,....     1  ■^■.■■^- :!,',>>■:.. -^q.-^uH 

.Give  your  opinion,  supposing  th<  ad.valoremiduty  t»iH:inani,ui>d  thtf^:'' 
public  mode  or  sale  exchanged  for  private  tvJe.at  tl^.out^bortBy'  whetbev.t^ 
tiucb  a. change  would  not  extremely  endanger  the  safety  of:fne..^evenu~eB^u''': 
larn. of  opinion  it  would  j  the  real  value  certainly. could  not'-be  n^et^v 
tained  then  with  the  same  precision  that  it  .is  t\aw  i  there:  wxnM  a«rj  lio 
apprehend,  be  the  same  competition  of -bidileiS'- fntan  aU' p^s  of'fbeA"- 
Continent  and  elsewhere,  who  do  attend  the  East-India  Company's  Bales, 
whjcb  great  number  of  bjfidert,  a|[kled:tsiiihe>upBtfc;pricbf:luMure^({'fl)qAV 
hend,  the  goods  not  selling  below  the  real  vahK,  moA  aiibonp^uefloo^fl^  >* 
3  A  2  ducin; 
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Jcita  r7ri«q>  j^Uf:ing  to  .governfnent .  the  full  amount  of  Us 'duty  ^  should'lbat  mode  of 
■     £iq.  .^t)^  varied  by  allovrjng'incfividuaU  ¥o  selt  at  the  out-portdi  itef^  far  a» 

• r~-~^     fespects  the  ad  valorem  duty,  I  am  satisfied  the  full  iamourifVdnH^not  be 

.fab^t^ed,  because  the  goods  tnight,  upon  many  occasions/  be  sold  at  an 

.  1     (inferior, vft'rjei  and  also  would  be  sold  to  fewer  competitbrs  fiar'tfie  pur- 

„,  f:hase  J  The  present  East-India  Company's  sale  we  know  to  be  abdnSfidc 

J  tranBactipn,;  but  if  it  were  to  be  intrusted  to  individuals,  thei'e  wduld  be 

,.    t)o  such  security;,  an  individual  putting  up   his  j>rivate 'property  to  sale 

miglit  put  in  a  ^fictitious  purchaser,  just  as  people  do  at  auctions  ;  and  he 

.  anight  buy.  in  the  goods  at  one  Unth  part  of  their  value  ;  and  t^  such  a 

...  juggle,  nine  tenths  of  the  duties  would  be  lost:  I  do  not  ktiow  that  the 

ad  valorem  duty  is  upon  piece-goodsj  it  isa  customsdutyvbuttbh  would 

apply  tu  every  article  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

.,  ';  Supposing  the  amount  of  trade  and  the  numbei"  of  ships  from  the  East- 
.  Ipdies  to  continue. the  same  as  at  present,  would  there  be  more  or  lesi 
:  danger  of  smuggling,  if  the  trade  were  confined  to  the  port  of  London, 
,  or  it  it  were  distributed  between  the  port  of  London  and  the  out-ports  ^ 
rrf^l^  proportion  as  you  increase  the  oudiber  of  ports,  of  course  you  in- 
crease  the  cisk, 

.  X'OOklog  to  the  comparative  degree  of  security  of  the  out-ports  and  t^ 
.  .: .  .,Xfimd<vtt  dp yQU:apprenend  that  the  danger  might  not  rnatenallr  increase 
more  than  the  proportion  of  ouNports  that  should  be  added  to'tne  port  of 
London;  for  instance,  if  six  ports  were  added  to  the  port  of  London^ 
<  .looking ;to  their  respective  degrees  of  security  at  present,  in  whiat  propor- 
tion; do  you  think  the  risk  would  increase  P— It  U  impossible  to  ascertaiu 
the  proportion. 

.  Is  it  jrtjur  opIoioD,  that  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ownber  pf  ports  t* 
'which  the  tr»de  should  be  admitted,  in  East-India  and  Chineseanicles,  the 
danger  to  the  revenue  would  be  increased  ? — I  think  the  danger  to  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  whether  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  increase  iiv 
thepQFts,  is  a  different  consideration  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion'  that  the  danger 
-would  be  increased,  and  materially  so:  that  danger,  however,  might  be 
diminished  by  the  application  of  additional  security  to  those  ports  ;  in  the 
.port  of  London  the  revenue  has  every  security,  because  of  the  wslled 
dock.«  i  if  the  out-ports  were  put  into  the  same  state  of  security,  the 
increased  danger  would  only  be  attributable  to  the  dilKirent  objects 
soliciting  the  officers  attention  :  Equal  preparation  could  not  perhaps  be- 
m^de  for  the  reception  of  goodsat  alLtlie  out-ports  as  there  are  attbc  port 
.  ..of  LoiidoD» 

Supposiog 


mmui'''''^-      .  .  '" 


,.  Sjipposing.  a  free 

!E);>3tern.seas^.  ajpd:  tb^t 

turer,iawhatwayj 

Scotland,  ot  Ireland  ?-T- As  he  gel;s 

there  is  notbirig^  particular  ip-.t^a  j  fee  woul(f  of 

port  it  from  tbence  to  some  place  of  ciep<;)sit  it  i  'tieigKb0uWrig'd6untryy 

cither  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  ihofe  l?keIyJthe'neigbl)c^rjngf'<^oast''tyf*^F 

or. Holland,. whilst  thc^^present .restriction  reniains  on ■Gueniseyiitid^ Jersey 

by  the  establisHmeht  of  custom-houses/\vhich  took,  platee'a  fti^ytHis  ago; 

he  might  also  proiivirQ  ft,throMkh  American  ships,  or  bther  forbigh  ships 

poming  upon  the  coast,  very  lively  for  plirpbses  of'  geiichil' mehthlindize, 

bringing  this  as  a  bye  adventure.  Which  Wduld  be  deIiver6d^out4htit  boats, 

and  smuggled  directly  on  shore.  .        p   :  :./    ir 

Supposing  under  the  circumstances ,  of  a  free  t^de,  that  smuggling 
should  increase,  would  not  a  great  proportion,  of  it  probiiblytxiA'sist  m  the 
re- landing  of  such  articles  a^  are  h6v/  prohibited  'b/la'Ovr  in  or^r-  to  pro- 
tect the  British  manufacturers,  but  are  allowed  to  be  Fe-ex\x>rtcrd,  sup- 
^posing  a  licence  to  e;cport  from  every  out-port  ? — Considering  thkt  there 
would  be  a  greater  number  of  ports  frorii  whence  thftt'  exportation  might 
take  place  than  there  is  at  present,  it  being  at  present  bi^  frinil'Me  port, 
of  course  upon  the  principle  that  the  import  smuggling  mifi;ht  be  in- 
.'creased,  the  re-landing  smuggling  might  be  incr^sisd  t^ 'iilmasing  the 
number  of  ports,:  because  tnere  would  be  a  greater  niikibef  ief  ^objects  to 
lequire  the  officers'  attention.  '"^  ''- ''  '*'''''^ 

I 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  that  description  of  fraud  wotfldib^'Mereased 
under  such  circumstances? — UndouDtedty,  the'sakke  piriciciplt^  applies- 
equally  to  both.  "'^    ••'-.'■  '•  ]    ••' 

Supposiryg  the  same  amount  of  East-Thidia  ^nct"  Cbitiitsfe  drtieles  as  is- 
now  imported  by  the  East-India  Company  in  large!  ships;  irtfre  to  be 
imported  by  a  great  number  of  adventurers  Ih  ships  as  cfmftltlM^SOtont 
buithcn,  what,  in  your  ppin ion,  would  be  the  differittiCe  wMi'  jfegard  ta 
the  safety  of  the  revenue  from  such  alteration  of  eireumsltaac^eiii?— Any 
increase  in  the  number  of  ships  must  of  course  be  followed  by^corres^ 
pondent  increase  of  danger  of  smuggling,  because  6M  sh]pt>|f?f(^w  ships 
are  more  easi'Iy  superintended  than  the  many  ^' this  is  aft  mdepdndent  of 
any  provision  that  might  be  ^nade  hereaftet  for  the  increiise  of  Ikb  number 
of  officers. 


■     ■     -  .        ;1 


Do  you  then  think  that  undel^sddi  circuolifi&hct^  Whl^  great 
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Jvilin  ViviaUy     addition  to  the  number  of  officers,  even  common  safety  to  the  revenue 
Esq.  could  be  procured  ? — ^Certainly  not*  witi)Out  a  pretty  considerabte  in- 

creasie  in  the  number  of  officers^  and  the  number  of  revenue  cruiserd  too. ' 

Would  any  other  description  of  security  become  necessary,  voder  tho^ 
circumstances,  than  the  increase  of  officers  and  the  number  of  cutters  on 
any  other  establishment,  under  the  circumstances  of  dllowinf|[  the  sume 
degree  of  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  a  variety  of  adventurers  in  ships  of 
35.0  tons  burthen,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Company  in  their  large 
ships  ?— -I  apprehend  that  a  system  could  not  .be  organized  at  ail  without 
fresh  establishments  in  India;  and  you  must,  I  conceive,  insure  the 
revenue  here^  receiving  a  complete  catalogue  of  every  ship's  cargo*;  tb- 
prevent  smuggling,  that  catalogue  would  require  to  be  authenticated  by 
an  officer  in  India,  This  catalogue  is  a  manifest;  but  the  manifest  is 
not  so  perfect  an  instrunient  as  mig]it  be  wished,  because  officers  cer- 
tainly are  in  the  habit  of  authenticatmg  manifests  of  ffoods  without  having 
visited  the  ships ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  amount  and  psfr- 
ticulats  of  the  cargo  from  other  sources  than  that  of  actual  knowledge  af 
the  fact;  talcing  it  possibly  from  the  catalogue  that  the  captain  exhibits, 
or  something  of  that  sort ;  if  perfect  manrfests  were  sent  home  by  the 
ship,  arid  a  duplicate  of  it  transmitted  by  some  other  conveyance  (which 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have)  it  would  then  be  known  what 
gdods  ooeht  to  be  received  out  of  that  ship ;  otherwise  the  ship  might 
slnlJ^g^e  half  her  cargo  in  her  passage  ^home,  aud  the  officers  being 
entirely  ignorant  of  such  smuggling,  the  crown  would  lose  duties  to  that 
anioun^^  whatever  they  might  he*  A  total  new  establishment  in  India 
would,  I  apprehend,  therefore  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  revenue  has 
that  same  security  at  present  in  places  where  there  arc  custom-houbes. 
From  the  British  West-India  islands,  for  instance,  ships  do  bring  suck 
manifests^  and,  with  respect  to  wine,  the  manifest  must  be.  sworn  to 
befbre  the  consul  or  s^)nic  principal  merchants,  otherwise  the  wine  cannot 
be^admiited  to  entry  h(  re  from  any  port ;  therefore  perhaps  the  sworn 
matiifcst  would  be  the, better  security  of  the  two:  but  even  the  sworn 
manifest  might  poss«bly  not  aflbrd  such  good  security  as  might  be  wished^ 
becaHse  X\\^  temptation  to  smuggle  is  such  that  perhaps  captains  would 
still  run  the  ri^k  of  taking  on  board  good^  not  specified  in  the  manifest,  in 
the  hope  of  smuggling  them  in  their  passage  home;  and,  should  they  fail 
in  that  endenv'>ur,  would  give  some  plausible  sort  of  reason  here,  to 
account  for  their  being  found  on  board,  such  for  instance,  as  I  have  often 
known  in  practice,  their  having  sailed  from  the  port  and  expected  other 
goo Js.  which  Were  sjut  down  in  craft  to  tbem  after  thev  had  actually  left' 
the  port ;  and  that  OQt  choosing  to  leave  the  goods  behind^  they  took  them 
on  board  alter  the/  had  passed  their  manifest.  .       ^ 

Da 
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^  -Do  you  apprehend  that  such  an  op^n  trtde  ffofm  Irtcffe;  t^fflJJiSot  ^Wm^  JchnVivian^ 

fests,  would  be  one  of  extreme  pcJriJ  to  the'ffeVemifePMEkcfe^ft^e^pfeVil;  *^Esq. 

that  1  apprehend  must  be  the  fundamental  principle  upon  ^liiclj.  the  ^'  ■    'y     ■  -^ 
tr^de  could  be  permhted  at  all.                                                *'.  ?•  •     ■ 

'  R  it  customary  to  have  a  dHpficate-  ^f  mahifestij  sttit  ffqtt'  ahv'other 
part  of  the  world  ?—*-Ye^,  from  all  places  in  Ridia' for  BiHttsh  snl^ps/a^ 
sworn  manifest  would,  I  conceive  theti,  become  tnofe'ticciessavy  tliinl  it  is 
'  at  present;  the  East-India  Company  must  bring  home  all  t)^eir  goods  to* 
tA^  port  of  London,  becanse'thfilJs  their  domTciF;  and^x^hateyer  smug- 
Ifling'  may  ftave  been  pracfiied  out  of  East-Indw^Corapam^s  ^}^h,  ^ 
"apprehend  it  hat  been  praeti^d  by  cdptAins  aiid .  officers ' oir  ttie  ^ips ; 
and  not,  fn  general,  by  the   Compahy'themselvefe :  biit"  that,   pefhap^^ 
would  be  materially  varied  in  the  hanas  of  iridividuaV^,  because  the* 'indi- 
vidual merchants  might  themselve^^become  the  smtir^glersf;  ancl  that  wl'tli 
'more  convenience  than  a  great  corhpany^  which  Is'nOtr  so  *fft  iin*  instru- 
ment  for  smugglingf^,   theit  business  being  carried  bh;^throfi^h'*  certaTr^ 
fbrmaltties,  such  as  Writtien  orders',  resolutioins;  Sec; 'WHieh'm list ^ 
livered  to  their  subordinate  officers,  so  that  a  great  "ntiniber  6f' persdus 
must  become  acquainted  with  all   their  proceeditigs ;  whei^teS'  in  iriclIW^ 
dual  cap  manage  it  by  intrusting  it  to  a  very  few  onlv,  perhaps  ^pnly  tathe 
captain ;.  another  reason  is,  that  a-  great  Company  has  tidt  s6  Wgent  a 
motive  to- -sraruggle  as  an  indhridnal,,becatise  tfie  afl&ite^of  agrekrcomnS^ 
«re  conducted  by  a- fewest  he  profits,  however,  refsulting  fitrm  ftficri  frade^ 
would  not  be  confined  to  those  fevjr/but  wouJd  be  distributed*  Smong^  alt 
the  partners  of  that  concern^  '     ^    ii    ^j;  '    ;    .      • 


(    Ai'. 


According  to  your  experience,. have  you  found  the  manifests  even  frpm 
places  where  there  are  custom^^house  establishments,  valid  and  effectual- 
securities  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue? — It  certainly  has  bteji  a. 
very  useful  security,  but  not  quite  eflPectual ;  I  certainly  have  fbund  many 
instances  where  the  cargo  has  disagreed  with  the  ixraniftst  >Jihtium^rable 
instances  almost 


1  • 


In  those  numerous  instances  in  which  you  have  found  this  difTerence, 
have  you  not  regarded  the  manifest  on  such  occasions  as  so  far  ineffectual?. 
— Certainly;  the  manifest  has  been  a- very  valuable  check,  btlt  not  ao; 
effectual  one. 

Looking  to  the  vast  distance  firom  the  ports  In  Ridia  and  frbnei^the 
Eastern  Islands  to  this  country,  do  you  apprehend  that  ttahifest^  if 
granted  there,  might  prove  even  less  sufficient  than  those  yoi^ha^' been 

sfieakini^ 
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speakirg  of  ?— I  do  not  know  that  the  length  of  the  voyage  would  make 
any  very  great  diflerence,  because  the  voyages  to  which  1  have  been 
alluding;,  l^ve  been  suBictcnlly  loi'.g  for  them  to  practise  what  Ihey  naight 
think  fit. 

If  granted  merely  by  individuals  where  there  arc  no  custom-house 
estabhshments,  would  tlicy,  in  ycur  oi.inii^n.  be  as  efficient  as  now,  when 
granted  by  custom-house  c!itabltsli:nt.-ii'.h  r — Ceriainly  not. 

Are  not  those  ports  having  wet  ducks,  but  without  such  docks  being 
surrounded  with  high  walls,  in  your  opinion,  more  dangerous  to  the 
revenue  than  ports  without  wet  dock<? — There  is  one  advantage  certainly 
to  the  smugglers,  that  they  have  always  water  to  float  the  goods  on  shore 
from  the  ships ;  whereas  on  many  occasions,  in  the  pott  of  Bristol  for 
instance,  till  the  establishment  of  the  wet  dock,  the  sliips  if  they  should 
happen  to  lie  from  the  quay,  which  was  hardly  ever  the  case,  indeed  I  do 
not  know  that  they  could  lie  there  from  tlie  quay  with  safety  j  but  there 
are  other  ports  where  a  ship  would  lie  aground,  and  there  it  would  not 
bt  lo  easy  to  bring  the  smuggled  goods  on  shore  a«  it  would  be  to  bring 
them  in  a  boat. 

Upon  the  whole,  you  would  regard  such  ports  having  wet  docks  with- 
out waits,  as  more  dangerous  even  than  ports  without  wet  docks  ?— Yei^ 
I  should  be  disposed  to  do  so  any  further  than  this,  that  in  wet  dock  ports 
the  shipping  are  brought  Into  a  narrow  compass,  whereas  in  another 
port  they  are  at  liberty  to  lie  where  they  please ;  they  are  more  widely 
diffused  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Supposing  such  wet  docks  to  be,  as  in  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  in 
tlie  midst  or  population  and  surrounded  with  houses  ? — Undoubtedly  the 
danger  is  very  much  increased  by  the  proximity  of  houses,  because  there 
is  a  very  short  distance  to  carry  the  goods  before  they  can  be  depfHited  in 
])Iaces  out  of  the  officer's  sight ;  if  there  is  any  distance  for  theu  to  be 
carried  there  is  a  risk  of  detection  in  the  transit. 

Are  not  the  wet  docks  in  London  surrounded  by  very  high  walls  ?^- 
Certainly. 

Would  you  regard  any  docks  safe  for  the  revenue,  that  could  not  be 
surrounded  with  high  walls  of  at  least  twenty  feet  high?— 1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  thehcight,  but  certainly  high  walls  add  very  coosidcrablj- 
tp  the  security,  they  give  every  possible  security  to  the  revenue,  then 
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fyrkoii^  where  j  t4lB  'vralls  ane,  much  higher^  I  i^eUeya.ah^  flOie^-jvbl^t;;  .      fyf^  i 
yetHshcre  has  be«i  ^mwggliog  of  spirits  for  th$  coligamp^p  f»|' tihoripiS^  & 
son  :  they  contrived  to  fling  them  over  these  high  walls,  and  ithcranvf^  j 
great  complaints  of  that  formerly* 

•Oafnr  yoH  name  itny  -^et-dofcks  in  any  pert,  othW'4haMhi&3cj^^;Ii6Di!pB!^-. 
-that  are  surrounded  with  high  walls  ?-rr-I  know  Qfriwuci  l^n^qi  tSkaspifri*- 
■not ;  Liverpool  was  not  when  I  saw  it. 


•■¥     "■»    £. 


•Arenot'the  new  wetdoeks  in  Bristol  in  th^  vefy  lM»li^<lhe,<}Hf,MlL:. 
Incbpable  of  having  such  high  walk  ?— A«  they  ar^  »t  fM^wt,  o^rt^^^r)  -r 
but  I  appreliend  there  would  be  no  great  difficuky  to  raakiagiiajthefiwt  - 
of  Bristol  a  dock  that  might  be  surrounded  with  a  wall....-  ■.<■   ..,  {\ 


In'the  present  <leeks,  as  it  yoixr^pimonthstaiisgh  vmiU  opsid  i»e adi6ed£ . v 
^^-«^Ido  not  see  how  it  could- be  added^  because  it  is  so  exteaah>ej;'it:aik;T 
>ery  great  extent  indeed,  Z  dbouid  think  neaply  two  milres  io  kngth  ;:Aonr!$ 
m^ht  be  a  bttoch  dook  out  of  them  j.  diens  was  a  dock  4hsrey..Gali€d.{ 
Champion's  Dock  (which  is  now  taken  into  the  present  doci4:tbat  au^A 
tmve  been  surrounded  by  a  wall* 


■  * 


Is  that  now  surrounded  by  buildings  ?-^There  are  buUdbgs  aii;jgfC9[|t  ^• 
part  of  it*  .  ■  •    '  T 

the  margin  of  iti***Yc8,  on  one  side  partijculaifly.        ».         ^    •   i?.  j 


«  •• 


( Examined  %  tkc  CommiUptj)  ...,.;> 

There  is  txo  impediment  in  surrounding  the  new  docks  al  LiVemo<H., 
wild)  wdltsris/thiene  ?f^I  apprehend  thf  re;  cov|4  1^  np.^ll^^j^j/l^Vje  ; 
no.locaj  knowlegdg^  of  the  things  bi^t  wherever  tbwi,ff|(.||rpiiti4  A  diiw- 
may  be  a>ade  i  and  wherever  ja^k^k  Q^  be  ia«ideA.wa^iCfkn^i^ 

You  have  stated,  that  you:  eraaiderfibe  Bri$toL.  jCh»iUiii4  m^-iaSb^fA9f^ 
great  facility  to  smuggling;  tire  you  not  of  opinioQ  that  the  oav^^ailiiK). ml, ^ 
the  English  Channel  from  the  Lasd's  fend  to  the  port  of  jLoiMiaQ>  from 
the  natiice  of  ks  numerous  ports  iind/iAeh^bilsitftmrifthilNtM^ 
greater  tfeeility  to^  ant|pgik)|;  afid  iUipt  iffbdc^  Ihoa  lh0:|ntirifiltM4c«C  iSf> 
George's  and  iheJBiifitdi  Chaime^?«<ir-J  bdkMithe]tiri|R  MoM  . 

3  B^   '  •  bci 
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370  MINDl'ES  6F  EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

John  Vivian^         Do  not  y')U  know  that  vessels  bound  to  Bristol,  come,  in  ainfiost'alt  in^ 
Esq.  stances,  at  once  to  the  harbour  of  King  Road,  without  previously  stopping 

— '  at  any  other  port,  whereas  vessels  bound  to  London  generally  stop  at  Spit* 
head,  in  the  Downs,  or  in  other  places,  before  they  reach  the  port  of  their 
destination  ?  —  I  believe  all  vessels  bound  on  fair  voyages  of  course  will 
come  u[)  to  King  Road,  but  if  they  have  a  fraudulent  intention,  they  will 
stop  at  anv  places  in  the  way,  and  put  out  their  cargoes  j  I  remember  a 
case  wl^e^e  tor  several  years  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bristol,  was 
in  the  habit  of  smuggling  out  a  very  considerable  portion  of  her  cargo, 
and  on  an  officer  being  sent  down  to  inspect  her,  stated  to  me,  that  her 
stowage  had  passages  all  the  way  throughout,  like  what  he  called  gang- 
wa)s;  as  this  was  done  year  after  year,  it  is  perfectly  cleM  the  thing  is 
po::sible  ;  it  is  only  one  bhip  I  allude  to  in  this  way,  but  it  is  possible  for 
any  ship  to  do  so. 

Arc  not  vou  aware,  that  from  the  shoals  on  the  Welch  coast,  and  the 
rock«^  and  shoals  upon  the  English,  it  is  impossible  for  a  ship  of  350  tons 
burtlien  coming  up  the  Bristol  Channel  to  a[)proach  eitner  shore,  till 
Within  a  few  miles  of  King  Road,  without  imminent  danger? — 1  do  not 
know;  I  should  thii  k  a  ship  of  35(>  tuns  burthen  might  navigate  that 
Cham. el,  aid  .muggle  as  much  as  she  chose  ;  because  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  ship  itself  to  come  into  port  or  to  come  very  near  the  coast^  she 
puts  out  her  goods  into  boats. 

Would  not  the  principle  on  which  you  have  stated  an  advantage  to  the 
revenue  from  confining  the  East- India  trade  to  the  port  of  London, 
if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  lead  to  a  monopoly  of  all  the  trade  of  \\\t 
kingdom,  or  at  least  in  all  articles  on  which  hig'n  duties  are  paid,  to  that 
port  alone  ? — Undoubtedly^  the  more  you  conhnc  trade  to  any  particular 
port,  the  more  it  approximates  to  a  monopoly  for  that  port. 

Does  not  the  principle  equally  apply  to  the  trade  in  spirits  and  tobacco^ 
is  to  that  in  goods  from  the  East-Indies? — Equally,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  is  no  ad  valorem  duty  upon  those,  they  are  rative  duties. 

■  If  the  cargo  upon  its  arrival  does  not  correspond  with  the  manifest,  is  it 
usual  to  take  any  step  against  the  captain  of  the  ship,  or  any  other  person 
on  board? — It  is  usual ;  but  that  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  customs;  for 
though  the  excise  have  a  right  to  prosecute,  the  customs  have  a  superin- 
tending power,  and  upon  some  occasions  have  exerted  it.  On  one  par- 
ticular occasion,  I  remember  three  or  four  captains,  at  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, who  were  under  prosecution  by  the  exciM^,  connived  just  before  the 
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trifld  tD  tnake  their  appUcatioMo  the  cu3iitom§,.wl)o..actua]l|r  ha^  pardwed    J^hn  VAvh\ny 
the  offence,  and  we  did  not  know  it  till  one  of  the  trial?  came  .^^i) ;  pqj^  Es^.; 

with  respect  to  a  disagreement  betweei)  a  cargo  and  the  ship's  r(?port,  the      ^'^^'^    ^ 
customs  have  no  such  power,  and  the  excise, prosecution^  arc ,ther?fp(e 
chiefly  confined  to  that.  i      ,        .  .  .    «V 

.  The  captain  is  not  considered  as  in  person  responsible  fqr  any  disagrce,- 
nient  that  there  may  be  between,  the  manifest  and  the  gar gg  itself  ?^ — llq 
is  certainly  responsible  for  it;  but  the  excise  prgsecutions  are  chiefly  cpn- 
^ed  to  the  disagrecunent^  h^tween  the  cargo  and  the  report,  because  thej 
excise  themselves  are  the  .only  judges,  of  the  propriety  of  comprpmisiug 
Jhat  prosecution,  or  remitting  the  offence  altogether;  it.^often  hrfppeoi^, 
wh^ire  there  is  a  disagreement  bet\yeen  thq  paanifest  and  the  cargo,  there 
is  a  similar  disagreement  between  the  cargo  and  the  report,  but  thoi  cap- 
tain is  liable  to  ^.200  penalty  for  each  or  for  any  variation  between  his 
(nanifest  and  report  %  in  shortj  they  ought  all  tp  a^ree. 

Do  you  consider,  that  in  other  articles,  putting  aside  East-India  artl*^ 
cles,  there  is  more  smuggling  from  vessels  bound  to.  the  put  ports,  jhaj) 
from  vessels  bound  to  the  port  of  London,  in  proppruon  to  the  exi^.it  of 
trade  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  there  is,  ,  . 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  extent  of  smugglinj;  in  East-India  com.mc^dir 
ties  is  greater  than  in  any  other  articles  ? — 5Jo,  1  do  noi  know  that  it  is.  * 

If 

Do  you  recollect  any  description  of  vessels  coming  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, or  to  the  out-ports,  fro  n  which  the  amount  or  smuggling  is  so  great 
as  from  ships  coming  from  India  and  China?— It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
now,  because  we  are  at  war  with  so  many  countries ;  but  I  should  con** 
ceive,  that  the  ships  between  this  and  Holland,  smuggled  to  perhaps  a 
greater  extent  than  the  East-India  Company's  ships,  before  the  war« 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  smuggling  in  the  West  Indi^  ship^.  U  at  a|]  to 
be  compared  in  extent  to  the  amount  of  smugglLpg  from  Ea.st-i.ndia  ship^? 
! — In  proportion  to  their  cargoes,  I  should  suppose  that  the  smuggling  was 
nearly  equal ;  because  an  Easr-India  ship  is  so  very  large,  and  brings  such 
a  vast  quantity  of  goods  j  in  truth,  we  do  not  know,  in  either  case,  what 
they  smuggle  in  the  whole,  we  only  know  from  the  seizunes;  L  believe 
there  is  hardly  a  West-India  ship  that  dees  not  bring  home,  some  casks  for 
smuggling ;  we  sometimes  find  on  board  a  surplus,  where  ,th9y  h^ve  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  smuggling  them;  sometuicies.^e^find  de^qienci^s^ 
where  they  have  had  an  opportunity. of  smuggling  niiprq  than  vf^^.  took  99 
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•        « 

Johi  P'tyttfft,    lloaVd  ibr  that  purpose ;  this-  pbrhflp^  b^  mMtdr  of  i^i^Mi^ 
Esq.  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

^otJ  hav«  stated,  that  the  grc?at  apprehensJirt!  that'  y6u  ctot^ifiiiY  •#'lM» 
;.fe  the  revenue  from  smuggling,  arises  from  your  belief  thi^dtfplt^  WiHtiit 
formed,  in  the  event  of  peace,  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  for  the  por- 
pose  of  smuggling  tea,  aiKl  other  art icle^^ of  East-Indian  sifid  CWl4eM^ro- 
duce,  into  this  countrr>  do  you  apprehend  that  those  teas-will  be  conwyed 
io^those  dep6ts  inBritish  ships  or  in  neutral  ships^  i«  being  understood  fhM  ^ 
jbr&ign  ship  is  a  vessel  of  less  value,  arid  not  flVib]eott*d  tb  the  same* pcMSl;* 
ties  to  which  a  British  ship  would  be  liable  ?— -Alf  obMrv«tJot¥  i«»  ncH  tblt^ 
fined  to  articles  of  East-Itidia  produce,  but  extends- to'tfUgMd^ihttohld^ 
tb  be  smuggled;  because  that  formerly  was  the  case,  I  presiHiM,  updn^tlfe 
Return  of  peace,  it  Will  be  again  the  case.  As^  t^  tlfc  qMstion^  by-  Wfiit 
ships  they  might  be  brought,  it  is  inrpossible  to  say ;  they  nrtiy-  te  brought 
by  either  ;  the  persons  intending  to  carry  on  that  tmffle  wm  enfptoj^,  I 
suppose,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other ;  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  persons  inhabiting-  thife- country,  tb  brirtg  tbecnin  their  hwn 
cbuntry  ship  than  others,  because  this  country  is.  the  plaw  of'  d^EfStffiatftfii 
for  their  regular  merchandize,  and  T  presume;  therofwei  thtey-  wouM'brhfg 
the  irregular  merchandize  in  the  same  bottom  5  they  WdilM  probably  coll* 
trive  to  do,  as  it  is  understood  they  do  now,  that  is,  have  boats  to  meet 
tftem  in  the  Channel,  who  would' carry  thrch- goodk'  away  to  those  pfetes 
of  deposit  upon  perhaps  the  neighbouriag  coast,  or  perh^s  roa  them  di;*^ 
rectly  on  shore. 

Irt  the  evenf  of  the  trade  to  India  being  opened  fronr  the  dot-pomi  tfc^ 
trade  in  tea  being  excluded,  do  you  conceive  that  very  gfreart  rfofc  will  not 
attach  to  vessels  proccedingfrom  India  with  tea  on  board,  ^vT1h  ati'intM- 
tion  to  land  it  in  the  manner  yoM  have  described,  taking  the  chan'ce  of 
meetii>g  the  vessel  that  is  to  convey  the  article  of  tea  intended  t^  be  stnugt 
glcd  to  a  foreign  depot,  it  being  supposed  that  the  having  tea  on  Board 
will  subject  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  confiscation  ?— There  Witt  mtttetilWcfdIy 
be  considerable  risk,  as  there  is  in  all  smuggrrng  transacfioM,  bur  I'apiptt^ 
he^id  the  risk  will' not  be  so  great  as  to  deter  many  per^emr  fioW  t\xtt^ 
ning  it. 

f r  a  person  were  disposed  to  srftuggle.  Would  it  not  be  nMreadvan- 
tagcous  to  him,  and  therefore  is  he  not  more  likely  to  et»tei*  intn  tMifr 
transaction  with  a  view  to  his  owt>  safety  and  advatitagf,  in  a*tieMl%l 
vessel  than  in  a  Britibh  ship  ?a— I  should  think  not^  bedifertise  it  is  hattHyfo- 
tte  supposed  that  a  vesset  would  be  entirely  freighted  ftOMf  that  gfeit-dte- 
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<«Hlr^Mid  actiele.  .  ,    '        .  £»(f. 

AVouMnot  the  circumstance  of  thp  other  part  of  the  cargo  being  lUbTe 
,io  QfwfiiflaliMi  be  a-  metier;  ^hjobivould  therefore  d^J't  r  .any'gi^irM^  j&oai 
•iigagjng  in  »uel>iattac|¥eitfur«?-*rif  I  raayjii^  frop gf tjaf  ^ij}|ir|p^^9j(:^ 

WOald'QOt.'  .    ,     .,:    --..^'-j.-     :■■■  :■.   .■     i    ':..■,,,-'.         ,'      ',  -     V; 

.  "ifou-  have  stikte^.thak  cpqiidorable  rfapjpr  miglrt  arise  from  the  r&- 
J^ndingof  prohibited  r^^icjfs^aod.of  articles  upon  wbjch  the  .duty  lias  cither 
not  been  paid  or  drawn:backf  in.;ConBequence  of  a  gen^''sl  pormiision  io 
m^)on  thosfteoromodiliiwfromfiififcrcnt  porfa  in  thts-xtngfloni,  which  are 
loot  prohibttiod»>  and  other  aritc^es  of  that  description  now  allowed  to  be 
eonveyed  to  ool-ports  under  bond  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  ? — I  be- 
fieve  t'h^  are  %  that  however  is  under  the  customsi  the  excise  has  no  coay 
«tfQ  with  pvohibitod  articlev,  .    .< 

.  Do-  net  the  excise  seize  them  when  thejr  find  them  ?-^Th«)*  l&av^  njb' 
llgiill!  to  seize  prohibited  goods.;  they  may  do  it  in  conjunction  with'tlw 
pUttonr*  J-  if  ihejf  find  an  article  they  know  to  be  prohibited^  th^ey  vriU  st^ 
it,  and  get  a  custom-house  officer  to  make  what  tbey  call  a  re-'SeizitfC^  c^JjL 

You  hare  stated,  that  a  vessel  gmng  north,  about  wooH  probably  sniiig- 
gde  tea;  with  a  view  to  snuiggling  tea  would  not  a  person,  destri^us . oT 
profiiably  engaging,  in  that  trathc,  rather  employ,  as  he  may  nojr  legally 
de,  a  neutral  vessel  exceeding  100  tons  in  burthen,  export  the  tea  from  the 
pert  of  Ijandons  make  the  voyage  in  the  manner  the-  moat  advaiHageout- 
jbr  the  object  in.  view,  rather  than  employ  a  Britiah  vessel  of  350  toni 
burthen  and  upwards  coming  from  India,  a  distance  which  would  prevent 
Ae  poasibi'iity  of  early  and  exact  commuoication  of  arrival,  it  being  unqeV 
ttood  tha>t  the  neutral  vessel  mav  approach  without  danger  of  seizure- 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  and  the  vessel  of  350  tons  and  upwards, 
comtng  from  India  would  be  liable  to  seizure  and  conOscatinn  on  eyiely 
part  ot  her  voyage? — 'Every  merchant  will  of  course  consult  his  own  coipr- 
venience  upon  that  subject ;  but  he  may  not  perhaps  hare  equal  confidence 
in  a  neutral  &hip  that  he  has  in  a  British,  ship. 

You  have  stated,  that  it  might  be  difficult  in  the  event  of  public  sales  of 
tea  bdifT|g  established,  in  the  oj:t-porrs,  to  obtain  a  fair  market  price  for 
them;  do  you  know  that  at  Liverpool,  in  particular,  co&e  is  g'encrratiy 
sold  by  public  sale,  and  aiwajis  obtains  there  the  full ;  inarket  \^1ue  ^— -I 
have- no  knewledgc  of  the  fact;,  but  iiisobviouB-.that  .there  mjij^'  be  a  i^f^ 
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ference  betwceij  the  two  ^rticjles,  because,  the  duty  upon  coffee, is  VCT^ 
/okn  P^vian,     incprisiderable,  but  the  duty  upon  teais  very' high  3  the  temptatioij)  is  much 
Esiij.  greater  in  proportion  to  the  magiiifude  of  the  duty  upon  thje  article., 

^^^T^he.sale  is  npt  for:  the  purpose  of  a$gertaining  the  duty,  ))ut  for  thepur- 
pos^.of  procuring,  the  faitprice,  and  is  a  mattj^r  of  choice  witlii  the  mer- 
chant ?rr-That  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fair  $ale  of  the  commodity-; 
iriy, hypothesis  \s,  ih^revei^se  of  that,  that  7W  fair  sale  is  intended,  but  th^ 
the  opportunity  will  be  chosen  most  convenient,  for  making  a  shamsaj^of 
'the  thing,  and  selling  at  an  undec  value.  ... 

^ 

Are  you  well  acq'uaihted  with  the  mode  of  conducting  sales  kt  Live^ 
pool,  or  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination  of  conflicting  interests  ^ 
would  enable  persons  to  carry  on  such  a  sale,  as  you  have  supposed^  eflec- 
tually  to  accomplish  their  purpose? — Certainly  there  can  be  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  contriving  times  and  opportunities  when  the  thing  can  be  best 
eirectcd,  unless  regulations  were.  made,,  which  it  is  difficult  perhaps  to 
contrive ;  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  days  notice  of  sale,  and 
a  Very  great  nuipber  of  regulation^  possibly  might  diminish  the  risk ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  ho  very  difficult  task  for  such  a  sham  salcf^ 
as  I  have  suggested,  to  be  effected. 

In  the  even.t  of  a  month's  public  notice  in  various  newspapers  for  a  sale 
taking  place  at  Liverpool,  in  the  article  of  tea,  do  you  suppose  it  posaibte 
that  that  tea  could,  by  any  understanding  among  buyers,  be  disposed  of 
fifty  per  cent,  below  its  value,  or  to  any  considerable  amount  befow  it8 
value ?-^I  certainly  think  it  might  be  disposed  of  below  its  value; 
and  especially  below  the  value  which  the  article  fetches  under  the 
present  regulations,  because  the  East- India  Company's  sales  take  place  at 
specific  seasons  of  the  year;  and  all  the  buyers  upon  the  continent  are  as 
well  acquainted  with  these  times  and  seasons  as  the  East-India  Company 
themselves,  and  send  over  their  orders  accordingly ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  I  suppose  it  would  be  intended  to  leave  the  time  and  place  of  sale  at 
the  option  of  the  proprietor  of  the  merchandize,  and  if  so,  I  see  .no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  sell  at  a  very  considerable  price 
belov^'  the  real  value;  but  that  the  thing  would  not  fetch  so  rriiich  motaty 
as  it  does  under  the  present  regulation  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  few  or  no  foreign  buyers  for  tea?— I  uh- 
derstand  that  the  foreign  buyers  do  come  to  this  place  to  buy  tea ;  it  1^ 
however,  a  mere  general  understanding,  I  have  no  particular  knowledj^e 
of  the  fact;  they  send  over  their  orders  to  this  country,  at  all  events  whfdi 
induce  the  buyers  to  make  engagements;  considerable  tea  brokers  btiy 

only 


j|;)nTjr  in  pfopprtipn  to  the.deinana  tney  expect  jprtpp  article j^ 
(ion  to  the  demand  thcreifpre  from,  th^  continent  ibey  ]^^y,iri^ 
and  the  same  from  Ireland.  *  ' '_         "' 

^  Upon  the  supposition  tj^^t  the'act  of  parliameipt  fixed  tfce'tji^^^ 
rioaical  sales  at  the  out-ports,  and  t!hat  lliose  sales  \^'cfe  regulai^/ski^erfS^^ 
in  the  mo  t  public  manner,  do  yoti  not  conceive  that  a  price  vi^dpld  be  rill* 
fained  for  teM,  equal  and  oii  the  average  of  years  supcriorV  By  the  exbehife 
of  transport  to  that  district  From  Lbndon,  to  what  can  be  rcgyfarl'y'obtaini^^ 
at  the  East-India  Company's  sales  ?—i't  wbuld  cei+iinly  not  produce'so 
great  a  price  as  if  it  were  to  be  put  in  as  the  East-India,  Company  do  at 
tlVe  vpset  price,  because  no  regulation  can  be  macle  to  prevent  ^  rnercnant 
from  selling  his  tea  at  even  less  money  thaii  it  cost  him,  if  it  Snould'surt 
his  convenience,  and  that  would  frequently  occur,  unless  he  has  an  'alm9kt 
unlimited  capital, 

A>e  you  aware  that  when  a  raferchint  in  public  sale  abstains  from  nam* 
ing  an  upset  price,  he  does  so  entirely  with  ^  view  to  his  own  advantage,  . 
and  ultimately  for  the  obtaining  a  better  price  than  if  he  were  to  offer  thia 
commodity  at  an  upset  price  ? — It  is  pbvipus,  tliat  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  must  b.^  a  motive  to  influence  his  conduct;  but  he  niay  be 
in  circumstances  to  induce  him  to  sell  it  at  a  considerable  loss,  which  never 

happens  at  present,  I  apprehend,  in  the  East-India  Company's  sales, .     _ 

..■('■ 
t 

On  the  supposition  which  has  already  been  stated,  of  periodical  ad- 
vertised sales  of  tea,  is  it  not  likeJy-  that  an  article  of  such  general  cptff 
sumption  would  on  all  occasions,  but  nmre  particularly  on  an  average  of 
years,  produce  the  full  market  value  of  the  commodity  ? — Perhaps  the 
market  value  of  the  commodity  would  then  be  less  than  it  is  at  present, 
thai  is  my  apprehension. 

Have  you  considered  all  the  various  modes  of  collecting  dutjds,  event 
when   taken  ad  valorem? — It  is  impossible  to  saj  that  I  have  done  thaf,  . 
becau^  I  came  here  without  any  -ort  of  preparation  ;  I  came  to. offer  m^ 
genuine  sentwnents,  thinking  it  better,  without  any  preparation. 

Then  you  have  not  considered  any  mode  of  levying  ad  valorem  duty,  , 
ur.iess  bv  a:>(f rtaining   the  v«lue  of  the  commodity  by  public  sale^JJ-r— I 
haye    never  turned  my   attention    to  it,    but   principles,, have   certainly 
occurred  to  ny  experience  that  will  p'.Sbibly  enable  me  to  ansWer  that 
question:  we  are  i.hA  vvi«hout  exsimples  of, tbat  iri't^^ 
jemcmber  two  re u.urkable  instancies  3  fornieiJy'tn^'"dutyVpo^  |)apef,  . 
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iii-ti.'.id  of  being  a  rativc  duty  upon  the  pound  as  it  is  now,  was  an  ai 
vnl -.rem  duty;  we  never  could  agree  upon  wtinT  wns  the  value  of  ttic 
tliii:,!;,  nnd  by  way  of  making  the  mutter  less  cUHicuIt,  il  was  said  it  fcbuiild 
be  according  to  llie  value  at  the  next  market  town  (the  paper  mills  bting 
gem-rally  out  of  towns),  and  when  we  came  to  that,  we  had  the  greatest 
possible  contrarieiy  of  evidence,  the  cflk'crs  and  the  witnesses  produced 
by  the  defendant  were  frequently  as  wide  as  cast  from  west.  We  had 
annih..T  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  callicoes  about  the  year  178S,  F 
think  ;  Mr.  I'itt  was  prevailed  upon  at  last  to  repeal  the  duty  entirely  ;  it 
was  a  duty  upon  callicces  to  be  aci  valorem,  and  the  officers  ?n<.\  the 
traders  never  could  agree  upon  the  value  of  the  pieces.  As  we  have 
tailed  in  these  two  instances,  I  should  despair  of  finding  any  criterion 
more  cQicacious,  upon  the  present  occasion,  than  those  have  been  u^ion 
the  past. 

Do  ynii  not  think  there  is  considerable  dilTcrence  between  a  manufhc- 
turcii  and  an  imported  article? — Certniiily  not,  in  that  re^ect^ because  it 
is  a  maicer  of  opinion  ;  in  the  cases  ihat  underwent  my  examination  upoit 
those  ad  valorem  duties,  I  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  lhin|^f 
than  1  had  of  my  own  existence;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  impossible  the 
traders'  account  of  the  matter  could  be  correct,  but  yet  they  did  produce 
such  a  body  of  evidence  u|K>n  all  occasions,  at  bore  us  down  in  the 
Crown's  evidence,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

In  the  article  of  tea,  might  it  not  he  provided  that  the  merchantMin- 
porter  should  fix  a  value  as  that  upon  which  he  was  disposed  to  pay  duty, 
after  its  rcnir.iiiing  a  certain  time  in  the  custom-house,  during  witich 
period  the  revenue  oBicer  might  take  for  the  public  at  the  price  fixed,  the 
whole  commodity ;  do  nut  you  think  that  a  regulation  ot  that  description 
might  oppose  a  turmidable  obstacle  to  any  fraud  Ewch  as  y«  u  appnhend  ? 
■^The  revenue  ofTiCLrs  might  certainly  be  left  to  take  it  for  themselTCS; 
but  tu  take  it  for  the  public,  would  be  perhaps  diveritng  the  attention  of 
the  public  Boards  from  much  more  important  concerns,  the  collection  tff 
the  revenue;  you  would  then  make  them  merchants:  that  vegutetion 
docs  prevail  in  customable  articles  to  a  very  considerable  cxceMi  it  hai 
however,  never  been  thought  a  practicable  thing  to  take  it  upon  the 
public,  but  it  has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers,  md  the  «Aeers 
arc  very  cautious  of  involving  themsefres  in  such  tramaetions  ;  became.  If 
it  is  at  all  a  measuring  cast,  they  durst  not  venture  upon  it,  unless  AiM 
should  be  so  manifest  an  undervalue  given  to  the  goods  that  inbody  tarn 
be  mistaken,  they  never,  I  believe,  enforce  tiie  rejuhtioii. 
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.  ;     VH>  y^pa  conceive  there  would  he  any  injury  to  the  revenue  from  esta-     Joh'?  Vivfnn, 
jblUhmg  a  rative  duty  upon  tea,  ot  is  the  cla,>ification  of  tea  at  all  pr.-^cti-  Esq. 

cabio  ?— Xhere  is  a  clasi»ification  at  present  of  tea,  b.  t  to  no  very  consider-       ^ -v — -^ 

ab:e  extent,  such  as  black  tea  and  green  tea  ;  we  have  five  or  «;ix  descrip- 
tion^, peiwoe,  and  others,  in  the  stature  books ;  in  keeping  trader^'  ^^tock, 
clah^itication  witlj  a  vievy  to  duty  would  be'a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty j  it  wpuld  expose  the  revenue  to  this  dfRculty,  the  thing  might 

.  possibly  be  so  mixed,  that  we  should  have  a  dispute  to  which  cla^s  it 
belonged  ;  upon  many  occasions  it  has  been  a  doubt  what  kind  of  spirit 
Ihe  thing  island  rpally  where  it  has  been  part  of  one  and  part  of  another, 
there  has  occurred  such  a  contrariety  of  evidence,  that  the  Excise  could 
pot  ascertain  the  fact :  And  ^g^ain,  whbri  the  ad  valorem  duty  existed  on 
^apcr,  what  class  it  belonged  to,  to  regulate  the  duty,  and  when  the 
ofiTcers  made  it  in  one  class  the  traders  would  bring  it  iiito  lanolher  ;  the 
classification  is  now  reduced  to  this  simple  mode,  to  brown  paper  and  all 
.other  papers,  and  we  have  been  oblijged  to  define,  that  nothing  shall  be 
considered  brown  paper,  but  what  is  manufactured  entirely  from  old 
iQpes,  without  the  pitch  and  tar  being  extracted.   • 

.  Yqu  have  stated  your  apprehension  to  be,  that  the  market  value  of  tea 
might  be  lowered  by  sales  at  the  out-ports,  is  it  therefore  your  opinion, 
that  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  sales  of  tea  keeps  up  the  price  to 
-the  consumer  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  would  be  if  sold  in  any  other  man- 
ner ? — That  possibly  may  be  the  consequence. 

Would  npt  the  lowering  the  price  of  tea  have  a  tendency  to  incfease 
the  consumption  ? — That  may  be  naturally  expected. 

"Would  not  the  revenue  on  ad  valorem  duty,  gain  upon  such  increj^scid 
consumption,  though  it  would  lose  upon  such  reduction  of  price  r— It'^is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  what  the  effect  would  be  ;  but  if  the  consump- 
tion wais  increased,  the  increased  consumption  might  make  up  for  the  tess 
of  the  value.  •     t  • 


*  > 


And  the  tea  con^e  cheaper  to  the  public? — Certainly  it  is  pos<?ible.    ■'' 

Without  any  diminution  in  the  revenue? — If  the  increase  of  conwrtiji- 
tion  should  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency  of  ad  valorrai 

duty,  the  revenqe  would  be  no  loser. 

■■•—::■ 

In  speaking  of  igcrejj^ed  Gpnsungption  ofteiK,  which' yojx  have  ^t^teeJ  to 
be  possible  by  the  diminution  o^tHe  priced  d'o  yoii'speaV^f  aiVinfireaVlwi 
;  3  C  con&ump« 


V ^ 
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■  ■      ■  •  ■  ^.'  ■  •  . 

John  Vmariy     con?uniption  of  the  higher  or  lower  priced  teas  ? — I  apprehend  H  might 
Esq.  ^PP'y  ^^  either ;  upon  which  ever  article  the  diminiuion  of  price  toot 

...-^    place,  it  would  be  followed  by  the  consequent  increase  of  consumption. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  higher  priced  teas  would  be  brought  into  more 
general  consumption  ? — It  would  not  apply  equally  to  both,  because  the 
consumers  of  the  higher  priced  teas  would  not  probably  be  influenced  hj 
"a  diminution  of  the  price. 

.  Do  not  you  conceive^  that  if  the  finer  qualities  of  tea  were  dis^ 
posed  of  at  a  lower  price,  it  would  induce  many  persons  to  consume  those 
finer  qualities  of  tea  rather  than  use  the  qualities  of  tea  which  they  now 
use  ^-^Undoubtedly,  if  you  can  have  a  finer  article  at  the  same  price  you. 
had  a  coarser  article  at,  you  would  prefer  the  finer. 

And  that  the  consequent  increased  consumption  of  those  finer  qualities 
of  tea  would,  according  to  all  probability,  benefit  the  revenue,  either  by 
causing  an  increased  importation,  or  an  advance  in  the  price  ?^I  have  no 
idea  that  any  such  reduction  of  price  would  take  place  by  those  regula- 
tions, as  materially  to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  higher  priced  teas. 

At  the  time  of  the  commutation  act,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  finer  qualities  of  teas  was  very  considerably  increased  ?— 
Certainly ;  the  commutation  act  put  out  of  use  altogether  a  very  ordinary 
sort  of  tea,  which  was  before  in  use  ;  and  I  believe  that  ordinary  kind  of 
tea  has  continued  out  of  use  to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  rise 
of  price. 

Do  not  you  understand  that  there  was  a  large  consumption  of  tea  in  this 
country  before  the  commutation  act,  which  the  commutation  act  only 
brought  into  notice,  and  did  not  create ;  that  it  was  smuggled  into  the 
country  before,  but  that  the  effect  of  the  commutation  act  was  to  bring 
it  to  public  sale  ?-— I  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  that  fact ;  but  X 
know  that  the  sort  of  tea  which  was  a  very  considerable  article  of  smug- 
gling (the  very  ordinary  kind  of  tea)  has  not  been  in  use  since  ;  I  believe 
the.  £astTlndia  Company  have  not  sold  any  ;  and  I  understand  it  is  not  in 

use,  either  by  smuggling  or  in  any  other  way. 

# 

Has  the  commutation  act  increased  the  consumption  of  tea  in  this 
country,  or  only  prevented  smuggling,  and  brought  it  to  an  open  market? 
— It  has  very  considerably  increased  the  consumption  and  diminished  the 
firauggling. 
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J^  it  J^^refore  jour  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  a  considerable  reduc-    John  Vivian, 
tlok  in  ihd  pfite  of  the  nner  qualities  of  tea,  which  mightoccasion  a^dfi^aJ-       .  ^* 
cation  in  the  revenue,  that  defalcation  would  probably  be  made  upbjr  r^r" 

the  increased  consumption  ;  but  if  the  reduction  in  price  w^e  inconsidewh- 
jbtcj,  the  defalcatipn  of  revenue  would  be  in  the  same  proportion?— 
^Vhatever  I  might  say  upon  that  subject,  would  be  so  much* a  mattef  of 
conjecture^  that  perhaps  no  value  could  be  attached  to  it. 

You  have  stated  your  apprehension,  that  the  public  sal^  at .  Liverpool 
and  ihe  other  out-ports  might  have  the  effect  of  generally  lowering  the 
prices  of  tea,  and  thereby  create  a  probable  deficiency  in  the  reveliUe ; 
supposing  the  consumption  not  to  be  increased,  would  not  that  reductioa 
in  the  price  of  tea,  which  yoii  have  contemplated,  remove  in  proportKNli 
the  temptation  to  smuggling  teas,  which  at  present  exists  ?*~It  certainlf 
must  diminish  in  a  degree  the  temptation  to  Miuggling ;  to  what  extenl^ 
I  cannot  say. 

;  '         ■  ■  "  '       ■  •■..■■•:'■:  ,-:f. 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  rative  duties  upon  tea,  if  that  were 
desirable,  do  you  think  that  by  classing  Hysons,  Souchong  and  Bobea, 
and  attaching  a  rative  duty  to  each,  the  revenue  might  not  be  safely  col- 
lected, and  without  diminution  from  its  present  amount  ?«*-!  am  not  soffit 
ciently  a  judge  of  the  different  species  of  teas,  to  answer  that  question. 


■  e\ 


Are  you  aware  that  the  duties  collected  from  private  merchants' ar;^ 
always  paid  before  the  removal  of  the  goods,  and  that  postponement  iii 
tlie  payment  of  the  duties  has  taken  place  in  collections  from  the /Bat^ 
India  Company  ? — ^Yes;  .» i  ^  ^ 

Do  you  know  whether  interest  has  been  allowed  to  the  public  in  those 
cases  ?— I  do  not  know.  < ) 


t  • 


■  \ij 


Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  sum  now  due  to  the  public  fttlth 
the  East-India  Company  ? — rbelieve  the  East  India  Company  artt  nev«r 
entirely  out  of  the  revenue's  debt,  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  bel 


.*=/  O  i  t  ^ 


Do  the  East-India  Company  collect  the  revenue  for  the  goVirmnejit 
without  charging  agency  ?— I  believe  they  charge  nothing ;  the  re^eitftte 
looks  to  receiving  anett  sum  from  them,  and  they  call  upon  thenCi  lit  stttihi 
periods  as  they  think  fit. 


■i, 


Are  you  particularly  acquainted  with  the  river  Hiittkbtrj^^lf^^  »    ' 

sC  a  o-*;iJsJS^ 
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John  Vivian^         You  are  not  therefore  aware  that  there  are  very  few  landing  places  in 
Esq.  the  river  Humber,  even  at  high  water? — I  know  nothing  on  the  subject ; 

but  1  never  yet  saw  a  river  where  a  smuggler  would  not  find  opportunities 
of  landing,  in  places  where  other  persons  would  not  land  ;  perhaps  the 
river  Tiiames  is  as  impracticable  as  any  which  can  be  found. 

You  are  unacquainted  with  the  shore,  whether  it  is  muddy  or  not? — 
I  aUujdc  jto  muddy  shores  ;  the  Thames  furnishes  a  very  strong  instance  of 
that  60rt. 

AijC  not  trials  for  smuggling  on  the  coast  more  numerous  in  proportion 
than  trials  for  smuggling  in  the  river  Thames? — The  trials  for  smuggling 
on  the  coast  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Thames;  I  cannot  speak 
of  the  proportion,  I  speak  of  the  fact  of  there  being  more. 

You  mean  that  the  trials  for  smuggling  over  the  whole  coast  of  England 
together^  are  more  than  for  smuggling  in  the  Thames  ? — Certainly-. 

Is  not  smuggling  easier  and  more  practicable  from  small  vessels  of  350 
tons,  than  from  large  ships  of  from  800  to  900  tons,  or  China  ships  of 
from  J, 400  to  1,600  tons  r — Certainly  the  smuggling  from  smaller  ships  is 
more  easy  than  from  larger  ones,  because  the  smaller  ships  can  come  into 
water  where  the  larger  ones  can  never  approach. 

Is  it  not  frequently  discovered,  in  the  course  of  trials  for  smuggling, 
that  in  consequence  of  notices  by  their  agents,  numbers  of  smugglers 
assemble  at  specified  parts  of  the  coast,  and  carry  oflf  the  goods' when 
brought  on  shore,  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  elude  the  revenue  officers? 
I  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  a  smuggling  vessel  coming  near  the  coast» 
that  has  not  made  her  shore  arrangements,  so  that  the  smugglers  know 
where  to  assemble,  and  they  take  their  range  along  the  coast  according  to 
the  wind  ^  it  is  fixed  that  the  vessel  is  to  come  to  such  a  part,  or  such  a 
part,  according  to  the  wind,  and  they  know  where  to  expect  her;  some- 
times  it  happens  that  they  come  to  a  wrong  place,  and  then  they  must 
go  to  the  next  ;  lace;  these  inland  smugglers  con^e  with  their  horses  and 
appar^itus  to  carry  off  the  goods,  and  the  whole  are  very  often  cleared  oiF 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Would  not  such  arrangements  be  more  difficult  to  be  made  by  a  vessel 
coming  trom  a  distant  voyage,  than  from  a  short  passage  ?— They  would 
not  be  so  easy,  certainly. 

Do 
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Do  not  the  trials  for  smuggling  on  the  coast,  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
include  offences  for  smuggling  from  vessels  bound  lo  the  port  of  Londorj, 
as  well  ab  to  the  out  ports  ? — Undoubtedly:  I  must  say,  however;  that  I 
have  no  particular  recollcvtion  of  the  vessels  being  boljnd  to  any  par^ 
ticular  port,  in  the  cases  within  my  mind  ;  I  do  not  take  that  into  the 
account. 

Upon  what  coast  are  those  offences  the  most  frequent? — They  vary  at 
tiifferent  times;  they  were  very  common  upon  the  coast  opposite  to 
Holland,  till  the  war;  upon  the  coast  opposite  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey^ 
and  all  the  way  down  to  the  west  the  smuggling  has  very  much  vaned 
^ince  the  war,  insomuch  that  there  U  now  very  little  smuggling  ;  indee^i 
since  the  forty-seventh  of  the  Kin^,  a  very  cogent  smuggling  act,  which 
was  then  made,  extending  the  limits  of  the  Hovering  Act  from  eight 
leagues  to  100  leagues;  so  that  all  questions  of  distance,  or  no  distance 
(which  was  commonly  the  point  to  be  tried)  was  quite  cut  up:  In  ihje 
same  act,  or  about  the  sam^e  time,  the  islands  of  Gjernsey  and  Jersey,- 
which  were  the  only  remaining  depositaries  of  smug'i;led  goods  at  that 
'time,  were  entirely  put  under  new  regulations  by  the  estabhbbment  of 
customhouses  there. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  would  not  you  he  most  apprehensiAre  of 
that  smuggling  taking  place  at  the  chops  of  th-  Channel  ? — Certainly  the 
"thops  of  the  Channel  would  be  a  principal  place,  I  ipprehend,  Where 
*Hiey  Would  be  taking  out  those  goods;  for  this  reason,  that  it  probably 
tvoufd  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  revenue  cruisers^  who  would  hard4y 
tgo  to  that  dittance  ;  but  it  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  ot  ^smuggling 
tifter  they  have  passed,  the  chops  of  the  CbanneJ^     1  apprehend  the  smug- 
gling might  be  all  along  the  coast.  ; 

Would  not  the  danger  in  the  chops  df  the  Channel  be  ccjuaHy  incfiTrred 
by  a  free  trade  to  the  port  of  London,  as,  by  a  free  trad;?  tx)  .the  putrpiMts  ? 
—-That  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  ships,  if  large  ships  are  ein- 
ployed  in  it,  there  would  be  few^r  of  them  than  if  they  -Wfire/snfialleir. 

Supposing  the  bufthen  of  them  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases?-^G^r- 
tainly,  because  that  is  the  poifit  which  they  wouid  in.ati  likelihood  >iirrii*e^  = 

With  respect  to  the  practicability  of  collecting   the  duty  on  tea  by  a 
rative  value,  are  you  aware  that  the  tea  brokers  distin^sh-eaGh»iipe6l€sbf 
'  tea  into  three  different  qualities,  as  good,  middling,  *W(4'x)r^illttrt^.;^4Wid 
that  each  of  those  qualities  is  again  subdittde^  ihtt»^>«ta0e»'j^Mta»^ 

good^ 
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'yohh  t^iviajt,    good,  middling^^  and  ordinary  of  its  kindi-^-I  have  no  knowMg^-of 

Eiq.  -the  fact.  •   >         .. 


^  ■■■!    -*    [    -     —  ^ 


It  has  been  given  in  evidence,  that  the  increased  water-guards,  <on  the 

^ndia  and  China  ships  coming  into  the  Channel,  have  diminished  the  fa- 

cihty  of  smuggling,  should  the  same  means  be  applied  to  the  port  wl>ich 

may  be  opened  to  the  import  and  export  trade  ot  China  and  Indian  arti- 

-cles,  would  not  the  security  to  the  revenue  be  incredsed?— •In  proportion 

*a$  they  increase  their  guard,  the  security  of  the  revenue  must  be  increased. 

It  IS  understood,  that  the  trade  to  Bristol,  Liverpool  and  Hult>  is  pria-r. 
'cipally  occupied  with  the  importation  of  cargoes  from  the  West  Indies  and 
'Korth  America,  which  being  of  a  bulky  and  less  valuable  nature  than  the 

East-India  commodities,  do  you  think  that  the  same  water^guard  and  odi« 
*cers  that  are  now  sufficient  to  give  a  reasonable  security  to  the  revenue 

collected  at  those  ports,  would  be  sufficient  in  case  of  those  ports  being 
^cpened  to  the  East-India  trade  and  to  those  valuable  articles  P — No. 


not  the  articles  brought  from  India  of  ^eater  value,  less  bulk»  and 
^of  course  is  not  there  more  facihty  in  smugglmg  them^  than  the  articles 
•brought  from  the  quarter  of  the  West  Indies  and  North  America  ?— Man/: 
'^of  them  are. 

'Could  any  probable  estimate  be  Formed  of  the  increased  expenses  attend- 
ing the  collecting  the  revenue  on  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Indian 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  in  the  saiQe 
trade  in  its  present  mode  of  collection  ? — An  estimate  might  undoubtedlf 
be  made ;  but  the  accuracy  of  that  estimate  perhaps  might  be  very  ques* 
tionable* 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  considerably  increased? 
•— I  apprehend  it  would  be  very  considerably  increased.  ,   , 

As  an  open  trade  with  India  may  naturally  be  expected  to  increase  very 
considerably  the  imports  from  that  country,  would  not  such  increase  of 
trade  be  productive  of  a  correspondent  increase  of  revenue  ?— Assuming 
the  fact  of  an  increase  of  importation,  an  increase  of  revenue  would  be/its 
concomitant. 

Would  not  such  increase  of  revenue  be  likely  to  counterbalance  .the 
additional  expense  of  collection,  and  any  defalcation  that  mi^ht  ari^i^froin 
ipcreased  smuggling  ?-— That  would  depend  upon  the  possibility,  of  any 

inCtease/ 


\ 


nTcr*&^/  atid  thfe  extent  6f  that  increase  j  i f  it  vaiBvivf  cansidevaUe^i  cer*^    Jiflt^Viviarfi » 
tainly  it  would  be   adequate;  but,  were   I  to  hazard  a  conjectmot«{iQli|  ,jw¥l' 

the  subject  (which  would  be  no  better  than  the  conjecture  of  any  other  in- 
dividual) I'sh&uid  i*f^  that  the  revenue  might  jiBrhap$  luflfep  hy-itf.  er,(l  iT 

Are  you  of  bprhion  that  the  increase  of  mtiug^Kn(^barataiUrrke{lt  pati^ 
With  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  this  country  Pj^^As  I  statiedr  befofd,  tho 
prtsent: times  are  so  singular,  that  we  hare  scartfdy  any  $tnaggling^/at.alljj 
but  previous  to  these  late  regulations^  and  thewaKiin  which  we  ^til 
present  involved,  the  smuggling  heretofore  bore  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  mferchandize  of  ttic  cdtrtitry  thainf  it  ddes  atf  prcselrt. »=  ni*  n   I 

'  Are  not  jrou  of  opihioti,  that  wh9st  the  generaJtrade  of^tbisAottaitr/ 
has  greatly  increased,  the  practice  of  srauggHng  has  become  lei&^reM«f 
lent ? — ^From  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  timei,  r certainly,  notfonljrv 
the  places  of  deposit  are  diminished^  and  it  may  be  said  ahriost'afanih>laft«» 
cd,  but  the  hands  by  whk2;h  the  wtrnggUnR-Has^been^eondUeted  atcmcv^ 
otherwise  employed ;  they  are  nowmost^of  them  serving  in  the  navy,  but 
lipdn  the  return  of  peace,  stich  5^>tlietti  as  remain  will,  in  all  likeliixjPod, 
return  to  their  ancient  avocatiotis,  and  will  gain  a  great  number  of  ai^ 
s6emtes  who  had  never  been  engag^  in  the  trade,  before.  -  1:^     ?  « 

Are  you  not  aware,  that  the  owner  of  every  private  ship  coming  from 
India  i&  obliged,  previously  to  clearing  out  for  this  country,^  to  dtliv«r»ia 
a  manifest,  in  duplicate,  at  the  Custom* House,  which  is  attested  }^j  ih<^ 
custom-master  ox  revenue  officer,  and  sent  home  by  the  gcwcrnmentiar^ 
fndia  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  the  commander  •  being  iiiiSei' 
furnished  with  an  attested  copy  thereof  to  produce  tothe  OustomrHvus^ 
officers  in  this  country,  on  its  being  called  for? — I  apprehend  we  h^VjC^inoi' 
revenue  Custom  Houses  at  all  in  India ;  all  that  the  revenue  looks  to,  is 
the  manifest  produced  to  the  officers.     I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  cine 
of  a  private  ship  coming  here ;  I  certainly  never  did. .  ,  r  • 

Have  you  seen  such  manifests  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Compft^y^a  ships  ? 
-*-*Yes,  I  have.  ♦.  * 

Would  not  all  the  objections  on  the  score  of  imperfect  manifests  alludedv 
to  by  you,  be  completely  obviated  by  a  regulation  that  every  sliip  coming: 
from  India  should  be  obliged  to  touch  at  the  island  of  Saint  Helena,  and 
there,  to  renew  or  complete  her  manifest  undfer  the  oath  of  her  commanfter, 
delivering  copies  in  duplicate  to  a  reveniie  comm^s^iorlertd  be  appmtittid 'l>y» 
g-overiiment,  whose'  dutjrlt  should  be  to  Sefi'd  hctee  ont'iitl^'^mktfi  fn^ft* 
•  ^     '  sealed! 
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Jjhn  Fivfiin,  scniod  packet  by  the  same  ship,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Cu«« 
M^q,  toms  in  London,  or  the  Comptroller  of  the  C^^^oms  iit  t'^c  port  to  which  the 

^         V         ^     ship  might  be  b)iiiil;  after  which  all   goo.ls  and  merchandize  on  board 

noi  being  included  in  the  manifest  should  be  linble  to  confiscation  ?-« 
I  should  repose  very  little  conlidencc  in  the  oath  of  the  captain  to  such  a 
manifest. 

What  kind  of  manifest  do  you  allude  to  in  speaking  of  them  in  a  fir- 
mer part  of  your  cvidi-Micc,  in  which  you  would  put  confidence  :—-l  have 
been  much  misunderstood,  if  I  have  been  underbtoud  to  &ay  that  I  re- 
posed any  very  great  confidence  in  manifests. 

Are  you  to  be  understond  to  say  you  place  very  liltle  confider.ce  in  the 
effect  of  the  manife>t  act  ? — I  cannot  say  very  little,  because  1  believe  it 
is  a  very  useful  act  indeed,  but  not  adequate  to  all  the  ends  that  may  be 

deaircd. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  in  what  respects  it  is  not  adequate,  and 
what  alterations  in  your  opinion  would  be  advisable  r— I  have  before  stated 
tliat  I  con^ider^d  that  ihc  manifest  act,  though  useful  in  itself,  was  liable 
to  b*  eluded  in  several  ways,  particu.arly  by  the  captain's  being  followed 
by  boats  after  he  had  (pnttcd  hib  port,  and  taking  in  goods  he  intend- 
ed to  smuggle  ;  that  1  was  very  apprehensive  the  officers  who  signed  the 
manifest  wc-ie  not  aware  that  the  cargo  on  board  actually  agreed  with 
that  manifeNt ;  that  they  look  their  account  from  sources  not  to  be  relied 
on.  If  I  am  a^ked  v\  i.at  sort  of  a  manifest  would  be  advisable,  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  swi^rn  miir.ifest  bctore  a  consul  or  bome  officer  would  be  the 
most  etficacicMi^,  with  a  iiu[)iicate  of  it  transmitted  to  this  country.  I 
stated  in  n.y  former  evidence  :h;it  wine  could  not  come  from  any  port 
without  a  viwo*n  manife  t,  and  that  1  considered  the  most  efficacious  mea- 
sure woiiUi  bv'  tJ  cxten  I  the  oalh  to  all  sorts  of  goods,  as  well  as  to  wjne» 
and  in  adt^iiiinn  c^rtiiii^ly  ihai  the  ofiicer  should  actually,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, see  that  the  cargo  did  agr^e  wiih  the  manifest;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
that  will  never  he  found  practii.abie ;  in  every  instance  goods  are  packed 
in  Mich  a  way  tluit  really,  without  opening  the  packages,  it  is  impossibJe. 
to  say  what  they  contain.  * 


-• 


Have  you  not  heard  of  the  C>impany*s  fixed  periodical  sales,  as  they 
are  called,  being  j-ut  ofif  for  months ;— I  believe  I  may  have  heprd 
that  a  sale  luib  been  postponed,  but  1  have  no  particular  knowledge  of 
that  fact. 

Are' 
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Are  70U  of  opinion  that  sliips  of  any  sise  not  leas  than  350  tont,  ^^ing    M^^  P'wi^tft^ 
fMirmitted  to  go  from  any  port  in  this  country  to  any  port  within  the  Cam*  UfK|   . 

pany's  Charter,  particularly  to  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelag^o,  there    ^ 
would  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  any  means  of  acquiring  securf^y  in 
regard  to  what  cargoes  those  ships  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  might  bring 
to  Europe  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult. 

Would  there  be  any  means  of  procuring  even  that  security  of  manifestly 
there  being  no  estabiishtnenta  of  revenue  officers  in  those  islands  m  tb« 
Indian  seas  ? — I  apprehend  there  are  no  revenue  establishments  at  preseat 
in  those  parts. 

Do  you  place  considerable  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  act  of  the 
47th  of  the  King,  to  which  you  have  alluded  ?■— That,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, certainly  that  act  has  been  a  very  important  one ;  because,  tt 
I  stated  before,  it  establishes  a  Custom- House  at  Guernsey  and  Jersey^ 
the  only  remaining  depots  of  smuggled  goods;  and  it  enables  the  offiocf 
to  arrest  all  persons  found  on  board  the  smuggling  vessels  and  deliver  th^ai 
over  to  the  navy. 

Are  those  the  only  new  provisions  of  that  aet?--^There  is  also  an  ex« 
tension  of  the  limits  from  eight  leagues  to  one  hundred  leagues;  it  alsi^ 
subjects  to  forfeiture  all  iJUps  belonging,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  to  his  Jltf  a- 

C*  ^sty's  subjects,  or  of  wnrth  the  persons  found  on  board  are  more  than  one 
alf  of  them  his  Majesty's  subjects  j  if  they  have  a  greater  number  of 
•maU  spirit  casks  on  board  than  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  voyage 
upon  which  they  are  then  bound;  if  they  have  any  instruments  on  board 
for  drawing  off  spirits;  if  they  have  on  board  any  materials  for  the  con- 
struction or  smuggling  Casks ;  if  they  have  any  cordage  for  sinking  smug*, 
gling  casks  ;  ail  these  regulations  are  highly  important. 

And  have  been  efficacious  > — ^They  have  been  efficacious  unquestiooa'* 
biy  ;  but  the  great  point  has  been  the  subjecting  Guernsey  and  Jersey  tO 
the  regulations  they  arc  now  subject  to,  being  the  only  remaining  deposits 
of  tmuggled  goods  1  that  is^  in  my  opinion,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  act. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  where  a  law  could  be  made,  making  it  unhrvr- 
ful  for  a  private  British  vessel  to  have  any  tea  on  board,  mpre  than  suffi* 
cient  for  the  ship's  consumption  during  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage 
from  the  East- Indies,  that  aet  would  be  attended  with  the  same  sort  of 
effi^cac/  M  the  provisioM  cf  the  act  to  which  you  Yunft  alhided^  ptittmg 

9  D  out 
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John  Vivian^    out  of  t^c  question,  of  course,  its  relating  to  Guernsey  and  .T^rsey  ?— It 
Esq.  ccrlnini}'  would  have  a  coiiaidcrabk*  elTcct,  one  would  apprehend  ;  at  the 

* V  ■      '     samo  time  it  i:i  obvious  en.)ij;h,  that  if  a   ship  had    more   than  that,  she 

would  contrue  to  get  iid  uf  it  by  some  means  or  other,  in  (-a;>e  of  dan- 

Would  not  the  reservation,  made  by  you  in  the  \a'i\  answer,  apply  to  all 
the  other  articles  which,  by  th-;  act  of  the  47lh  of  the  King,  it  is  made 
illegal  to  have  on  board  ? — ^"Hiey  coula  not  get  rid  of  many  things  so 
readily;  of  tea  they  certainly  might  get  rid,  and  possibly  ihey  might  of 
some  others  ;  but  then  it  would  be  luat  or  deairoycd,  they  might  throw  it 
overboard. 

Do  you  understand  that  in  these  questions,  with  respect  to  the  efficacy 
of  subjectir.g  a  ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation,  a  l;iw  i-  rittrred  to,  rendering 
it  illef;<il  for  itriiibh  »hips  to  have  between  the  East-Indies  and  this  country 
«ny  tea  on  board,  and  that  no  Uriiish  ships  under  SsOions  burthen  should 
be  permitted  to  make  a  voyage  at  all  ? — It  would  be  eificacious,  so  far  as 
the  range  of  tlie  revenue  water-guard  extended. 

No  furtliiT? — If  tlic  revenue  officers  did  not  go  there,  they  could  not 
find  them  i  tlie  ship>  of  war  however  might. 

Would  there  not  be  an  additional  risk  at  any  port  at  which  those  ships 
might  be  obligid  to  touch  diiin^  ttie  voyage  :  —  Undoubtedly,  if  she  Wdi 
liable  t'l  !,cizu:e,  I  p'Cii.i  ^-,  thai  aunic  olliccrol  tiiat  port,  or  naval  uificcr, 
would  be  authorized  to  auizc. 

Would  not  this  great  ri>k.  to  which  a  niitish  ship  wo'.ild  he  exposed  in 
importing  tea,  rcrider  ii  mLch  more  eas  t.j  form  deyio^itson  die  Coiiiiiient, 
by  means  of  forttgn  >!iips  than  by  means  of  lJriii»li  ship,  r — The  diffi- 
culty, i  apprelien-!,  noii  d  be  this,  that  a  ship  going  fur  that  sole  object 
would  not  be  so  iitcly  "■  be  employed  as  a  ship  that  was  freighted  with 
other  goo-ls  going  f.;  lie  pjrposc  of  fjir  mcrchan  lize,  and  ihe  lonira- 
band  goods  forming :.  .lit  of  hcrcar^o;  th-j  Americans,  I  should  apprc-. 
hen;!,  wouM  bo  the  (.iiu  ipal  pcr^o.is  .o  d-»  thi-,  and  that  ibey  would  bring, 
considerabk'  (juantil  i  of  tea  which  they  wjuld  dcpos.t  in  the  ojipjii'tc 
})urt»  of  I'laiice. 

Would  not  the  f .  vij^n  vc!«els  have  the  same  power  of  ftiting  a  mixed 
cargo  us  H  .iibh  ».-.>i  ? — Certain 'y ;  but  a  Britiih  meirhani  would  nut - 
Imve  the  sa.tie  con:.Cktiuii  with  foreign  ones  tliat  he  has  with  English. 

Would 
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•  Wolild  not  the  English  smuggler  have  the  same  connection  with  .those    Mm  Vivian] 

fbivign  dep6t>,  however  ihey  were  made  ? — He  would  certainly  hav^  con-     f.     ISsq. 

nfec;*on  with  a  depot  when  once  established,  but  the  mode  of  supplying 

tfiat;dep6t  would  oe  perhaps  a  difficulty;  and  an  Englishtnan' would  pro- 

b  ibly  supply  it  more  conveniently  with  English  vessels  than  he  would  witft 

foreign  vessels,  because  he  would  not  be  in  the  habit  of  such  extended 

icftcf course  with  foreign  nations  as  with  his  own. 

i  IVould  not  a  deposit  be  more  chiefly  formed,  through  the  means  of/iia? 
ri^ign  than  oi  British  \'essels? — I  do  not  know  why  it  should,  any  furlher 
than  that  the  risk  of  forfeiture  might  be  imposed  upon  a  British  vessel, 
which  could  not  upon  a  foreigner. 

» 
.*  Would  not  that  make  a  considerable  difference  ? — It  might, 

'  Do  not  you  think  it  would  make  a  very  considerable  difFerenoe^— It  if 
possible  it  might. 

;  Do  you  take  into  your  consideration,  that  a  foreign  vessel  would  hav9;an 
additional  opportunity  of  smuggling  tea  on  our  coast,  with  much  Ic^g 
danger  than  a  British  vessel,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  illegal  for  a  ft^ 
reign  vessel  to  have  the  tea  on  board  in  the  Channel,  and  it  would  be.  so 
illegal  for  a  British  vessel  ? — It  would  certainly  be  more  convenient  to^  a, 
foreign  vessel  to  have  it,  because  she  might  not  be  liable  to  the  same  fbr«\ 
felture  that  the  English  vessel  would  be. 

When  smuggling  in  tea  existed  to  a  great  degree,  did  it  not  take  place 
very  considerably  from  the  Company's  ships  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  since  the; 
commutation  act,  the  smuggling  of  tea  has  been  very  much  diminished^ 
indeed;  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing;  there  is  scarcely  any  tea  smuggled' 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted  ^  {jjO; 
article  of  tea  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  coasts  as  it  formerly  was. 


ir* 


To  what  do  you  attribute  that  circumstance  ? — In  the  first  instance,  t  f: 
think,  it  is  attributable  to  the  reduction  of  price,  the  duty  was  so  low  that 
it  was  not  an  object ;  and  an  establishment  once  put  an  end  to,  does  not 
raise  its  head  again  very  speedily;  since  the  duty  has  been  at  its  pr^MOfl^ 
height,  Guernsey  and.  Jersey  have  been  put  down  as  the  dep6ts  of  snufaig*' ^ 
gling  ;  but  for  that .  regulation,  I  dare  say  tea  would  be  smugglj^  tptacplg 
again ;  we  know  tea  has  begn  smuggled  in  foreign  ships,  8uch  as  t  Sfrediw 

3  D  2  East- 


96(  Mttnms  or  svidincb  on  the 

John  Fivian,    East-Indiamin  i  then  wu  one  instance  at  Falmouth*  and  another  at . 
Eiq.         Yarawath. 

Do  you  think  that  the  smuggling  would  revive  in  time  of  peace  ?— I 
Mok  it  would. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  then  be  carried  on  in  the  tame  waj  iq 
which  it  was  carried  on  before  the  commutation  act  ?— I  see  no  reason 
w^jr  it  should  not,  except  this,  that  possibly  the  Fcench  coast  majr  not  be 
quhe  so  good  a  place  of  deposit  as  our  own  islands  of  Gucrnseyaoa  Jeaey* 

As  applied  to  the  smuggling  from  the  Company's  ships  (o  our  cout, 
have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  species  of  smuggling  would  not  revive 
if  ihe  smuggling  revived  at  all  f — 1  think  it  would  uf  course  j  but  that  I 
apprehend  would  not  be  of  the  Company's  tea,  but  of  the  ofHcers'  advcn  ; 
tures  in  general.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  have  heard  it  contradicted^ 
that  a  captain  of  an  India  ship  may  smuggle  the  Company's  tea  upon  pay* 
ing  a  certain  advance  upon  the  invoice  price  ;  if  he  be  permitted  to  do 
that,  it  certainly  is  a  very  dangerous  thing ;  but  if  it  is  conbned  to  his  own 
private  adventure,  the  injury  to  the  revenue  is  certainly  much  less  extensive 
than  it  woukl  be  if  he  vi  as  permitted  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  Corapany't 
goods. 

Supposing  no  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  present  system,  do  you  con- 
ceive that  a  considerable  smuggling  of  tea  would  take  place  in  a  time  of 
jwace  ? — Not  very  niatertalty  j  1  see  no  reason  why  there  should. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  circumstance  of  admitting  private  ships  to  thC' 
ppTt  of  Londun,  and  to  some  of  the  out-ports,  tea  oeing  prohibited,  at 
before  dettcnbed,  under  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  that  that  opening' 
of  the  trade  would  produce  a  smuggling  of  tea  in  a  very  considerable  de- 

See  ?— I  do  i  because  I  do  not  apprehend,  speaking  from  past  eKperiesce, 
at  any  penalties,  however  severe,  arc  fully  competent  to  the  aupprcsiioit 
of  smuggling,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  posKlsioa  of; 
the  arliule  at  all ;  and  the  individuals,  as  I  before  stated,  have  ■  much, 
greater  motive  f^r  smuggling,  and  a  greater  facility  of  accomplishiag  U> 
than  great  compnics  have ;  because  the  want  of  ioetrHmenlalily.ia  in  tti«i 
one  ca^e  very  great,  and  wUb  respect  to  indivithutls,  k  alwtayi  nt  han4»4p 
merckint  need  do  i.oihing  perhaps  but  coofide  binuelf  to  the  captain  aJoiM 
of  his  vcnel,  and  therefore  Ite  fluy  be  under  a  tcnplalioa,  which  ik« 
Eait-Xttdiji  (kimiHDy  it  n«l. 
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Have  the  goodness  to  amw«f  the  former  qifes^iot)>  as  ta>tlie^EyrbtKiliMi<;^s 
of'^muggUng  reviring  in  time  of  p«ace,  the  pi^sent  syetem  feiariMirilf;  jKMV^ 
recollecting  the  ctrcuoistances  aHixied  to,  »6  to  privote  foreign  i«es|6to^itti^ 
part  of  the  present  system  P-^-The  facilities  of  snuggling  cemiiily'  'wK^\ifi- 
Hicreased  in  time  of  peace,  from  various  Gauges ;  if  a  place  of  deposit  W4li#^ 
^i^afiting,  a  peace  would  supply  ih^t  place  of  deposit ;  if  banda*  to  {)ei>i#inas 
the  work  were  wanting,  a  peace  would  supply  those  kands,'  v4ti<^'at  pM^-* 
sent  are  not  so  numerous^  therefore  peace  is  always  more  favourablo  to^ 
sqauggllDg  than  war. 


Do  you  think  upon  the  whole,  for  those  or  any  other  reasons,' ttitttytiiideF 
the  present  system,  the  duties  remainmg  the  MOQe,  Mittg^Hhg  i^f  nie'  yv^M^Jfi 
be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  time  of  peace  ?-^^I  cannot  say  to» 
what  extent;  I  do  not  apprehend  that  under  the'prescfit  I'egufotifmsr aQf)l%- 
gling  would  be  very  considerably  increased  by  the  return  of  pcfafce^  BWI 
tkat  it  would  increase  is  natural' to  ecicpect,  for  the  reasons  I  have |^f M'^^*^  ^ 

Then  you  think  that  the  temptation  would,  wttfe  resect  tt>  the  a|mk}§^ 
smuggling  which  can  exist  under  the  present  system,  be  overcome  by  !fe^ 
d;if cks  which  have  been  provide ;  but  that  wkb  re^p^f  to^bnifig^it^'t^s^ 
might  occur  under  freer  trade,  as  to  Brftish  vessels,  tht  tetnJ)t»riertv'MiJ6UW? 
overcome  the  law  ? — Those  are  inferences  from  my  evidence  whifch  TiS'lfA 
not  toHow  I  if  any  isolated  question  be  put  to  me  I  wiH  eiSdfrtVitff  to'Wii' 
swer  it,  but  in  that  long  concatenation  1  cannot  follow  it,     \\  «     '   ^  ^  -'  >n^ 

..  .;   iThfiWAtpeas.^)^^^ 

[Adjourned  t6'MoM(«^''i^  6^(^tetft«^ 

Lundty 
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Whep  you  answered,  that  you  did  not  think  there  would  be  much    John  Vtviafi^    ^ 
imfaggHhg,  suppdsitig  the  present  system  to  rem^iit;  did7ou»^*ttl'^t& 'jtottr^i     -^^fisq.^  r*^ 
recollection  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  present  system,  that  any  ^^^rivateV^  ^ 

vessel  of  any  burthen,  belonjjing  to  any  friendly  nation,  might  bring  tea 
from  China  or  the  ifeirtern  Seas  Up  this:  British  Chl^neli—CefteJ^^  t^ 
may  bring  it  up  the  British  Channel  if  they  please;  and  we  And they^ avbw*^ 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  smuggle  it;  and  a  Swedish  East-Indiamao 
infbne  case,  and  an  American  at  Yarmoath,  did  so  to  a  great  eiltent.'C     <l 

•'liow  do  you  reconcile  your  answer,  that  there  wouW  not  be  MiUggiliQjjj^ 
intime  of  peace,  with  the  evidence  which  you  have  given  i(s<it<^*  Ibft  ^iMi^ip 
of  smuggling  from  continental  depdts? — ^^In  giving  my  answer,  my  obser* 
vaHoT^s  were  confined  to  the  East-lndk  Ck>eipaiiyVimil7iDg  on  tfi^  Iri^, 
or  its  being  laid  open  to  indivkluals. 
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The  Ridit    Inn.  J<»irN    h  'Llivan  in  tlic  CIk 


JOHN  VIVIAN,  Ksq.,  waj  again  calird  in,  and  examined  by  the  Coau 
niittee  as  ioUows  :  j 

Juhii  r.Vii:.'/,        To  you  think  that,  under  the  prcscii:  nystem,  there  would  be  a  consi- 

i-lsi].  dcrable  smuggling  of  tea,  in  time  of  j.acc,  from  the  Company's  ships  ?- 

* V — -^    —I  see  no  very  particular  reason  why  ii  should   very  materially  increase 

from  the  Company's  ships,  in  time  of  peace,  because  they  do  not  in 

general  stand  in  need  of  places  of  deposit,  in  the  way  that  they  have  hi-. 

tJierto  carried  on  that  smu(,gling.     I  speak  now  of  the  captains  ud  offi* 

cers  of  East-India  ships. 

Do  yoii  thinkth.it  deposits  on  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  smug-: 
gling,  would  be  formed  in  any  otlier  way  ? — It  is  possible  there  might, 
because  formerly  Guernsey  and  Jersey  were  made  use  of  as  places  of  de- 
poiit ;  and  that  being  now  prevented  by  the  recent  tcu  of  pirliameot,  I* 
presume  that  they  would  find  substitute  places  of  deposit  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  France. 

In  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  be  most  easy  to  form  the^e  deposits?. 
—  I  shou  d  conceive  there  would  be  no  mater  al  difiicully  :  a  smuggler  il 
never  at  a  loss  to  make  these  sort  of  arrangements. 

Could  it  be  done  by  exporring  tea  that  had  been  lately  imported  by  the> 
Company  ? — Undoubtedly,  it  m  gbt.  i 

Could  it  t>e  done  by  foreign  vessels  going  direct  to  these  places  of  de> 

posit  ? — Certainly. 

You  are  awaic  that  these  questions  refer  to  the  system  retnainiog  as  It 


^$;at  present  ? — ^Ycs,  a  continuance  of  the  present  system,  Yarlcd  only  by    J(^n  Vivian^ 
the  return  of  peace.  Esq. 

,  Do  you  think  that  the  temptation  being  as  you  have  stated,  the  enter- 
prize  of  smugglers  being  as  yoli*  have  stated,  there  would  be  sufficient 
means  of  smuggling  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  present  system,  to  cause 
it  to  be  carried  on  to  a  serious  extent  ? — Means  of  smuggling,  undoubt«* 
ddly,  there  would  be  in  times  of  peace  more  than  at  present. 

So  as  to  be  seriously  alarming  to  the  revenue  ?— *It  is  impossible  to  say 
^hat ;  the  present  high  duties  certainly  would  increase  the  temptation  ; 
about  half  of  the  duties  at  present  are  war  duties,  which,  unless  continued, 
would  cease  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  that  certainly  would  remove  a 
considerable  portion  pf  the  temptation. 

In  either  case  the  duties  remaining  the  same,  or  being  reduced  is  they 
are  now  by  law  to  be  reduced,  do  you  think  that  the  circumstanCfc'of 
admitting  private  British  ships,  undfer  the  restrictions  before  Stated,  tcf 
some  of  the  out-ports,  would  add  very  considerably  to  the  means  afforded 
to  the  smugglers  under  the  present  system  ?— ^1  do;  because  individdal 
merchants,  as  well  as  their  captains  and  ofHcers,  would  be  tempted  tt» 
engage  in  the  smuggling,  to  which  the  East-India  Conppany  have  no  temp- 
tation,  pf  their  own  property* 

.    How  are  individual  merchants,  natives,  or  foreigners,  prevented  un^fer 
the   present  system  ? — No  tea  can  be  brought  any  where  upon*  the  coast' 
On  board  any  but  an  East-India  ship. 

Are  you  aware  that  any  ship  but  a  British  ship,  of  any  burthen j. may' 
bring  tea  to  any  European  or  American  port  ? — Other  than  a  British  poipt^ 
undoubtf^dly  ;  but  the  difference  is  this ;  I  conceive,  that  ships  will  npt 
in  general  come  upon  the  neighbouring  coast  laded  entirely  with  tei|';  l>ut 
they  must  be  ships  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  of  England,'  haVi^^ 
ing  on  board  other  merchandize,  and  this  only  a  part  of  the  cargo; 
therefore  I  have  not  equal  apprehensions  of  smuggling  from  foreigners 
that  I  have  from  British  ships,  returning  honie  with  lawful  merchandize^  • 
smuggling  such  parts  of  their  cargo  as  they  can  contrive  to  get  out» 

Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  British  ships  will  come  with  these  assorted 
cargoes,  and  not  foreign  ships  ? — A  foreign  ship,  not  bound  to  this  couij^f 
try,  will  Rot  be  so  likely  to  have  tea  on  board  ^  a.  ship  that  U  i^tbrhing 

home^ 
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t  Vivim^    home,  unless  it  is  entirely  laden  with  that  contraband  c&rgo^  #1itt!ll>Mlh 
Ejflq.  not  in  general,  I  apprehend,  be  the  case. 

Do  you  recoHcct,  that  with  respect  to  t  foreign  ship,  s^ftf^  dPtei  * 
wilt  nor  be  illegal  until  rhe  moment  it  is  attempted  to  be  imuggled  ^'--^ff  '' 
am  aware  <»f  ihat;  but  it  is  an  entire  cargo,  brought  for'ati  illicit  pur-'  ^ 
pose;  that  i  am  not  bo  apprehensive  of  entire  cargoes  being  brought  by 
foreign  vessels  for  rhe  purpose  of  smuggling,  as  I  am  that  ships  brltjogin^ 
to  England  and  returning  home,  will  bring  an  assorted  cargo  and  smugglb  ' 
CM  a  part  of  it ;  indeed,  we  find  that  to  be  the  case  at  present,  with  re-  - 
spectto  th<r  smuggling  of  tea,  for  it  is  effected  in  this  way ;  the^ipirf' 
upoaher  return  home  with  an  import  cargo ;  but  a  superabundant  q«anti«f' 
ty  of  merchandize  is  taken  on  board  for  the  illicit  purpose  of  smuggiihgi 
the  BastJndia   Company's  officers,  I  believe,  generally  do  thit,  not  llie  ' 
*'£ast-India  Company  themselves. 

Were  you  connected  with  the  revenue  before  the  commutation  act  f-« 

Ftom  that  time.  '  - 

f 

ISo  as  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  smuggling  which  took  place  bclDM*' ' 
tbat  f— I  came  in  that  very  year,  -or  the  next.  '■••'• 

Was  not  the  principal  smuggling  then  carried  on  by  means  of  forttiinjf^  ' 
deposits  ? — I  believe  it  was ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  this  smuggling,  by 
the  Ea^t' India  Company's  officers,  existed  before:  I  happened  to  have 
a  par  icular  knowledge  of  that  from  this  circumstance;  that,  invierjr 
early  life,  1  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falmouth,  where  it  was  ttiM  - 
the  practice  of  the  East- India  Company's  ships  to  come  in ;  they  were  af« 
wrwards  prevented  ;  but  I  know  smuggling  from  them  was 'very  common 
tilt  (he  time  of  the  commutation  act. 

Will  not  whatever  adds  most  considerably  to  the  meant  of  makingthoie 
deposits  increase  in  the  most  considerable  degree  the  danger  6f  smug« ' 
giiof; } — EXery  increase  of  facility  of  creating  deposits  will  pfobaUy  Ctnd^ 
M  the  increase  of  smuggling. 

You  mcniioned  in  (he  course  of  your  evidence  the  possibility  of  COIH 
structing  what  you  termed  a  branch  dock  at  Bii^toJ,  surrounded  by  a  waUlf' 
suppos  ng  >^uch  a  wall  to   e  constructed,  would  it  afford  sufficient  securi- 
ty agiiost  sretiggling  ? — So  far  as  respects  the  pon  itself,  it  undoubttdlj 
iroulds  buc  that,  of  course^  wiU  not  afiiectthc  ajjq^roachcs  to  the  port.  ;  ^^ 

Would 


-  ^f^l!^'f^\'^^'  ^^^       pf  cMrfrttctiiig  such  a  btstsch  ^k-ht  ^    ^^^S^^^^^ 
profit,  9S^  ^  reqijirc  a  great   proportion  of  Indian  trade  to  be  established     ^      ^^^ 
at  Bristol,  in  order  to  yiekJ  a^ny  profit  from  tbtr  undertaki»g  } —     orks  of    ^ 
th^t^il^4  3>i^ i^BdQMbcedly  ateer^ed   with  very  consideralik  expense;  the 
VQrJ^^wbich  j^j^ve  becja  bK^j^jcymzterf  at  Bristol  x)f  that  soiir,  hai^e  eiicoed*  < 
fct  all  CGmputUktipa  ol^lipensf  ;  I  do  not  know,  ivhct her  aft  much  as  tw^. 
Qry^^irfi?  rJflifi^.over,  >t  i^4i^^  (hfsrefore  to  say  what  the  exp^nee  wou)^ 
b«i  .hu)  I  ap^r^nd  lihe  f^peiis^  iDight  be  y«sed,  if  persons  were  satined  * 
tt|^)t^$  feti|fp%  jfoiould  be  adequate  to  It ;  .whether  they  would  be  or  jkoit^  - 
If ^is^impossifbU  fpf  me  to  conje$:ture ;:  it  would  depend,  undoubtedly,  cm^ 
dl^  quantity  of  profit  fcsukjog  firom  the  East  India  trade  atknted  to  thaH^ 
pQirt,  /the  tot^  pr,Q^t  ppipn  tbf:  articles  beiag  divKted  into  six  or  ^veti  part^i' . 
accvcHrdipg  to.tl^  w^nibcjF  of  tbei  posts  among  which  «he  trade  is  prc^osed 
t(AiK  4UlDU3ii»tC!d  4  i|f  j«he  «ixt&  m  seventh  part  allotted  to  Brisitail  wa«  son 
eofiskkrable  as  to  defray  the  expense  o£  such  construciioo,.  L  sbouM  thi|3dl[(i, J 
the  expeixse  would  be  sustained*. 


Do  you  not  coAsidor  that  a  long  Kne  olf  coast  affords  mofe  faciiitji!  tnc; 
the  arriving  ^ip  to  smuggle  her  cargo,  than  a  port  situare  close  to  the 
eoMftu^P  i»£;tbe:,Qhan.ael»  Jw^tBgati  the  aocommodation  •  of  ieg««l  quafy 
and  wharfs,  such  as  would  luri^t  the  approbation  of  the  B^»|tfdsi>fr^ 
and  Customs? — ^The  greater  extent  of  coast  any  ship  has  to  traverse,  of 
Q«auM  £h^  gcoatef.  iheiep||crtu#hy  of  amuggling,  v 

'if  a:$aie  .and:  convenictpt  iport^.  ittuate  ac  the  enhance  of  the  Sfitishi  • 
G|fianQol|  wbich  ^tght  have  sucb  legal  ^ayjs  and  whai'fe  and  stof^bouies^^ 
ai^afeapptoved  of  by  the  Boardti  o££xcise  a;id  Customs,  could  be --found,'.-, 
would  notyoucon8idertl>e  reveaue  more  secure,. th^n  by  proceeding  mthf* 
tihe  ship  up  Channelr  liable  tOiaU,such.d»tentions  as  occur  both  in  peaea^.r 
and  war,  by  anchormg  in  the  Downs,  Margate  Roads,  andoth^  siJtuaH0nv 
previous^  to  her  arrival  at  her  port  of  delivery  P^Caeteris  paribus,  I.  thint 
ijt^iwould.5  but  1  dboujd  oQt.tbidL  a>poctv  ei^enh  at  the ex-ti^naity  of'fhe 
coa^t  SD  ^e  (Falmouth  we  wiil. suppose )  ifor  the  revenue,  sboMkl  the  tr^dec 
be  laid  open,  as  LshouLi  conceiueljie  pontot  Xondon  to  b  v^l^^^'^^he  tradt^^ 
remain  with  the  East-Iiidia  Company,  or  any  other  great  company  Who)* 
have   no  temptation,   nor  the  means  of  smuggling  out  the  ca'go,  always 
laying  oun  of  c  nsideratioa  tb^  smuggling  which  may  be  e&cted  by  ttle 
ships  o6Vcers  of  their  own  private  advencuiesw 

>*Do  you  consider  the  diifeifence  between  a  respectable  merchant^fl  hovsef' 
and  the  £ast-ludiA.Qda>j>fU)y,  a^xoaku^g  the  dit£sj[eace^ — ^la  the^eyeoue^ 

a£  lknow«' 
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loTin  Vivian,    Iknow' very  little  of  the  respectability  of  merchants ;  i^fe 'treaf  JGill  infer- 
Esq.  chants  alike ;    I,  certainly,   according  to  my  experience  of  nlerchanrs; 

V— — '      should  not  think  it  safe  to  expose  them  to  this  temptation. 

What  ground  have  you  for  thinking  that  a  merchant  of  the  first  respec- 
tability cannot  so  well  resist  the  temptation  as  the  persons  who  have  the 
direction  of  the  East-India  Company  ? — For  that  very  principle  upon 
which  tlie  tenor  of  my  evidence  is  grounded  ;  the  affairs  of  a  great  com- 
pany must  always  be  conducted  by  a  few  persons;  but  the  proonctors  at 
large  would  participate  in  any  profits  resulting  from  the  illicit  Trade, 
whereas  individuals  would  put  the  whole  of  that  profit  into  their  owA 
individual  pockets ;  I  consider  that  as  the  leading  principle  which  per- 
yades  the  whole  of  my  testimony ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  as  I  before 
stated,  a  great  company  has  not  the  means ;  they  are  les?;  efFectual  instru- 
ments for  smuggling  than  individuals  are,  because  the  illicit  trade  must 
be  conducted  through  an  inconvenient  system  of  organization,  founded 
on  written  resolutions,  written  orders,  &c.  which  must  go  through  a  great 
length  of  formality,  and  into  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  by 
which  the  scheme  might  become  known,  and  expose  the  projectors  to 
considerable  hazard  of  discovery  in  the  execution.  These  ai^  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  whole  of  my  evidence. 

In  the  Company's  ships,  are  not  a  great  part  of  those  articles  of  which 
the  revenue  is  defrauded,  not  belonging  to  the  Company,  but  belonging  to 
persons  coming  home,  or  to  individuals  belonging  to  the  ship,  and  hot 
part  of  the  manifest  of  the  siiip  ? — I  understand  the  smuggling  in  general 
to  consist  of  goods  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  ship:  parssengers,  of 
course,  will  have  things;  they  however  will  be  comparatively  small;  the 
bulk  of  the  smuggling,  I  understand,  to  be  generally  the  captain's  and 
pificers'  private  adventures. 

That  forms  the  great  proportion  of  the  articles  of  smuggling  ? — Yes ) 
i  cannot  keep  out  of  my  mind  their  encroaching  upon  the  cargo,  if  it  is 
ever  done  ;  I  do  not.  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

As  far  as  relr.tes  to  tVat  part  of  the  cargo  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
Company,  what  distmctiun  would  you  make  between  the  East-India 
Company  and  a  merchant  ? — I  attach  nothing  whatever  to  the  respecta-. 
bility  where  there  is  no  ttimptation,  or  much  less  temptation  and  much  less 
means  of  effecting  die  purpose;  respectability  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  would  you  state  as  the  difference  between  that  part  of  the  cargo 

which 
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vnhxch  does,  not  belong  to  the  Company,  and  that  which .  would  belong,  to    J^hn  Vivian^ 
a  merchant  in  a  private,  ship? — No  other  difference  than  this^  that  the  Esq. 

person  who  does  it  is  certainly  liable  to  viijitation  from  his  emplovers ;  that  ^i-  yf^?"^^' 
i&  one  reason- that  may  operate  perhaps,  in  sonic  degree,  4s  a  check  ;  wlie* 
tlie^  it  doe$  or  nor,  is  impossible  for  me  to. say ;.  I  am  afraid  not  so  e^cc- 
Jl^aTly  a^  it  ought;  but  with  cespect.to  any  tnitjg  flse,  X  see  no  material 
difference  between  tlie  goods  of  that  private  ihdiyidualj.  ^p4.the,gjc>ods  a£ 
an  individual  merchant. 

*        .;    ■  '  *  ,      '  •'    ■  I 

/.  n^s  not  tfi:it  constitute  a  gyeat  part  of  the  smugglihg/riow  existing  ?— 
jiflicye^  it  4^es  i^h^X,  my  apprehension  is,. that  in  any  other  mccle,  not  the 
private  adventure  but  the  cargo  itself  would  become  the  subject  of  smugj- 
gling.  which  in  the  East-India  Company's  ships  I  apprehend  is  not  the 

.casc,.^*"  th£  le^ksons  tfaarl  have  before  assigned  ;  1  beg  to  be  understood, 
tlipft  I  bjjrjao  means. appre.he.nd  that  there  ever  has  been  a  time  when  there 
tas  been  ho  sniiugghng  out'of  East- India  ships,  or  that  the  time  ever. can 
occur  when  there  will  be  no  smuggling  out  of  East  India  ships  ;  I  consider 

^it.imposiiWe  to  prevent  Jt  entirely;  but  if  we  preserve,  the  cargo  entire^  thc: 
private  adventures  are. Qot  pf  so  much  consequence. 

' Do  you  think  that  the  vllliages  of  Kingston  and  Cawsand. contain  more- 
active  and  ingenious  smugglers  than   the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Deal,  Dover,  Margate,  and  the  ban  .s  of  the  Thames? — They  are  all  so. 
ingenious,  that  I  do  nor  know  how  to  give  a  preference  to  the  one  over  the 
'other;, they  are  all  very  competent  to  their  business; 

Do  you  know  of  the  practice  of  sending  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey  for 
wine  attd.  spirits  having  existed'  since  the  government  have  allowed  the 
Havy^  their  wine  and  spirits  duty  free  r — rdo  not  know  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  may  have  ceased  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  1  leel  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  me  to  add,  that  they  do  supply  themselves  notwith- 
standing, I  believe  from  smugglers,  perhaps  over  and  above  their  allow- 
ance; the  allowance  is  given  in  certain  ponioris,  and  I  believe  to  certain 
officers;  f  speak  particuhrly  as- to  officers,  of  the  navy,  as  to  wine,  and  I 
•  suppose  other  articles  in  the  same  way,  that  does  not  preclade  them  from, 
taking  in  smuggled  good^  from  the  smuggling  vessels  and  from  the  shore. 
The  practice  of  sending  vessels  to  Gjernsey,  may,. for  aught  I  know,  have 
been  discontinued ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  it  has ;  I  have  not  heard  of 
it  of  late  years  ;  but  I  have  h  ard  of  ships  of  war  receiving  smuggled  goods 
from  smugglers  in  the  port  of  iMymouth,  and  I  do  remember  one  of  our 
officers  actually  seizing  one  of  the  king*s  frigates,  or  a  ship  of  war,  and  he 

a  E .  2 .  thoug^ht. 


John  Vivian,    thought  it  a  very  great  hatdshif)  fliat  he  shotiM  not  be  able  to  cany  her 
Esq*  into  condemnation  ;  that  vras  many  years  itgo  also. 

Has  it  never  happened  that  excise  vessels  have  been  in  the  same  situ- 
ation ?— I  have  DO  recollection  of  such  a  circumstance  ;  but  die  same  doc- 
trine would  hold  there  ;  sht  is  a  king's  ship  equally ;  a  king*s  ship  cannot 
l>e  forfeited  to  the  king. 

Do  not  you  know,  that  in  peace,  the  revenue  depends  upon  the  king's 
cruisers  for  its  protection  in  preventing  smuggling? — Certainly,  it  de- 
pends in  part,  because  they  are  cooperating  with  the  tevenue  cruisers;  a 
modern  act  of  parliament  aUows  them  to  seize. 

Does  the  exemption  that  is  allowed  to  the  navy  from  duties  upon  winte 
and  spirits  extend  to  tea^  and  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  <fae  East- 
Indies  ? — No. 

Does  not  the  circumstance  of  the  notoriety  bt  the  periods  whm  the 
India  ships  generally  arrive,  and  \ti  fleers,  tend  to  produce  a  greater  seca- 
rity  against  smuggling,  than  could  be  expected  where  ships  would  airive 
singly,  and  at  uncertain  periods  of  the  year  ? — A  Very  great  additiotaal  se- 
curity, indeed,  is  derived  from  that  circumstance* 

If  a  person  were  disposed  to  smuggle  an  entire  cargo,  could  not  suc^ 
person,  desirous  of  engaging  in  this  adventure,  employ  a  neutral  rather 
than  a  British  ship,  with  more  safety  ar)d  advantage  to  himself  ?-r«-That 
depends  upon  circumstances;  because  he  might  possibly  not  have  the 
same  coniidence  in  a  neutral  that  he  had  in  a  British  ship  ;  the  Jieutral 
might  deceive  him,  and  even  run  away  with  his  cargo ;  but  certainly  if  a 
man  had  confidence  in  a  neutral,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  him  to 
employ  that  neutral  than  a  British  ship,  because  some  of  the  forfeitures 
that  would  attach  upon  a  British  ship  would  not  attach  upon  a  neutral, 
unless  detected  in  the  very  act  of  smuggling,  or  of  having  smuggled ;  in 
which  case  she  would  be  liable  to  seizure,  notwithstanding  her  beipg  a 
neutral. 

Is  the  captain  of  a  British  ship,  taken  in  the  act  of  smi^^ling,  liable  to 
any  punishment  ? — Certainly,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  sent  into  the 
navy ;  and  I  know  of  some  cases,  in  which  thje  captains  of  smuggling 
vessels  have  been  sent  on  board  men  of  war. 
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^  Iktht  c«ptoin  of  a  «eiHral  ^Wp  liablp  tp  p^pUfetppiat  .?r-ri^yJ^y  /pund  ^        1 
jn  th«  act  of  c^ffying  iamu^lcd  goods,  I  thioic  would  b«  11*^?;  bv*  t}}e     ^t^ 
acts  of  parliament  are  so  numerous,  that  is  impossible  to  be^r  ^11  tbpif  pi;^-  ^ 
visions  in  naind :  the  Hovering  Act  of  the  ^4tb  of  the  king  e^ft^n^s  tfl  i^^ 
ships  whatev^er.     Any  ship  found  at  anchor  or  hovering,  haying  On  board 
mote  than  six  pounds  of  tea,  would  be  forfeited.     By  tWe^act  of'  thf  iJ7th 
of  the  king,  there  is  a  remarkable  distinction  with  rcgj^rd  W  Viesacilsi  tfec 
Hovering  Act  of  the  24th  extended  to  all  sh  p«  within  tour  ieagu#s,  yl^i^ 
was  afterwards  extended  to  eight  leagues ;  but  this  Act  exten^Js  it  to  a 
hundred  leagues^  provided  the  vessel  is  British  owned  or  British  ^g^igA^^ ; 
there  are  ako  peoaltiies  on  captains  putting  goods  oiit  at  sea. 

Does  that  apply  to  captains  of  foreign  ships  ?— I  $ho!iild  appretieM^Ml ; 
but  a  reference  to  the  statute  would  immediately  decide  tbat^ 

'  Is  hot  great  security  deiiy*d  to  the  revenue  from  tfe«  ^aces^ty^der 
which  a  vessel  is  placed,  of  proceeding  as  directly  as  possible  firpda  rt>e 
port  of  clearance  to  the  port  of  delivery  ? — ^There  is  nobpdy  can  dec^e 
whether  she  docs  or  not ;  the  persons  on  board  are  the  only  pei^sons  m^ 
can  determine  that ;  and  the  only  provision  that  I  know  pf  in  ^ur  \^ 
upon/ the  subject  is,  that  a  vessel  shall  be  but  a  certain  time  conning  frpQi 
'Gravescnd  to  the  time  of  her  discharge  in  the  river  Thames*  ■  ' 

SuppQsing  the  pa$^  that  a  vessel  is  pl^c^d  under  such  circumstances  by 

'jl^r  orders  that  she  is  obliged  tx^  come  as  directly  as  possible  from  the 

port  of  clearance  to  the  port  of  delivery  ? — Certainly,  the  pwfe  direft  her 

course,  the  greater  security  to  the  revenue.     This  very  Hovering  Act  is 

^umded  upon  that  principle^  because  a  vessel  not  proce^djngv^r^ctly, 

.  V^oqld  be  deemed  hovering.  , 

lo  cases  where  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  obliged  to  assign  detailed  ^n4  snffi* 
cient  reasons  to  his  employers  for  any  deviation  in  his  voyage,  sucji  eo^ploy- 
?rs  being  free  from  all  spspicion  of  illicit  tfade  or. participation  in  iljligrt  pro- 
fits during  such  voyage,  is  not  a  great  security  against  smuggling  derived 
to  the  revenue,  which  could  not  be  obtained  under  other  circumstances  ? — 
I  think  there  would  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  for  the  rfivgnue  in 
most  cases  to  ascertain  the  fact,  nor  have  they  the  means  of  inquirfng  \x\\o 
it ;  supposing  it  so  to  be,  the  consequence  follows,  that  tliere  is  \q^^s  chance 
,  of  smuggling.  ;   / 

Is  there  not  a  less  chance  of  smuggling  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — 
Certainly-  , 

Are 
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)hn  Vivian^        Arc  vou  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  and  China  trade,  coming;  at  present 
Esq,  in  those  large  ships  in  which  it  does,  with  the  precaution  taken  by  the  crui- 

-^•v'—--'     sers,  and  putting  officers  on  board,  is  liable  to  any  material  degree  of  smug- 
gling coming  up  to  the  Thames  ? — Not  if  the  officers  do  their  duty. 

As  you  have  been  for  so  many  years  solicitor  to  the  excise,  and  must 
from  your  official  experience  be  peculiarly  acquainted  with  the  various 
acts  of  smuggling  that  have  been  practised  in  the  import  trade  from  China 
and  India,  though  probably  not  with  those  which  may  possibly  be  devised 
if  the  ouc-ports  arc  opened  to  that  trade  in  ships  of  350  tons ;  are  you  of 
opinion,  after  mature  consideration,  that  bringing  the  whole  import  trade 
from  India  and  China  to  the  East-India  ducks  and  warehouses  in  the 
port  of  London,  is  less  liable  to  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  than  if  the  out- 
ports  were  so  opened  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  less  liable. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  in  regard  to  the  export  trade  to  India  and 
China,  and  the  Continent,  the  revenue  would  be  more  expo'-td  to  the 
frauds  which  may  be  committed  by  re  landmg  prohibited  articles,  or 
articles  upon  which  a  large  drawback  has  been  allowed,  if  the  out-poFts 
were  opened  to  that  trade  in  ships  oF  350  tons,  than  if  it  was  confined  to 
the  port  of  London  ? — ^I'iie  more  numerous  the  ports  are,  the  greater 
would  be  the  chance  of  smuggling,  unless  the  out-ports  were  laid  under 
regulations  equally  efficient  with  those  of  London ;  but  1  aj>preheiHl  the 
port  of  London  to  be  in  a  better  state  of  security  than  most  of  the  out- 
ports,  principally  because  it  i^  under  the  immediate  supeiiniendence  ef 
the  £k}ard  of  Excise. 

.  Is  not  the  danger  attending  these  kind  of  frauds  of  re-landing  articfes, 
m  proportion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  smaliness  of  the  ships  and  the 
length  of  river  through  which  they  must  pass  from  their  port  to  go  to  sea  ? 
— The  diminution  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  ^  certainly  affords  considerable 
facility  to  smuggling  ;  and  the  greater  the  length  of  river  through  which 
a  ship  has  to  {.ass,  the  greater  in  general  will  be  the  opportunity  of  le* 
landing  the  goods. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  duties  payable  ad  valoiem  on  home  consump- 
tion of  articles  from  India  and  China,  would  be  ascertained  wiih  equal 
accuracy,  if  sales  of  them  were  licensed  at  the  out- ports,  as  they  arc  now 
at  the  fixed  and  open  sales  at  the  India  House  ? — Certainly  not ;  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  before  stated. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue  arising 

frooi 
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from  the  India  and  China  trade  can  be  devised,  so  simple  in  its  execution,  at    Joint  Vivian, 
80  little  expense,  so  little  exposed  to  frauds,  and  so  free  froin  the  objection  ^^• 

of  increasing  cost,  from  the  necessity  of  increasing  water.guard  and  officers^     v— i«#— 
as  the  mode  in  which  that  important  business  is  now  performed  at  the  India 
House  in  London  ? — I  am  very  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  there  cannot. 

Are  you  aware  that  from  the  out-ports  now,  and  in  vessels  of  very  smalt 
size,  the  exportation  of  goods  liable  to  a  very  heavy  duty,  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  upon  which  a  very  large  drawback  has  been  received,  is  now" 
allowed  ? — I  am  aware  of  it ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  exposes  the  revenue  to 
so  much  risk,  that  nothing  but  the  great  accommodation  afforded  to  i|^ 
merchandize  of  the  country  could  justify  the  measure. 

What  goods  could  be  exported  from  the  out  ports  in  the  event  of  ^thc 
epening  the  India  trade,  as  proposed,  which  cannot  now  be  legally  expoirte^ 
from  the  out  ports  in  vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question. 

If  the  officers  of  the  king's  cruisers,  of  the  excise  and  customs  cruisers^ 
did  their  duty  with  a  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  would  not  the 
revenue  be  tetter  protected  under  those  circumstances,  than  by  the  ship's 
coming  up  the  Channel,  and  finding  her  way  to  the  port  of  London  ?  —That; 
would  still  depend  upon  the  persons  by  whom  that  trade  was  carried  on  ;  it 
would  vary  very  much  from  being  in  the  hands  of  a  great  company,  or  ia 
the  hands  of  individuals. 

Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  depend  upon  the  look  out  of  the  government 
and  the  excise,  or  upon  the  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  ? — If  there  was 
no  intention  to  smuggle  on  the  part  of  the  merchant,  it  would  supersede  all 
necessity  whatever  of  guard,  the  guard  being  only  a  check  upon  Hlicit 
intentions. 

To  you  apprehend  it  to  be  possible,  by  any  gnards  the  government  can 
introduce,  to  prevent  i>rniiggiing  to  any  important  extent  ? — It  is  very  dif* 
ficult,  I  believe,  more  especially  in  time  of  peace. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


